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BALL'S  BLUFF. 

FBONTINa  the  hoaUle  border, 
^nd  fotoe  Virginia's  Btraod— 
Wtiera  lurked  the  rebel  wu|nf<t. 
And  gleamed  the  rebel  D^|ft —  ' 
We  held  in  warlike  ordqH^  , 
The  Bhorea  of  Haryl 


By  dark  Pototnac'a  rirer. 

We  muatered,  rank 
The  wind  crept,  like  a  ^ive^, 

Around  ub,  chill  and  pank 
Swift  was  the  hosUle  river, 

Aod  steep  the  hoatiia  bantc 


rtTer^TV 
k  oojnnt 


Bal,  from  the  night-fbgi  gli 
Oar  banners  brake,  like  day ; 

Our  ranks,  like  bite  waves  dandng. 
Tiling  out  thdr  Iwonet  spray ; 

And  the  "brave  tide  advancing, 
Qlittered  throngh  sliadows  gray. 

Then  up  yirgin!a'»  Tergea 
Our  valiant  ctaleftaiQ  leads ; 

Across  Potomae's  purges, 

That  toss  oar  boats,  like  reeds ; 

lis  Freedom's  W<1  that  urges — 
-  /Tls  Freedon's  Cause  that  needs. 


,d,y|^''' 


The  woods,  aronnd  us  swarming, 

With  rebel  riSes  shine; 

But  forward,  sternly  forming, 

We  muster,  line  by  line : 

'>  The  General's  words  are  warming 

Our  loyal  hearts,  like  wine. 

His  shattered  hand,  unlifted, 

.   Hung  by  his  noble  breast ; 

'BJB  black  plume  loosely  drifted 

Above  its  loyal  crest ; 
BlacDnlng,  from  war-clouds  rifted, 
' '  As  vanward  still  be  press'd. 
And  o'er  each  pent-up  acre, 
,  ,         His  glance  &ils,  like  the  sun; 
'/  HIa  soul,  wilh  ours  partaker. 
Uplifts  us  every  one  : 
Good  courage,  all  f  cries  Bakxh —    , 
"  Don't  run,  men,  till  /  run  I"        • 
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Tben,  as  from  huge  bnlUta, 
Whirling  wilh  dreadrul  gyre ; 
'  Opeaing  a  blood-red  vitaa, 
Hurtled  our  Tollejv  dire; 

Following  Uie  voice  of  Wmtab — 
"  Boys  !  we  have  got  tbein....Fir«  f' 

Up  to  our  gnnners  dy tag. 

Bold  Harhet  speeds,  with  Led; 
And  CooaewELL  stands  defying. 

And  Stewart's  form  ws  Bee ; 
Where  iron  deslhs  are  flying. 

And  rebel  foenjen  flee,  , 

Oh  t  what  an  hour  of  wonder  I 
Divine  wilh  dauntless  pain ; 

When  mnln  were  cloven  asunder, 
And  lives  were  mown,  tike  grain; 

Ajid  men  stood  calmly  under. 
While  deaths  fell  thick  as  itin. 

High  on  those  mountain  ridges 
Our  sliatiered  Hues  we  close. 

Peat  In  by  slippery  ledges, 
And  girt  by  treacherous  foes ; 

The  wliilp,  fi'om  woodland  edges, 
Their  ambusk  narrower  grows. 

In  vain,  the  conflict  slinring,  , 
SlanliHttun's  bravps  unite ; 

All  vainly — forward  faring — 
Our  Califoniiuns  flglit ; 

In  vain,  with  stubborn  daring. 
New  England's  heroes  smile. 

Down  by  tlie  woodland  wickets. 
Bold  WiSTAR  holds  his  men ; 

TUey  drive  the  foemen's  pickets — 
They  sweep  the  midway  glen  ; 

And  back  to  rebel  thickets 
They  hurt  the  war  again. 

Wild  was  the  deed  they  ventured — 

Pealing  deflnnt  ehout ; 
Up  where  the  foemen  centered — 

luto  that  rebel  rout — 
Six  score  of  heroes  entered  ; 

But,  fltim  those  woodland  msrgcs, 
Reckless  wlib  reW  spleen, 

Down  bore  the  foemen'g  cluirges 
Filling  tlic  tRMiIows  green  ; 

Under  o'tr  fUDs — like  targea — 
Choking  the  deep  rvvbe. 


V  V 


Quick,  through  the  braxen  spiral. 
They  ram  the  cartridge  deep ; 

"  Look  h>  the  left  r'  cries  Bbira]>, 
Pointing  where  lebels  creep ; 

Then,  on  their  pathway,  gyral, 
Oh  1  bow  the  mad  bolts  leap  I 

Well-aimed  and  sorely  frightening. 

That  shot  made  fearhil  room ; 
It  smote  the  foe, like  lightning; 

It  scooped  a  crimson  tomb  ; 
Then,  for  a  moment  brightening 

Ucn^Tose  athwart  our  gloom. 
But  vllnjv  thus  we  held  them  ; 

In  Twat  eveiy  pass 
Thrice  and  still  thrice  rejwlcd  lliem — 

MowiB^them  down  like  grass ; 
SdJI,  an  (mi  ToUeya' felled  tbein. 

Rose  they  in  swarming  maas. 
And  Ccia<}SWEi.i.'B  wrist  was  scvereil ; 

And  Ward  lay  on  the  heath  ; 
Bold  WisTAB's  arm  was  shivered — 

His  saber  dropped  benestli  ;• 
Otir  Oenerai'a  band  delivered 

The  good  sword  to  its  sheath. 
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Now  came  the  furioiv  mingling. 

♦— 

When  hand  ti)  hand  we  fought ; 

We  niaed  it  from  Its  gore. 

Each  man  his  foeman  ringling, 

His  foeman'B  lift^blood Bought; 

Our  brows  were  darkly  lowering; 

Each  nerre  with  haired  tingling ;  , 

Our  teeth  were  set  with  hatp ; 

Each  pnlac  with  passion  fraoght 

Each  man  of  us  seemed  towering. 

A  giant,  stern  as  fete; 

Once  mo™  the  rebels  rallied, 

The  trallora,  backward  cowering. 

Behind  their  greenwood  cloak; 

Gave  us  &  pathway  straight 

From  forest-gapH  thcj  sallied, 

Through  clouds  of  rolling  smoke ; 

And  thus  we  bore  our  Leader, 

Like  demons,  wild  and  pallid. 

Down  from  the  mountain-fray ; 

Upon  Dur  left  thej  broke. 

Fallen,  like  a  lofty  cedar. 

Grand  in  his  fell  be  ]nj ; 

God— of  all  hearts  Ibe  Reader- 

Our  gallant  General  calls ; 

Knows  how  we  grieved  that  day  1 

"Stand  firm  I"  he  cries — loud  shorn  lug ; 

We  stand,  lihe  living  walls : 

Pull  many  a  glorious  battle 

Has  proved  our  soldier-stuff; 

And  then— the  General  fyis  I 

Through  years  of  war's  wild  rattle- 

Through  yeare  of  trials  tongb ; 

Since  loyal  men,  like  cattle, 

Were  shut  down  at  Ball's  Bldw. 

■  But  never  a  conflict  older 

Did  riclicr  laurels  bear  j 

For  nevLT  a  struggle  bolder 

Did  hem-yeomen  share, 

Where,  slinulder  close  to  shoulder, 

They  died — m  grand  despair. 

Long  may  that  red  "  God's  acre  ' 

The  seeds  of  Freedom  keep ! 

Bwert  to  our  Lord  and  Mater 

QUI-  heaven  1  that  wild  collision  I 

The  Harvest  that  we  reap ! 

The  rush,  the  curse,  the  blow  ! 

Long  may  tlio  blood  of  Bakeu 

Bkiral — with  fierce  decision — 

Hallow  that  storied  ateep  I 

Has  struck  the  murderer  low ; 

Then  o'er  our  gory  vision. 

WJiere  the  red  sunset  closes — 

A  red  tide  seems  to  flow  1 

O'er  the  Pacific  spread  ; 

There  the  brave  Chief  ri'posot — 

That  sight  1 — OhI  wbomay  brave  it! — 

Cnlndy  in  Glory's  bed ! 

Where  Bakeh's  boily  liesl 

Sweet  be  the  breath  of  roses 

The  red  tide  seems  to  lave  it : — 

Over  that  good,  gray  head  1 

"  For  God's  sake  1"  Harvkt  cries— 

"Bojsl  will  you  let  them  have  it  r 

'-  -*?*. 

Then  to  the  press  he  flica. 

Our  angry  war-cry  sounding. 

T ,  .-%;-■:;  -^:"-  '^^r-^Wm'.--.^  ;-w 

Into  that  press  we  bore  ; 

-.^^SBSka^L^^^'   -'■'  f\ 

Fnll  on  the  rebels  bounding. 

^S^^^HJ^HH^^^e"^ -' '^^ " 

Wo  dToTjB  them  back  once  more. 

■^^^WHHHpWBftwii!''*^*' ^ 
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THE  DEAD  LETTER 
CHAPTER  L 


I  PAUSED  Buddenly  in  my  work.  Over 
a  yeufa  experience  in  tlio  Dead  Let- 
ter office  had  given  a  mechaiiical  ra- 
pidity to  my  raOTements  in  opening, 
noUng,  and  rlaseifying  the  contents 
of  the  bundles  before  me ;  Eind,  so  (or 
ttom.  there  being  kny  Uiing  exciting  to 
the  curiosity,  or  iatereating  to  the  mind, 
iu  }ho  employment,  it  was  of  the  most 
mouotnnouB  character. 

Young  ladies  whose  love-letters  have 
goDO  astray,  evil  men  whose  plans  have 
been  confided  in  wriUng  to  llieir  confed- 
erotcs,  may  feci  but  little  npprehenBioa 
of  tiio  prying  eyes  of  our  Depnrtment ; 
noihiug  attracts  it  but  objects  of  maleiial 
value — Bcnliment  ia  below  par;  it  given 
attention  only  to  such  tangible  interests 
as  are  represented  by  bank-bills,  gold- 
pieces,  .cliecks,  jewelry,  miniatures,  et 
celem.  Oceastoually  a  grnvc  clerk  smiles 
(ar<lonically  at  the  ridiculous  cliaracler 
of  Boiiic  of  Ibe  articles  which  come  to 
ligiit ;  sometimes,  perlmiis,  looks  tliought- 
ftilly  for  a  moment  at  a  witiieied  rose- 
bud, or  bunch  of  pressed  violets,  a  homely 


Ihtle  pin-cushion,  or  a  book-mark,  wish- 
ing it  bad  reached  its  proper  destinaUon. 
I  cannot  answer  for  other  employees,  who 
may  not  bsve  even  this  amount  of  heajt 
and  imagination  to  invest  in  the  dull 
business  of  a  Oovemment  office ;  but 
when  I  was  in  the  Department  I  was 
guilty,  at  intervals,  of  sucJi  folly — yet  I 
passed  for  the  coldest,  most  cynical  man 
of  tliem  all. 

The  letter  which  I  held  ia  my  para- 
lyzed fingers  when  tliey  so  abruptly 
ceased  tbeir  dexterous  movements,  was 
cont^ned  in  a  closely-sealed  envelope, 
yellowed  by  time,  and  dh-ectcd  In  a  pe- 
culiar hand  to  "John  Owen,  Peekskill, 
New  York,"  and  the  dale  on  tlie  stamp 
was  "  October  18th,  1857  " — making  the 
letter  two  yeare  old.  I  know  not  what 
magnetism  passed  fhmi  it,  putting  me,  as 
the  ^iritualists  say,  en  rapport  with  it; 
I  bad  not  yet  cut  the  lappet ;  and  tbc 
only  thing  I  could  fix  upon  as  the  cause 
of  my  attraction  was,  that  at  the  date 
indicated  on  the  envelope,  J  had  been  a 
reddent  of  Blankville,  twenty  miles  fh>ra 
Peekskill  —  and  something  about  that 
datel 

Yet,  this  was  no  excuse  for  my  agita- 
tion ;  I  was  not  of  an  Inquisitive  dispo- 
sition ;  nor  did  "  John  Owen  "  belong  to 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance.  I  sat 
there  with  such  a  strange  expression  up- 
on my  face,  that  one  of  my  fellows,  rc- 
markiDg  my  mood,  exclaimed.  Jestingly : 

"  What  b  it,  Redfield  f  A  check  for 
a  hundred  thousand  f 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  I  haven't 
opened  it,"  I  answered,  at  random ;  and 
with  this  I  cut  the  wrapper,  impelled  by 
some  strongly-defined,  irresistible  influ- 
ence to  Tcail  tbe  lime-stained  sheet  in- 
closed     It  ran  in  this  wise: 

"  DsAB  Sir— It's  too  bad  to  i 
you.  Could  not  execute  your 
everybody  concerned  will  disco' 
a  charming  day  ! — good  for  taking  a  pic- 
ture. That  old  Mend  I  introduced  you 
to  won't  tell  tales,  and  you  bad  not  better 
bother  yourself  to  visit  liim.  "The  next 
time  you  And  roiirself  in  hU  arms,  don't 
feel  in  his  left  hand  )xtcket  for  the  broken 
tooth-pick  which  I  lent  hhn.  He  is  wel- 
come to  it.  If  you're  at  the  place  of  pay- 
ment, I  shan't  be  there,  not  having  AilOlled 
the  order,  and  having  given  up  my  emigiW- 


lioappoint 
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tioD  project,  much  aeainst  my  will ;  so, 
goyem  yourself  accordingly.    Sorry  your 
prospects  are  so  poor,  and  lielieye  me,  with 
the  greatest  possible  esteem, 
"  Your  disappointed 

"  Negotiatob.** 

To  explain  why  this  brief  epistle,  nei- 
ther lucid  nor  interesting  in  itself,  should 
affect  me  as  it  did,  I  must  go  back  to 
the  time  at  which  it  was  written. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ByXNTB  OF  A  laGHT. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
cloudy,  windy  autunvi  day,  that  I  left 
the  office  of  John  Argyll,  Esq.,  in  his 
company,  to  take  tea  and  spend  the  even- 
ing in  his  family.  I  was  a  law-student- 
in  the  office,  and  was  favored  with  more 
than  ordinary  kindness  by*  him  on  ao- 
count  of  a  friendship  which  had  existed 
between  him  and  my  deceased  &ther. 
When  young  men,  they  had  started  out 
in  life  together,  in  equal  circumstances ; 
one  had  died  early,  just  as  fortune  began 
to  smile ;  the  other  lived  to  continue  in 
well-earned  prosperity.  Mr.  Aigyll  had 
never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
orphan  son  of  his  friend.  He  had  aided 
my  mother  in  giving  me  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation, and  had  taken  me  into  his  office 
to  complete  my  law  studies.  Although 
I  did  not  boaid  at  his  house,  I  was  al- 
most like  a  member  of  the  &mily ;  there 
was  always  a  place  for  me  at  his  table, 
with  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  I  pleased. 
This  being  Saturday,  I  was  expected  to 
go  home  with  him,  and  stay  over  Sunday 
if  Hiked. 

We  quickened  our  steps  as  a  few 
laige  drops  were  sprinkled  over  us  out 
of  the  darkening  clouds. 

''  It  wiU  be  a  ramy  night,''  said  Mr. 
Ai^lL 

"  It  mfly  dear  away  yet,*'  I  said,  look- 
ing toward  a  rift  in  the  west,  through 
which  tiie  declining  sun  was  pouring  a 
crimson  stream.  He  shook  his  head 
doubtfhlly ;  and  we  hurried  up  the  steps 
into  the  house,  to  escape  the  threatened 
drenching. 

Entering  the  parloiBy  we  found  no  one 


but  James,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Argyll,  a 
young  man  of  about  my  own  age,  loung- 
ing upon  a  sofa. 

"  Where  are  the  girls  r 

"They  haven't  descended  from  the 
heavenly  regions  yet,  uncle." 

**  Dressing  themselves  to  death,  I  ex- 
pect— ^it's  Saturday  evening,  I  remem- 
ber," smiled  the  indulgent  ikther,  passing 
on  into  the  library. 

I  sat  down  by  the  west  window,  and 
looked  out  at  the  coming  storm.  I  did 
not  like  James  Aigyll  much,  nor  he  m«; 
so  that,  as  much  as  we  were  thrown  to- 
gether, our  intercourse  continued  con- 
strained. On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  persisting  in 
talking  on  all  kinds  of  indifferent  sul> 
jects  despite  of  my  brief  replies.  I  was 
wondering  when  Eleanor  would  malice 
her  appearance.  *  - 

At  last  she  came.  I  heard  her  silk 
dress  rustle  down  the  stairs,  and  my  eyes 
were  upon  her  when  she  entered  the 
room.  She  was  dressed  with  unusual 
care,  and  her  face  wore  a  brilliant,  ex- 
pectant smile.  The  smile  was  for  nei- 
ther of  us.  Perhaps  James  thought  of 
it ;  I  am  sure  I  did,  with  secret  suffering 
— with  a  sharp  pang  which  I  was  asham- 
ed of,  and  fought  inwardly  to  conquer. 

She  spoke  pleasantly  to  both  of  us, 
but  with  a  preoccupied  air  not  flattering 
to  our  vanily.  Too  restless  to  sit,  she 
paced  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
.  parlors,  seeming  to  radiate  light  as  she 
walked,  like  some  superb  Jewel — so  lus- 
trous was  her  countenance  and  so  fine 
her  costume.  Little  smiles  would  sparkle 
about  her  lips,  little  trills  of  song  break 
forth,  as  if  she  were  unconscious  of  ob- 
servers. She  had  a  right  to  be  glad ; 
she  appeared  to  exult  in  her  own  beauty 
and  happiness.  , 

Presently  she  came  to  the  window, 
and  as  she  stood  by  my  side,  a  burst  of 
glory  streamed  through  the  &st-cloeing 
clouds,  enveloping  her  in  a  golden  at- 
mosphere, tinting  her  black  hair  with 
purple,  flushing  her  clear  cheeks  and  flie 
pearls  about  her  throat  The  fragrance 
of  the  rose  she  wore  on  her  breast  min- 
gled with  the  light ;  for  a  moment  I  was 
'  thrided  and  overpowered ;  but  the  dark- 
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bine  eyes  were  not  looking  on  me — they 
were  regarding  the  weather. 

.  "  How  proyoking  that  it  shonld  rain 
to-night,"  she  Boid,  and  as  the  slight 
cloud  of  vexation  Birept  over  her  fece, 
the  blackness  of  night  closed  orer  the 
gleam  of  sunset,  so  sudilenly  that  we 
conld  liardiy  discern  each  other. 

"  The  rain  will  not  keep  Horehud 
Kway,"  I  tuiswered. 

"  Of  course  not — but  I  don't  want 
him  lo  get  wet  wallitng  up  from  the  d$- 
pOt ;  and  Billy  has  pat  Up  the  Carriage 
in  view  of  the  storm." 

At  tlint  moment  a  wild  gost  of  wind 
smote  the  house  so  llial  It  shook,  and 
the  rain  came  down  with  a  roar  that  was 
deafening.     Eleanor  rung  fbr  lights. 

"  Tell  cook  to  be  snre  and  have  choco- 
late for  supper  —  and  cream  for  the 
peaches,"  bIic  said  to  the  servant  who 
came  in  to  tight  the  gas. 

The  giri  smiled;  she  knew,  In  com- 
mon with  her  mUlress,  who  It  was  pre- 
ferred chocolate  and  liked  cream  with 
peaches;  the  love  of  a  woman,  however 
sublime  in  some  of  Ita  qnalitles,  never 
&ils  in  the  lender  domestic  instincts 


WATCKIHa. 

which  delight  In  promoting  the  comfort 
and  personal  tastes  of  its  object. 

"  We  need  not  have  troubled  ourselves 
to  wear  our  new  dresses,"  pouted  Mary, 
the  younger  sister,  who  had  followed  El- 
eanor down  euiirs ;  "  there  will  be  no- 
body here  to-night" 

Both  James  and  myself  objected  to 
being  dnbhed  nobody.  The  willful 
young  beauty  said  all  the  gay  things  she 
pleased,  telling  us  she  certainly  ^ould 
not  have  worn  her  blue  silk,  nor  puffed 
her  hair  for  us — 

— "  Nor  for  Henty  Uoreland  either — 
he  never  looks  at  me  after  the  first  min- 
ute. Engaged  people  are  so  stupid.  I 
wish  he  and  Eleanor  would  make  an  end 
of  It  If  Tm  ever  gotag  to  be  bride's- 
maid,  I  want  to  be — " 

"  And  a  clear  Held  afterward,  J/Uta 
Molly,"  Jested  her  cousb.  "  Come !  play 
tiiat  new  polka  for  me." 

"  You  couldn't  hear  It  If  I  did.  The 
rain  is  playing  a  polka  (his  evening,  and 
the  wind  is  dandng  to  it" 

He  laughed  loudly — more  loudly  than 
the  idle  fency  WBrrantcd. 

"  Let  ns  see  if  we  can  not  make  moro 
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noise  than  the  stonn/'  he  said,  going  to 
the  piano  and  thumping  out  the  most 
thunderous  piece  that  he  could  recall.  I 
was  not  a  musician,  but  It  seemed  to  me 
there  were  more  discords  than  the  law 
of  melody  allowed ;  and  Mary  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears,  and  ran  away  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

For  the  next  half-hour  the  rain  came 
down  in  wide  sheets,  flapping  against 
the  windows,  as  the  wind  blew  it  hither 
and  thither.  James  continued  at  the 
piano,  and  Eleanor  moved  restlessly 
about,  stealing  glances,  now  and  then,  at 
her  tiny  watch. 

All  at  once  there  occurred  one  of  those 
pauses  which  precede  the  fresh  outbreak- 
ing of  a  storm;  as  if  startled  by  tl^ 
sudden  lull,  James  Argyll  paused  in  his 
plying ;  Just  then  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  pierced  the  silence  with 
more  than  usual  power,  as  the  evening 
train  swept  around  the  curve  of  the  hill 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  rush- 
ed on  into  the  d6pdt  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  village. 

There  is  something  unearUily  in  the 
scream  of  the  "  steam-eagle,"  especially 
when  heard  at  night  He  seems  like  a 
sentient  thing,  with  a  will  of  his  own, 
tmbending  and  irresistible  ;  and  his  cry 
Is  threatening  and  defiant  This  night 
it  rose  upon  the  storm  prolonged  and 
dolefhl.  I  know  not  how  it  sounded 
to  the  others,  but  to  me,  whose  imagina- 
tion was  already  wrought  upon  by  the 
tempest  and  by  the  presence  of  the  wo- 
man I  hopelessly  loved,  it  came  with  an 
effect'  perfectly  overwhelming;  it  filled 
Che  air,  even  the  perfumed,  lighted  air 
of  the  parlor,  full  of  a  dismal  waiL  It 
threatened  —  I  know  hot  what  It 
warned  against  some  strange,  unseen 
disaster.  Then  it  sunk  into  a  hopeless 
ciy,  so  full  of  mortal  anguish,  that  I 
involuntarily  put  my  fingers  to  my  ears. 
Perhaps  James  felt  something  of  the 
same  thing,  for  he  started  from  the  pi- 
anoHStool,  walked  twice  or  thrice  across 
the  floor,  then  flung  himself  again  upon 
the  sofa,  and  for  a  long  time  sat  with  his 
cjes  shaded,  neither  speaking  nor  stirring. 

Eleanor,  with  maiden  artifice,  took  up 
a  book,  and  composed  herself  to  pre- 


tend to  read ;  she  would  not  have  her 
lover  to  know  that  she  had  been  so  rest- 
less while  awaiting  his  coming.  Only 
Mary  fluttered  about  like  a  humming^ 
bird,  diving  into  the  sweets  of  things, 
the  music,  the  flowers,  wliatever  had 
honey  in  it ;  and  teasing  me  in  the  in- 
tervals. 

I  have  said  that  I  loved  Eleanor.  I 
did,  secretly,  in  silence  and  regret,  against 
my  Judgment  and  will,  and  because  I 
could  not  help  it  I  was  quite  certain 
that  James  loved  her  also,  and  I  felt 
sorry  for  him;  sympathy  was  taught 
me  by  my  own  sufferings,  though  I  had 
never  felt  attracted  toward  his  character. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  sullen  in 
temper,  as  well  as  selfish ;  and  then  again 
I  reproached  myself  for  uncharitable- 
ness;  it  might  have  been  his  circum- 
stances which  rendered  him  morose — 
he  was  dependent  upon  his  uncle— and 
his  unhappiness,  which  made  him  appear 
unamiable. 

I  loved,  without  a  particle  of  hope. 
Eleanor  was  engaged  to  a  young  gentle- 
man in  every  way  worthy  of  her:  of 
fine  demeanor,  high  social  position,  and 
unblemished  moral  character.  As  much 
as  her  many  admirers  may  have  envied 
Heniy  Moreland,  they  could  not  dislike 
him.  To  see  the  young  couple  together 
was  to  feel  that  theirs  would  be  one  of 
those  "  matches  made  in  heaven  " — in 
age,  character,  worldly  drcumstances^ 
beauty  and  cultivation  there  was  a  rare 
correspondenca. 

Mr.  Moreland  was  engaged  with  hia 
father  in  a  banking  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  owned  a  summer 
villa  in  Blankville,  and  it  had  been  dur- 
ing his  weeks  of  summer  idleness  here 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Eleanor  Argyll 

At  this  season  of  the  year  his  business 
kept  him  in  the  city ;  but  he  wa»  in  the 
habit  of  coming  out  every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon and  spending  Sabbath  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Argyll,  the  marriage  which 
was  to  terminate  a  betrothal  of  nearly 
two  years  being  now  not  very  far  away. 
On  her  nineteenth  birthday,  which  came 
in  December,  Eleanor  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. 
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Another  half-hour  passed  away  and  the 
expected  gaest  did  not  arriye.  He  nsa- 
ally  reached  the  honse  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  arriyal  of  the  train ;  I  could  see 
that  his  betrothed  was  playing  nervously 
with  her  watch-chain,  though  she  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  book. 

<*  Come,  let  us  have  tea ;  I  am  himgry/' 
said  Mr.  Argyll,  coming  out  of  the  library. 
^  I  had  a  long  ride  alter  dinner.  Ko  use 
waiting,  Eleanor— he  won't  be  here  to- 
night"— he  pinched  her  cheek  to  express 
his  sympathy  for  her  disappointment — 
^  a  little  shower  didn't  use  to  keep  beaux 
away  when  I  was  a  boy." 

*'A  UiUe  rain,  papal  I  never  heard 
such  a  torrent  before;  besides,  it  was 
not  the  storm,  of  course,  for  he  would 
already  have  taken  the  cars  before  it 
commenced." 

**  To  be  sure  I  to  be  sure  I  defend  your 
sweetheart,  Ella— that's  right  I  But  it 
may  have  been  raining  down  there  half 
the  day— the  storm  comes  from  that 
direction.    James,  are  you  asleep  ?" 

"I'll  soon  see,"  cried  Maiy,  pulling 
away  the  hand  from  her  cousin's  face — 
*'  why,  James,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Her  question  caused  us  all  to  look  at 
him ;  his  face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness ;  his 
eyes  burning  like  coals  of  fire. 

**  Nothing  is  the  matter !  I've  been  half 

asleep,"    he    answered,    laughing,   and 

>fpringing  to  his  feet.    '*  Molly,  shall  I 

.hate  the  honor?" — she  took  his  ofiered 

ann,  and  we  went  in  to  t«a. 

The  sight  of  the  well-ordered  table,  at 
the  head  of  which  Eleanor  presided,  the 
flilyer,  the  lights,  the  odor  of  the  chocolate 
overpowering  the  fainter  fragrance  of  the 
tea,  was  enough  to  banish  thoughts  of  the 
tempest  raging  without,  saving  Just 
enough  consciousness  of  it  to  enhance 
the  enjoyment  of  the  luxuxy  within. 

Even  Eleanor  could  not  be  cold  to  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  hour;  the 
Mears,  which  at  first  she  could  hardly 
keep  out  of  her  proud  blue  eyes,  went 
back  to  their  sources ;  she  made  an  eflforf 
to  be  gay,  and  succeeded  in  being  very 
charming.  I  think  she  still  hoped  he 
had  been  delayed  at  the  village;    or,  | 


that  there  would  be  a  note  for  her  at  the 
post-offlce,  explaining  his  absence. 

For  once,  the  usually  kind,  considerate 
girl  was  selfish.  Severe  as  was  the  storm, 
she  insisted  upon  sending  a  servant  to  the 
oflSce ;  she  could  not  be  kept  in  suspense 
until  Monday. 

She  would  hardly  believe  his  statement, 
upon  his  return,  that  the  mail  had  been 
changed,  and  there  was  really  no  message 
whatever. 

We  went  back  to  the  parlor  and  passed 
a  merry  evening. 

A  touch  of  chagrin^  a  fear  that  we 
should  suspect  how  deeply  she  was  dis- 
appointed, caused  Eleanor  to  appear  in 
unusually  high  spirits.  She  sung  what- 
ibver  I  asked  of  her ;  she  played  some 
delicious  music ;  she  parried  the  wit  of 
others  with  keener  and  brighter  repartee ; 
the  roses  bloomed  on  her  cheeks,  the 
stars  rose  in  her  eyes.  It  was  not  aiK. 
altogether  happy  excitement;  I  knew 
that  pride  and  loneliness  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it;  but  it  made  her  brilliantly 
beautiftiL  I  wondered  what  Moreland 
would  feel  to  see  her  so  lovely — I  almost 
regretted  that  he  was  not  there. 

James,  too,  was  in  an  exultant 
mood. 

It  was  late  when  we  retired.  I  was  in 
a  state  of  mental  activity  which  kept  me 
awake  for  hours  after.  I  never  heard  it 
rain  as  it  did  that  night — the  water  seem- 
ed to  come  down  in  solid  masses,  and, 
occasionally,  the  wind  shook  the. strong 
mansion  as  if  it  were  a  child.  I  could 
not  sleep.  There  was  something  awful 
in  the  storm.  If  I  had  had  a  touch  of 
superstition  about  me  I  should  have  said 
that  spirits  were  abroad. 

A  healthy  man,  of  a  somewhat  vivid 
Imagination,  but  without  nervousness, 
unknowing  bodDy  fear,  I  was  still  affect- 
ed strangely.  I  shuddered  in  my  soft 
bed;  the  wild  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
lingered  in  my  ears ;  something  betides  rain 
seemed  beating  at  the  vmdatDS.  Ah,  my 
God  I  I  knew  afterward  what  it  was. 
It  was  a  human  soul,  disembodied,  linger- 
ing about  the  place  on  earth  most  dear 
to  it  The  rest  ofthe  household  slept  well, 
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80  far  as  I  could  Judge,  by  its  silence  and 
deep  repose. 

Toward  morning  I  fell  asleep ;  when  I 
awoke  the  rain  was  over;  the  sun  shone 
brightly;  the  ground  was  coyered  with 
gay  autumn  leaves  shaken  down  by  the 
wind  and  ram;  the  day  promised  well 
I  shook  off  the  impressions  of  the  dark- 
ness, dressed  myself  quickly,  for  the 
breakfast-bell  had  rung,  and  descending, 
Joined  the  family  of  my  host  at  the  table. 
In  the  midst  of  our  cheerful  repast,  the 
door-bell  rung.  Eleanor  started;  the 
thought  that  her  lover  might  hare  stayed 
at  the  hotel  acUoining  the  depot  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain,  must  have  crossed  her 
mind,  for  a  rapid  blush  rose  to  her  cheeks, 
and  she  inyoluntarily  put  up  a  hand  to 
the  dark  braids  of  her  hair  as  if  to  give 
them  a  more  graceful  touch.  The  servant 
came  in,  saying  that  a  man  at  the  door 
wished  to  speak  with  Hr.  Argyll  and  Mr. 
Bedfield. 

*'  He  says  it's  important,  and  can't  wait, 
Bir." 

We  .arose  and  went  out  into  the  hall, 
closing  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room 
behind  u& 

"  I'm  very  sorry— I've  got  bad  news— 
I  hope  you  won't" — stammered  the  mes- 
senger, a  servant  from  the  hotel 

*'  What  18  ii  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Argyll 

''The  young  gentleman  that  comes 
here— Moreland's  his  name,  I  believe — 
was  found  dead  on  the  road  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Dead  ?" 

"  They  want  you  to  come  down  to  the 
inquest  They've  got  him  in  a  room 
of  our  house.  They  think  it's  a  fit — 
there's  no  marks  of  any  thing." 

The  father  and  I  looked  at  each  other; 
the  lips  of  both  were  quivering ;  we  both 
thought  of  Eleanor. 

**  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"^  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Argyll  I  haven't 
liad  time  to  think." 

**  I  can  not — I  can  not —  " 

''Nor  I— not  Just  yet  Sarah,  tell  the 
young  ladies  we  have  gone  out  a  short 
time  on  business— and  don't  you  breathe 
what  you  have  heard.    Don't  let  any  one 


in  until  we  return— don't  allow  any  one 
to  see  Miss  Eleanor.    Be  prudent" 

Her  frightened  face  did  not  promise 
much  for  her  discretion. 

Hastening  to  the  hotel,  ahready  sur* 
rounded  by  many  people,  we  found  the 
distressing  message  too  true.  Upon  a 
lounge,  in  a  private  sitting-room,  lay  the 
body  of  Heniy  MoreUnd  I  The  coroner 
and  a  couple  of  physicians  had  already 
arrived.  It  was  their  opinion  that  he  had 
died  from  natural  causes,  as  there  was 
not  the  least  evidence  of  violence  to  be 
seen.  The  fkce  was  as  pleasant  as  in 
slumber;  we  could  hardly  believe  him 
dead  until  we  touched  the  icy  forehead, 
about  which  the  thick  ringlets  of  brown 
hair  clung,  saturated  with  rain. 

"  What's  this  ?"  exclaimed  one,  as  we 
began  to  relieve  the  corpse  of  its  wet  gar- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  a  farther  exam- 
ination. It  was  a  stab  in  the  back.  Not 
a  drop  of  blood— only  a  small  triangular 
hole  in  the  doak,  through  the  other  cloth- 
ing, hito  the  body.  The  investigation 
soon  revealed  the  nature  of  the  death- 
wound  ;  it  had  been  given  by  a  fine,  sharp 
dirk  or  stiletto.  So  firm  and  forcible 
had  been  the  blow  that  it  had  pierced  the 
lung  and  struck  the  rib  with  sufficient 
force  to  break  tlie  blade  of  the  weapon, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
point  of  which  was  found  in  the  wound. 
Death  must  have  been  instantaneoua 
The  victim  had  fiedlen  forward  upon  hia^ 
face,  bleedifig  inwardly,  which  accounted 
for  no  blood  having  been  at  first  per- 
ceived; and  as  he  had  fallen,  so  he  had 
lain  tlirough  all  the  drenching  storm  of  thai 
miserable  night  When  discovered  by 
the  first  passer-by,  after  daylight,  he  was 
lying  on  the  path,  by  the  side  of  the 
street,  which  led  up  in  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Argyll's,  his  traveling-bag  by  his  ^de, 
his  fiice  to  the  ground.  The  bag  was  not 
touched,  neither  the  watch  and  mon^  on 
his  pesBon,  making  it  evident  that  robber;^ 
was  not  the  object  of  the  murderer. 

A  stab  in  the  back,  in  the  double  dark- 
ness of  night  and  storm  I  What  enemy 
had  Henry  Moreland,  to  do  this  deed 
npon  him? 
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It  is  useless  now  to  repeat  all  the  vary- 
ing coi\]ectures  rising  in  our  minds,  or 
wldch  continued  to  engross  the  entire 
community  for  weeka  thereafter.  It  be- 
came at  once  the  favorite  theory  of  ma(iy 
that  young  Moreland  had  perished  by  a 
stroke  intended  for  some  other  person. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  news  swept 
through  the  village  like  a  whirlwind, 
destroying  the  calmness  of  that  Sabbath 
morning,  tossing  the  minds  of  people 
more  fearfully  than  the  material  tempest 
had  tossed  the  frail  leaves.  Murder  I  and 
such  a  murder  in  such  a  place  1 — ^not  twen- 
ty rods  firom  the  busiest  haunts  of  men,  on 
a  peaceful  street— sudden,  sure,  unpro- 
voked! People  looked  behind  them  as 
they  walked,  hearing  the  assassin's  step 
in  every  rustle  of  the  breeze.  Murder  I — 
the  far-away,  irigbtfVil  idea  had  suddenly 
assumed  a  real  shape— it  seemed  to  have 
stalked  through  the  town,  entering  each 
dwelling,  standing  by  every  hearth-stone. 

While  the  inquest  was  proceeding,  Mr. 
Argyll  and  myself  were  thinking  more  of 
Eleanor  than  of  her  murdered  lover. 

**  This-  is  wretched  business,  Richard/' 
said  the  father.  **  I  am  so  unnerved  I  can 
do  nothing.  Will  you  telegraph  to  his 
parents  for  me?" 

His  parents — here  was  more  misery. 
I  had  not  thought  of  them.  I  wrote  out 
the  dreadful  message  which  it  ought  to 
have  melted  the  wires  with  pity  to  carry. 

"And  now  you  must  go  to  Eleanor. 
She  must  not  hear  it  fh)m  stringers ;  and 
I  can  not — Richard!— you  will  tell  her, 
will  you  not?  I  will  follow  you  home 
immediately.  As  soon  as  I  have  made 
arrangements  to  have  poor  Henry  brought 
to  our  house  when  the  inquest  is  over." 

He  wrung  my  hand,  looking  at  me  so 
beseechingly,  that,  loth  as  I  was,  I  had  no 
thought  of  refusing.  I  felt  like  one  walk- 
ing with  firozen  feet  as  I  passed  out  of 
the  chamber  of  horror  into  the  peaceful 
sunlight,  along  the  very  path  he  had  last 
trodden,  and  over  the  spot  where  he  had 
fhUen  and  had  lain  so  many  hours  undis- 
covered, around  which  a.  crowd  was 
pressing,  disturbed,  excited,  but  not 
noisy.     The    sandy  soil  had   already 


filtered  the  rain,  so  as  to  be  nearly  diy ; 
there  was  nothing  to  give  a  due  to 
the  murderer*s  footsteps,  whither  he 
went  or  whence  he  came — what  impress 
they  might  have  made  in  the  hard, 
gravelly  walk  had  been  washed  out  by 
the  storm.  A  few  persons  were  search- 
ing carefully  for  the  weapon  which  had 
been  the  instrument  of  death,  and  which 
had  been  broken  in  the  wound,  thinking 
it  might  have  been  cast  away  in  the 
vicinity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIOUBE  BENEATH  THE  TREB& 

As  I  came  near  the  old  Argyll  man^on 
it  seemed  to  me  never  to  have  looked  so 
fair  before.  The  place  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  calm  prosperity.  Stately  and 
spacious  it  rose  f^om  the  lawn  in  the 
midst  of  great  old  oaks  whose  trunks 
must  have  hardened  through  a  century  of 
growth,  and  whose  red  leaves,  slowly  drop- 
ping, now  flamed  in  the  sunshine.  Al-  . 
though  the  growing  village  had  stretched 
up  to  and  encircled  the  grounds,  it  had 
still  the  air  of  a  country  place,  for  the 
lawn  was  roomy  and  the  gardens  were 
extensive.  The  house  was  built  of  stone, 
in  a  massive  and  yet  graceful  style ;  with 
such  sunshiny  windows  and  pleasant  por- 
ticoes that  it  had  nothing  of  a  somber  look. 

It  is  strange  what  opposite  emotions 
will  group  themselves  in  the  soul  at  the 
same  moment  The  sight  of  those  lordly 
trees  called  up  the  exquisite  pictures  of 
Tennyson's  "  Talking  Oak  " : 

^*  Oh,  mnffle  round  thy  kneee  with  fern, 
And  shadow  Samner-chace  I 
Long  nuij  thy  topmost  branch  diioem 
The  roofe  of  Somner-plaoe  I" 

I  wondered  if  Henry  had  not  repeated 
them,  as  he  walked  with  Eleanor  amid 
the  golden  light  and  flickering  shadows 
benesth  the  branches  of  these  trees.  I 
recalled  how  I  once,  in  my  madness,  be- 
fore I  Imew  that  she  was  betrothed  to  an- 
other, had  apostrophized  the  monarch  of 
them  all,  in  the  pas^onate  words  of  Wal- 
ter. Now,  looking  at  this  apcient  tree,  I 
p«roei?ed  with  my  eyesi  though  liardly 
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with  my  mind,  that  it  had  Bome  fresh 
ezcoTiations  upon  the  bark.  If  I  thought 
any  thing  at  all  about  it,  I  thought  it 
the  work  of  the  storm,  for  numerous 
branches  had  been  torn  from  the  trees 
throughout  the  grove,  and  the  ground  was 
carpeted  with  fresh'&llen  leaves. 

Passing  up  the  walk  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Eleanor  at  an  upper  window,  and 
heard  her  singing  a  hymn,  softly  to  her- 
self, as  she  moved  about  her  chamber.  I 
stopped  as  if  struck  a  blow.  How  could 
I  force  myself  to  drop  the  pall  over  this 
glorious  momin^^?  Alas  I  of  all  the 
homes  in  that  village,  perhaps  this  was 
the  only  one  on  which  the  shadow  had 
not  yet  fallen — this,  orer  which  it  was  to 
settle,  to  be  lifted  nevermore. 

Of  all  the  hearts  as  yet  unstartled  by  the 
tragic  event  was  that  most  certain  to  be 
withered — ^that  young  heart,  this  moment 
so  full  of  love  and  bliss,  caroling  hymns 
out  of  the  fullness  of  its  gratitude  to  God 
for  its  own  delicious  happiness. 

Oh,  I  must — ^I  must  I  I  went  in  at  an 
open  window,  from  a  portico  into  the 
library.  James  was  there,  dressed  for 
churdi,  his  prayer-book  and  handker- 
chief on  the  table,  and  he  looking  over 
the  last  evening's  paper.  The  sight  of 
liim  gave  me  a  slight  relief ;  his  uncle  and 
myself  had  forgotten  him  in  the  midst  of 
our  distress.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
to  tell  any  one  such  news,  but  any 
delay  in  meeting  Eleanor  was  eagerly  wel- 
<»med.  He  looked  at  me  inquiringly — 
my  manner  was  enough  to  denote  that 
something  had  gone  wrong. 

"Whati8it,Bichardr' 

"*  Horrible— most  horrible  P' 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter f 

**  Moreland  has  been  murdered." 

**MoreUndI  What?  Where?  Whom 
do  they  suspect  f ' 

**And  her  &ther  wishes  me  to  tell 
meaner.  Tou  are  her  cousin,  James; 
will  yoa  not  be  the  fittest  person  ?"  the 
hope  crossing  me  that  he  would  under- 
take the  delivery  of  the  message. 

**  ir  he  exclaimed,  leaning  against  the 
of  books  beside  him.    **I  1  oh,  no. 


not  L  rd  be  the  last  person  I  Fd  look 
well  telling  her  about  it,  wouldn't  I  ?" 
and  he  half  laughed,  though  trembling 
from  head  to  foot 

If  I  thought  his  manner  strange,  I  did 
not  won(ler  at  it— the  dreadftil  nature  of 
the  shock  had  unnerved  all  of  us. 

"  Where  is  Mary  ?"  I  asked ;  "  we  had 
better  tell  her  first,  and  have  her  present. 
Indeed,  I  wish—" 

I  had  turned  toward  the  door,  which 
opened  into  the  hall,  to  search  for  the 
younger  sister,  as  I  spoke ;  the  words 
died  on  my  lips.  Eleanor  was  standing 
there.  She  had  been  coming  in  to  get  a 
book,  and  had  evidently  heard  what  had 
passed.  She  was  as  white  as  the  morning 
dress  she  wore. 

**  Where  is  hef  Her  voice  sounded  al- 
most natural. 

**At  the  Eagle  Hotel,"  I  answered, 
without  reflection,  glad  that  she  showed 
such  self-command,  and,  since  she  did, 
glad  also  that  the  terrible  communication 
was  over. 

She  tmned  and  ran  through  the  hall, 
down  the  avenue  toward  the  gate.  In 
her  thin  slippers,  her  hah-  uncovered, 
fleet  as  a  vision  of  ^le  wind,  sbe  fled.  I 
sprung  after  her.  It  would  not  do  to  al- 
low her  to  shock  herself  with  that  sudden, 
awftil  sight  As  she  rushed  out  upon  the 
street  I  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

<*  Let  me  got  I  must  go  to  him  I  Don't 
you  see,  he  wiir  need  me  ?" 

She  made  an  effort  to  break  away, 
looking  down  the  street  with  strained 
eyes.  Poor  child  1  as  if,  he  being  dead, 
she  could  do  him  any  goodl  Her  stun- 
ned heart  had  as  yet  gone  no  fhrther  than 
that  if  Henry  was  hurt,  was  murdered, 
he  would  need  her  by  his  side.  She  must 
go  to  him  and  comfort  him  in  his  calam- 
ity. It  was  yet  to  teach  her  that  this 
world  and  tho  things  of  this  world— even 
she,  herself^  were  no  more  to  him. 

<«  Come  back,  Eleanor ;  they  will  bring 
him  to  you  before  long." 

I  had  to  lift  her  in  my  arms  and  carry 
her  back  to  the  house. 

In  the  ludl  we  met  Maty,  who  had 
heard  the  story  fix>m  James^  and  who 
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burst  into  teats  and  80bB  as  she  saw  her 
sister. 

**The7  are  keeping  me  away  from 
him,"  said  Eleanor,  pitiMly,  looking  at 
her.  I  felt  her  form  relax  in  my  arms, 
saw  that  she  had  fainted ;  Jan^  and  I 
carried  her  to  a  sofa,  while  Mary  ran  dis- 
tractedly for  the  housekeeper. 

There  was  noisy  wailing  now  in  the 
mansion;  the  servants  all  admired  and 
liked  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  their 
mistress  was  to  be  married ;  and,  as 
nsoal,  they  gave  fiill  scope  to  their 
powers  of  expressing  terror  and  sym- 
pathy. In  the  midst  of  cries  and  teais, 
the  insensible  girl  was  conveyed  to  her 
chamber. 
*  James  and  myself  paced  the  long  halls 

9  <^<^  porticoes,  waiting  to  hear  tidings  of 
her  recovery.  Alter  a  time  the  house- 
keeper came  down,  informing  ns  that 
Miss  Aigyll  had  come  to  her  senses; 
leastwise,  enough  to  open  her  eyes  and 
look  about ;  but  she  wouldn't  speak,  and 
she  looked  dreadfbl. 

Just  then  Mr.  Ai^ll  came  in.  After 
being  inlbrmed  of  what  had  occurred  he 
went  up  to  his  daughter's  room.  With 
uttermost  tendemesS|he  gave  her  the  de- 
tails of  the  murder,  as  they  were  known ; 
his  eyes  overrunning  with  tears  to  see 
that  not  a  drop  of  moisture  softened  her 
fixed,  unnatural  look. 

Friends  came  in  and  went  out  with  no 
«  .         notice  from  ber. 

'*  I  wish  they  would  all  leave  me  but 
you,  Mary,"  she  said,  after  a  time. 
Father,  you  will  let  me  know  when — ^" 

"  Yes— yes."  He  kissed  her,  and  she 
was  left  with  her  sister  for  a  watcher. 

Hours  passed.  Some  of  us  went  into* 
the  dining-room  and  drank  of  the  strong 
tea  which  the  housekeeper  had  prepared, 
for  we  felt  weak  and  unnerved.  The 
parents  were  expected  in  the  evening 
train,  there  being  but  one  train  running 
on  Sunday.  The  shadow  deepened  over 
the  house  from  hour  to  hour. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
body  could  be  removed  from  the  hotel 
where  the  coroner's  inquest  was  held.  I 
asked  James  to  go  with  me  and  attend 


upon  its  conveyance  to  Mr.  Argyll's. 
He  declined,  upon  the  plea  of  being  too 
much  unstrung  to  go  out 

As  the  sad  prdcession  reached  the 
garden  in  fix)nt  of*  the  mansion  with  its 
burden,  I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  seve- 
ral who  had  gathered  about,  a  woman, 
whose  fkce,  even  in  that  time  of  preoccu- 
pation, arrested  my  attention.  It  was 
that  of  a  girl,  young  and  handsome, 
though  now  thin  and  deadly  pale,  with  a 
wild  look  in  her  black  eyes,  which  were 
fixed  upon  the  shrouded  burden  with 
more  than  awe  and  curfosity. 

I  know  not  yet  why  I  remarked  her  so 
particularly ;  why  her  strange  face  made 
such  an  impression  on  me.  Once  she 
started  toward  us,  and  then  shrunk  back 
again.  By  her  dress  and  general  appear- 
ance she  might  have  been  a  shop-giri. 
I  had  never  seen  her  before. 

"  That  g^l,"  said  a  gentleman  by  my 
side,  "  acts  queerly.  And,  come  to  think, 
she  was  on  the  train  fr^m  New  York  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Not  the  one  poor 
Moreland  came  in^  the  one  before.  *  I  was 
on  board  myself,  and  noticed  her  partic- 
ularly, as  she  sat  fkdug  me.  She  seemed 
to  have  some  trouble  on  her  mind." 

I  seldom  forget  fiices ;  and  I  never  for- 
got  hers. 

"  I  will  trace  her  out,"  waiTmy  mental 
resolve. 

We  passed  on  Into  the  house,  and  de- 
posited our  charge  in  the  back  parlor.  I 
thought  of  Eleanor,  as  she  had  walked  this 
room  Just  twenty-four  hours  ago,  a  bril- 
liant viuon  of  love  and  triumphant 
beauty.  Ay  I  twenty-four  hours  ago  this 
clay  before  me  was  as  resplendent  with 
life,  as  eager,  as  glowing  with  the  hope 
of  the  soul  within  it  1  Now,  all  the  hours 
of  time  would  never  restore  the  tenant  to 
his  tenement  Who  had  dared  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  unlaw- 
ftilly  and  with  violence,  ejecting  this  hu- 
man soul  from  its  house  ? 

I  shuddered  as  I  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion.^ Somewhere  must  be  lurkhig  a 
guilty  creature,  with  a  heart  on  fire  from 
the  flames  of  hell,  with  which  it  had  pot 
itself  in  contact 
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Then  my  heart  stood  still  within  me — 
all  bat  the  fiunily  had  been  banished  from 
the  apartment — ^her  &ther  was  leading  in 
Eleanor.  With  a  slow  step,  clinging  to 
his  arm,  she  entered;  but  as  her  eyes 
fixed  themsdyes  upon  the  rigid  outlines 
lying  there  beneath  the  funeral  pall,  she 
sprung  forward,  casting  herself  upon  her 
lover's  corpse.  Before,  she  had  been 
silent ;  now  began  a  murmur  of  woe  so 
heart-rending  that  we  who  listened  wish- 
ed ourselys  deaf  before  our  ears  had  heard 
tones  and  sentences  which  could  never 
be  foigotten.  It  would  be  useless  for  me, 
a  man,  with  a  man's  language  and 
thoughts,  to  attempt  to  repeat  what  this 
brokenrhearted  woman  said  to  her  dead 
lover. 

It  was  not  her  words  so  much  as  it  was 
her  pathetic  tones. 

She  talked  to  him  as  if  he  were  alive 
and  could  hear  her.  She  was  resolved  to 
make  him  hear  and  feel  her  love  through 
the  dark  death  which  was  between  them. 

^Ah,  Henry,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
caressing  tone,  pressing  back  the  curls 
firom  his  forehead  with  her  hand,  "  your 
hair  is  wet  stiU.  To  think  that  you 
should  lie  out  there  all  night— all  night— 
on  the  ground,  in  the  rain,  and  I  not 
know  of  itl  I,  to  be  sleeping  in  my 
warm  bed— actually  sleeping,  and  you 
lying  out  in  the  storm,  dead.  That  is  the 
strangest  thing  1  that  makes  me  wonder 
— to  think  I  anUd/  Tell  me  that  you 
foigive  me  for  that,  darling— for  sleeping, 
you  know,  when  you  were  out  there.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  when  I  took  the  rose  out 
of  my  dress  at  night  I  dreamed  of  you 
all  night,  but  if  I  had  known  where  you 
were,  I  would  have  gone  out  barefooted, 
I  would  have  stayed  by  you  and  kept  the 
lain  from  your  fiice,  from  your  dear,  dear 
hair  that  I  like  so  much  and  hardly  ever 
dare  to  touch.  It  was  cruel  of  me  to 
sleep  so.  Would  you  guess,  I  was  vexed 
at  you  last  evening  because  you  didn't 
come?  It  was  that  made  me  so  gay — 
not  because  I  was  happy.  Vexed  at  you 
fi>r  not  coming,  when  you  could'  not 
oome  because  you  were  dead  I*'  and  she 
laughed. 


Afi  that  soft,  dreadfhl  laughter  thrilled 
through  the  room,  with  a  groan  Mr. 
Aigyll  arose  and  went  out ;  he  could  bear 
no  more.  Disturbed  with  a  fear  that  her 
reason  was  shaken,  I  ^oke  with  Maiy, 
and  we  two  tried  to  lift  her  up,  and  per- 
suade her  out  of  the  room. 

**  Oh,  don't  try  to  get  me  away  frt)m 
him  again,"  she  pleaded,  with  a  quiver- 
ing smile  which  made  us  sick.  *'  Don*t 
be  troubled,  Henry.  I'm  not  going^-I'm 
not  I  They  are  going  to  put  my  hand  in 
yours  and  bury  me  with  you.  It's  so 
curious  I  should  have  been  playing  the 
piano  and  wearing  my  new  dress,  and 
never  guessing  it  I  that  you  were  so  near 
me— dead — ^murdered  I" 

The  kisses ;  the  light,  gentle  touches  of 
his  hands  and  forehead,  as  if  she  might 
hurt  him  with  the  caresses  which  she 
could  not  withhold ;  the  intent  look 
which  continually  watched  him  as  if  ex- 
pecting an  answer;  the  miserable  smile 
upon  her  white  fiice — ^these  were  things 
which  haunted  those  who  saw  them 
through  many  a  fhture  slumber. 

'*  You  will  not  say  you  forgive  me  for 
singing  last  night  You  don't  say  a  word 
to  me— because  you  are  dead — ^that's  it« 
because  you  are  dead — ^murdered  I" 

The  echo  of  her  own  last  word  recalled 
her  wandering  reason. 

*'  My  God  I  murdered  I*'  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  rising  to  her  frtU  hight,  with  an 
awful  air ;  "  who  do  you  suppose  did  it  ?" 

Her  cousin  w|0  standing  near;  lier 
eyes  fell  upon  him  as  she  asked  the 
question.  The  look,  the  manner,  were 
too  much  for  his  already  overwrought 
sensibility ;  he  shrunk  away,  caught  my 
arm,  and  sunk  down,  insensible.  I  did 
not  wonder.  We  all  of  us  felt  as  if  we 
could  endure  no  more. 

Gk)ing  to  the  fiuniiy  physidan,  who 
waited  in  another  apartment,  I  begged 
of  him  to  use  some  influence  to  withdraw 
Miss  Argyll  fh>m  the  room,  and  quiet  her 
feelings  and  memory,  before  her  brain 
yielded  to  the  strain  upon  it  After  giving 
us  some  directions  what  to  do  with  James, 
he  went  and  talked  with  her,  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  tact,  that  the  danger 
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to  her  reason  seemed  paafling ;  perBoading 
her  also  mto  takmg  the  powder  which  he 
himself  administered ;  bnt  no  argument 
could  induce  her  to  leave  the  mute,  un- 
answering  day. 

The  arrival  of  the  relatives  was  the  last 
scene  in  the  tragedy  of  that  day.  Unable 
to  bear  more  of  it,  I  went  out  hi  the  dark- 
ness and  walked  upon  theiawn.  My  head 
was  hot ;  the  cool  air  felt  grateM  to  me ; 
I  leaned  long  upon  the  trunk  of  an  oak, 
whose  dark  shadow  shut  out  the  starlight 
from  about  me ;  thought  was  busy  with 
recent  events.  Who  was  the  murderer? 
The  question  revolved  In  my  brain,  com- 
ing uppennost  every  other  moment,  as 
certainly  as  the  turning  of  a  wheel  brings 
a  certain  point  again  and  again  to  the  top. 
My  training,  as  a  student  of  the  law,  help- 
ed my  mind  to  fix  npon  eveiy  slightest 
circumstance  which  might  hold  a  sus- 
pidon. 

"  Gould  that  woman  f '— but  no,  the 
hand  of  a  womad  could  scarcely  have 
given  that  sure  and  powerfbl  blow.  It 
looked  like  the  work  of  a  praeUced  hand 
—or,  if  not,  at  least  it  had  been  deliber- 
ately given,  with  malice  aforethought 
The  assassin  had  premeditated  the  deed ; 
had  watched  his  victim  and  awaited  the 
hour.  Thus  far,  there  was  absolutely 
no  clue  whatever  to  the  guilty  parly; 
bold  as  was  the  act,  committed  in  the 
early  evening,  in  the  haunts  of  a  busy 
community,  it  had  been  most  fatally  suc- 
cessful; and  the  doer  had  vanished  as 
completely  as  if  the  eart&  had  opened  and 
swallowed  him  up.  No  one,  as  yet,  could 
form  any  plausible  conjecture,  even  as  to 
the  motive. 

In  the  name  of  Eleanor  Argyll — in  the 
name  of  her  whom  I  loved,  whose  happi- 
.ness  I  had  that  day  seen  in  ruins,  X  vow- 
ed to  use  every  endeavor  to  discover  and 
bring  to  punishment  the  murderer.  I 
know  not  why  this  purpose  took  such 
firm  hold  of  me.  The  conviction  of  the 
guilty  would  not  restore  the  life  which 
had  been  taken;  the  bloom  to  a  heart 
premaiiifdy  withered;  it  would  afford 
no  consolation  to  the  bereaved.  Yet,  if 
to  discover,  had  been  to  call  back  Henry 


Moreland  to  the  world  from  which  he  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  dismissed,  I  could 
hardly  have  been  more  determined  in  the 
pursuit  In  action  only  could  I  fed  re- 
lief from  the  oppression  which  weighed 
upon  me.  It  could  not  give  life  to  the 
dead— but  the  voice  of  Justice  called 
aloud,  never  to  permit  this  deed  to  sink 
into  oblivion,  until  she  had  executed  the 
divine  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  doer. 

As  I  stood  there  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness, pondering  the  matter,  I  heard  a 
light  rustle  of  the  dry  leaves  upon  the 
ground,  and  felt,  rather  than  saw,  a  figure 
pass  me.  I  might  have  thought  it  one  of 
the  servants  were  it  not  for  the  evident 
caution  of  its  movements.  Presently, 
where  the  shadows  of  the  trees  were  less 
thick,  I  detected  a  person  stealing  toward 
the  house.  As  she  crossed  an  open  space, 
the  starlight  revealed  the  form  and  gai^ 
ments  of  a  female ;  the  next  moment  she 
passed  into  the  obscurity  of  shadows 
again,  where  she  remained  some  time, 
unsuspicious  of  my  proximity,  like  my- 
self leaning  against  a  tree,  and  watching 
the  mansion.  Apparently  satisfied  that 
no  one  was  about — the  hour  now  verging 
toward  midnight — she  approached  with 
hovering  steps,  now  pausing,  now  draw- 
ing back,  the  west  side  of  the  mansion, 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  which  the 
solemn  light  of  the  death-candles  shone. 
Under  this  window  she  crouched  down. 
I  could  not  tell  if  her  attitude  were  a 
kneeling  one.  It  must  have  been  mon 
than  an  hour  that  she  remained  motion- 
less in.  this  place ;  I,  equally  quiet,  watch- 
ing the  dark  spot  where  she  was.  For 
the  instant  that  she  had  stood  between 
me  and  the  window,  her  form  was  out- 
lined against  the  light,  when  I  saw  that 
this  must  be  the  young  woman  whose 
strange  conduct  at  the  gate  had  attracted 
my  attontion.  Of  course  I  did  not  see 
her  face ;  but  the  tall,  slender  figure,  the 
dark  bonnet,  and  nervous  movement, 
were  the  same.  I  perplexed  myself  with 
vain  conjectures.. 

I  could  not  help  connecting  her  with 
the  murder,  or  with  the  victim,  in  some 
manner,  however  vague. 
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At  last  flho  arose,  lingered,  went  away, 
passing  near  me  witb  that  soft,  rnatling 
Blep  again.  I  was  impelled  to  stretch  out 
my  hand  and  seue  her ;  ber  conduct  was 
suspicious ;  she  ODgttt  to  be  arrested  and 
examined,  if  only  to  clear  herself  of  tlieee 
drcumatancea.  Tlie  idea  that,  by  follow- 
ing her,  I  might  trace  her  to  some  haunt, 
where  proofe  were  secreted,  or  accom- 
plices hidden,  withheld  my  grasp. 

CaulionBly  liming  my  Blep  with  hers, 
that  the  murmur  of  the  leaves  might  not 
betray  me,  I  followed.  As  she  passed  out 
the  gale,  J  stood  heliind  a  tree,  lesl  she 
should  look  back  and  discern  me  ;  then 
I  passed  through,  following  along  in  the 
shadow  of  the  fence. 

She  harried  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bpot  at  which  the  murder  had  been  com- 
tnitted  ;  but  when  nearly  there,  perceiT- 
img  that  some  persons,  though  long  past 
tntdnight,  still  liorered  about  the  fatal 
place,  she  turned  and  passed  me.  As 
soon  as  I  dared,  without  alarming  ber,  I 
also  turned,  pursuing  her  through  the 
long,  quiet  street,  unUl  it  brought  her  U> 


a  more  crowded  and  poorer  part  of  the 
village^  where  she  weot  down  a  dde 
street,  and  disappeared  in  a  tenement- 
house,  the  entrance-hall  to  which  was 
open.  I  ought  to  bare  gone  at  once  fbr 
officers,  and  searched  the  place ;  but  I 
unwisely  concluded  lo  wait  for  dayllghL 

As  I  came  up  the  walk  on  myretam, 
I  met  James  Argyll  in  the  avenue,  near 
the  front  portico. 

"Oh, is  it  you?"  he  exclaimed,  after 
I  bad  spoken  to  him.     "  I  thought  it 


"You  are  not  superstitious,  James  F 
for  bis  hollow  voice  betrayed  that  he  was 
&ighlened. 

"  You  did  give  me  a  confounded  on- 
easy  sensation  as  you  came  up,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  laugh. — How  can  peo- 
ple laugh  under  such  circnmstancca  T — 
"  Where  have  yon  been  at  this  hour, 
Richard  ?" 

"  Walking  in  the  cool  air.  The  house 
amotbored  me." 

"  Be  11  did  me.  I  could  not  rest.  I 
have  just  come  out  to  get  a  breath  of  air." 


1THAT  WAS  B 
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« It  is  almost  morning,"  I  said,  and 
passed  on  into  my  chamber. 

I  knew  who  watched,  without  food, 
without  rest,  in  the  chamber  of  death,  by 
whose  door  my  footsteps  led ;  but  ache 
as  my  heart  might,  I  had  no  words  of 
oomlbrt  for  sorrow  like  hers— so  I  passed 
on. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HORELAin)  VILLA. 

Sbvebal  minor  circumstances  prevent- 
ed my  going  in  search  of  the  woman  who 
had  excited  my  suspicions  on  the  previ- 
ous day  until  about  nine  o^clock  of  the 
morning,  when  I  engaged  an  officer,  and 
we  two  went  quietly,  without  communi- 
cating our  plans  to  any  one  else,  to  the 
tenement  house  before  spoken  of. 

Although  Blankville  was  not  a  large 
village,  there  was  in  it,  as  in  nearly  every 
town  blessed  with  a  railroad  depot,  a 
shabby  quarter  where  the  rougher  portion 
of  its  working  people  lived.  The  house 
stood  in  this  quarter — ^it  was  a  three-story 
frame  building,  occupied  by  half  a  dozen 
(kmilies,  mostly  those  of  Irish  laborers, 
who  found  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
depot  I  had  seen  the  strange  girl  ascend 
to  the  second  floor,  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  previous  night,  so  we  went  up  and 
knocked  at  the  flrst  door  we  came  upon. 
It  was  opened  by  a  decent-appearing  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  who  held  the  knob  in 
her  hand  while  she  waited  for  us  to  make 
known  our  errand ;  we  both  stepped  into 
her  apartment,  before  we  spoke.  A  rapid 
glance  revealed  an  innocent-looking  room 
with  the  ordinary  fhmiture  of  such  a 
place — a  cooking-stove,  bed,  table,  etc. ; 
but  no  other  inmate.  There  was  a  cup- 
board, the  door  of  which  stood  open, 
showing  its  humble  array  of  dishes  and 
les — there  were  no  pantries,  nor 
Q^jjgj.\Jj}|gg||i,of^concealment.  I  was  cer- 
tain that  I  haa  seen  the  girt  enter  this 
room  at  the  head  of  the'Stoirs,  so  I  ven- 
tured: 

"  Is  your  daughter  at  home,  ma'am  ?" 

**  Is  it  my  niece  you  mean  ?" 

I  detected  an  Lrish  accent,  though  the 


woman  spoke  with  but  little  *' brogue," 
and  was  evidently  an  old  resident  of  our 
country — in  a  manner  Amerieanued, 

"  Oh,  she  is  your  niece  ?  I  suppose  so 
— a  tall  girl  with  dark  eyes  and  hair." 

"  That's  Leesy  herself  Was  you  want- 
ing any  work  done  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  officer,  quickly 
taking  the  matter  out  of  my  hands.  ^  I 
wanted  to  get  a  set  of  shirts  made  up—* 
six,  with  fine,  stitched  bosoms."  He  had 
noticed  a  cheap  sewing-machine  standing 
near  the  window,  and  a  bundle  of  coarse 
muslin  in  a  basket  near  by. 

^*  It's  sorry  I  am  to  disappoint  you ;  but 
Leesy's  not  with  me  now,  and  I  hardly 
venture  on  the  fine  work.  I  make  the 
shirts  for  the  hands  about  the  railroad 
that  hasn't  wives  of  their  own  to  do  it — 
but  for  the  fine  bussums  "—doubtfully — 
"  though,  to  be  sure,  the  machine  does  the 
stitches  up  beautifhl— if  it  wasn't  for  the 
button-holes  1" 

"Where  is  Leesy?  Doesn't  she  stop 
with  you  ?" 

**It's  her  I  have  here  always  when 
she's  out  of  a  place.  She's  an  orphan, 
poor  girl,  and  it's  not  in  the  blood  of  a 
Sullivan  to  turn  off  their  own.  Tve 
brought  her  up  from  a  little  thing  of  fiv& 
years  old— given  her  the  education,  too. 
She  can  read  and  write  like  the  ladies  of 
the  land." 

"  You  didn't  say  where  she  was,  Mrs. 
SulUvan." 

**  She's  making  the  fine  things  in  a 
fiemcy-store  in  New  York— caps  and  col- 
lars and  sleeves  and  the  beautifhl  tucked 
waists— she's  such  taste,  and  the  work  is 
not  so  hard  as  plain-sewing- four  dollars 
a  week  she  gets,  and  boarded  for  two  and 
a  half^  in  a  nice,  genteel  place.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  ilivated  to  the  forewomaji's . 
place,  at  seven  dollars  the  week,  before 
many  months.  She  was  here  to  stay 
over  the  Sunday  with  me-Hshe  often  does 
that;  and  she's  gone  back  by  the  six 
o'clock  train  this  momin' — ^and  she'll  be 
surely  late  at  that  by  an  hour.  I  tried  t6 
coax  her  to  stay  the  day,  she  seemed  so 
poorly.  She's  not  been  herself  this  long 
time— she  seems  goin'  in  a  decline  like^ 
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it*8  the  stooping  oyer  the  needle,  I  think. 
She's  so  nenroos-like^  the  news  of  the 
murder  yesterday  almost  killed  her. 
*'Twas  an  awfhl  deed  that,  wasn't  it,  gin- 
tlemen?  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink  last 
night  for  thinkin'  of  that  poor  young 
man  and  the  sweet  lady  he  was  to  have 
married.  Such  a  fine,  generous,  polite 
young  gintleman  T' 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Know  him !  as  well  as  my  own  son 
if  I  had  one  1 — ^not  that  eyer  I  spoke  to 
him,  but  he's  passed  here  often  on  his 
way  to  Ills  father's  house,  and  to  Mr. 
Argyll's ;  and  Leesy  sewed  ui  their  family 
these  two  summers  when  they've  been 
here,  and  was  always  twice  ptdd.  When 
she'd  go  away  he'd  say,  laughing  in  his 
beautiful  way,  **  And  how  much  have  you 
earned  a  day,  Miss  SuUiyan,  sitting  there 
all  these  long,  hot  hours?"  and  she'd 
answer,  *'  Fifty  cents  a  day,  and  thanks  to 
your  mother  for  the  good  pay ;"  and  he'd 
put  his  hand  Lu  liis  pocket  and  pull  out  a 
ten-dollar  gold-piece  and  say,  **  Women 
aren't  half  paid  for  then:  work !  it's  a 
shame  1  if  you  hain*t  earned  a  dollar  a 
day,  Miss  Sulliyan,  you  hain't  earned  a 
cent  So  don't  be  afraid  to  take  it— it's 
your  due."  And  that's  what  made  Leesy 
think  so  much  of  him — he  was  so  thought- 
ful of  the  poor— God  bless  Um  I  How 
could  anybody  haye  the  heart  to  do 
itr 

I  looked  at  the  officer  and  found  his 
eyes  reading  my  tace.  One  thought  had 
evidently  flashed  oyer  both  of  us;  but  it 
was  a  suspicion  wliich  wronged  the  im- 
maculate memory  of  Henry  Moreland, 
and  I,  for  my  part,  banished  it  as  soon  as 
it  entered  my  mind.  It  was  like  iiim  to 
pay  generously  the  labors  of  a  sickly 
sewing-girl ;  it  was  not  like  him  to  take 
any  advantage  of  her  ignorance  or  grati- 
tude, which  might  result  in  her  taking 
such  desperate  revenge  for 'her  wrongs. 
The  thought  was  an  insult  to  him  and  to 
the  noble  woman  who  was  to  have  been 
his  wife.  I  blushed  at  the  intrusive,  un- 
welcome tuney;  but  the  officer,  not 
knowing  the  deceased  as  I  knew  him, 
and,  perhaps,  liaving  no  such  exaJted 
Vol.  1—2. 


idea  of  manhood  as  mine,  seemed  to  fed 
as  if  here  might  be  a  thread  to  follow. 

**  Leesy  thought  much  of  him,  you 
think,  Mrs.  Sullivan,"  taking  a  chair  un- 
bidden, and  putting  on  a  friendly,  gos- 
siping air.  "Everybody  speaks  well  of 
him.    So  she  sewed  in  the  family  f" 

'*  Six  weelcs  every  summer.  They  was 
always  satisfied  with  her  sewing— she's 
the  quickest  and  neatest  hand  with  the 
needle  1  She'd  make  them  shirts  of  yours 
beautiful,  if  she  was  to  home,  sir." 

"  When  did  she  go  to  New  York  to  live  r 

"  Last  winter,  early.  It's  nearly  a  year 
now.  There  was  something  come  across 
her— she  appeared  homesick  like,  and 
strange.  When  she  said  she  meant  to  go 
to  the  city  and  get  woris,  I  was  minded  to 
let  her  go,  for  I  thought  the  change 
mebbe  would  do  her  good.  But  she's 
quite  ailing  and  coughs  dreadfhl  o'  nights. 
I'm  afi'aid  she  catched  cold  in  that  nun- 
storm  night  afore  last ;  she  came  up  all 
the  way  from  the  depot  in  it.  She  was 
wet  to  the  skin  when  she  got  here  and  as 
white  as  a  sheet  She  was  so  weak-like 
that  when  the  neighbors  came  in  with  the 
news  yesterday,  she  gave  a  scream  and 
dropped  right  down.  I  didn't  wonder 
she  was  took  aback.  I  ain't  got  done 
trembling  yet  myself" 

I  remembered  the  gentleman  who  had 
•first  spoken  to  me  about  the  girl  said 
that  she  had  come  in  on  the  morning 
train  Saturday;  I  could  not  reconcile  this 
with  her  coming  up  i^om  the  depot  at 
dark ;  yet  I  wished  to  put  my  question  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion  of 
my  motive. 

**  If  she  came  in  the  six  o'clock  train  she 
must  have  been  on  the  same  train  with 
Mr.  Moreland." 

**  I  believe  she  was  in  the  seven  o'clock 
cars— yes,  she  waa  'Twas  half-past 
seven  when  she  got  in — ^the  rain  was 
pouring  down  awftiL  She  didn't  see 
him,  for  I  asked  her  yesterday." 

**  In  whose  shop  in  New  York  is  she 
employed  V*  inquired  the  officer. 

'*  She's  at  No.  8—  Broadway,"  naming 
a  store  somewhere  between  Wall  str^ 
andCanaL 
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"  Are  you  wanting  her  for  any  thing  ?** 
she  asked,  suddenly,  looking  up  sharply 
as  if  it  Just  occurred  to  her  that  our  in- 
quiries were  rather  pointed. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  my  companion,  ris- 
ing; **  I  was  a  bit  tired  and  thought  Td 
rest  my  feet  before  starting  out  again.  FU 
thank  you  for  a  glass  of  water,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan. Bo  you  won't  undertake  the  shirts  ?" 

*'  If  1  thought  I  could  do  the  button- 
holes—" 

"  Perhaps  your  niece  could  do  them  on 
her  next  visit,  if  you  wanted  the  job,"  I 
suggested. 

**Why,  so  she  could  f  and  would  be 
glad  to  do  something  for  her  old  aunt 
It's  bright  you  are  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
it    Shall  I  come  for  the  work,  sir?" 

^*  ni  send  it  round  when  I  get  it  ready. 
I  suppose  your  niece  intends  to  visit  you 
next  Saturday?" 

•*  Well,  ra'ly,  I  can't  say.  It's  too  ex- 
pensive her  coming  every  week;  but, 
■he'll  sure  be  here  afbre  the  whole  six 
is  complate.  Gkx>d-momin',  gintlemen— 
and  they's  heard  nothin'  of  the  murderer, 
I'll  warrant  f 

We  responded  that  nothing  had 
been  learned,  and  descending  to  tlie 
street,  it  was  arranged,  as  we  walk- 
ed along,  that  the  offloer  should  go 
to  New  York  and  put  some  detective 
there  on  the  track  of  Leesy  Sullivan.  L 
informed  my  companion  of  the  discrepan- 
cy between  her  actual  arrival  in  town  and 
her  appearance  at  her  aunt's.  Either  the 
woman  had  purposely  deceived  us  or  her 
iiieoe  had  not  gone  home  for  a  good  many 
hours  after  landing  at  Blankville.  I 
went  with  him  to  the  depot,  where  we 
made  a  few  inquiries  which  convinced  us 
that  she  had  arrived  on  Saturday  morning, 
had  sat  an  hour  or  two  in  the  lady's 
room,  and  then  gone  away  up  town. 

There  was  sufficient  to  justify  our  look- 
ing ftirther.  I  took  from  my  own  pocket 
means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  officer 
as  well  as  to  interest  the  New  York 
detective,  adding  that  liberal  rewards 
were  about  to  be  offered,  and  waited  until 
iSnw  him  depart  on  his  errand. 

Then,  turning  to  go  to  the  office,  my 


heart  so  sickened  at  the  idea  of  business 
and  the  ordinary  routine  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  such  misery,  that  my  footsteps 
shrunk  away  from  their  familiar  paths! 
I  could  do  nothing,  just  then,  for  the  aid 
or  comfort  of  the  afflicted.  The  body  was 
to  be  taken  that  afternoon  to  the  city  for 
interment,  the  next  day,  in  the  family 
indosure  at  Greenwood ;  until  the  hour 
for  its  removal,  there  was  nothing  more 
that  friendship  could  perform  in  the  sei^- 
vice  of  the  mourners.  My  usual  prescrip- 
tion for  mental  ailments  was  a  long  and 
vigorous  walk ;  to-day  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
breathe  only  in  the  wide  sunshine,  so 
cramped  and  chilled  were  my  spirits. 

The  summer  residence  of  the  More- 
lands  lay  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Aigyll 
mansion,  out  of  the  village  proper,  on  a 
hillside,  which  sloped  down  to  Uie  river. 
It  was  surrounded  by  fine  grounds,  and 
commanded  one  of  the  loveliest  views  of 
tlie  Hudson. 

**  A  spfrtt  In  my  feet 
LedmA,  who  knows  how  T* 

in  the  direction  of  this  now  vacant  and 
solitary  place— «)litary,  I  believed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gardener  and  his 
wife,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  back  of  the 
gardens,  and  who  remained  the  year 
round,  he  to  attend  to  out-door  matters, 
and  she  to  give  housekeeper's  care  to  the 
closed  mansion. 

The  place  had  never  looked  morebeau- 
tifhl  to  me,  not  even  in  the  bloom  of  its 
June  foliage  and  flowers,  than  it  did  as  I 
approached  it  on  this  occasion.  The 
frosts  had  turned  to  every  gorgeous  color 
the  tops  of  the  trees  which  stood  out  here 
and  there;  back  of  the  house,  and  extend- 
ing  down  toward  the  southern  gate,  by 
which  I  entered,  a  grove  of  maples  and 
ekns  glowed  in  the  autumn  sanshine ;  the 
lawn  in  fh>nt  sloped  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  which  flowed  by  in  a  blue  and 
lordly  stream,  bearing  on  its  broad  bosom 
picturesque  white  ships.  In  the  garden, 
through  which  I  was  now  walking,  many 
brilliant  flowers  still  lingered :  asters,  gold, 
pink  and  purple ;  crysanthemums ;  some 
dahlias  which  had  been  covered  from  the 
fitMt;  pansies  lurking  under  their  broad 
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leareB.  It  had  beta  ibe  inientina  of  Ibo 
fotmi;  coDpIo  to  mokelliU  their  pcrmaoent 
htmie  after  their  marriage,  going  to  the 
d^  only  for  a  couple  of  the  winter  montha. 
The  very  next  week,  I  liad  heard,  Eleauor 
expected  to  go  down  to  help  Henry  In 
his  Belection  of  new  fbmiture. 

Here  the  maneion  lay,  bathed  la  the 
rich  HUDshine ;  the  garden  sparkled  with 
flowers  as  Ihc  river  with  ripples,  bo  full,  aa 
it  were,  of  codbcIoub,  Joyous  ti/ii,  while  the 
master  of  nil  lay  !□  a  darkened  room 
'awaitins  Us  narrow  coffin.  Never  had 
tlie  uncertainly  of  liuman  purposes  so 
impressed  me  aa  when  I  looked  abroad 
orer  that  stately  residence  and  tliougbt 
of  the  prosperous  future  which  had  come 
to  BO  awful  a  Btand-atill.  I  gathered  a 
handful  of  pansies — they  were  Eleanor's 
&vorite8.  As  I  approached  the  liouse  hy 
the  garden,  I  came  nearly  upon  the  por- 
tico which  extended  across  its  western 
front  before  I  perceived  that  it  was  occu- 
pied. Sitting  on  its  outer  edge,  with 
one  aim  half  wound  around  one  of  its 
pillars,  and  her  bonnet  in  the  grass  at 
Iter  feet,  I  beheld  the  sewing-girl  after 
whom  I  bad  dispatched  an  officer  to 
New  York.  She  did  not  perceive 
me,  and  I  bod  an  opportunity  of  study- 
injC  tho   lace  of  the  woman  who  had 


bUen  under  my  suspi- 
cion, when  she  was  im- 
aware  that  my  eye  was 
upon  it,  and  when  her 
Bool  loolied   oat  of  it, 
I  unvailed,  in  the  security 
I  of  solitude.    The  impres- 
il  don    which    she   mode 
||  upon  me  was  that   of 
I  despair.    It  was  written 
on  Utitade  and  esprea- 
'   rion.     It    was  neither 
grief    nor    remorse— It 
was  blank  despair.    It 
must  have  been  half  an 
hour   that   I   remained 
quiet,  watching  her.    In 
all.  that  time  she  never 
itirred  hand  nor  eyelid  ; 
her  glance  was  upon  the 
greensward  .at  her  feet 
When  I  tttm  to  that  page  of  my  memory 
I   see  her,    photographed,  as   it   were, 
upon    every  fold   of   tlio    dark   dreas, 
wliich    was    some    worsted   substance, 
frayed,  but  neat ;  the  black  shawl,  bord- 
ered,  drawn   close   about  the   slender 
shoulders,  which  had  the  slight,  habitual 
stoop  of  tboee  who  ply  the  needle  for  a 
living;  the  Jetty  hair  pushed  back  Tcota 
her  forehead,  the  marble  whiteness  and 
rigidity  of  the  face  and  moulh. 

It  was  a  face  made  to  express  passion. 
And,  although  the  only  passion  expressed 
now  was  that  of  despair,  so  inlcasc  that 
it  grew  like  apathy,  I  could  easily  see 
liow  the  rounded  chin  and  full  lips  could 
melt  into  softer  moods.  The  forehead 
was  rather  low,  but  fair,  consorting  with 
tlie  oval  of  the  cheek  and  chin;  the  brows 
dark  and  rather  heavy.  I  remembered 
the  wild  black  eyes  which  I  liad  seen  tho 
previous  day,  and  could  guess  at  their 
liidden  fires.  , 

This  was  a  girl  to  attract  interest  at 
any  time,  and  I  mutely  wondered  what 
had  entangled  the  threads  of  her  (ate  in 
the  glittering  web  of  a  higher  fortima, 
which  was  now  suddenly  interwoven 
with  the  pall  of  death.  All  her  move- 
ments had  been  aiich  aa  to  confirm  my 
desire  to  aKerhdn  her  connection,  if  any. 
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with  the  tragedy.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
if  I  could  see  her  eyes,  before  she  was 
conscious  of  observance,  I  could  tell 
whether  there  was  guilt,  or  only  soirow, 
in  her  heart;  therefore  I  remained  quiet, 
waiting.  But  I  had  mistaken  my  powers, 
or  the  eyes  overbore  them.  When  she 
did  lift  them,  as  a  steamer  came  puffing 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain  which 
ran  down  into  the  river  at  the  east,  and 
they  suddenly  encountered  mine,  where 
I  stood  not  ten  feet  from  her,  I  saw  only 
black,  unfathomable  depths,  pouring  out  a 
trouble  so  intense,  that  my  own  gaze 
dropped  beneath  their  power. 

She  did  not  start  upon  observing  me, 
which,  as  I  thought,  a  guilty  person, 
buried  in  self-accusing  reveries,  would 
have  done — ^it  seemed  only  slowly  to 
penetrate  her  consciousness  that  a  stranger 
was  confronting  her ;  when  I  raised  my 
eyes,  which  had  sunk  beneath  the  inten- 
sity of  hers,  she  was  moving  rapidly  away 
toward  the  western  gate. 

''Miss  Sullivan,  you  have  forgotton 
your  bonnet." 

With  a  woman's  instinct  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  smooth  her  disordered  hair,  came 
slowly  back  and  took  the  bonnet  which  I 
extended  toward  her,  without  speaking. 
I  hesitated  what  move  to  make  next  I 
wished  to  address  her — she  was  here,  in 
my  grasp,  and  I  ought  to  satis^  myself, 
as  far  as  possible,  about  the  suspicions 
which  1  had  conceived.  I  might  do  her 
an  irreparable  injury  by  making  my  feel- 
ings public,  if  she  were  innocent  of  any 
aid  or  instigation  of  the  crime  which  had 
been  committed,  yet  there  were  drcum- 
stances  which  could  hardly  pass  unchal- 
lenged. That  unaccountable  absence  of 
hers  on  Saturday,  from  three  o'clock  until 
an  hour  after  the  murder  was  committed ; 
the  statement  of  her  aunt  that  she  was 
in  the  city,  and  my  finding  her  in  this 
spot,  in  connection  with  the  midnight 
visit  to  the  window,  and  the  other  things 
which  I  had  observed^  were  sufficient  to 
justify  inquiiy.  Yet,  if  I  alarmed  her 
prematurely  I  should  have  the  less 
chance  of  coming  upon  pnx)ft,  and  her 
accomplices,  if  she  had  any,  would  be  led 


to  take  steps  for  greater  safety.  Anyhow, 
I  would  make  her  speak,  and  find  what 
there  was  in  her  voice. 

"  Your  aunt  told  me  that  you  had  gone 
to  Kew  York,"  I  said,  stepping  along  be- 
side her,  as  she  turned  away. 

"  She  thought  so.  Did  you  come  here 
to  see  me,  sir?"  stopping  short  in  her 
walk^  and  looking  at  me  as  if  she  expect- 
ed me  to  tell  my  business. 

This  again  did  not  look  like  the  trepida- 
tion of  guilt 

"  No.  I  came  out  for  a  walk.  I  isup- 
pose  our  thoughts  have  led  us  both  in  the 
same  direction.  This  place  will  have  an 
interest  to  many,  hereafter." 

"  Interest  f  the  interest  of  vulgar  curios- 
ity I  It  will  give  them  something  to  talk 
about  I  hate  it  t"  She  spoke  more  to 
herself  than  to  me,  while  a  ray  of  fire 
darted  from  those  black  orbs ;  the  next 
instant  her  face  subsided  into  that  pas- 
*|  sionate  stillness  again. 

Her  speech  was  not  that  of  her  station ; 
I  recalled  what  her  aunt  had  said  about 
the  education  she  had  bestowed  on  her, 
and  decided  that  the  glrl^s  mind  was  one 
of  those  which  reach  out  beyond  their 
circumstances  —  aspiring  —  ambitious  — 
and  that  this  aspiring  nature  may  have 
led  her  into  her  present  imhappiness. 
That  she  was  unhappy,  if  not  sinful,  it 
took  but  a  glance  to  assure  me. 

"  So  do  I  hate  it  I  do  not  like  to  have 
the  grief  of  my  friends  subjected  to  cold 
and  curious  eyes." 

**  Yet,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  right 
to  mourn.  I  tell  you  the  sorrow  of  that 
beautifhl  lady  he  was  to  have  married  is 
light  compared  with  trouble  that  some 
feeL    There  are  those  who  envy  her." 

It  was  not  her  words,  as  much  as  her 
'Wild,  half-choked  voice,  which  gave  effect 
to  them ;  she  spoke,  and  grew  silent,  as 
if  conscious  that  the  truth  had  been  wrung 
from  her  in  the  ear  of  a  stranger.  We 
had  reached  the  gate,  and  she  seemed 
anxious  to  escape  through  it ;  but  I  held 
it  in  my  hand,  lookhig  hard  at  her,  as  I 
siud— "It  may  have  been  the  hand  of 
envy  which  dashed  the  cup  of  fruition 
ftt>m  her  lipe.    Her  young  life  is  withered 
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never  to  bloom  again.  I  can  imagine  but 
one  wretchedneflB  in  thia  world  greater 
than  hers — and  that  is  the  wretchedneas 
of  the  guilty  person  who  has  mtfrdM* 
written  on  his  or  her  soul" 

A  spasm  contracted  her  face ;  she  push- 
ed at  the  gate  which  I  still  held. 

**  Ah,  don't,"  she  said,  *'  let  me  pass.** 

I  opened  it  and  she  darted  through,  flee- 
ing along  the  road  which  led  out  around 
the  backward  slope  of  the  hill,  like  lo 
pursued  by  the  stinging  fly:  Her  path 
was  away  firom  the  Tillage,  so  that  I  hard- 
ly expected  to  see  her  again  that  day. 

Within  two  minutes  the  gardener's 
wife  came  up  the  road  to  the  gate.  She 
had  been  down  to  visit  the  corpse  of  her 
young  master;  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Kr.  Bedfield  ?  These 
be  miserable  times,  f^'t  they  f  My  very 
heart  is  sore  in  my  breast ;  but  I  couldn't 
cry  a  tear  in  the  room  where  he  was,  a- 
lying  there  like  life,  for  Miss  Eleanor  sot 
by  him  like  a  statue.  It  made  me  cold 
all  oyer  to  see  her— I  couldn't  speak  to 
save  me.  The  &ther  and  mother  are  Just 
broke  down,  too." 

**  How  is  Miss  Eleanor,  this  morning  f 

"The  Lord  knows  I  She  doesn't  do 
any  thing  but  sit  there,  as  quiet  as  can  be. 
If  8  a  bad  symptom,  to  my  thinking. 
*  Still  waters  run  deep.'  They're  a  dread- 
ing the  hour  when  they'll  have  to  remove 
the  body  from  the  house— they're  afhiid 
her  mind  '11  go." 

"No,  no,"  I  answered,  inwardly  shud- 
dering, '*  Eleanor's  reason  is  too  fine  and 
powerful  to  be  unstrung,  even  by  a  blow 
like  this." 

**  Who  was  that  went  out  the  gate  as  I 
came  around  the  bend?  .  Was  it  thatg^l, 
again  r 

*'  Do  you  mean  Leeey  BuUivan  f 

••Yes,  sir.  Do  you  know  hert  She 
acta  mighty  queer,  to  my  thinkin'.  She 
was  out  here  Saturday,  sittin'  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, all  alone,  'till  the  rain  b^gan 
to  fUi— I  guess  she  got  a  good  soaking 
going  home.  I  didn't  think  much  about 
ber;  it  was  Saturday,  and  I  thought 
likely  she  was  taking  a  holiday,  and 


there's  many  people  like  to  come  here, 
it's  so  pleasant  But  what's  brought  her 
here  again  to-day  is  more'n  I  can  guess. 
Do  you  know,  sir  f ' 

••  I  do  not  I  found  her  sitting  on  the 
portico  looking  at  the  river.  Maybe  she 
comes  out  for  a  walk  and  stops  here  to 
rest  She  probably  feels  somewhat  at 
home,  she  has  sewed  so  much  in  the 
fiunily.  I  don't  know  her  at  all  my- 
self; I  never  spoke  to  her  until  just 
now.  Did  you  get  much  acquainted  with 
her,  when  ^e  was  in  the  house  f 

"  I  never  spolLe  to  her  above  a  dozen 
times.  I  wasn't  at  the  house  much,  and 
she  was  always  at  work.  She  seemed 
fiist  with  her  needle,  and  a  girl  who 
minded  her  own  business.  I  thought  she 
was  rather  proud,  for  a  seamstre8S-«he 
was  handsome,  and  I  reckon  she  knew 
it  She's  getting  thinner;  she  had  red 
spots  on  her  cheeks,  Saturday,  that  I 
didn't  like— looked  consumptive." 

••  Did  the  &mily  treat  her  with  particu- 
lar kindnessf  It  was  as  near  as  I  cared 
to  put  into  words  what  I  was  thinking  of. 

"  Ton  know  it's  in  the  whole  Moreland 
race  to  be  generous  and  kind  to  those 
under  theuL  Tve  known  Henry  more 
than  once,  when  the  fiunily  was  going 
out  for  a  drive,  to  insist  upon  Miss  Sulli- 
van's taking  a  seat  in  the  carriage— but 
never  when  he  wasgoiyg  alone.  I  heard 
him  tell  his  mother  that  the  poor  girl 
looked  tired,  as  if  she  needed  a  brekth  of 
air  and  a  bit  of  freedom,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  lady  would  laugh  at  her  son,  but 
do  as  he  said.  It  was  Just  like  him.  But 
rd  stake  my  everlasting  futur'  that  he 
never  took  any  advantage  of  her  feelings, 
if  it's  that  your  thmking  of;  Mr.  Bedfield." 

••  So  would  I,  Mrs.  Scott  There  is  no 
one  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the 
character  of  that  noble  young  gentleman, 
than  I.  I  would  resent  an  insult  to  his 
memory  more  quickly  than  if  he  had  been 
my  brother.  But,  as  you  say,  there  is 
something  queer  in  the  actions  of  IdQsa 
SuUivan.  I  know  that  I  can  tnist  your 
discretion,  Mrs.  Soott,  for  I  have  heard  it 
well  spoken  of;  do  not  say  any  thmg  to 
others,  not  even  to  your  husband,  but 
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keep  a  wateh  on  that  person  if  she  fihonld 
come  here  any  more.  Report  to  me  what 
she  does,  and  what  spot  she  frequents."- 

*'  I  wUl  do  so,  sir.  But  I  don't  think 
any  harm  of  her.  She  may  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  think  too  much  of 
the  kindness  with  which  he  treated  her. 
If  so,  I  pity  her— she  could  hardly  help 
it,  poor  thing.  Henry  Moreland  was  a 
young  gentleman  a  good  many  people 
loved." 

6he  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
in  a  fresh  burst  of  tears.  Wishing  her 
good-momlng,  I  turned  toward  the  vil- 
lage, hardly  caring  what  I  should  do 
next      Mrs.    Scott   was   an   American 

■ 

woman,  and  one  to  be  trusted ;  I  felt  that 
she  would  be  the  best  detective  I  could 
place  at  that  spot 

When  I  reached  the  ofiBlce,  on  my  home- 
ward route,  I  went  in.  Mr.  Argyll  was 
there  alone,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, 
Ids  face  anxious  and  worn,  his  brow  con- 
tracted in  deep  thought.  As  soon  as  I 
came  in  he  sprung  up,  dosed  the  outer 
door,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice : 

''Richard,  another  strange  thing  has 
occurred," 

I  stared  at  him,  afraid  to  ask  what 

"  I  have  been  robbed  of  two  thousand 
dollars." 

"  When  and  how  ?" 

**  That  is  what  I  do  not  know.  Four 
days  ago  I  drew  that  amount  in  bills  frx>m 
the  Paik  Bank.  I  placed  it,  in  a  roll.  Just 
as  I  received  it,  in  my  library  desk,  at 
home.  I  locked  the  desk,  and  have  car- 
ried the  key  in  my  pocket  The  desk 
ha6  been  locked,  as  usual,  every  time  that 
I  have  gone  to  it  How  long  the  money 
has  been  gone  lean  not  say;  I  never 
looked  after  it,  since  placing  it  there,  until 
about  an  hour  ago.  I  wanted  some  cash 
for  expenses  this  afternoon,  and  going  for 
it,  the  roll  was  gone." 

" Haven't  you  mislaid  it?" 

"  No.  I  have  one  drawer  for  my  cash, 
and  I  placed  it  there.  I  remember  it 
plainly  enough.  It  has  been  stolen" — 
he  sat  down  in  his  chair  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  "  That  money  was  for  my  poor 
Eleanor.    She  was  to  complete  her  wed* 


ding  outfit  this  week,  Bnd  the  two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  for  reftimishing  the  place 
out  at  the  Grove.  I  don't  care  for  the  loss 
so  much— she  doesn't  need  it  now— but 
it's  singular — at  this  time  P' 

He  looked  up  at  me,  vague  suspicions 
which  he  could  not  shape  floating  in  his 
brain. 

"Who  knew  of  your  having  the 
money  ?" 

"  No  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  except 
my  nephew.  He  drew  it  for  me  when  he 
went  down  to  the  city  last  Wednesday." 

'*  Could  you  identify  the  money  ?" 

"  Not  all  of  it  I  only  remember  that 
there  was  one  five  hundred  dollar  bill  in 
the  package,  a  fresh  issue  of  the  Paik 
Bank,  of  which,  possibly,  they  may  have 
the  number.  The  rest  was  city  money  of 
various  denominations  and  banks.  I  can 
think  of  but  one  thing  wldch  seems  pro- 
bable. James  must  have  been  followed 
from  the  city  by  some  professional  thief; 
who  saw  him  obtain  the  money,  and  kept 
an  eye  upon  it,  waiting  for  a  suitable  op- 
portunity, until  it  was  deported  in  the 
desk.  The  key  is  a  common  one,  which 
could  be  easily  duplicated,  and  we  are  so 
careless  in  this  quiet  community  that  a 
thief  might  enter  at  almost  any  hour  of 
the  night  Perhaps  the  same  villain 
dogged  poor  Henry  in  hopes  of  another 
harvest" 

"  Tou  foiget  that  there  was  no  attempt 
to  rob  Henry." 

"True — true.  Yet  the  murderer  may 
have  been  frightened  away  before  he  had 
secured  his  prize." 

"In  which  case,  he  would  have  re- 
turned, as  the  body  remained  undiscov- 
ered all  night" 

"  It  may  be  so.  I  am  dixzy  with  think- 
ing it  over  and  over." 

"  Try  and  not  think  any  more,  dear 
^r,"  I  said,  gently.  **  You  are  feverish  and 
ill  now.  I  am  going,  this  afternoon,  with 
the  friends  to  the  dty,  and  I  will  put  the 
police  on  the  watch  fbr  the  money.  We 
will  get  the  number  of  the  large  bQl,  if 
possible,  fh>m  the  bank,  and  I  wiU  havB 
investigations  made  as  to  the  passengers 
of  Wednesday  on  the  train  with  James. 
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Have  you  said  anythii^  to  him  about 
your  lo6S  ?*' 

^  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  made  the 
discovery.  You  may  teU  him  if  you  see 
him  fiiiBt ;  and  do  what  yon  can,  Richard, 
for  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  child.'* 


WALKS  AMONG  WORDS. 

EVERY  word  has  its  history  though  we 
may  never  know  it.  If  words  are 
representatives,  or  correlatives  of  ideas, 
then  they  are  bom  as  ideas  are  bom ;  but, 
as  new  ideas  are  constantly  enunciated, 
and  new  wordsare  not  thereby  necessarily 
added  to  our  vocabulary,  words  may  be  re- 
garded as  constituents  of  ideas,  to  be  used 
in  a  simple  or  combined  order  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  a  new  conception. 
The  Nominalists  will  have  it  that  every 
idea  must  have,  and  assume  the  form  of, 
a  word  ere  it  can  be  apprehended  or 
introduced  ;  but  this  is  too  objective 
a  view  of  the  case,  since  we  have  many 
inexpreasible  thoughts,  emotions  and  in- 
stincts, which  we  fully  apprehend  and 
interpret,  though  no  word  exists  to  give 
them  verbal  utterance.  As  a  general 
proposition  it  may  be  assumed  that 
words  are  ideas  m  esse^  rather  than  ideas 
per  se;  and  the  history  of  words  is  the 
history  of  the  Idea  or  ideas  conveyed 
only  in  the  sense  of  correlatives  or  %hadow». 
But  even  this  must  be  considered 
true  in  a  qualified  sense,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  what  may  be  deemed 
new  or  modem  words  are  undergoing 
remarkable  changes.  As  for  instance: 
the  words  doM,  hrai^  caUiff^  lewd^  toench^ 
idiot^  gomp^  dunee^  once  were  used  with 
a  different  understanding  than  they  now 
imply.  "  Base  men  "  used  to  be  persons 
of  humble  degree.  A  "  brat  *'  once  was 
synonymous  with  brood  or  children. 
Thus,  Gascuigne  says : 
**  O  Ahnham's  bnts— O  brood  of  blessed  seed.** 
**  Caitiff"  and  "  captive  "  were  $ifnonyiM 
in  Chaucer's  time.  **  Lewd "  once  im- 
plied merely  unwelcomed.  "  Idiot  ^ 
(Qr.  idio9)  first  signified  private,  domestic, 
eta  ^  Gossip  *'  used  to  mean  sponsor  at 
baptism.  And  a  "  wench "  on^  was  a 
maid  or  pretty  girl  I 


We  have  before  us  a  Bail^  Dictionary 
(1782),  in  which  he  says  of  the  word 
poliiician  that  its  signification  is  a  states- 
man ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  at  an 
earlier  date,  used  in  an  offensive  sense, 
for  South,  in  his  ** Sermons"  (1744), 
says :  '*  The  politician,  whose  very  es- 
sence lies  in  this,  that  he  is  a  person 
ready  to  do  any  thing  that  he  apprehends 
for  his  advantage,"  eta,  etc.  Would  it 
not  be  somewhat  singular  if  tliis  old 
meaning  again  should  attach  to  the 
word  ?  We  now  understand  politician 
to  mean,  not  a  statesman,  but  one  who 
spends  his  time  in  partisan  discussion ; 
and,  much  to  be  regretted,  it  is  fast  hav- 
ing odium  attached  to  it,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  large  body  of  the  people. 

BUukguard  was  derived  from  black 
guard,  L  e., :  the  guard  of  scullions  who 
always  watched  over  the  pots  and  ket- 
tles of  a  traveling  household.  Thus, 
Webster,  in  his  "  White  Devil,"  says : 
**  A  lousy  slave,  that,  within  these  twenty 
years,  rode  with  the  black  guard  in  the 
Duke's  carriage,  mongst  spits  and  drip- 
ping pans."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  term  came  to  apply  to  any  low  fellow 
who  sought  to  blacken  others'  characters. 

Here  we  see  not  only  how  the  word 
originated,  but  can  anticipate  the  signifi- 
cation which  now  is  attached  to  this 
severe  epithet.  In  Dr.  Trench's  several 
admirable  little  books  are  given  numer- 
ous biographiea  of  words,  in  which  we 
have  various  changes  to  note — always 
seeing  the  reason  for  the  modification. 

New  words  are  so  numerous  as  to 
excite  pity  for  the  generations  to  come. 
Once  the  English  Language  had  only 
2000  words  regarded  m  English.  Rich- 
ard Fraunces'  PrompUrrium  Ihirvtdorium 
(1499)  contained  this  number.  The 
''Expositor"  of  Dr.  John  BuUokar 
(1616)  catalogued  only  about  5000. 
Bailey's  "English  Dictionary  and  In- 
terpreter of  Hard  Words,"  in  its 
last  (24th)  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Har- 
wood,  1782,  carried  the  number  up  to 
twenty-three  thousand.  Johnson's  cele- 
brated work  (1755),  embraced  about  as 
many  words  as  the  contemporary  edi- 
tions of  Bailey's  book,  but  received  con- 
stant additions  with   each  new  issue 
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until  that  edited  bj  Rer.  Heniy  John 
Todd,  in  1814,  added  fourteen  thousand 
words  to  its  original  vocabulaiy,  mak- 
ing about  thirty-three  thousand  worda 
(Some  authorities  say  fifty  thousand,  but 
even  the  latest  editions  of  that  opu9  mag- 
num does  not  reach  that  figure.)  Siuce 
Johnson*s  time,  -  the  new  words  and 
changes  of  meaning  introduced  into  the 
language,  have  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  Br.  Worcester's  unabridged  con- 
tains, it  is  said,  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  words,  with  fully  defined  defi- 
nitions; and  the  *' positively  last "  edi- 
tion of  Webster's  unabridged — ^but  re- 
cently issued — ^makes  a  boast  that  it  has 
several  thousand  more  than  its  great  rival 

At  this  rate  of  progress,  in  the  year 
1965  we  shall  claim  at  least  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  words,  as  necessary 
to  a  complete  English  vocabulary  1  Who 
will  ever  scale  such  a  mountain  f 

That  they  all  are  necessary  to  a  per- 
fect expression  of  our  ideas  we  can  not 
conceive  to  be  true.  A  large  class  of 
purely  technical  terms  or  arbitrary 
names  for  things  are  necessary  innova- 
tions, but  there  are  many,  very  many 
words  adopted  which  could  have  been 
omitted  without  weakening  our  national 
diction.  It  is  a  fact,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
words  suffices  for  many  of  our  best  wri- 
ters. Mr.  Qeoi^  P.  Marsh  estimates 
that  Milton  restricts  his  speech  to  eight 
thousand,  and  Shakspeare  to  fifteen 
thousand  words,  and  these  two  writers, 
probably,  have  "  wreaked  thought 
upon  expression"  more  completely  than 
any  author  who  has  written  in  our 
language.  And  yet,  in  Shakspeare*s 
time  the  best  dictionary — that  of  Dr. 
John  BuUokar  (1616),  the  year  in  which 
the  Great  Poet  died-— contained  but  one 
fifth  of  this  number  as  recognized  Eng- 
lish words  pure.  Mr.  Marsh  further 
states  that,  in  the  ordinary  converse  and 
pen  labors  of  our  most  active  men,  the 
number  of  words  used  does  not  average 
more  than  four  thousand.  This  doubt- 
less is  true.  We  know  tliat  expression 
or  composition  is  most  effective  which 
contains  the  most  direct,  terse,  Saaoon 
wordsi  and  that  those  writers  are  most 


pl&annffy  to  aU  dasses,  whose  Yocabulaiy 
is  confined  to  simples,  rather  than  to' 
compounds  and  derivatives.  The  very 
perfection  of  rhetorical  beauty  is  em- 
bodied in  the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  Ad- 
dison, Steele,  and  yet  how  simple  is 
their  vocabulary!  Washington  Irving 
often  is  named  the  ''American  Gold- 
smith,'' but  the  parallel  only  holds 
good  so  far  as  It  refers  to  his  exquisitely 
plain  expression.  Bryant  uses  remark- 
ably few  words  in  his  compositions — 
prose  or  Terse — and  certainly  no  poet 
writes  with  greater  acceptance  to  the  in- 
telligence of  our  country. 

Wherefore  let  aspirants  for  literaiy 
or  oratorical  honors  take  heed  lest  they 
become  **  demoraUud**  fh>m  the  use  oft 
too  much  worda 

There  it  comes — a  word  change  and  a 
word  history.  DemoraUted  has  not  the 
signification  of  four  years  ago.  Then 
it  meant  one  thing — ^now  it  means  some- 
thing more.  Four  years  ago,  to  haye  said 
that  a  soldier  was  demoralized  was  to 
have  assumed  that  he  was  given  to  vice ; 
now  it  means  that  he  is  given  to  break- 
ing ranks  and  running  away — to  tkedad- 
dUng,  [And,  we'll  hazard  but  little  to 
prophesy  that  that  shocking  word  **  ske- 
daddle "  will  become  as  fixed  in  our  idiom 
as  has  the  word  humbug^  since  it  is  one 
of  those  words  which,  once  understood, 
none  will  forget,  and,  though  a  decided 
vulgarism,  is,  nevertheless,  a  decided 
success  in  the  popular  mind.]  The  late 
war  has  given  rise  to  numerous  exprea- 
sions  to  signify,  \f  not  new  ideas,  at 
least  new  phases  of  old  ideas.  Many 
of  them  will  pass  away  with  their  pro- 
Yocation.  Skedadle  (or  skedaddle  as  it 
is  more  commonly  spelt),  doubtless  will 
survive,  though  conceded  to  be  an  un- 
usually abominable  Amerioaniam,  So 
of  the  terms  hwikwhadcm'^  contraband^ 
(as  applied  to  negroes),  ihoddy,  etc.,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  en- 
grafted upon  the  next  ediUon  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Will  not  the  Doctor's  huge 
shade  storm  in  its  probationary  prison- 
house  that  such  uncivilized  words  should 
creep  into  hiU  yocabulary  T 

OMUui  is,  comparatively,  a  new 
word.     Dean    Trench    says    of   it:— » 
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**  Johnson  does  not  know  it  in  his  Die- 
tionaiy,  except  as  a  tedmical  legal  term, 
to  express  the  turning  of  a  criminal  pn>- 
oesB  into  a  ciyil  one,  and  according  to 
Boswell,  altogether  disallowed  it  in  the 
sense  it  has  now  acquired."  It  does  not 
occur  in  Bailey's  work ;  and  yet,  Wor- 
cester quotes  Bishop  Hare  as  authority 
for  its  present  meaning.  As  the  bishop 
flourished  in  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
died  A.  D.  1740 — ^fifteen  years  before 
the  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
— we  can  not  conclude,  with  Dean 
Trench,  that  the  word  is  of  recent  ad- 
mission, in  its  refined  sense.  It  is  a 
noble  word  which  "  we  Americans " 
should  see  to  it  shall  haye  a  wider,  deep- 
er, nobler  signification  than  the  old  world 
would  accord  it,  though  Buckle's  "His- 
tory of  Civilization"  has  done  much 
toward  rendering  it  one  of  the  grandest 
words  in  the  English  Language. 

Its  contrast,  or  opposite,  satage^  is  also 
somewhat  new.  It  is  first  acknowledged 
hi  Puttenham's  "  Art  of  English  Poetry  " 
(1589),  where,  also,  are  first  introduced 
to  a  >  standard  recognition  9eienmU  and 
idiom.  StoTvaiion  is  not  an  Amerioanismj 
as  some  philological  students  would 
haye  it  It  is  of  recent  birth,  forming 
a  rare  instance  of  a  Latin  termination  to 
a  pure  English  root  It  is  not  found  ih 
Bailey  or  Johnson,  nor  in  Richardson's 
first  work,  though  given  in  his  supple- 
ment Horace  Walpole  thus  states  its 
origin  and  adoption :  "  It  was  first  In- 
troduced into  the  English  language  by 
Mr.  Dundas  (Lord  Melville),  in  a  speech, 
in  1775,  on  an  American  debate,  and 
hence  applied  to  him  as  a  nickname, 
viz. :  StarvaHon  Dundas."  When  Dean 
Trench,  therefore,  assumes  that  the  word 
is  an  Amerioawum  he  is  in  error.  It  was 
admitted  into  Webster's  books,  but  was 
not  used  in  this  country,  so  fkr  as  we 
can  discover,  before  its  adoption  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  as  above  stated.  The  word 
starve,  in  this  country,  is  almost  invari- 
ably applied  to  perishing  by  hunger: 
whereas,  its  correct  signification  implies 
to  perish  by  hunger  or  cold.  Hence,  it 
k  always  proper  to  say,  starved  with 
hunger;  and  the  critic  who  recently 
chaiged  tautology  upon  an  author  for 


ushig  the  expression  **  starved  of  hun- 
ger," was  not  only  hypercritical,  but 
somewhat  ignorant 

The  words  tdegrcm,  rewjUMr,  humbug^ 
ptacer,  nugget,  petroleum,  keroeene,  crino- 
line,  are  all  very  new,  and  all,  save  the 
last,  are  of  American  origin,  humbug, 
it  is  true,  is  used  by  Fielding,  1751, 
but  only  of  late  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  legitimate  t^m  to  imply  an  imposi- 
tion. Probably  to  P.  T.  Bamum  (the 
"great  American  showman")  we  are 
indebted  for  the  popularity  of  the  word. 
We  could  not  now  well  do  without  it — 
no  word  in  the  language  is  its  synonym. 
The  words  scUdaritg  and  peoples  were  in- 
troduced by  Kossuth  to  English  adoption. 

.The  expressions  buneombe,  ouUtder, 
eomeouter,  turncoat,  lickspittle,  are  real 
provincialisms,  yet  are  recognized  by 
Worcester  in  his  last  work.  Though 
"popular"  terms,  their  introduction  to 
our  dictionaries  is  of  doubtfiil  taste  and 
utility.  Each  new  political  campaign 
introduces  new  terms  and  piirases  to 
popular  usage — some  of  them  very  ex- 
pressive, it  is  true;  but  our  **wcll  of 
English  undefiled"  will  soon  become 
grossly  defiled  if  lexicographers  and 
good  writers  allow  such  words  a  place 
in  their  vocabulary,  Worcester  does 
not  recognize  shyster,  garroter,  roughs, 
etc.,  yet  we  think  them  quite  as  well 
accredited  as  otUsider,  eomeouier,  etc. 

Our  war  to  suppress  treason,  has 
produced  a  number  of  words  (really 
epithets),  which,  though  of  great  signifi- 
cance, should  not  gain  a  standard  recog- 
nition. Oopperheads,  Johnnies,  Butter^ 
nuts,  JayJiawkers,  etc.,  are  among  such. 
Shoddy  is  another,  but  is,  as  said  above, 
likely  to  live,  as  words  of  irony  or  con- 
tempt Hve,  when  words  of  anger  and 
scorn  die.  "Codfish  aristocracy"  may 
have  to  give  way  to  "  Shoddy." 

Mob  is  not  given  place  in  the  English 
Encyclopaedia  (1795-1801),  although  it  is 
known  to  have  originated  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  H 
Addison  characterized  it  as  a  "  ridiculous 
expression."  'Notwithstanding,  it  has  be- 
come a  very  useful  and  significant  appel- 
lation for  an  offensive  crowd,  though 
riot  is  better  when  violence  is  meant 
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Bowdiff  is  admitted  in  Worcester,  and 
marited  "  low"-— Mr.  Bartlett  ("  Vocabu- 
lary of  Americanisms'*)  being  qaoted  as 
anthority  for  it  It  is  not  given  in  Bai- 
ley, .  Johnson  or  Ricliardson.  Only 
Americans  understand  what  a  "row*' 
means. 

Ruffian  now  implies  a  brutal  feUow, 
but  its  early  signification  was  a  pimp^ 
a  sense  in  wliich  it  is  now  rarely  used. 
As  we  have  the  words  "scoundrel," 
"cut-throat,"  "villain,"  "assassin,"  "rob- 
ber," "rascal,"  eta,  etc,  to  imply  a 
brutal  fellow,  it  would  be  well  to  use 
ruffian  in  its  early  sensQ,  and  thus  dis- 
card the  very  disgusthig  word  pimp, 

Mitoi^eani^  an  expression  of  strong 
import,  once  only  implied  an  unbeliever, 
and  was  applied  by  the  Crusaders  to  the 
Moslem  foe.  By  degrees  it  came  to  im* 
ply  something  of  dislike;  and  passion 
was  not  long  in  affixing  a  stigma  to  the 
term.  The  word  it^fidd^  on  the  contraiy, 
was  applied  by  the  Moslems  to  the 
Crusaders  to  signify  Christians ;  yet,  in 
the  strange  histoiy  of  words,  it  now  im- 
plies an  opponent  of  Christian  belief  1 

A  case  wherein  an  originally  offen- 
sive meaning  has  been  turned  Into  one 
of  pleasant  import,  is  found  in  the  words 
"Yankee,"  "Whig,"  "Tory,"  "Puri- 
tan," "Quaker,"  "  Methodist  "—all  of 
which  were  bestowed  upon  persons  and 
parties  as  nicknames.  Constant  repeti- 
tion familiarized  them,  and  they  are 
now  as  dignified  appellations  as  we  have 
in  the  language.  The  word  AboUtumwt^ 
not  four  years  ago,  was  very  offensive 
in  its  signification  when  used  by  their 
traducers :  it  is  now  a  word  of  honor  I 
Its  antithesis,  Firo-eatery  will  doubtless 
ezphre  with  its  votaries,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  gone— let  us  pray,  forever. 

The  word  edUorial  is  quite  a  new  can- 
didate for  admission  to  lexicon  honors. 
It  does  not  appear  as  a  substantive  noun 
in  any  dictionary,  we  believe ;  and  yet 
is  used  almost  daily  by  the  best  scholars 
and  writers  as  n^eaning  the  newspaper 
or  periodical  article  prepared  by  the 
editor.  It  is  given  by  Worcester  only 
as  an  adjective.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
lexicographers  it  will  live,  and  ought  to 
be  recognized  by  our  next  "unabridged," 


as  a  propor  word.  We  shall  make  it  a 
eine  <iuta  non  for  the  next  dictionary  we 
purchase.  Do  we  Jeopardize  any  pub- 
lisher's property  in  lexicons  by  thus 
adverting  to  the  great  ii\iu8tioe  done  iU 
"  frateuiity  f  * 

Some  of  our  hypercrltics  object  strong- 
ly to  this  use  of  the  word  jeopardiu. 
One  writer    pronounces    it  a  "verbal 
monstrosity;"  another  demands  that  it 
shall  be  expunged  fkx>m  the  English  lexi- 
con because  it  is  only  used  in  America  1 
What  an    expurgation  "we   English" 
would  have  to  undergo  to  get  rid  of 
every  thing  "  American "  in  our  daily 
habits,    our    converse,   and    our    very 
thoughts  1    The  same  individual,  doubt- 
less, would  have  some  objections  to  ex- 
purgating i3rom  English  use  potatoes, 
maize,  tobacco,  etc.,  because  they  were 
of  American  origin  exclusively.     If  no 
better  reason  can  be  argued  for  its  ban- 
ishment than  that  it  is  only  used  in  this 
country,  we  vote,  by  ail  means^  to  keep 
it  on  the  record  I    But,  it  is  not  true 
that  it  is  only  in  use  here :  good  writers 
in  England  adopt  it.     Nor  is  it  a  very 
"  modem  invention,"  as  even  Worcester 
would  have  us  infer.     In  Bailey  it  is 
distinctly    given    (1782)  in  its  several 
forms,     viz.:     "jeopard,"     "jeopardy," 
"Jeoparden,"    "  jeoperdise,"    "jeoperd- 
ously.  '  "  Jeoparden "  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  our  word  jeopardize,  viz.:  to 
put  into   jeopardy.     Emersou,    in  his 
paper  on  "Culture,"  says:  "A  consid- 
erate man  will  shun  heavy  expenditure 
of  his  forces  on  pleasure  or  gain,  which 
will  jeopardize  this  social  and  secular 
accumulation."    How  much  more  forci- 
ble   than  to  have  used  the  apparent 
synonyms  "  peril,"  "  risk,"  "  put  in  dan- 
ger," "  hazard,"  etc.,  eta    The  objection 
to  the  word,  that  the  verb  jeopard  ftdly 
covers  the  ground,  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  purists  who  declare 
against  all  irmovation  *  There  are  many 
cases  where,  if  only  the  verb  form  exist- 
ed, its  use  would  read  clumsily  enough, 
and  the  reader  would  at  once  substitute 
the  more  agreeable  and  p^per  a^Jectiye;. 

By  the  way :  Is  it  not  most  singiilar 
that  the  word  dwnty  does  not  occur  in 
Shakspeare  T    It  is  an  old  word — so  old 
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that  Bcholan  are  not  sun  of  its  deriyar 
tion.  Bailej  thinks  it  is  from  the  Batch 
Hompttik^  or,  rather,  Uompe^  whUe  Rich- 
ardson gives  it  the  same  origin  as  clamp, 
German  lUump,  and  formed,  he  says,  im- 
mediately from  it.  Mr.  Grose  says: 
damps,  clumpet,  L  e. :  dutwy^  idle,  lazy, 
unhandy.  Shakspeare  may  not  have 
understood  the  Dutch  of  A.  D.  1000 ;  or, 
he  may  have  had  a  prcsjudice  against 
the  word  as  saggesting  the  faults  of  his 
friends  of  the  Swan  and  Boar's  Head 
after  a  night's  bout  over  the  ale-pots. 
We  don't  like  the  word,  because  it  al- 
ways sounds  to  our  ears  as  a  wooden 
shoe  or  *'  boat*^  lodki  ! 

B^empkuUe  is  a  word  coined  by  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  **  Biographic  Literaria.*' 
We  observe  that  Worcester  has  admitted 
it,  although  we  doubt  if  he  can  cite  any 
authority  for  its  use.  No  writer  has 
adopted  it,  so  fiur  as  we  are  aware. 
Coleridge  was  so  much  of  a  Groco-Ger> 
man,  that  his  "  magnificent  monologues  ** 
used  to  embody  many  a  high-sounding 
word  more  Coleridgean  than  authorized 
English.  Esemplastic  \b  purely  his  own 
word,  though  a  very  good  one,  it  must 
be  confessed. 

Any  reader  of  De  Quinoey  must  be 
struck  with  the  great  number  of  new 
significations  attached  to,  or  extracted 
firom,  old  words,  by  this  versatile  writer. 
His  affluence  of  ideas  renders  him  a 
hard  author  to  read,  for  his  collaterals, 
introduced  by  way  of  illustration,  absorb 
or  override  his  main  theme.  This  irre- 
pressible flow  of  thought  often  coins 
new  significations  for  old  expressions, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  new  words ;  but, 
if  not  a  purist  in  language,  De  Quincey 
is  not  a  pedantic  innovator,  and  his  words 
and  their  construction  are  so«much  his 
mon  that  we  feel  no  uneasiness  in  com- 
ing upon  them  in  his  richly-endowed 
pages.  Had  Coleridge  had  but  a  modi- 
cum of  his  opium  compeer's  industry, 
what  a  mighty  word-revolution  might 
he  not  have  made! 


The  naturalisation  of  foreign  words 
is  one  source  ofword-aggregation  which 
is  sensibly  and  rapidly  affecting  the  vol- 
ume of  our  language.  Such  as  aocwuHU' 
fMfUj  dibutf  dibrii,  dibtttm,  ditaur,  aban- 
don,  addenda,  apropos,  finU^  (nfflahtSf  fru- 
eo,  dUoB,  alibi,  biJau,  broehure,faeetia,  at- 
taehe,  expose,  artisU,  connoisseur,  eoterie — 
and  so  on  through  the  alphabet  to  the 
number  of  hundreds — are  not  English 
in  any  sense  except  by  recent  adoption ; 
but  now  they  are  rarely  italidged  to  in- 
dicate their  foreign  attachment.  We 
may  expect  soon  to  see  such  terms  as 
bon  vitant,  of  aire  ^konnewr,  ad  infinUum,, 
bon  mot,  bijouterie,  beau  monde,  bon  ton, 
etc.,  adopted  as  our  own.  Such  accre- 
tions must  greatly  cumber  the  language, 
and  inevitably  will  demoralize  it  If 
we  are  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that,  because 
a  word  is  French,  it  is  therefore  better 
than  the  corresponding  English  of  it, 
there  is  poor  hope  of  a  reform.  Let  the 
teacher  aim  ever  to  impress  upon  the 
pupil's  mind  the  necessity  of  lingual  pu- 
rity in  conversation  and  composition; 
and  let  parents  at  once  withdraw  all 
countenance  and  patronage  from  the 
teacher  who  will  permit  a  pupil  to  cor- 
rupt his  English  diction  with  French 
phrases.  Purity  of  utterance  is  becom- 
ing a  rare  accomplishment,  as  every  in- 
telligent observer  must  rralize;  and  it 
behooves  all  who  would  preserve  their 
"  well  of  English  undeflled  "  to  test  those 
teachers  "QurroughJiy  who  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  form  the  taste  and  lingual 
habits  of  their  children. 

From  this  brief  *«  walk,"  it  will,  be 
seen  that  the  garden  of  words  is  one  ftill 
of  interest  and  not  devoid  of  beauty. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  studies  more 
agreeable  than  these  biographies  of  the 
components  of  language;  and  if  we 
recur  again  to  the  theme  it  will  be  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  enticing  to  the 
author.  To  the  reader,  let  us  hope  it  is 
at  least  interesting,  if  not  also  instruo- 
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THE  GORILLA  AT  HOME. 
1  Been  it  V  said  a  fKend, 
e  day  lut  Bommer,  accosting  ub 
as  he  came  boonding  down  a  loDg  Q^bt 
of  Bbdn  leading  out  on  Bpruce  BtreeL 
"Not  Well,  JaBt  go  op  and  examine 
Um  Uiing."  So  WQ  went  up,  and  in  a 
back  office,  percbed  upon  a  table,  Bat  a 
creftture,  so  like  a  homan  in  Bome  of  its 
featureB  and  conduct,  aa  to  Impress,  us 
•trtuigely.  It  was  the  tiM  of  a  child 
dght  or  nine  year;  of  age,  thoagh  he- 
traying  more  of  Uie  look*  of  an  old  man 
(ban  of  a  child. 

"  What  Ib  it  r  aaked  a  bystander  of  its 


If  it  were  necessary  lo  accept  the  propo- 
Bitlna  that  there  ii  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  man  and  tbe  brute,  let  it  be 
the  lively  and  good-hnmored  Chimpanzee, 
by  all  means,  rather  than  the  ferociona 
Elorilla,  eren  though  tbe  great  man-ape 
i»,  anatomically  conudered,  a  nearer  rela- 
UonI 

"  Alas,  poor  Torick  V  Bud  tbe  poet : 
alas,  poor  Jocko!  said  we,  called  inaa  we 
were,  a  few  days  after,  to  see  tbe  table 
gone  and  in  one  comer  poor  Chimpanzee 
dead.  Sbe  bad  tokened  and  died  aa 
th^  are  sure  lo  do  after  n  few  days  of 
the  restndnts  of  dty  or  eieSutd  life ;  and 
now  her  sto&d  skin  it  her  only  monu- 
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All  this  apropoi  to  our  theme— the 
Gorilla — ^not  the  king  of  beasts  but  the 
toyereign  of  apes.  While  in  Europe,  a 
winter  or  two  ago,  we  particularly  sought 
out  the  remain$  of  the  creature  which 
Du  Ohaillu,  its  champion,  had  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  British  museums.  In 
Liyerpool  we  found  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  now  on  exhibition — a  stuffed 
male  standing  nearly  or  quite  five  feet  in 
hight  What  a  monster  I  If  Caliban 
had  come  back  to  earth  in  his  question- 
able shape,  we  conceive  that  even  his 
familiarity  with  the  deformed  side  of  ex- 
istence would  have  shuddered  at  the 
creature  in  that  glass  case.  80  human 
yet  so  inhuman  I  80  like  man  yet  so 
very  unlike  I  Not  as  the  lively  and 
saucy  Chimpanzee  did  it  impress  us  as  a 
bwrUig^e  on  the  man  species ;  but  as  a 
creature  formed  to  horrify  and  shock  the 
instincts  and  senses,  alike.  Before  it  we 
stood  to  a  fbll  half-hour,  until  the  whole 
revolting  image  wss  engraven  on  our 
brain ;  and  when  we  turned  away  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  relief.  Nothing  in  the 
vast  and  superb  collection  of  animate  and 
inanimate  life  around  us — of  the  relics  of 
geologic  eras  and  antediluvian  days — of 
the  curiosities  of  many  lands— could  im- 
press us  after  that  one  shocking  sight ; 
and  we  passed  out  of  the  monster's  pre- 
sence with  no  desire  to  see  it  again. 

Yet,  we  did  see  further  specimens,  male 
imd  female,  skeletons  and  stuffed  skins,  in 
the  British  Museum,  London,  and  hi  the 
Jardln  des  Plantes,  Paris.  In  eveiy  in- 
stance the  first  impression  was  repeated ; 
and  we  could  have  signed  a  petition  to  the 
Gk>vemment8  to  have  the  race  extermina- 
ted as  a  race  of  monsters  whose  existence 
libeled  the  very  idea  of  man's  divine 
estate.  Fortunately,  then,  for  our  morbid 
ifeelings  on  the  subject,  the  race  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  section  of  country,  and  is, 
in  numbers,  quite  restricted ;  and  if  the 
spirit  of  science  or  adventure  invades 
thdr  dismal  recesses,  in  the  depths  of  al- 
most impenetrable  Jungles,  which  'the 
sunlight  rarely  penetrates,  their  exter- 
mination may  rapidly  follow. 

The  existence,  in  the  African  wilds,  of 
an  ape  more  closely  approximating  to 
man  than  the  Orang-outang  had  long 


been  suspected,  if  not  known,  prior  tc 
1847.  The  reference  made  by  Hanno, 
the  Carthagenian,  to  such  a  species  is 
well  known.  Hanno  set  sail  from  Car- 
thage with  a  laige  fleet  and  thirty  thou- 
sand people  of  both  sexes,  to  found  a 
colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa — 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hund- 
red years  aga  He  cruised  along  the 
shores,  as  far  down  as  the  present  Gkiboon 
country,  where  he  encountered  the  (3k3rilia, 
as  we  learn  fix)m  his  record  of  the  voyage. 
He  said : — 

**  Passing  the  streams  of  fire,  we  came 
to  a  bay  called  the  Horn  of  the  8outb. 
In  the  recess  there  was  an  island  like  the 
first,  having  a  lake,  and  in  this  there  was 
another  island  frill  of  wild  men;  but 
much  the  greater  part  of  theQi  were 
females,  with  hairy  bodies,  whom  the 
interpreters  called  'Qorillss,'  (QoruliaL) 
Pursuing  them,  we  were  not  able  to  take 
the  males ;  they  all  escaped,  being  able 
to  dimb  the  precipices,  and  defended 
themselves  with  pieces  of  rock.  Three 
females,  who  bit  and  scratched  thoee 
who  led  them,  were  taken,  but  would  not 
go  with  us ;  so  having  killed  them,  we 
flayed  them,  and  conveyed  the  skins  to 
Carthage ;  for  we  did  not  sail  any  frirther, 
as  provisions  began  to  fail." 

This  story — confirmed  afterward  by 
the  narrative  of  an  English  sailor  named 
Andrew  Battel,  a  Portuguese  prisoner 
who  lived  for  many  years  in  Angola 
— ^long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  but  it  .was  generally  re^ 
garded  as  a  fabulous  invention;  and 
yet,  the  idea  that  they  were  animals  and 
not  men  was  so  clearly  implied  in  Han- 
no's  description  of  their  ability  to  dhnb 
and  in  his  statement  of  killing  and  skin- 
ning the  femsles — which  the  navigator 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  doing  had 
the  creatures  been  human — ^that  men  of 
science  were  inclined  to  credit  the  stories 
(Which  came  to  them  through  traders  with 
the  African  coast,  of  a  Man  Ape,  un- 
known to  naturalists. 

The  mystery  was  partially  solved  in 
1847,  when  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr. 
Thomas  8.  Savage  was  veaA  before  the 
Boston  Sodety  of  Natural  History,  fai 
which  the  discovery  of  a  new  spedes  of 
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Ape  was  announced.  On  his  voyage 
home,  from  Cape  Palmas,  Dr.  Sayage 
was  unexpectedly  detained  on  theCkiboon 
river,  and  the  month  of  April,  1847,  was 
spent  at  the  house  of  the  Bev.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  senior  missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  West 
Africa.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Wil- 
son showed  him  a  skull,  represented  by 
the  natives  to  be  that  of  a  monkey-like 
animal  remarkable  for  its  size,  ferocity, 
and  habits ;  and  the  doctor  was  led  to 
believe  that  it  had  belonged  to  a  new 
species  of  Orang.  Intent  on  fhrther  in- 
vestigation, and,  if  possible,  on  deciding 
the  point  by  the  inspection  of  a  speci- 
men alive  or  dead,  Mr.  Wilson  entered 
cordially  into  the  matter,  and  promised 
his  full  cooperation;  and  having  been 
a  resident  in  the  country  for  several 
years,  well  acquainted  with  the  chiefe 
and  people,  highly  regarded  by  them,  and 
speaking  freely  their  language,  he  was 
able  to  render  the  doctor  advantages  of 
signal  importance.  He  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  obtaining  either  a  living  or  a 
dead  specimen,  but  only  several  skulls  of 
the  two  sexes,  and  of  different  ages,  with 
other  important  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  QoriUa.  (These  portions  were  after- 
ward ably  described,  with  several  en- 
gravings, in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  on  the 
return  of  Dr.  Savage  to  America,  by  Dr. 
Wyman,  professor  of  anatomy  in  Har- 
vard University.) 

In  the  pai>er  as  read  occurred  the 
following  &cts  corroborative  of  his  dis- 
covery .• — 

''Having  been  a  missionary  resident 
for  several  years,  studying,  from  habitual 
intercourse,  the  African  mind  and  charac- 
ter, I  felt  myself  prepared  to  discriminate 
and  decide  upon  the  probability  of  their 
Btatementa  Besides  being  familiar  with 
the  history  and  habits  of  its  interesting 
congener,  the  Chimpanzee,  I  was  able  to 
separate  their  accounts  of  the  two  ft^nim^ln^^ 
which,  having  the  same  locality  and  a 
similarity  of  habits,  are  confounded  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass,  especially  as  but  few, 
such  as  traders  in  the  interior  and  hunts- 
men, have  ever  seen  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion. In  this  Isst  &ct  stated  we  find  an 
explanation  of  the  conftision,  inaccuracy, 


and  exaggeration  which  characterize  the 
occasional  references  that  have  been  made 
in  books  to  both  animals,  the  sources  of 
such  information  being  tranment  visitors 
and  voyagers.  If  it  be  adnusBible  to 
base  and  sustain  a  proposition  on  human 
testimony,  then,  to  my  mind,  the  existence 
of  this  new  species  of  Orang,  a^de  fix>m 
the  evidence  of  its  skeleton,  is  established, 
and  the  account  that  I  now  submit  of 
its  habits,  authentic.  It  is  on  such 
grounds,  and  with  such  convictions,  I 
venture  to  place  my  statements  on  record, 
leaving  them  to  the  fhture  for  confirma- 
tion or  correction. 

**  The  tribe  frt)m  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  animal  is  derived,  and  whose 
territory  forms  its  habitat,  is  Mpongwe, 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  river  Gaboon, 
from  its  mouth  to  some  fifty  or  sixty- 
miles  upward.  The  &ce  of  the  country, 
as  you  proceed  inward,  \b  undulating  and 
hilly,  well  watered  with  streams  and 
rtveo,  and  abounding  with  indigenoua 
fruits.  The  river  is  visited,  for  purposes 
of  trade  in  ivory,  ebony,  and  dye-woods, 
by  vessels  ttom  different  parts  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  In  view  of  this  frtct,  it 
may  seem  surprising  that  the  animjl 
should  be  unknown  to  science,  and  with- 
out its  proper  place  in  systems  of  zoology. 
But  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  thai 
its  immediate  habitat  is  back  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  and  its  habits  and 
ferocity  such  that  it  is  not  often  encount- 
ered. The  natives  stand  greatly  in  foar 
of  it,  and  never  attempt  its  capture  ex- 
cept in  self-defense.  If  the  word  *  pongo  * 
be  of  African  origin,  it  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Mpongwe,  the  name  of  the 
tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkiboon,  and 
hence  applied  to  the  region  th^  inhabit. 
Their  local  name  for  the  Chimpanzee  is 
Encheeko,  as  near  as  it  can  be  Anffir 
cized,  from  which  the  common  term 
<  Jocko '  probably  comes.  The  Mpongwe 
appellation  for  the  new  congener  is  £ng6- 
ena,  prolonging  the  sound  of  the  first 
vo^el,  and  slightly  pronouncing  the 
second. 

<(  Its  hight  is  above  five  feet ;  it  is 
disproportionately  broad  across  the  shoul- 
ders, thickly  covered  nrith  coarse  black 
hair,  which  is  said  to  be  similar  In  its 
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arrangement  to  that  of  the  Ench6-eko. 
With  age  it  becomes  gray,  which  fact 
has  given  rise  to  the  report  that  both 
ftnimRlft  are  seen  of  different  colors." 

The  whole  world  of  naturalists  was 
put  at  loggerheads,  however,  in  1880  by 
the  appearance  of  Du  Ghailla's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Femand  Yaz  (Gaboon)  coun- 
try, in  search  of  the  mysterious  '*  wild  man 
of  the  woods."  His  narrative,  first 
printed  in  this  country,  excited  compara- 
tively little  attention,  but,  proceeding  to 
England,  whither  his  numerous  speci- 
mens (skins  and  skeletons)  had  been 
sent,  he  soon  commanded  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  societies.  Wb  work  was 
reissued,  with  large  additions  and  nume- 
rous engravings,  and  its  statements  ex- 
cited the  most  singular  interest  A 
spirit  of  disbelief  arose  which  was  soon 
augmented  by  the  heated  discussions  of 
the  men  of  science,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
specimens,  the  great  trader^s  stories  re- 
garding the  habits,  temper,  strength  and 
economy  of  the  animal,  were  so  dis- 
credited as  to  create  a  war  of  sections  at 
once  amusing  and  surprising. 

But,  the  man  who  had  braved  death 
in  African  Jungles  was  not  the  person  to 
succumb  to  opposition — ^led,  though  it 
was,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  among 
English  naturalists  and  travelers;  and, 
after  a  year's  warfare  of  words  we  be- 
lieve Du  Challlu  was  accepted  as  autho- 
rity, and  his  GoriUa  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple if  not  by  the  paleontologists  and 
natural  philosophera  The  hardy  and 
enthusiastic  hunter,  however,  has  not 
rested  upon  his  laurels,  for  he  is  again  in 
the  Gbboon  country,  expressly  prepared 
for  his  researches ;  and  if  he  survives  his 
dangerous  explorations  of  the  unknown 
*^  back  country,"  to  return  with  his  tro- 
phies and  knowledge,  the  world  of 
science  will  be  treated  with  a  work 
which  must  forever  set  at  rest  the 
character  and  classification  of  the  great 
**  Kan  Ape."  His  special  region  of  ex- 
ploration may  be  «ade  clearer  to  the 
general  reader  by  saying  that  it  is  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  almost  mid- 
way between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the 
mouth-  of  the  river  Oongo,  lying  on 
either  ade  of  the  equator,  and  extend- 


ing back  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  hills  beyond  the  coast-line  belt  It 
is,  hence,  a  few  degrees  fiirther  south 
than  the  Gape  Palmas  country,  visited  by 
Dr.  Savage,  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  outer  verge  of  the  animal's  haunts 
to  the  north.  The  region,  therefore,  of 
its  choice  is  one  where  the  Jungles  are 
densest  and  the  tropic  fruits  most  plenti- 
fhl — ^for  the  creature  is  as  pure  a  vegeta- 
rian as  ever  a  bran-bread  enthusiast 
could  wish,  and  the  enormous  strength 
of  the  beast  is  proof  enough  that  flesh 
and  blood  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
articles  of  food. 

Dr.  Owen  thus  describes  its  chosen 
diet: — 

**  The  palm-nut,  of  which  the  Gorillas 
greatly  affect  the  fruit  and  upper  part  of 
the  stalk  called  the  'cabbage.'  The 
negroes  of  the  Gaboon  have  a  tradition 
that  their  forefathers  first  learnt  to  eat  the 
*  cabbage '  ftom  seeing  the  Gorilla  eat  it, 
concluding  that  what  was  good  for  him 
must  be  good  for  man. 

'<  The  ginger-bread  tree,  which  bears  a 
plum-like  fruit 

"The  papau  tree. 

**  The  banana,  and  another  species  of 
the  same  description  of  plant 

"  The  different  species  of  amomum. 

*^  A  tree,  with  a  shelled  fruit,  like  a  wal- 
nut, which  the  Gk)rilla  breaks  open  with 
the  blow  of  a  stone. 

"A  tree,  also  botanically  unlmown, 
with  a  fruit  like  a  cheny. 

*'  Such  fruits  and  other  rich  and  nutri- 
tious productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, constitute  the  staple  food  of  the 
Gorilla,  as  they  do  of  the  Chimpanzee. 
The  molar  teeth,  which  alone  truly  indi- 
cate the  diet  of  an  animal,  accord  with 
the  statements  as  to  the  frugivorous 
character  of  the  Gorilla ;  but  they  also 
sufficiently  answer  to  an  omnivorous  habit 
to  suggest  that  the  eggs  and  callow  brood 
of  nests  discovered  in  the  trees  frequented 
by  the  Gorilla  might  not  be  unaccept- 
able.* 

Of  the  many  wonderfhl  stories  related 
by  Du  Chaillu  of  the  animal  we  'can  re- 
produce but  few — Just  enough  to  inform 
the  reader  of  what  has  been  said.  If  he 
can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  doubt,  as  he 
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read*,  let  bim  read,  nevertheleas,  and 
await  the  proo&  Du  CbaUlu  promlnea. 
We  have  introduced  from  his  woA  the 
above  illDslraUoD.     He  ssjb  : 

"  One  by  one,  we  went  on  a  Gorilla 
hunt  All  the  Onlso  (flll^^  or  setlle- 
ment)  wae  bosf ,  on  the  ereuing  of  mj  ar- 
HtbI,  with  preparaUoDB;  and  as  meat 
was  scarce,  crerybody  had  Joyful  antlci- 
pstioDB  of  hunger  sadsfled,  and  plenty  in 
the  camp.  Little  did  we  guess  what  a 
MghtfUl  death  was  to  befoU  one  of  our 
number  before  the  next  sunset.  I  gave 
powder  to  the  whole  party.  Six  were  to 
go  off  in  one  direc^on  for  gazelles,  and 
whatever  luck  might  scad  Ibem ;  and  six 
others,  of  whom  I  was  one,  were  to  hunt 


BT  A  OORILLa. 

for  Gorillas.  We  set  off  toward  a  daik 
valley,  where  Gambo,  Igerembs's  son, 
aaid  we  should  And  our  prey.  The  Go- 
rilla chooses  the  darkest,  gloomiest  forest 
for  its  home,  and  is  found  on  the  edges 
of  the  clearinge  only  when  In  search 
of  plantains,  or  sugar-cane,  or  pine- 
apple. Often  they  dioose  for  Uicir  pe- 
culiar haunt  a  wood  so  dark  that,  even  at 
midday,  one  can  scarce  see  ten  yards. 
Tliia  makes  it  more  necessary  to  wait  till 
the  monBier  beast  Approaches  near  be- 
fore shooting,  in  order  that  the  fint  shot 
may  be  fatal.  It  does  not  often  let  the 
hunter  reload. 

"  Our  little  party  separated,  as  Is  the 
cnstoro,  to  slaUc  the  wood    in   varloaB 
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directions.  Gambo  and  I  left  together. 
One  brave  fellow  went  off  alone  in  a  di- 
rection  where  he  thought  he  would  find 
a  Gorilla.  The  other  three  took  another 
oourse.  We  had  been  about  an  hour 
separate  when  Ckimbo  and  I  heard  a  gun 
fired  but  a  little  way  from  us,  and  pre- 
sently another.  We  were  already  on  our 
way  to  the  spot  where  we  hoped  to  see 
a  Gorilla  slain,  when  the  forest  began  to 
rebound  the  most  terrific  roars.  Gambo 
seized  my  arms  in  great  agitation,  and  we 
hurried  on,  both  filled  with  a  dreadfttl 
and  sickening  alarm.  We  had  not  gone 
ikr  when  our  worst  fears  were  realized. 
The  poor  brave  fellow  who  had  gone  off 
alone  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  pool 
of  his  own  blood,  and  I  thought  at  first 
quite  dead.  Ms  bowels  were  protruding 
through  the  lacerated  abdomen.  Beside 
him  lay  his  gun.  The  stock  was  broken, 
and  the  barrel  was  bent  and  flattened. 
It  bore  plainly  the  marks  of  the  Gorilla's 
teeth.  We  picked  him  up,  and  I  dressed 
his  wounds  as  well  as  I  could  with  rags 
torn  ftom  my  clothes.  When  I  had 
given  him  a  little  brandy  to  drink  he 
came  to  himself,  and  was  able,  but  with 
gn&X  difficulty,  to  speak.  He  said  that 
he  had  met  the  Gorilla  suddenly,  and 
Ibce  to  fiu;e,  and  that  it  had  not  attempted 
to  escape.  It  was,  he  said,  a  huge  male, 
and  seemed  very  savage.  It  was  in  a 
very  gloomy  part  of  the  wood,  and  the 
darkness,  I  suppose,  mac^  him  miss. 
He  said  he  took  good  aim,  and  fired 
when  the  beast  was  only  eight  yards  off. 
The  ball  merely  wounded  it  in  the  side. 
It  at  once  began  beating  its  breasts,  and 
with  the  greatest  rage  advanced  near 
him.  To  run  away  was  impossible.  He 
would  have  been  caught  in  the  Jungle 
before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  steps.  He 
stood  his  ground,  and,  as  quicldy  as  he  ^ 
oould,  reloaded  his  gun.  Just  as  he 
raised  it  to  fire,  the  Gorilla  dashed  it  out 
of  his  hands,  the  gun  going  off  in  the 
ftll ;  and  then  in  an  instant,  and  with  a 
terrible  roar,  the  a^mal  gave  him  a 
tremendous  blow  with  its  immense  open 
p«w,  frightfully  laceradng  the  abdo- 
men, and  with  this  single  blow  laying 
b«re  part  of  the  intestines.  As  he  sunk 
Meeding  to  the    ground,  the    monster 
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seized  the  gun,  and  the  poor  hunter 
thought  he  would  have  his  brains  dsshed 
out  with  it  But  the  Gk>rllla  seemed  to 
have  looked  upon  this  also  as  an  enemy, 
and  in  his  rage  almost  flattened  the  bar- 
rel between  his  strong  paws. 

«  When  we  came  upon  the  ground  the 
Gorilla  was  gone.  This  is  their  mode 
when  attacked — to  strike  one  or  two 
blows,  and  then  leave  the  victims  of 
their  rage  on  the  ground,  and  go  off  into 
the  woods.  We  hunted  up  our  com- 
panions, and  carried  our  poor  fellow  to 
the  camp,  where  all  was  instantly  excite- 
ment and  sorrow.  They  entreated  me  to 
give  him  medicine,  but  I  had  nothing  to 
suit  his  use.  I  saw  that  hjs  days  were 
numbered ;  and  all  that  I  could  do  was 
to  make  him  easy  by  giving  him  a  little 
brandy  or  wine  at  intervals.  He  had  to 
tell  the  whole  story  over  again ;  and  the 
people  declared  at  once  that  he  was  no 
true  Gorilla  that  had  attacked  him,  but  a 
man — a  wicked  man  turned  into  a  Go- 
rilla. Such  a  being  no  man  oould  escape, 
they  said ;  and  he  could  not  be  killed  by 
the  bravest  hunter.  This  principle  o^ 
fatalism  or  transmigration  of  souls  is 
brought  in  by  them  in  all  such  cases,  I 
think,  chiefly  to  keep  up  the  courage  of 
their  hunters  on  whom  such  a  miscfaanoe 
exercises  a  very  depressing  influenoa 
The  hunters  are  the  most  valued  men  in 
these  negro  villages.  A  brave  and  fortu- 
nate one  is  admired  by  all  the  women, 
loved — almost  worshiped — by  his  wives, 
and  enjoys  many  privileges  among  his 
fellow  villagers.  But  his  proudest  time 
is  when  he  has  killed  an  elephant  or  a 
Gorilla,  and  filled  the  village  with  meat 
Then  he  may  do  almost  what  he  pleases. 

"  The  poor  fellow  died  the  day  after- 
ward; but  it  is  satisfoctcny  to  know 
that  the  monster  (Gorilla,  by  whom  he 
was  killed,  was  shot  the  day  previ- 
ous." 

The  ferocity  of  the  animal  is  shown 
not  only  toward  man  but  to  its  own  kind. 
Of  their  combats  among  themselves  Du 
Chaillu  sajTSt 

*'  It  uses  no  artificial  weapon  of  offense, 
but  always  attacks  with  its  arma,  though 
in  a  struggle  no  doubt  the  powerihl  teeth 
would  play  a  part    I  have  several  times 
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noticed  akulls  in  which  the  huge  canines 
were  broken  off,  not  worn  down,  as  they 
are  in  almost  all  the  adult  Gk)rillas,  by 
gnawing  at  trees  which  they  wished  to 
break,  and  which,  without  being  gnawed 
into,  are  too  strong  even  for  them.  The 
negroeB  informed  me  that  such  teeth 
were  broken  in  combats  between  the 
males  for  the  possession  of  a  female,  and 
I  think  this  quite  probable.  Such  a  com- 
bat must  form  a  magnificent  and  awful 
spectacle.  A  struggle  between  two  well- 
matched  Gorillas  would  exceed,  in  that 
kind  of  excitement  which  the  Romans 
took  such  delight  in,  any  thing  in  that 
line  they  were  ever  gratified  with." 

Of  the  Gorilla's  power  of  voice  and 
his  way  of  expressing  his  anger,  the 
hunter  writes : 

"  On  the  18th,  as  we  were  hunting,  I 
heard  in  the  far  distance  what  I  at  first 
took  to  be  muttering  thunder.  I  hurried 
on  to  reach  some  shelter  in  an  ebony- 
groye  at  a  distance  before  the  storm 
should  break,  but  promptly  perceived  the 
noise  to  be  caused  by  a  male  Gorilla 
which  was  roaring  to  its  female,  who 
after  a  while  could  be  heard  answering 
with  a  weaker  roar.  The  forest  fairly 
shook  with  the  tremendous  voice  of  this 
animal.  The  echoes  swelled  and  died 
away  irom  hill  to  hill,  until  the  whole 
forest  was  Aill  of  the  din. 

"  Unluckily  I  had  gone  out  with  my 
smallest  gun,  loaded  with  shot,  to  shoot 
birds.  I  put  in  a  ball  instead  of  the 
•hot,  and  determined  to  follow  up  the 
animals.  By  and  by  I  could  hear  the 
deep  drum-like  sound  which  the  male 
Gorilla  causes  by  beating  his  breasts  with 
his  huge  fists.  The  jungle  was  quite 
thick  and  our  advance  slow.  Poor 
Makondoi  was  in  a  great  fright,  as  we 
heard  the  animal,  which  kept  up  its 
terrible  roaring,  waiting  at  short  intervals 
to  hear  the  replies  of  the  female. 

"  Presently  I  heard  trees  creaking,  and 
saw  through  the  woods,  how  every  few 
minutes  a  sapling  was  swung  about  and 
then  broken  off.  While  I  was  watching 
these  actions  I  suppose  the  animal  be- 
came aware  of  the  presence  of  danger,  for 
presently  a  dead  silence  followed  on  the 
k>iid  roars,  and  when,  gun  in  hand,  I  broke 


throu^   the   wood,    my    Gorilla    was 
gone. 

"  I  am  sure  I  must  have  heard  this 
Gorilla's  roar  three  miles  off,  and  the 
noise  of  his  beating  his  breast  at  least  a 
mQe.  No  words  can  describe  the 
thunderous  noise  which  it  produces.  I 
say  I  heard  it  three  miles  off,  because  I 
was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
coming  near  the  beasts." 

And  of  his  strength  he  writes: 
""The  strength  of  the  Gorilla  is  evi- 
dently enormous.  A  young  one,  of  be> 
tween  two  and  three  years  of  age,  re- 
quired four  stout  men  to  hold  it,  and  even 
then,  in  its  struggles,  bit  one  severely ; 
that  with  its  Jaws  it  can  dent  a  musket 
barrel,  and  with  its  arms  break  trees  firom 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  sufficiently 
proves  that  its  vast  bony  frame  has  cor- 
responding muscle.  The  negroes  never 
attack  them  with  other  weapons  than 
guns ;  and  in  these  parts  of  the  far  in- 
terior, where  no  European  gun  had  yet 
reached,  as  among  the  Apingi,  this 
great  beast  roamed  unmolested,  the  mo- 
narch of  the  forest.  To  kill  a  Gorilla 
gives  a  hunter  a  life-long  reputation  for 
courage  and  enterprise,  even  among  the 
bravest  of  the  negro  tribe^  who  are 
generally,  it  may  be  said,  not  lackbig  in 
this  quality  of  courage." 

How  affecting  is  this  incident : 
''  On  the  25th  of  November  I  got  a 
second  young  Gorilla.  This  time  I  was 
accessory  to  its  capture.  We  were  walk> 
ing  along  in  silence,  when  I  heard  a  cry, 
and  presently  saw  before  me  a  female 
(Gorilla,  with  a  tiny  baby  Gorilla  hang- 
ing to  her  breast  and  sucking.  The 
mother  was  stroking  the  little  one  and 
looking  fondly  down  at  it ;  and  the  scene 
was  so  pretty  and  touching  that  I  held 
my  fire  and  considered — like  a  soft- 
hearted fellow — ^whether  I  had  not  better 
leave  them  in  peace.  Before  I  could 
make  up  my  mind,  however,  my  hmiter 
fired  and  killedfthe  mother,  who  fell 
without  a  struggl|^ 

"  The  mother  fell,  but  the  baby  dung 
to  her,  and  with  pilifid  cries,  endeavored 
to  attract  her  attention.  I  came  up,  and 
when  it  saw  fue  it  hid  its  poor  little  head 
in  its  mother's  breast     It  could  neither 
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walk  nor  bite,  so  we  could  easily  manage 
it,  and  I  carried  it,  while  the  men  bore 
the  mother  on  a  pole.  When  we  got  to 
the  village  another  scene  ensued.  The 
men  put  the  body  down,  and  I  set  the 
little  fellow  near.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his 
mother  he  crawled  toward  her,  and 
threw  himself  on  her  breast  He  did 
not  find  his  accustobied  nourishment, 
and  I  saw  that  he  perceiyed  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  old  one.  He 
i  crawled  oyer  the  body,  smelt  at  it,  and 
^  gaye  utterance  from  time  to  time  to  a 
plaintive  cry,  *  Hoo,  hoo,  hoo  I*  which 
touched  my  heart  I  could  get  no  milk 
for  this  poor  little  fellow,  who  could  not 
eat,  and  consequently  died  on  the  tliird 
day  after  he  was  caught  He  seemed 
more  docile  than  the  other  I  had,  for  he 
already  recognized  my  voice,  and  would 
try  to  hurry  toward  me  when  he  saw 
me.  I  put  the  little  body  in  alcohol,  and 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Wyman  of  Boston,  for  di»- 
aection." 


THE  PRISONER  OF  WAR  IN 

TEXAS. 

CAMP  OROCE — ^grave  of  many  a  no- 
ble Federal — lies  upon  the  Navasota 
railroad,  about  four  miles  from  Hemp- 
stead, capital  of  Washington  county, 
Texas;  a  town  noted,  long  anterior  to 
the  rebellion,  for  its  bloody  fracases  with 
ball  and  bowie-knife,  and  which,  in  latter 
years,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  reputa- 
tion. I  think  that,  during  our  prison- 
sojourn  in  its  neighborhood,  this  repre- 
sentative borough  must  have  been  the 
scene  of  at  least  a  dozen  murders,  shoot- 
ings, and  stabbings,  whereof  neither  law 
nor  Justice  took  any  cognizance. 

The  ground  whereon  a  rebel  **  camp 
of  instruction"  had  been  located  was 
owned  by  one  Colonel  Groce,who  was  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  ear- 
ly Texo-^Iexic  war  by  running  away  to 
Ills  snug  property,  which  thereafter  be- 
came known  as  ^'  Groce*s  Hetreat"  This 
politic  proprietor  had  now  exempted 
himself  from  further  demands  for  the 
nonce,  by  offering  his  waste  fields  as  a 
military  d6pdt;  and  so  the   *"  Retreat" 


was  changed  to  a  "  Camp,"  where  cow- 
boys and  conscripts  congregated,  and  raw 
mililia-men  were  licked  into  discipline  by 
officers  hardly  less  uncouth  or  ignorant 
Here  the  first  rebel  recruits,  who  flocked 
to  Magruder's  standard  after  the  capture 
of  Galveston,  on  New-Tear's  day,  1868, 
had  been  organized  into  companies  of 
mounted  infantry  from  the  lower  coun- 
ties ;  and  here,  as  to  a  railroad  center, 
were  dispatched  the  "awkward  squads" 
that  subsequently  (merged  into  "  Speight's 
Battalion,"  •*  Waul's  Legion,"  and  "  Tom 
Green's  Rangers"),  became  the  raiders  of 
Louisiana  and  the  victors  in  many  a  fight 
on  Texan  borders. 

Our  general  prison-quarters  were  a 
stack  of  pine  barracks,  five  hundred  feet 
in  length,  located  some  distance  back 
from  the  railroad  track,  but  in  full  view 
of  it  The  **camp"  was  hemmed  in 
from  open  prairie  country  by  a  belt  of 
woods  and  tliickcts,  swampy  and  mala- 
rious. The  neighborhood,  like  much  of 
the  "  Brazos  bottom,"  though  rich  in  soil 
and  products,  has  never  been  a  healthy 
one.  "  Yellow  Jack"  nearly  depopulated 
Hempstead  a  few  years  before  the  war, 
and  typhoid  fevers,  agues,  and  dysente- 
ries, are  "  to  the  manor  bom." 

Our  barracks  were  divided  by  pine 
partitions  into  compartments,  each  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  which  separated  the 
"sheep  from  the  goats,"  as  our  sailor- 
boys  used  to  say;  or,  in  other  words, 
gave  our  officers  quarters  to  themselves, 
and  appropriated  the  remaining  divisions 
to  soldiers  and  seamen.  Throughout  the 
stack  were  distributed  at  one  time  about 
five  hundred  prisoners,  captured  at  va- 
rious fights ;  gunboat-men  from  the  "  Har- 
riet Lane"  whose  noble  commander — a 
son  of  Bishop  Wainwright — ^fell  on  the 
deck  of  his  gallant  vessel  before  her  sur- 
render; from  the  "Morning  Light,"  a 
blockading  ship,  taken  by  cotton-clad 
rebel  river-boats,  at  Sabine  Pass,  in  Jan- 
uary ;  and  from  the  "  Clifton"  and  **  Sa- 
chem«"  disabled  by  the  fire  of  a  mud- 
fort,  where  forty -two  Irishmen  —  the 
"  Davis  Guard'* — ^withstood,  and  actually 
drove  off,  seven  thousand  Federal  troops, 
which  General  Banks  had  sent  to  occu- 
py the  coast  of  Texas.     Mmgled  with 
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these  man-of-war^s-men"  were  New  York- 
en,  New  Englanders,  and  batches  ih)m 
the  Western  States,  in  in&ntry  blouses, 
cavalry  Jackets,  and  artillery  frocks ;  a 
motley  collection  of  brave  but  ragged 
**  Yaiiees"  who  had  been  "gobbled"  at 
divers  spots  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  Sabine  river. 

Behold  them,  emeiging  at  dawn  from 
dose-pent  barracks,  to  gulp  a  draught  of 
morning  air,  in  lieu  of  stronger  stimulus, 
and  to  begin  the  routine  of  daily  prison- 
life.  The  Jack-tars  are  stirring  first; 
drawing  water  tnm  a  deep  well  which 
supplies  the  barracks,  and  kindling  fires, 
whereon  to  boil  corn-coffee  and  to  bake 
corn-dodgers.  Cocks  crow  from  coops 
hard  by;  for  our  provident  prisoners 
contrive  to  keep  chickens,  for  an  occa- 
sional thanksgiving  broil  or  a  broth  to 
tempt  some  sick  comrade.  Mocking- 
birds begin  to  sing  in  wicker-cages  that 
hang  under  rafters,  out  of  the  reach  of 
rats,  whereof  there  are  terrible  specimens 
cavorting  about  noctumally.  But  no 
prison  aviary  can  vie  in  melody  with  the 
woods  around  Camp  Groce,  that  seem 
to  rock  and  thrill,  at  times,  under  the 
**  sweet  jaigoning  **  of  silver-voiced  song- 
sters. Soon  as  the  eastern  skies  are  rose- 
flushed  with  Aurora's  swift  advance,  a 
gust  of  music  breaks  out  from  the  leafy 
wilderness.  Cradled  on  twigs  and  top- 
most branches  of  red-oaks  and  cypress- 
trees,  the  mocking-bird  swings  and  sings, 
the  red-bird  whistles,  and  the  oriole  trills ; 
while  underneath  a  buzz  of  golden  bees, 
a  hum  of  butterflies,  and  the  low  drum 
of  partridges,  mingle  with  chirps  of  the 
green  cicada  and  guttural  basso  of  frogs 
at  the  pool-edges. 

The  interior  of  our  barracks,  partition- 
ed into  different  quarters,  was  conflned 
enough,  when  foul  weather  kept  us  with- 
in«  doors.  The  pine  walls  were  lined  on 
either  side  with  rough  board  bunks, 
each  intended  for  two  bedfellows.  Bat- 
tened shutters  and  doors  of  hemlock 
opened  during  the  daytime  on  contigu- 
ous sand  glaring  under  summer  sun  or 
drenched  with  periodical  rain.  A  half- 
dozen  trees  threw  gaunt  shadows  at  in- 
telhrals,  but  the  area  immediately  around 
us  had  been  denuded  of  original  forest- 


growth,  so  that  there  were  only  a  few 
umbrageous  spots  nearer  than  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  to  which  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  no  access  unless  accompa- 
nied by  a  guard.  There  was  a  circle  of 
shade-trees  just  outside  of  the  dead-line, 
wherein  religious  meetings  were  held  on 
Sabbath  days  by  the  rebel  militia-men, 
and  where  the  guards  ate  their  rations 
diumally  ;  but  that  "  grove,"  as  they 
called  it,  was  tabooed  to  us,  and  we  were 
fain  to  content  ourselves  with  the  scant 
shelter  afforded  In  the  afternoon,  by  our 
ten-foot  building,  and  a  rude  veranda 
covering  at  the  ofiScers'  doorway.  As  for 
the  men,  they  dozed  away  the  summer 
hours  in  bunks,  or  lay  outside  at  tbdr 
barrack  bases,  or  occupied  themselves  in 
making  bird-cages,  and  carving  rings  of 
horn,  or  with  chess-playing,  draughts,  and 
games  of  chance,  adding  occasional  bouts 
at  quoits,  base-ball,  and  cricket.  Some- 
times, in  the  latter  sports,  a  ball  would 
roll  beyond  the  dead-line,  and  be  tossed 
back  by  a  good-natured  rebel  sentry; 
but,  occasionally,  some  more  malignant 
"reb"  would  curse  the  "Yanks**  for 
awkwardness,  and  yell  a  growling  notice 
to  the  "corporal  of  the  guard."  One 
day,  an  eager  prisoner  pursued  the  ball 
within  flve  feet  of  the  line,  whereat, 
without  a  challenge,  the  cowardly  rebel 
guard  drew  up  his  musket  and  discharged 
it  The  bullet  whizzed  by  its  intended 
victim,  and,  passing  the  group  of  players, 
struck  somewhere  near  the  barracks, 
wonderful  to  say,  without  inflicting  harm, 
though  crowds  were  round  the  doors. 
The  rebel  then  called  his  corporal  to 
give  him  another  percussion  cap,  and 
coolly  went  on  with  his  tramp.  But  a 
hundred  hungry  eyes  watched  the  fellow 
that  day,  and  many  days  afterward.  Had 
he  killed  the  man  at  whom  he  fired,  he 
would  never  have  left  his  post  alive.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  novelty  to  be  shot  at 
by  guards.  Afterward,  when  a  few 
brave  fellows  a<tually  died  by  such 
means,  we  learned  to  regard  the  matter 
as  quite  inddental  to  prison-life  in  Dixie. 
Our  barracks,  in  the  "  rainy  season,'^ 
were  very  dismal  abodes.  But  when 
fierce  November  '*  northeris"  searched  in* 
to  cveiy  nook  and  crevice  with  icy  chiU. 
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Uio  slieds  became  melancholy  indeed. 
Often  were  we  awakened  at  midnight 
to  find  the  water  flooding  oar  bunks,  onr 
blankets  drenched,  and  the  floor  a  long 
paddle.  Then  all  hands,  as  the  sailors 
expressed  it,  had  to  **  turn  out  and  caulk 
ship."  Lighting  our  wretched  **  grease- 
lamps,"  made  of  sardine-boxes  contain- 
ing melted  fat,  with  cotton  rags  for 
wicks,  or,  perhaps,  a  tallow-dip,  which 
some  graiius  manufactured  for  the  prison- 
market,  the  occupants  of  submerged 
bunks  would  climb  up  to  the  roof,  and 
anker  bravely  at  the  hopeless  task  of 
mending  warped  weather-boards,  or  di- 
verting water-Jets  aside,  by  impromptu 
contrivanceB  of  spout  and  shingle.  Happy 
was  the  possessor  of  a  water-proof  blank- 
et, or  a  roof-space  less  leaky  than  that  of 
hia  neighbors.  Miserable  was  the  sick 
man,  forced  to  lie  helpless,  or  to  be  shift- 
ed suddenly,  wet  and  siiivering,  to  a  less- 
exposed  spot,  if  such  could  be  found. 
Many  a  poor  fellow,  in  the  crisis  of  fever, 
or  the  utter  prostration  of  chronic  dysen- 
tery, has  felt  the  "wet  norther"  thus 
fiuitening,  like  fiuigs,  on  bis  vitals,  with 
a  clutch  never  to  be  relaxed  but  in 
death. 

The  officers*  barrack  cont^ed  about 
forty  bunking-places,  or  "roosts"  as  we 
termed  them.  The  hopelessly  sick  were 
removed  from  the  confined  bunks  to  cots 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  on  one  side  of 
our  central  doors,  while  the  long  tables, 
at  which  we  messed,  ioccupied  another 
moiety  of  our  common  apartment  Thus 
the  officers'  barrack  served  at  once  for 
prison  and  hospital,  dining-room  and 
dormitory.  Had  there  been  fire-places 
we  might  have  made  it  a  kitchen  also ; 
bat  fortunately  we  had  a  cook-house  in 
the  rear — ^a  ten-feet  square  sbed — in 
which  we  had  placed  cooking-stoves  pur- 
chased by  subscription  through  friends 
at  Houfton. 

It  was  a  gloomy  place  at  best,  that 
bairack  of  Camp  Grooe.  The  rank  and 
file  were  crowded  more  closely  than  the 
offlcers,  and  sufiered  accordingly;  be- 
cause, where  hundreds  of  men  are  in- 
carcerated, there  must  be  diseased,  filthy, 
and  reckless  individoala  But  there  was 
little  to  envy  in  our  cleaner  and  less 


thronged  quarter.  We  had  our  sick- 
ness, our  sufierings,  our  mortality;  our 
bickerings  and  backbitings ;  our  selfish- 
ness and  greed;  our  lonesome  watches 
by  the  sick,  our  vigils  with  the  dying. 
In  like  proportion,  offlcers  and  men 
were  carried  out  in  pine-coffins,  dragged 
away  on  a  wood-cart,  and  buried  in  a 
common  graveyard  in  the  wood.  We 
wei-e  permitted  to  keep  up  some  show 
of  respect  for  our  departed  comrades; 
and  when  the  grave  had  been  hollowed 
by  a  few  williug  and  sturdy  sailors,  al- 
lowed to  dig  under  guard,  we  formed 
our  sad  procession,  two  by  two,  behind 
the  corpse,  and  thus  walk^  solemnly  to 
the  chamel-spot,  to  deposit  the  loyal 
dead  in  rebel  ground,  &r  away  from  the 
home  of  his  youth,  and  the  quiet  dust  of 
his  kindred.  Sometimes  we  said  or  read 
a  prayer  for  the  released  prisoner ;  some- 
times we  listened 'to  words  of  signifi- 
cance or  warning;  then,  slowly  re- 
tracing our  steps,  we  went  back  to  our 
barracks,  with  the  refiection — alas  1  how 
fieeting ! — that  there  was  one  less  pris- 
oner at  Camp  Ford,  and  that  another  of 
'our  number  must  be  the  next  one  called. 
Our  rebel  guards  were  nondescript  in 
order  and  appearance.  Lank-bodied 
backwoodsmen,  sallow-cheeked  farmers, 
fat-bellied  yeomen,  "larding  the  lean 
earth,"  as  they  trudged  on  their  post; 
wheezy  and  rheumatic  old  codgers,  blear- 
eyed  and  crooked  ;  limping  fellows,  who 
mounted  guard  with  an  old  Queen's 
Arm  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  cane  in 
the  other;  boys  with  "shrill,  piping 
treble,"  and  hobble-de-hoys,  with  double- 
barreled  shot-guns  and  double-barreled 
voices;  these  were  our  Camp  Groce 
militia,  with  a  sprinkling  of  conscripts, 
squads  of  volunteers,  coming  and  going, 
gangs  of  yellow-visaged  Mexican  cow- 
herds from  the  Rio  Grande — who  danced 
fandangae*  nightly,  and  "vamosed  the 
ranch"  daily:  altogether,  doubtless,  a 
regiment  for  some  rebel  Falstaff  to 
"  march  through  Coventry,"  every  man 
stepping  as  if  he  had  "  gyves  between 
his  legs."  I  must  not  forget  tlie  "  con- 
valescents" from  Hempstead  hospital; 
ague-stricken,  poor  wretches,  shaking  on 
guard  like  China  mandarins  on  youi 
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mantel-shelf,  and  hapless  heroes  with 
bowel-complaints,  constantly  shouting 
for  ^  corporal  of  the  guard,  post  number 
fo'"— or  the  like. 

A  Confederate  medicus  we  had;  a 
clever  old  fellow  of  mysterious  reticence, 
who  Invited  our  own  surviving  surgeon 
to  share  his  quarters,  outside  the  guard- 
line,  and  who  provided  much  store  of 
quinine,  Dovers*  powders,  calomel,  and 
occasional  hospital  whisky.  But  this 
useful  ancient  got  himself  into  trouble 
one  day,  and  decamped  to  parts  un- 
known ;  leaving  us  in  charge  of  our 
Yankee  Hippocrates,  who  drenched, 
dosed,*  and  doctored  the  men  ad  libUum. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
hospital-practice  thereafter  at  Camp 
Groce ;  for  our  woilhy  surgeon  possessed 
wonderfiil  zeal  and  untiring  application. 
Whether  he  killed  or  cured,  as  a  special- 
ty, was  problematical  to  patients;  but 
his  medicines  ran  out,  after  a  while,  and 
the  battle  grew  generally  even  between 
life  and  death  forces.  We  continued 
our  weary  processions  to  the  grave-yard, 
and  'yellow  mounds  multiplied  week 
after  week. 

What  long  and  lonely  night-hours; 
what  monotonous  days;  what  conniug 
of  thrice-read  books ;  what  eager  listen- 
ing for  news  by  the  railway,  dribbled 
to  us  through  friendly  guards ;  what 
poring  over  Uie  foot-square  Journal  from 
Houston;  what  yeamiugs  for  liberty; 
what  speculations  concerning  **  ex- 
change." 

Many  varieties  of  mania  and  demen- 
tia did  the  prisoners  alternate  with.  We 
had  "  chess  on  the  brain,'*  "  pipes  on  the 
brain,*'  ** rings  on  the  brain;"  all  with 
regular  symptoms  and  diagnosis;  set- 
ting us  problems  for  one  week  in  the 
game  of  chess,  developing  our  skill,  the 
next,  in  a  hundred  tobacco-pipes  fanci- 
fully carved,  and  keeping  us  industrious 
for  another  seven  days  in  the  fabrication 
of  rings  out  of  ox-bone  and  cow-horn. 

Periodically  we  dug  sinks,  and  trenches 
for  the  deposit  of  waste  matter.  By 
messes,  we  took  turns  in  purveying  fuel 
from  the  woods,  to  which  marched  three 
or  four  of  us  at  a  time,  preceded  by  a 
wagon  drawn  by  mules,  and  followed  by 


a  rebel  guard  in  shocking  hat  and  dilap- 
idated galligaskinB  of  cowhide. 

Pioneered  by  our  wagoner  of  African 
descent,  we  penetrated  the  still  forest, 
and  with  resounding  axes  belabored 
tough  hickory  saplings.  Then,  piling 
our  creaking  wain,  we  turned  barrack- 
ward  ;  not  forgetting  to  gather  store  of 
pennyroyal  for  "  sweats,"  hoUywood  for 
pipes,  red-peppers  for  our  "  soup  maigre,*' 
Bumach  for  a  tonic,  and  yippun^  to  de- 
coct into  **  the  drink  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates." 

For  it  is  true,  that  in  the  wild  ffippun, 
indigenous  to  Texas,  and  growing  thickly 
in  her  woods  and  fields,  we  found  an  ex* 
cellent  substitute  for  tea ;  if  the  plant  be 
not,  in  fact,  a  veritable  variety  of  black 
tea,  needing  only  care  and  cultivation  to 
render  it  both  strong  and  aromatic 
Perhaps  some  stray  slips  of  the  genuine 
plant  may  have  been  dropped  in  the  old 
Mexican  province  by  Jesuits  who  brought 
them  fh)m  Japan,  or  Nippon,  as  the 
natives  call  that  curious  island  empire 
of  Tycoons  and  No-kamis. 

Be  the  origin  of  yippun  what  it  may, 
I  relished  many  an  infusion  of  it  in  hot 
water,  w^hen  Souchong  or  Young  Hyson 
was  an  impossibility,  and  "Lincoln  cof- 
fee" worth  its  weight  in  grecnbacka 
Sassafras  tea  was  grateful  at  times, 
tliough  insipid  and  blood-diluting,  rye- 
coffee  was  not  always  to  be  obtained, 
and  corn-coffee  grew  execrable.  But  a 
cup  of  yippun,  with  a  slice  of  wheaten 
toast,  and  a  suspicion  of  butter— how  lux« 
uriously  it  titillated  my  palate  once,  after 
a  lenten  season  of  mush,  tough  beef,  and 
corn-dodgers. 

Dull  and  tedious-  is  captivity,  even 
when  its  chains  arc  flowers.  Thai 
strange  disease  which  the  physician 
knows  as  Nostalgia ;  that  withering  and 
wasting  home-sickness,  which  preys  up- 
on the  brain  and  saps  the  heart's  Juices 
day  by  day ;  alas !  how  many  noble  and 
sensitive  natures  have  fallen  its  victims 
in  the  southern  prison-houses.  I  have 
seen  strong  men  die  slowly  under  it  It 
defies  medicine  and  sustenance.  Sym- 
pathy has  no  charm  to  stay  its  ravages. 
It  fastens  'upon  the  breast  of  its  prey, 
and  sucks,  vampyre-like,  the  breath  of 
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hb  no0tri1&  Many  a  heroic  Bpirit,  after 
braying  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth; 
after  bravely  hoping,  and  lovingly  wait- 
ing, through  long  months,  for  the  gates 
of  imprisonment  to  open ;  has  at  length 
succumbed  unresistingly  to  this  vampyrc, 
Nostalgia,  and  found  release  in  the  end 
only  through  the  gloomy  portal  of  dis- 
solution. 

FBI80NEB8  ON   THB   MABCH. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  march- 
ing ;  your  grand  march,  with  banners 
flying,  drums  beating,  bugles  sounding, 
and  the  flush  of  a  glorious  victory  bright- 
ening the  eyes  and  giving  a  spring  to 
the  step,  as  if  eveiy  heel  were  clothed 
with  the  wings  of  Mercury ;  your 
route  march,  where  the  soldier  knows 
that  to  straggle  is  death  or  desertion, 
and  that  the  lighter  his  heart  the  lighter 
will  be  his  Journey,  and  the  nearer  his 
rest  at  the  camping-ground  ;  your  double- 
quick  advance,  with  shut  teeth  and  ex- 
panded chest,  and  the  glow  of  a  coming 
conflict  already  beginning  to  tingle; 
and  there  is  the  retreat— either  leisurely 
or  hard-pressed,  but  in  either  case  a  dog- 
ged plodding,  with  little  of  pluck  in  it, 
to  encourage  or  animate. 

But  the  marching  of  prisoners  into 
durance  is  the  dreariest  of  all  marching. 
The  heavy  drag  of  feet,  supporting  weary 
bodies,  and  carrying  downcast  heads 
and  forlorn  hearts;  the  painfUl  tramp 
over  stony  roads,  the  shuffle  through 
sands,  and  tlie  flounder  in  mud  and  mo- 
raas ;  all  goaded  on  by  the  nnrelaxing 
will  of  an  enemy ;  such  marching  as  this 
will  often  strain  the  toughest  muscles, 
and  break  down  the  stoutlbt  energies. 

Over  long  stretches  of  sunburnt 
prairies — tramp  I  tramp  I  Far  -  away 
timber-islands  loom  in  apparent  neigh- 
borhood, but  seem  to  recede  as  we  ad- 
vance painfhlly  toward  them.  Canteens 
become  empty,  but  feel  heavier  at  our 
loins.  With  parched  lips  and  scorched 
necks — ^foot-sore  and  stiff  in  every  Joint 
—tramp  !  tramp  I  the  march  goes  on  ; 
Ull  night  constrains  a  halt,  and  the 
scanty  ration  of  oom-dodger,  the  bed  of 
bare  ground,  the  unrestful  slumber,  pro- 
kmg  existence  to  another  morning. 


In  wintry  weather  a  prairie-march 
was  frightful ;  when  wretched  wayfkrers, 
shivering  under  threadbare  blankets, 
felt  the  keen  '*  norther "  cut  Uke  a  knife 
to  bone  and  marrow.  To  shamble, 
barefoot,  over  icy  ridges  and  frozen  ruts, 
and  totter  on  new-fallen  snow,  dry  and 
gliitering,  which  was  often  tracked  with 
blood  for  leagues;  to  wade  through 
streams  thick  with  lumps  of  ice,  or  to 
creep  over  sharp,  hard  stubble,  till  the 
blistered  feet  became  raw  and  often 
ulcerated ;  to  cower,  at  tlie  evening  halt, 
around  a  fire,  and  tremble  under  fierce 
blasts  of  wind,  or  cold  gusts  of  sleet — 
thus  getting  fitful  and  unrefresbing 
snatches  of  sleep ;  and  to  resume  the 
tramp  I  tramp  I  at  daybreak,  with  gnaw- 
ing stomachs,  only  half  satisfied  with 
stone-cold,  meager  rations ;  such  were 
the  miseries  of  winter-marching  that 
our  poor  boys  were  forced  to  endure — 
sometimes  bravely  sustaining  all,  but 
often  dropping,  nerveless  and  exhaust^ 
ed,  by  the  roadside — to  **  wait  for  the 
wagon,"  which  lumbered  behind,  packed 
with  sick  and  miserable  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  would  never  be  able  to  walk  again. 

On  the  marches  of  Federal  prisoners 
in  Texas  the  severest  sufferings  were  too 
common.  Sometimes  a  poor  soldier  or 
sailor  fainted  in  his  place,  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  roadside  by  his  comrades, 
who,  themselves,  were  obliged  to  tramp 
forward.  Then  followed  coarse  invec- 
tives, vile  curses,  not  seldom  blows,  firom 
brutal  guards,  detailed  to  "  hurry  up  the 
stragglers."  On  the  second  Journey  of 
our  hapless  fellows  from  Bhreveport  to 
Tyler,  men  were  roped  by  lariats  about 
the  neck,  and  then  fastened  to  the  ponies 
of  their  guards,  which  dragged  them  till 
they  sunk  insensible.  Young  boys  were 
cut  over  the  head  and  face  with  sabers: 
I  have  seen  their  fresh  wounds ;  men 
were  shot  down  ruthlessly  for  no  offense 
save  their  inability  to  keep  up  with  the 
column.  It  is  true,  that  the  better-na- 
tured  of  our  guards  and  their  officers  re- 
pudhited  such  murderous  treatment  of 
prisoners ;  but  it  was  equally  true  that 
we  never  heard  of  punishment  being  in- 
flicted upon  the  inhuman  traitors  who 
perpetrated  the  enormities. 
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The  few  winter-months  of  Texas  are 
especially  rigorous  upon  all  forced  to 
traveL  The  best  clad  and  mounted 
man,  with  ample  stock  of  provisions  and 
stimulants,  is  subjected  to  great  hard- 
ships when  making  long  inland  journeys. 
Stout  horsemen  liave  been  discovered, 
with  thdr  steeds,  frozen  in  the  middle  of 
a  prairie.  Stage-drivers,  breasting  a 
sleety  norther,  have  succumbed  to  its 
fatal  chills,  and  been  found  ri^^d  and 
dead  when  their  'teams  reached  a  town. 
Wild  cattle,  and  even  hogs,  have  died  by 
droves  on  the  wide  prairie,  or  in  the 
woody  barrens — ^killed  by  the  bitter  blast 
striking  their  half-nourished  bodies. 
What  must  be  the  miseries  of  five-hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  prisoners — some  of 
them  sick,  hundreds  feeble — when  goad- 
ed on,  hour  after  hour,  to  make  their 
twenty  miles  a  day,  with  insufficient 
food,  and  with  bodies  nearly  naked? 
Qod'  only  knows  what  horrors  have  at- 
tended the  marching  of  captives  under 
rebel  guards.  Thick  are  the  graves  in 
wilderness  fields,  and  on  desolate  high- 
ways, where  rested  at  last  the  aching 
firames  of  those  nameless  martyrs  who 
perished  for  their  country,  without  the 
wfld  glory  of  the  battle-field  to  inspire 
them,  but  with  devotion  as  steadfast  and 
loyalty  as  pure  as  our  noblest  heroes 
have  ever  cherished.  ' 

ATTEMFTB  AT   B8CAPB. 

Many  and  curious  were  the  plans  and 
oontrivanoes  for  escape  that  were  hatched 
in  the  busy  brains  of  Yankee  prisoners^ 
We  had  our  tunnels  in  all  directions. 
The  first  one  projected  at  Camp  Ford 
was  laid  out  mathematically  by  rule  and 
compass,  under  expert  engineering  skill ; 
and  this,  at  one  time,  promised  a  com- 
plete stampede.  Ground  was  broken 
under  a  bedstead  in  a  cabin  occupied  by 
Iowa  officers,  the  ^  Hawk-eye  Mess ;''  and 
a  shall  was  sunk,  some  eight  feet,  from 
which  the  tunnel  struck  off  toward  our 
rear  stockade-line,  the  plan  being  to  ex- 
cavate deep  under  the  wall,  and  burrow 
some  forty  rods  beyond^  before  making 
an  exterior  opening  amidst  the  prahie 
itQbble.  This  first  tunnel  was  discon- 
tinued and  suddenly  filled  up,  Just  as  our 


subteiranean  gallery  had  neared  the 
blockade  timbers.  An  unsuccessibl 
**  break  out "  of  fifteen  officers — ^thirteen 
of  whom  were  run .  down  by  blood- 
hounds—  provoked  stricter  rule  and 
closer  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  rebel  au- 
thorities, and  we  deemed  it  politic  to 
suspend  operations  during  the  yigilant 
term. 

Tunnels  were  subsequently  made  in 
all  directions  by  prisoners.  After  our 
disasters  on  the  Red  River  and  in  Arkan- 
sas had  increased  the  population  of  Camp 
Ford  to  some  thousands,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors — many  of  whom  had  been  pri- 
soners for  two  years — ^grew  desperately 
anxious  to  release  themselves.  Scores 
of  these  men.  dwelt  in  caves,  which  they 
dug  in  the  hard  day,  and  descended  into 
by  clay  step&  These  abodes  were  like 
'^Isquimaux  snow-huts  or  beaver-houses. 
A  hole  slanting  up  from  the  fire-plaoe 
through  the  bank,  served  for  a  chim- 
ney ;  though  many  were  w^ithout  i^ipli- 
ances  for  heat,  being  merely  burrowing^ 
places.  Other  huts  were  built  on  day 
foundations,  or  with  logs,  or  upright 
poles;  some  having  timber  and  others 
board  or  thatched  roo&.  In  one  of 
these  *'  thebangs,*^  the  boys  started  a  tun- 
nel from  the  chimney,  which  was  built 
up  out  of  an  excavated  den.  The  shaft- 
mouth,  a  hole  sufficiently  lai^  to  ad- 
mit the  body  of  a  man,  was  **  up  chim- 
ney," about  four  feet  above  the  blazing 
back-logs.  To  enter  this  aperture,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass,  literally,  like 
Moloch's  children,  '*  through  the  fire." 
The  shaft  slanted  downward  from  the 
chimney,  and  was  enlarged  into  an  un- 
derground gallery  which  extended  hun- 
dreds of  rods  and  had  lateral  branches. 
Through  this  and  other  tunnels,  fre- 
quent dopements  took  place,  and  at  one 
time  a  stampede  of  more  than  a  hundred 
prisoners.  Very  few,  however,  succeed* 
ed  in  making  their  final  escape ;  for  Hm 
country-people  were  treacherous  and 
inimical,  the  woods  and  swamps  hardly 
traversable,  the  guards  ubiquitous  on  a 
scout,  and  the  dogs — ^the  man-hmitiiig 
blood-hounds — ^unerring  in  their  aoeaft 
of  ftigitivea.  Yet,  in  some  instancies,  al- 
most miraculous  escapes  were  e&oted, 
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the  accounts  of  which  would  read  like 
adventures  in  a  romacce. 

There  were  many  ladicrous  attempts 
made  to  elade  the  sentinels  and  special 
guards.  An  old  preacher,  whom  our 
boys  dubbed  the  **  Arkansas  Traveler,'* 
succeeded  in  disguising  himself  in  butter- 
nut garments,  and  passing  out  of  the 
gate  as  one  of  the  rebel  visitors  occa- 
iionally  admitted.  He  made  little  head- 
way, however,  stopping  at  a  farm-house, 
some  five  miles  distant,  to  ask  lodgings 
for  the  night,  as  a  preacher.  The 
dwelling  was  occupied  by  only  two 
women,  and  our  **  Arkansas  Traveler " 
was  imprudent  enough  to  construe  some 
expreseions  which  they  dropped  against 
JeS.  Davis,  as  a  loyal  symptom  ;  so  that 
he  was  tempted  to  hint  his  true  charac- 
ter, as  an  escaped  prisoner.  The  result 
was  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
"  aeoesh  women ;"  they  sent  a  message 
to  camp,  and  our  iK>or  "traveler'' 
was  soon  overhauled  by  pursuers,  who 
brought  him  back,  and  cast  him,  upon 
corn-dodger  and  water,  into  the  outside 
guard-house,  or  "  wolf-pen,"  as  we  used 
to  call  it. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  our 
harum-scarum  young  men — a  cavalry- 
offioer--e8sayed  a  novel  mode  of  self- 
enlargement  An  old  negro  had  been 
detailed  as  camp-scavenger,  to  come  into 
the  '*conral"  with  a  single  mule,  and 
collect  all  the  garbage  thrown  from  huts, 
and  the  general  dirt  of  streets.  Lieutenant 

Q had  prepared  his  dried  beef  and 

panola  for  rations,  and  made  up  his 
little  bundle  for  the  road,  and,  by  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  '*  darkey,"  was  al- 
lowed to  ensconce  himself  fai  the  cart, 
lying  prone,  m  a  comer,  while  the  muck, 
dirt,  and  debris  of  Gamp  Ford  were 
heaped  over  his  sweating  body.  Thus 
biuied  under  the  garbage-heap,  our  brave 
comrade  was  drawn  slowly  through  the 
gtookade  gate,  and  up  the  hill,  to  a  dump- 
ing'^round,  where  dust  and  ofal  were 
deposited.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  the  cart 
tilted,  and  Lieut  G dumped. 


with  all  his  covering,  into  the  reservoir, 
lhm&  which  he  emerged,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  no  savory  condition.  But, 
I  as  Bob.  Bums  8ay»— "  the  best  laid 


schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  gang  aft  agee  ;*' 
and  so  it  proved  with  our  poor  lieuten- 
ant ;  for,  either  the  lynx-eyed  rebel  guard 
at  our  gate  had  suspected,  or  suspicion 
otherwise  tracked  the  cart ;  and,  before 
getting  far  on  his  path,  our  gallant  Yan- 
kee was  overhauled  by  Texan  horsemen, 
with  truculent  bowie-knives  and  revolv- 
ers, while  the  ominous  bay  of  sleuth- 
hounds  sounded  behind  him.  Unfortu- 
nate G was  brought  back  to  camp, 

and  allowed  ample  prison  time — which 
it  doubtless  required — to  remove  the 
trace  and  odor  of  his  late  "  carriage- 
ride  "  from  clothes  and  person. 
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A  60LD-BE£K£B's  TALE. 

CALIFORNIA  in  the  scorching  mid- 
summer of  185 — . 

Joel  Hereford,  my  f)9ist  comrade,  and 
myself,  had  been  working  a  lonely  claim 
on  the  Red  Bar  of  the  Dry  Fork  of 
Feather  River,  for  over  six  weeks;  and, 
in  the  mountain  coolness  of  one  evening^ 
soon  after  sunset,  we  found  ourselves 
sitting  at  the  door  of  our  Uttle  slianty, 
seriously  discussing  whether  we  should 
continue  or  abandon  the  claim,  and 
"prospect"  for  richer  diggings.  We  had 
another  partner  in  our  present  *  claim, 
a  Mexican  or  native  Califomian — I 
never  knew  which — ^named  Miguel  Gron- 
zago.  He  resided,  with  his  wife  and 
little  daughter,  at  an  insignificant  rancli 
some  miles  below  us,  on  the  Yuba,  and 
near  the  miniature  commonwealth  of 
Ophir,  which  then  consisted  of  five  log 
ec^fices,  all  drinking  saloons,  an  equal 
number  of  cattle  corrals,  and  several 
miners'  tents.  Gonzago  had  gone  home 
for  the  night  Before  going,  however, 
he  had  strongly  urged  the  abandonment 
of  the  Bar,  and  a  resort  to  the  richer  de- 
ports of  the  mountain& 

The  profits  of  our  claim  had  been 
steadily  decreasing,  and  both  Hereford 
and  myself,  at  length,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  would,  at  all  events, 
**  sink  the  claim,^'  as  the  phrase  went ; 
but  in  what  direction  next  to  turn  our 
gold-seeking  steps,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
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determine.  We  were  always  sanguine. 
That  the  Eldorado  of  our  golden  dreams 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  reached,  we 
never  for  a  moment  doubted.  For  two 
hardy,  adventurous  years,  we  had  wan- 
dered from  gully  to  gully,  from  stream 
to  stream,  ditching,  dredging,  cradling, 
sifting,  had  made  money,  lost  some  also, 
and  now  possessed  sums  of  tolerable 
magnitude  in  bank  at  Sacramento.  But 
we  had  followed  the  glittering  bauble 
too  long  to  be  satisfied  with  any  but 
colossal  results.  *'  Shall  we  go  home  ?*' 
was  never  a  question  with  us,  but  inva- 
riably, "  Where  shall  we  go  next  ?" 

Our  present  contemplated  change  of 
base,  however,  involved  a  new  consid- 
eration. We  had  long  had  vague  ap- 
prehensions about  the  trustworthiness 
of  our  swarthy  partner,  Miguel,  or  **  Don 
Miguel,"  as  we  jocosely  termed  him. 

We  had  now  fallen  into  a  reverie, 
when  Hereford  suddenly  broke  the 
silence  with : 

**  George,  aren't  you  somewhat  af^id 
of  the  Don  r 

**Yes,'*  I  replied,  starting  a  little  at 
the  question,  for,  at  the  very  moment  he 
spoke,  the  unister  features  of  the  Mexi- 
can were  floating  darkly  through  my 
thoughts. 

^*  I  don't  like  him  at  all,'*  said  my 
comrade.  "  If  he  wasn't  so  shrewd,  I 
would  go  in  for  turning  him  out  of  the 
concern.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  when  I  was  down  at  Marj'sville  last 
week,  I  heard  Jack  Hays  describing  the 
appearance  of  that  infernal  robber  and 
murderer,  Oonzago,  whom  the  Vigilance 
Committee  chased  for  miles  up  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  without  being  able  to 
catch  him." 

"  What  of  that  ?" 

**  Nothing,  only  the  description  fitted 
our  Don  to  a  dot" 

«  Pshaw  1" 

**  Besides  that,**  persisted  Hereford, 
"  I  believe  he'hates  me  like  a  fiend.  The 
greaser  has  got  it  into  his  head,  one 
way  or  another,  that  I  have  been  making 
love  to  his  wife.'* 

I  laughed  ;  for  I  had,  "  in  one  way 
or  another,*'  got  the  same  thing  Into  my 
head. 


Except  that  we  would  quit  ths 
claims,  at  all  events,  we  came  to  no  con- 
elusion,  whatever,  and  soon  retired  to 
our  bunks,  to  sleep  the  thing  through, 
and  see  what  the  morning  would  bring 
forth. 

We  rose  betimes,  while  the  sky  was 
yet  rosy  in  the  east,  as  our  preparations 
for  departure  would  occupy  several 
hours.  After  a  hasty  meal  of  biscuit 
and  salt  Junk,  Hereford  proceeded  to 
gather  our  mining  implements  together, 
whUe  I  stuffed  the  provisions  into  rude 
panniers  of  canvas  cloth,  wherewith  to 
pack  our  mule  for  the  Journey.  Our 
visits  to  Marysville  or  Sacramento  were 
necessarily  unf^quent.  We  were,  ther^ 
fore,  in  the  habit  of  secreting  our  earn- 
ings, when  of  considerable  amount,  gen- 
erally by  burying  them  in  the  ground, 
until  opportunity  was  afforded  one  of  as 
to  convey  them  to  the  nearest  d^pdt 
Upon  this  occasion,  we  had  accumulated 
upward  of  a  hundred  ounces  of  the 
precious  dust,  and  concluded  that  the 
safer  plan  would  be  to  bury  it  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  our  "  ranch,"  by  which 
name  we  dignified  the  dilapidated  eight- 
by-ten  log-hut  which  we  had  erected 
among  the  golden  rods  and  rank  grasses 
at  the  water's  edge. 

Other  preparations  being  complete, 
we  sewed  up  our  dust  in  a  little  sack, 
and  went  into  the  underbrush  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  secreting  it  Men  are 
always  somewhat  nervous  upon  such 
occasions.  We  had  hardly  entered  the 
thicket  before  there  was  a  rustling  sound 
behind  us ;  and  we  both  wheeled  swiftly^ 
with  instinctive  alarm. 

**  Did  you  see  her  ?"  exclaimed  Hero- 
ford. 

"  I  saw  nothing.'* 

''But  I  did.  I  thhik  It  was  that 
monkey-faced  girl  of  the  Don's.  She 
slipped  through  the  bmsh  like  a  ghoat.** 

**  What  of  it  ?"  said  L  "  She  nms 
through  the  mountains  at  will,  and  has 
frequently  been  here  before." 

**  Not  at  daybreak,"  grumbled  Here- 
ford, uneasily.  **  Do  you  know,  Qeorge^ 
I  suspect  the  Don  sent  her  as  a  spy  upon 


us. 


)t 


This  seemed  entirely  unreasonable  to 
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me,  and,  without  replying,  I  led  tlie 
way  deeper  into  the  thicket  We  heard 
another  rustle,  but  saw  nothing  to  war- 
rant Busplcion,  and,  soon  selecting  a  suit- 
able place — a  little  hillock,  completely 
surrounded  by  a  dense,  bristling  growth 
of  the  Spanish  Bayonet — we  put  our 
treasure  under  ground,  blazed  the  trees 
on  either  side  to  mark  the  spot,  and 
then  retraced  our  steps. 

We  had  barely  reached  the  bar 
again,  before  we  heard  a  &millar  volley 
of  mongrel  maledictions  fired  at  some 
beast  of  burden.  A  moment  afterward, 
Don  Miguel  broke  out  of  the  under- 
growth on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
stream,  driving  a  laden  donkey  before 
him.  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
bis  wife — Donna  Maria,  as  we  called 
her — ^who  was  throned  upon  the  back 
of  another  donkey,  which  was  about  the 
smallest  adult  specimen  of  his  species  I 
ever  saw.  How  he  supported  the  weight 
of  his  handsome  but  buxom  mistress 
was  a  marvel,  to  which  I  can  only 
liken  the  phenomenon  of  a  tiny  ant 
shouldering  the  carcass  of  a  blue- 
bottle fly  to  his  winter-quarters.  The 
Don's  little  bare-legged  girl  was  trotting 
merrily  beside  her  mother  as  they  came 
through  the  brush. 

**  Qood-moming,  sefiors,**  said  the 
Don,  who  spoke  tolerable  English  when 
he  80  wished. 

We  returned  his  salutation,  and,  as 
he  had  every  appearance  of  migrating 
somewhere,  asked  him  where  he  was 
going. 

**  Ca/rambaf      No  you  going  to  va- 
mose  lo8  Ho  V  said  he  in  great   surprise. 
'  "  Yes,"  replied   Hereford ;    "  but  we 
didn*t  know  that  you  were." 

**  Bi,  8i,  8&fUfr  I  Caratiibai  We  must 
dig  more  dust  Plenty  up  the  moun- 
tains I  Oh,  plenty  1  plenty  f  he  earnest- 
ly exclaimed,  illustrating  his  idea  of 
**  plenty"  by  describing  with  his  arms  a 
mighty  curve,  the  continuation  of  which 
woold  probably  have  taken  in  about 
three-fourths  of  the  starry  heavens. 

But,  as  nearly  every  barren  bar,  stream 
or  gully,  to  which  he  had  heretofore  pi- 
loted us,  had  been  described  in  much  the 
same  manner,  we  had  grown  somewhat 


skeptical.  Nevertheless,  we  had  great 
faith  in  Gk)nzago*s  skill  as  an  explorer, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  consultation, 
agreed  to  accompany  hhn.  To  my  sur- 
prise,  Hereford  was  now  more  earnestly 
in  fkvor  of  it  than  myself  I  soon,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
the  shrewdness  of  the  Mexican,  who  had 
brought  his  wife  to  accompany  us ;  for 
the  black  eyes  of  the  fair  sefiora  were  al- 
luring lights  in  that  then  comparatively 
womanless  wilderness.  She  was  fh>m 
Sonora,  barely  twenty-five,  and  possessed 
much  beauty,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  Mexico. 
Besides,  she  was  very  lively,  rattled  off 
a  jargon  of  Anglo-Spanish  very  musical- 
ly, and  now  looked  prettier  than  ever,  as 
she  sat  picturesquely  perched  upon  her  di- 
minutive  donkey,  with  the  smoke-wreaths 
of  her  cigarette  curling  lazily  up  ftom. 
her  pretty  lips. 

The  Don  was  a  man  of  forty,  dusky- 
featured,  gloomy-browed  and  sunken- 
eyed,  romantically  dressed  in  the  most 
approved  raTuihero  style  of  slouched  ton^ 
brero^  white-fiinged  buckskin  trowsers, 
and  enormous  spurs — upon  the  whole, 
half-ruffianly  in  his  appearance,  but  po- 
lite and  tuaite  withal. 

The  little  girl,  Inez,  was  probably  ten 
years  old,  perhaps  eight,  and  possibly 
twelve.  She  ran  at  large,  half-naked, 
picked  up  rattlesnakes  and  bloaied  spi- 
ders with  charming  impunity,  and  laugh- 
ed like  an  idiot  at  every  thing  she  saw. 

Hereford,  having  gone  to  the  forest, 
returned  with  our  mule,  which  had  been 
picketed  there.  It  occurred  to  me,  for 
the  second  time,  to  ask  the  Don  where 
he  proposed  to  go. 

"Oh,  plenty  dust  I  plenty  I  plenty  I" 
he  replied,  again  describing  au  arc  of 
the  heavens,  to  indicate  the  limitless  ex- 
tent of  affluence  to  which  he  was  about 
to  lead  us.  But,  upon  being  pressed  to 
explain  himself  more  minutely,  he  threw 
some  light  upon  our  understandings  by 
mentioning  the  single  name : 

"  Zoi  Scorpion  Gulch  I" 

I  started  back  in  surprise,  and  Here- 
ford mechanically  paused  fVom  arranging 
Uie  pack  on  our  mule.  But  the  Don 
and  his  wife  laughed  immoderately  at 
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our  astonislimeDt,  and  the  little  Inez 
chimed  in  as  a  matter  of  coursa 

''Carambar  said  Miguel.  "Gulch 
only  sixty  miles  off !   Qulch  fiill  of  gold  1" 

"  True ;  but  filler  of  snakes,  tarantulas 
and  every  other  poisonous  pest  V  cried 
Hereford ;  "  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  in- 
clination to  pursue  lucre  in  such  com- 
pany." 

The  place  in  question  was  far  up  in 
the  mrraSf  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Antelope  Creek.  A  few  miners, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  there, 
had  spread  marvelous  reports  throughout 
the  mines  of  the  treasures  there  conceal- 
ed, but  most  effectually  guarded  by  inde- 
scribable swarms  of  deadly  insects  and 
reptiles,  as  well  as  being  almost  unap- 
proachable from  the  topographical  nature 
of  the  neighboring  country.  I,  for  one, 
however,  had  come  to  regard  these  sto- 
ries as  altogether  fabulous,  or,  at  best, 
ridiculously  exaggerated — a  sort  of  bug- 
bear, resorted  to  by  the  old  miners,  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  new-comers. 
Hence,  I  rather  liked  the  adventure,  al- 
though the  proposition  had  somewhat 
startled  me  at  first  Hereford  was  in- 
duced, with  a  little  persuasion,  to  fall  in 
with  the  scheme. 

An  hour  after  sunrise,  we  started  for 
the  gulch,  crossing  Feather  River,  and 
striking  through  the  mountains  north- 
west by  north.  We  had  a  difficult  Jour- 
ney before  us,  which  would  probably  oc- 
cupy five  days,  as  most  of  the  way  lay 
through  the  rough,  frowning  «tamw,  in- 
creasing in  hight  at  every  step,  over 
stony  and  very  indistinct  hunting-trails, 
where  it  seemed  to  the  inexperienced  eye 
tliat  a  wild  goat  could  scarcely  climb 
with  safety.  Nevertheless,  with  our  hardy 
experience,  and  our  bright  visions  of  the 
promised  land  perpetually  before  us,  to 
our  eyes  the  distance  hourly  lessened, 
and  we  counted  it  not  by  footsteps.  Our 
black-eyed  sefiora  would  cook  the  game 
we  killed,  twice  a  day,  and,  as  the  coun- 
try we  traversed  was  well  watered,  we 
oould  almost  nightly  encamp  beside  a 
pleasant  stream,  where,  after  the  breath- 
less heat  of  those  scorching  days,  the 
cold,  clear  gushes  fh>m  the  mountain's 
heart  were  aa  unspeakable  blessing. 


On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  we 
reached  Antelope  Creek,  and  Donna 
Maria's  faithful  little  donkey  dropped 
down  and  died  at  the  brink.  It  was  the 
first  instance  in  my  experience  of  a  don- 
key actually  perishing  from  exhaustion. 
I  had  theretofore  been  led  to  suppose 
that  you  oould  drive  them  any  dislance 
whatever,  and  feed  them  on  a'  sheep-skin 
fur  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Otherwise  than  that  the  remainder  of 
the  Journey  would  have  to  be  performed 
on  foot,  the  sefiora  was  by  no  means 
concerned  at  the  loss  of  the  faithful 
animal.  The  next  day,  Hereford  played 
the  gallant  in  giving  her  the  support  of 
his  arm  over  the  more  difficult  portions 
of  the  way.  These  were  numeroua 
For  now  we  were  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  loftiest  mountains  of  Shasta  county, 
including  peaks  surpassed  by  few  in  Cali- 
fornia or  Oregon  for  sublimity  of  sceneiy 
— a  region  even  yet  unknown  in  many 
of  its  secret  features,  to  the  steps  of  civil- 
ized man. 

At  about  midday  on  Thursday,  the 
fourth  day  out  from  Bed  Bar,  we  readied 
a  most  delightful  plateau.  It  was  cover- 
ed with  ample  pasturage  for  our  animals, 
and  kissed  at  its  eastern  brink  by  an  ice- 
cold  torrent,  which  ran  swifUy  by,  ere 
making  the  grand  plunge  of  four  hun- 
dred feet,  which  it  accomplished  about 
half  a  mile  beyond.  Here  Don  Miguel 
announced  to  us  that  we  were  within  a 
mile  of  our  destination,  and  proposed  to 
make  the  plateau  our  encampment, 
while  we  prospected  the  gulch.  This 
we  acceded  to.  Leaving  Donna  Maria 
and  her  little  changeling  of  a  child  to 
prepare  the  meal  by  our  return,  we  set 
out  for  the  infinite  "  plenty,  plenty,"  of 
which  our  guide  had  so  confidently 
assured  us. 

As  we  turned  from  the  comparatively 
level  plateau  upon  a  narrow  path,  which 
wound  deviously  around  an  awful  chasm 
between  two  lesser  crags,  Hereford  and 
myself  instinctively  paused,  and  sent 
forth  a  great  shout  of  surprise  and  admi- 
ration at  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  the  scene  so  suddenly  disclosed  above, 
beneath,  and  around  us.  Far  to  the 
noilhward  rose  a  single  cone,  of  whose 
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Bablime  isolation  and  splendor  we  had 
fineqnently  heard  iVom  the  elder  miners, 
who  had  given  it  the  nautical,  but  sig- 
niflcant  title  of  **  sky-scraper.*'  Now  we 
beheld  it  for  ourselyes — 

**I7ot  with  the  frenzy  of  a  dreamer*B  eye. 
Bat  soarhig  raow-dad  through  its  native  eky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  moimtain  miOMty." 

In  the  interval  between  our  perilous 
stand-point  and  this  giant  of  the  waste, 
were  lesser  peaks,  looking  more  gloomy 
and  somber  as  they  lay  in  the  mighty 
shadow  of  their  superior;  and  broad, 
green  cafions,  bordering  flashing  streams, 
whieh  rushed  to  the  verge  of  some  near 
chasm,  visible  or  unseen,  while  the  thun- 
deroos  music  of  their  faJl  was  borne  to 
our  ears  on  the  free,  fi^sh  air.  One 
diff  rose  with  peculiar  grandeur  fu  away 
to  the  left  of  the  grand  cone,  and  over 
its  rugged  crest  we  could  see  one  torrent 
slide  through  the  pine-tops  below,  like  a 
smooth,  broad  sheet  of  cold,  blue  steeL 
We  were  &miliar  with  mountains,  but 
the  magnificence  of  this  glorious  scene 
was  a  picture  to  be  recalled  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  lifetime. 

After  lingering  for  many  seconds  upon 
its  marvelous  beauty,  we  followed  the 
Mexican,  who  piloted  us  silently  around 
the  narrow  brink  of  the  chasm.  Attam- 
ing  firmer  ground,  we  climbed  a  sharp 
ridge,  through  a  twilight  of  dense  pines, 
then  down  again  over  more  level  ground, 
but  still  through  the  trees,  until  we  came 
suddenly  upon  the  steep,  sloping  verge 
of  an  abyss  so  black,  so  terrible,  that  it 
seemed  grotesque  and  unnatuml — the 
phantasm  of  some  haunting  dream. 

^  Come,  Don  I  hurry  us  around  this 
infernal  hole  P'  said  Hereford  impatiently. 
**  It  looks  like  the  mouth  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  I  Come,  let  us  go  on  to  the 
gulch  r 

**  Garamba  r  exclaimed  the  Mexican, 
with  a  complacent  chuckle.  "  Caramba  / 
this  i$  the  gulch.'' 

We  looked  at  him  in  amazement 

"^  «7"  he  continued.  **  Los  Scor- 
pion Gulch!  plenty  gold  I  plenty  I 
plenty  T 

**  Suppose  you  go  down  first,  and  fetch 
op  a  few  specunens,''  said  Hereford,  with 
some  bittemeas 


In  spite  of  our  disappointment,  we 
both  laughed  heartily  at  the  ludicrous 
figures  we  cut  on  the  outer  veige  of  that 
yawning,  horrible  pit,  whose  very  brink 
was  almost  unapproachable,  without  the 
certainty  of  being  precipitated  into 
unknown  depths. 

Chikh^  until  lately,  was  an  obsolete 
word  of  Scandinavian  origin,  signifying, 
as  a  verb,  to  swallow  or  devour  greed- 
ily; hence,  as  a  substantive,  a  greedy 
swallower  or  devourer;  and,  therefore, 
was  almost  synonymous  with  gu\f  or 
abyn.  I  only  know  that  I  found  the 
word  in  California  when  I  went  there ; 
and  it  is  a  most  excellent  one,  if  we  wish 
to  preserve  an  analogy  between  the 
meaning  of  a  thing  and  the  sound  of  the 
term  expressing  it 

Scorpion  Gulch,  as  it  was  called,'  was 
an  enormous,  irregular  rifl  or  crater, 
covering  a  surfi&ce  of  probably  two 
acres  and  a  half  The  outer  edge,  upon 
which  we  stood,  was  fringed  with  dark 
and  lofty  pines  on  every  side,  with 
the  shadows  of  a  dozen  far  loftier  moun- 
tains upon  them.  The  ground  sloped 
fit>m  this  outer  edge,  at  a  steep  decline 
— say  that  of  sixty  degrees — down  to 
the  proper  verge  or  edge  of  the  abyss, 
which,  from  them,  dropped  into  perpen- 
dicular blackness ;  while  a  little  rill  of 
water  leaped  flashiugly  down  one  comer 
of  the  slope,  and  entered  the  pit  with  a 
very  slight,  shrill,  ringing  sound,  which, 
as  it  came  up  fr^m  below,  I  likened  in 
my  mind  to  the  laughter  of  some  maniac 
giunt  confined  forever  in  the  gloomy 
depths.  Aside  fh)m  this  tliere  was  a 
strange  and  oppressive  stillness.  The 
sound  of  the  distant  cataracts  was  here 
shut  away  by  the  dense  woods  on  all 
sides,  and,  owing  to  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  wall,  a  strong  breeze  sel- 
dom stirred  the  trees,  which  rendered 
the  midday  heat  almost  unbearable. 
The  trees  were  also  so  lofty  that,  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  their  deep  shadows 
almost  covered  the  pit,  so  that  the  sun- 
light could  seldom  reach  its  mouth  with 
an  illuminating  ray,  but  merely  stole 
round  the  outer  skirt — ^in  a  pallid,  fright- 
ened way,  it  seemed  to  me.  The  sloping 
sides — between  the  bordering  pines  and 
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the  inner  brink — were  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  the  pale,  tufty  grass  of 
those  regions,  known  as  Buffalo  grass, 
interspersed  with  the  sliarp,  stout,  brist- 
ling prongs  of  the  Spanish  Bayonet, 
prickly  pear,  and  other  species  of  cacti. 
As  we  stood  wonderingly  at  the  edge  of 
the  timber,  instinctively  keeping  hold  of 
the  trees,  a  rattlesnake,  about  four  feet 
in  length,  slipped  boldly  out  fh>m  behind 
a  cactas  clump,  eyed  us  malignantly  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  glided  glimmeringly 
down  to  the  gulch,  passed  cautiously 
over,  and  was  lost  to  our  sight 

I  turned  away  with  a  shudder.  My 
comrades  followed  me,  and  we  began  to 
retrace  our  steps. 

"  To-morrow  we  come  with  ropes  and 
crow-bars,  and  prospect  way  down  to  the 
bottom,"  said  Don  Miguel. 

The  iden  of  returning  to  that  pit  of 
evil  struck  Hereford  and  myself  as  so 
preposterous  that  we  laughed  immod- 
erately at  the  proposition.  But,  all 
the  way,  and  about  the  camp-fire  in  the 
evening,  the  Mexican  urged  so  earnestly 
and  vigorously  for  an  exploration  of  the 
gulch  that  we  went  to  sleep  half  per- 
suaded to  attempt  it 

In  the  morning  we  were  ftilly  so.  A 
hearty  meal  and  a  long,  refreshing  slum- 
ber are  wonderful  antidotes  to  morbid 
thoughts.  When  the  sun  was  about 
three  hours  high,  we  started  again  with 
crow-bars,  picks  and  spades,  while  the 
Don  carried  a  bran  new  three-quarter 
inch  Manilla  rope,  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  which  he 
took  fh>m  among  the  effects  with  which 
his  beast  had  been  laden.  Donna  Maria 
gave  us  a  charming  God-speed  in  Span- 
ish, bestowing  a  bright  look  on  Hereford 
with  her  large  black  eyes;  little  Inez 
ran  for  a  considerable  distance  screaming 
and  laughing  after  us ;  and  we  saw  in 
every  thing  auspicious  signs  of  suc- 
cess. 

Arriving  once  more  at  the  gulch,  it 
did  not  look  quite  so  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding as  on  the  evening  before.  We 
allowed  our  guide  to  make  the  prelunin- 
ary  preparations,  which  he  quickly  per- 
formed with  a  practiced  hand.  Our  ap- 
prehenpions  were  fhrther  modified   by 


the  fearlessness  with  which  he  approach- 
ed the  yawning  chasm. 

Fastening  one  end  of  his  stout  rope 
to  a  tree  on  the  side  which  sloped  most 
gradually  to  the  veige,  he  took  the  cord 
in  his  hand  and  boldly  walked  down  to 
the  inner  brink.  He  then  called  out  to 
us  to  let  the  crow-bar  slide  down  to  him. 
This  we  did,  and,  supporting  himself 
with  the  rope,  he  soon  succeeded  in  in- 
serting the  huge  bar  deep  into  the  soil 
He  then  made  fkst  the  rope  to  the  bar, 
thus  forming  a  very  ingenious  rail,  by 
which  one  could  descend  to  the  moufli 
of  the  pit  with  comparative  security. 
According  to  his  directions,  we  now 
rolled  him  do^n  some  pine-branchea  and 
several  large  stones,  which  he  dexterous- 
ly caught  and  proceeded  to  buUd  round 
the  crow-bar  into  a  little  pyramid,  select- 
ing and  fitting  the  stones  with  such 
nicety  that  they  made  a  bulwark  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Then,  flinging  the 
remainder  of  the  line  over  the  verge  of 
the  chasm,  he  suddenly  caught  it  with 
a  seemmgly  careless  grip,  flung  himself 
over  it,  and,  in  an  instant,  was  lost  to^ 
view. 

His  disappearance  was  so  sudden  that 
it  startled  us  considerably.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gave  us  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  our  swarthy  con&^re  than  we  ever 
before  had  entertained. 

He  must  have  gone  down  pretty  fiur, 
for,  although  we  could  hear  him  swear- 
ing at  the  obstacles  he  was  encountering, 
his  voice  came  up  veiy  indistinctly. 
Then  there  was  a  silence  for  many  sec- 
onds. We  began  to  fear  that  some  ac- 
cident had  befallen  him,  when  suddenly 
the  rope  was  tugged  more  vigorously,  in- 
dicating that  he  was  now  ascending,  and 
pretty  soon  his  huge  sombrero  appeared 
above  the  mouth  of  the  pit  With  an 
agile  leap,  he  was  again  standing  on  the 
edge. 

"Gold!  gold!  plenty!  plenty!"  he 
cried,  c^d,  taking  off  his  hat,  he  took 
(torn  its  depths)  and  tossed  us  up,  two 
fragments  of  dirty  quartz,  weighing  two 
or  three  pounds  eadL 

Hereford  and  I  uttered  Joyful  ezda^ 
mations  as  we  cracked  one  of  these  op^i 
with  a  pick«     Absolutely  one-eighth  of 
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the  man  was  pure,  glittering  metal. 
The  eeoond  fragment  proved  even  richer 
than  the  first.  Sorely,  we  had  found 
onr  Eldorado  at  last 

But  sin  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  wealth.  "  Seel"  said  Hereford,  point- 
ing to  the  earth  that  was  clinging 
to  one  of  the  fragments;  and,  as  I 
looked,  I  saw  a  scorpion  about  three 
inches  in  length,  spring  from  it,  and 
glide  with  incredible  rapidity  down  the 
dope. 

**  Pluto,  the  god  of  riches,  was  also 
the  deity  of  hell,"  I  moralized. 

But  we  were  by  no  means  despond- 
ent We  now  thought  little  of  the  hor- 
rors of  that  rift  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
but  only  of  the  yellow  treasitfte  which 
its  black  maw  must  contain. 

Miguel  now  came  up  to  us.  Aiter 
witnessing  our  delight  with  his  usual 
equanimity,  he  intimated  that  the  gulch 
should  now  be  explored  upon  a  more 
ezten^ve  scale.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  gone  down  more  than  thirty  feet, 
and  his  powers  of  language  were  entirely 
faiadequate  to  express  the  "  plenty "  of 
gold  which  he  had  seen  shining  on  the 
walls.  He  thought  that  one  of  the 
party  had  better  be  fastened  to  the  rope, 
and  lowered  down  to  its  frill  length,  it 
being  his  theory  that  the  quartz  was 
richer  f\irther  down.  Hereford  and  I 
were  so  elated  at  the  prospect  of  filling 
our  pockets  on  the  instant,  as  well  as  of 
making  preparations  for  fUture  cart-loads 
of  the  precious  mineral,  that  there  was 
some  contention  between  us  as  to  which 
should  first  go  down.  At  length  we 
tossed  up  a  half-dollar  to  dedde,  and  I 
was  elected. 

Strapping  a  small  pick  to  my  belt, 
and  proTiding  myself  with  pine-knots 
and  matches,  to  illuminate  the  depths 
when  I  should  get  to  Uie  extent  of  the 
line,  I  concluded  my  preparations  by 
stuffing  in  my  belt  ^  small  meal-bag,  in 
which  the  Donna  had  placed  my  lunch. 
The  bag  I  confidently  expected  to  fill 
with  gold  before  returning  to  the  surfkce. 
«Then,  permitting  Miguel  to  &sten  the 
rope  under  my  arm-pits,  I  was  swung 
oyer  the  chasm,  my  two  comrades 
meanwhile  keeping  a  tight  grip  on  the 


rope,  which  had  also  a  twist  round  the 
crowbar. 

A  feeling  of  horror  took  possession  of 
me  as  I  felt  myself  slowly  descending 
into  the  unknown  depths  of  that  fearful 
abyss.  I  raised  my  hand,  feeling  of  the 
tightly  drawn  rope  above  my  head,  and 
was  astonished  that  X  had  not  before 
noticed  how  very  fiiiil  it  was.  My  sen- 
sitiveness was  so  great  that  it- seemed  to 
be  a  mere  thread.  I  was  filled  with  a 
vague  horror  that  it  might,  at  any 
moment,  snap,  and  launch  me  to  de- 
struction. Nevertheless,  I  conquered  my 
fears  by  a  great  effort  of  volition,  con- 
trolling myself  sufficiently  to  call  up  at 
intervals, "  All  right  1 "  to  my  companions 
abov&  Upon  examining  the  wail  of 
the  chasm  nearest  me,  I  was  also  exceed- 
ingly encouraged  to  perceive,  in  the  mi- 
certain  light,  the  yellow  glitter  which  I 
knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate.  The 
rock  was  literally  seamed  and  clothed 
with  golden  ore.  I  was  about  to  realize 
all  I  bad  dreamed — ^I  was  penetrating 
the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  the  golden 
heart  of  the  nerrcu^  at  whose  gloomy  ex- 
teriors I  had  so  often  moodily  gazed, 
longing  to  pierce  them  with  clairvoyant 
vision.  Nevertheless,  the  darkness  soon 
became  so  dense  that  I  could  not  see 
my  hand  before  my  face,  and  my  golden 
visions  were  slowly  darkened  by  the 
actual  terrors  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded. 

At  length  I  felt  that  the  extremity  of 
the  rope  must  be  reached,  as  the  regular 
Jerks  above  my  head  suddenly  ceased.  I 
had  left  the  broad,  sunny  daylight  behind 
me ;  but  now,  turning  my  gaze  upward 
through  the  apparenUy  dhninutive  aper- 
ture  at  the  top,  the  outline  of  which  I 
could  fiiintly  distinguish,  I  saw  the  stars 
shining  brightly  in  the  heavens.  I  must 
now  surely  be  deep  enough.  Feeling 
out  for  the  wall,  I  luckily  found  it  close 
at  hand,  and,  to  my  Joy,  discovered  a 
broad,  firm  ledge,  which  I  immediately 
gained,  giving  a  sigh  of  relief  as  I  loosen- 
ed the  tight  pressure  of  the  cord  frt>m 
across  my  lungs.  The  wall  was  moist, 
but  I  managed  to  strike  a  match,  and 
soon  kindled  a  fiaring  torch  from  one  of 
my  pine-knots,  placing  it  in  a  niche  Just 
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above  my  head.  I  was  disappointed  at 
tiie  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the  flame, 
which  I  attributed  to  the  dampness  of 
tiie  atmosphere.  Neyertheless,  a  broad 
portion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm 
was  made  Tisible,  the  sight  of  which 
dissipated  any  uncertainty  which  may 
have  existed  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
the  glittering  particles  I  had  seen  were 
truly  gold.*  The  glorious  metal  cropped 
out  in  huge,  pure  masses  at  my  very 
feet  The  entire  circumference  of  the 
abyss  was  auriferous  ore  I  I  was  almost 
wild  with  conflicting  emotions.  Where 
I  stood,  the  quartz  was  exceedingly  fri- 
able. It  was  possible,  with  a  littte  dili- 
gence with  my  pick,  to  detach  masses, 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  which  was 
clean,  genuine  gold. 

I  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  my 
operations  by  a  great  noise,  as  of  con- 
tention, &r  above  my  head.  I  could 
hear  curses  and  yells,  and  now  and  then 
fragments  of  the  little  pyramid,  which 
Gonzago  had  piled  about  the  crowbar, 
would  come  hurtling  down  before  my 
(ace.  I  held  my  breath  in  an  excess  of 
terror.  An  indistinct  premonition  that 
something  frightflil  was  about  to  happen 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  quaked 
from  head  to  foot  Just  then  there  was 
a  great  shout  at  the  top ;  then  as  a  mass 
— ^rendered  shapeless  by  the  velocity  of 
its  fall — came  rushing  by  me  to  the 
depths  below,  a  shriek,  an  awfhl  howl 
of  horror  smote  my  ears  with  an  empha- 
sis which  will  continue  to  echo  through 
them  till  my  dying  day.  That  mass 
was  a  human  form,  that  howl  a  human 
voice. 
Whose  f 

My  heart  stood  still  as  I  put  to  it  that 
frightfhl  query.  I  listened,  with  a  sense 
of  hearing  sharpened  by  my  extremity 
into  an  acuteness  of  abnormal  intensi^. 
Far,  far  down  below,  went  the  sullen 
boom  of  that  falling  body,  striking  the 
ledges  as  it  went,  until  at  length  it  died 
away ;  and  then,  flu*  up  above,  I  heard  a 
fierce  shout,  and  caught  the  expression : 
"  Accursed  Americanoa^  Then,  with 
horrible  rapidity — like  the  events  of  a 
lifetime  that  pass  in  panorama  Chrough 
the  brain  of  the  drowning  man — ^link  by 


Imk,  I  worked  together  the  incidents  of 
the  few  previous  days.  Our  instinctive 
fear  of  Gtonzago — his  silent,  sinister 
ways — his  little  girl  spying  us  as  we 
buried  our  treasure — his  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Hereford — and,  last  of  all,  hia 
luring  us  to  that  remote  and  almost  im- 
penetrable crater;  all  these  reflectiouB 
rushed  through  my  mind  in  an  Instant, 
and  I  knew  that  my  friend  was,  ere  this, 
in  the  other  world. 

In  a  few  seconds,  I  was  aroused  from 
my  horror  by  feeling  a  tug  at  the  rope 
from  above.  Instinctively  loosening  it 
from  my  person,  I  wound  the  end  se- 
curely around  a  massive  fragment  dose 
at  hand  Scarcely  was  this  done,  when 
the  crowbar  and  rope  came  rattling  and 
clanging  by  me.  Down,  down,  clanked 
the  iron  bar,  but  was  soon  brought  to  a 
stop  by  the  fastening  which  I  had  made 
secure.  The  flend  at  the  top  was  evi- 
dently in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had 
succeeded  in  launching  me  afler  my  com- 
rade, for  he  hung  around  the  mouth  of 
the  abyss,  sending  down  a  Jargon  of  oaths 
and  yells,  but  without  eliciting  any  re- 
sponse firom  me.  At  length  all  was  ai- 
lent  I  concluded  he  had  gone  away  ; 
and,  sitting  down  upon  the  ledge,  and 
bowing  my  head  upon  my  knees,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  host  of  emotions  which 
oppressed  my  bnun. 

Need  I  say  that  I  considered  myself 
lost  beyond  redemption?  The  awful 
extremity  of  my  own  situation  soon  ame- 
liorated the  grief  and  horror  into  which 
the  death  of  my  friend  had  plunged  me. 
I  must  have  sat  thus  for  hours,  for,  when 
I  again  scanned  the  walls  of  the  abyss,  I 
saw  them  but  indistinctly,  for  the  torch, 
which  I  had  lighted,  was  nearly  consum- 
ed. Even  while  I  looked,  it  burnt  fh>m 
its  fiiatening  and  fell  into  the  unknown 
depths  below.  The  bare  idea  of  being 
left  in  that  subterranean  darkness  was  so 
horrible  that  •  my  hand  fluttered  at  my 
belt  for  a  match  imlnediately. 

But  I  paused.  I  only  had  three  more 
pine-knots.  Should  I  not  be  sparing  of 
them  for  an  emergency  ?  Emeigency  I 
What  one  could  arise  more  perilous  than 
my  present  situation  ?  The  air  was  bo 
moist  that  I  began  to  shake  with  cold. 
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No  sound  through  that  realm  of  dark- 
nesB — no  sound  bat  the  shrill  small  voice 
of  that  little  torrent,  dripping  somewhere 
downward  through  the  gloom.     When 
far  above,  in  the  blissful  regions  of  light 
and  warmth^  I  had  imagined  that  sound 
to  be  the  chuckling  laughter  of  a  fiend  I 
With  what  fearftil  fancies  did  it  now  im- 
press me  1     I  could  have  sworn  that  it 
was  a  voice,  a  demoniac  voice.     There 
was  a  weird,  ghostlj  significance  in  its 
hollow  but  ringing  laugh. .  Now  it  would 
chuckle  in  a  wicked,  self-satisfied  way, 
then  it  would  ring  long  and  dear  in  sU- 
veiy  peals,  with  a  Joy  so  exultant  and 
wild  that  I  feared  it  would  make  me  in- 
sane, and  closed  my  ears  with  my  fin- 
gers, which  gave  to  it  a  muffled,  ill-defin- 
ed murmur,  as  of  half-suppressed  mirth, 
which  was  more  horrible  still.     The  aw- 
fhl  blackness  of  that   quintessence  of 
midnight  darkness  lay  upon  ilie  with  the 
weight  of  an  iron  globe.     I  shut  my 
eyes,  and  would  yet  feel  it,  pressing  upon 
head  and  bosom,  until  I  could  scarcely 
breathe.     But,  sufferings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, like  those  of  the  body,  must  cease 
in  time ;  and,  after  an  interval,  I  resign- 
ed myself  to  my  £Eite,  and  passed  into  a 
kind  of  torpo/  of  despair.     From  this  I 
was  awakened  by  a  clammy  hand — so 
it  seemed — a  corpse-like,  death-dewy, 
shuddering  hand,   passing    across    my 
neck.     Flinging  it   off  with   a   stified 
shriek,  I  hastily  1^  another  torch,  and 
perceived  that  the  ledge  upon  which  I 
stood   was  swarming  with   the  great, 
black,  loathsome  lizards  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  which  must  have  given  me 
that  clammy  touch   which  had  so  ap- 
palled  me.     The  sudden  gleam  of  the 
torch  was  reassuring,  and  I  again  began 
to  examine  the  walls  in  a  mechanical 
way.     To  my  disgust,  they  were  alive 
wiUi  large  scorpions,  while,  from  several 
ledges,  I  noticed,  hanging  and  swinging, 
several  of  those  hideous,  black,  bloated 
spiders,  the  tarantula — ^whose  very   as- 
pect curdles  the  blood  of  the  stranger. 
The  bite  of  this  insect  is  exceedingly  ven- 
omous and  sometimes  fatal,  and  the  sting 
from  the  tail  of  the  scorpion— -doubly  dan- 
gerous from  the  fact  that  it  moves  with  in- 
credible velocity — is  scarcely  less  painfuL 
Voi^  I. — 4. 


Again  I  viewed  the  skittering  gold* 
crusted  walls  of  my  prison-house  with 
gloomy  reflections.  Above,  around,  be> 
neath  my  feet  was  opulence  outvying 
that  of  kingdoms  and  principalities — 
wealth  enough  to  equip  vast  armies  and 
cover  the  seas  with  mighty  navies : — all 
this  within  my  clutch — all  this,  and  yet 
not  enough  to  purchase  me  a  gulp  of 
Qod^s  pure  atmosphere;  not  enough, 
perhaps,  to  save  me  from  a  lingering, 
miserable,  unwept-for  tomb.  I  covered 
my  &ce  with  my  hands,  and  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  bitter,  scalding  tears.  But 
dark  as  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, often  there  are  little  things  which 
may  afford  momentary  relief 

I  found  that  the  little  rivulet,  whose 
silvery  voice  had  at  first  so  frightlhlly 
affected  my  morbid  sensibility,  dripped 
from  the  rocks  so  near  me  that,  by  cau- 
tious crawling,  I  could  reach  a  litUe 
plashing  basin,  which  it  formed  on  the 
right  hand  extremity  of  the  ledge  where* 
on  I  rested.  I  drank  a  deep  draught, 
and  bathed  my  head  in  its  refreshing 
currents.  That,  at  least,  was  sweet  and 
pure,  and  fresh  from  the  free  air  of  the 
mountains  above.  It  had  no  longer  a 
demon^s  voice  for  me,  but  tinkled  mer> 
rily  down  like  a  chime  of  fisdry-bells. 
That  hearty  draught  and  ablution  was 
like  a  resumption  of  the  connection  with 
the  upper  world,  which  I  had  almost 
resigned  forever.  Naturally  of  a  dis- 
position exceedingly  sanguine,  the  reac- 
tion from  despair  to  hope  was  almost 
like  the  work  of  enchantment.  I  began 
to  eye  the  walls,  not  with  the  dull  stare 
of  hopelessness,  but  with  the  swift  glance 
of  enterprise. 

The  ledge  upon  which  I  stood  was  a 
broad,  deep  platform  of  mingled  earth 
and  quartz,  and  it  shook  as  I  stamped 
it  with  my  heavy  heeL  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  also  comparatively  thin  as  well 
as  broad.  Advancing  to  the  outer  edge 
as  near  as  I  dared,  I  cast  the  light  of 
my  torch  up  and  down  the  opposite 
wall,  and  saw  that  the  conformation 
of  all  sides  was  in  no  instance 
smoothly  perpendicular,  but  composed 
entirely  of  ledges  or  galleries,  at  quite 
regular     intervals,     probably     vaiying 
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in  width  from  iriz  to  ten  feeL  Above 
and  below,  as  fiir  as  I  could  throw  the 
light  of  my  torch,  I  saw  this  singular 
formation,  and  concluded  that  it  must  be 
CO  all  the  way  to  the  surface.  It  struck 
me  at  once  as  a  kind  of  ogre's  amphi- 
theater, as  if  there,  in  other  days,  they 
had  held  their  hideous  orgies. 

I  was  encouraged  to  find  myself  plan- 
ning and  devising,  with  a  busy  brain,  some 
method  of  ascent,  however  ridiculously 
impossible.  Any  thing  was  preferable  to 
the  torpidity  of  despair.  To  ascend  by 
climbing  up  the  edges  of  these  projec- 
tions, outside,  over  their  appalling  brinks, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment 
Even  if  the  horror  of  the  unfhthomable 
depths  had  not  been  a  sufficient  objection, 
the  fact  that  these  edges  were  crumbly 
iMid  insecure  was  an  insurmountable  one. 
I  retired  to  the  center  of  the  platform  I 
occupied,  and  looked  up.  The  ceiling  of 
the  ledge  immediately  above  was  about 
two  feet  above  my  head.  The  only  pos- 
rible  mode  of  ascent  seemed  to  be  by 
digging  one's  way  up  through  the  suc- 
cessive platforms  or  tiers.  When  I  re- 
flected that  I  must  be  nearly  or  quite  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  crater's  rim,  the 
old  qualms  of  despair  almost  repossessed 
me,  but  I  managed  to  become  myself 
again. 

At  least  I  would  die  trying  to  escape. 
Choosing  several  large  fragments,  I  loos- 
ened them  with  my  pickax,  and  built  a 
little  hillock  on  the  ledge,  by  which  I 
was  enabled  to  step  up  to  within  a  fbw 
indies  of  the  ceiling ;  and,  avoiding  the 
loathsome  insects  as  much  as  possible,  I 
commenced  pegging  away  at  the  rocky 
roof  with  all  my  might  It  was  very 
slow  and  arduous  work;  still  I  made 
headway  in  the  fHable  stone  made  porous 
by  the  flltrations  of  ages  and  the  corro- 
dons  of  nameless  centuries.  Once  I  came 
very  near  losing  my  pick.  It  flew  from 
my  hand  by  accident,  and  almost  rolled 
over  the  ledge.  Regaining  it,  I  proceed- 
ed to  avoid  a  similar  accident  by  secur- 
ing it  to  my  wrist  with  a  thong,  which  I 
cut  from  my  buckskin  trowsers.  While 
doing  this,  I  perceived  the  rope  dangling 
over  the  ledge.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
that,  yet  there  it  was,  with  the  crowbar 


probably  attached  to  its  other  end.  I 
was  oveijoyed  at  this  discovery,  as  the 
crow  would  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  furtherance  of  my  project  Quick- 
ly drawing  up  the  line  and  loosening  the 
still  secure  bar,  I  set  to  work  again,  with 
a  degree  of  cheeriness  which  surprised 
me.  I  pried  ofi"  great  fragments,  which 
went  booming  down  the  abyss,  making  a 
most  appalling,  long-echoing  din.  In 
about  an  hour,  to  my  great  joy,  I  fdt 
the  crow  go  through  to  the  surface  above. 
Witli  a  little  more  hard  work,  I  effected 
a  large  breach  in  the  yielding  rock, 
through  which,  after  increasing  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  artificial  stool  on  which  I 
stood,  I  could  thrust  my  head  and 
shoulders.  Very  greatly  encouraged,  I 
put  all  my  implements  up  through  the 
aperttire,  and  then  crawled  up  mysell^ 
torch  in  hand. 

After  gaining  the  new  ledge,  I  found 
to  my  alarm,  that  my  torch  was  more 
than  half  consumed.  I  had  only  made 
my  way  up  about  ten  feet,  according^  to 
my  csilculation — estimating  eight  feet, 
fh>m  fioor  to  ceiling,  with  two  for  the 
thickness  of  the  ledge  through  which  I 
had  forced  a  breach.  At  that  rate  It 
would  require  the  light  of  more  than  a 
dozen  pine-knots— of  which  I  now  had 
but  two  and  a  half — to  light  me  up  to 
life  again. 

Nevertheless,  I  resolved  to  do  the  beat 
I  could  with  the  malftrials  at  hand.  The 
next  ledge,  immediately  overhead,  was 
thicker  than  the  first,  but  not  so  for  above 
me,  which  rendered  it  easier  of  acoesa ; 
and  I  made  a  breach  in  about  the  same 
time.  In  this  way,  after  consuming 
another  of  my  precious  pine-knots,  I 
forced  through  five  ledges  in  all,  when  I 
was  so  exhausted  that  I  concluded  to  call 
it  a  full  day's  or  night's  work  (I  could 
not  tell  which,)  and  knock  off  for  a  dose 
of  nature*s  sweet  restorer.  I  was  very 
hungry,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
amined into  the  contents  of  the  little 
meat-bag  slung  at  my  side.  Meat  there 
was  none — only  a  few  broken  pieces  of 
hard-tack.  I  had  seen  the  Donna  place 
meat  within  the  bag.  It  must  have  been 
removed  by  that  monster  in  human 
shape,  who  would  thus  consign  me  to  a 
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death  by  stanration — thus  to  insure  my 
destractioii.  How  predoas  now  became 
these  pieces  of  hard-baked  and  stale 
crackers ! 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  their  value, 
I  took  a  handfiil  of  the  crumbs,  crawled 
to  the  tumbling  rill  which  I  yet  held 
within  reach,  and  there  made  a  supper 
whose  delicious  relish  passes  all  words  to 
express.  This  done,  deeply  refreshed 
and  thankftil,  I  crawled  back  to  my 
working  place,  extinguished  the  torch 
and  composed  my  weary  limbs  for  re- 
pose, satisfied  that  I  was  forty  feet  nearer 
the  surikoe  than  when  my  labor  com- 
menced. 

Notwithstanding  the  dampness  of  the 
air,  and  the  tormenting  lizards,  I  slept 
well,  and  arose  strong  and  hopeft4  ^oi* 
another  struggle  to  gain  the  upper  air. 
Before  lighting  my  torch,  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  to  perceive  that  the  darkness 
was  not  so  densely  black  as  it  had  been. 
I  could  see  the  laiger  auriferous  parti- 
cles glittering  on  the  wall.     To  my  still 
greater  satisfaction,  on  creeping  to  the 
verge  of  the  ledge,  and  looking  upward, 
I  noticed  that  the  stars  in  the  sky  were 
not  so  distinct  as  upon  my  former  obser- 
vation.    I  correctly  ascribed  these  phe- 
nomena partially  to  the  flict  that  my 
sight  had  improved  on  longer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  darkness,  and  partially 
because  I  was  approaching  the  regions 
of  light     I  also  argued  that  I  must  have 
passed  a  portion  of  one  day  and  an  en- 
tire night  in  the  abyss.     When  I  first 
observed  the  stars,  from  the  lower  ledge, 
it  was  shortly  after  my  descent,  and« 
therefore,  broad  day  in  the  upper  re- 
gions ;  whereas  now,  if  it  were  night,  I 
shonld  perceive  the  stars  quite  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  viewing  them  from  the 
earth*s  surface. 

Much  encouraged,  though  with  a  visi- 
ble sense  of  hunger,  I  lit  my  torch,  and 
set  to  work  with  a  will  The  present 
loof  which  I  was  attempdng  to  force 
was  more  diflicult  than  any  of  the  others, 
being  thicker,  harder,  and  more  com- 
pact Fully  twelve  inches  of  the  way 
was  throui^  quartz,  unmixed  with  earth 
or  sandstone,  although  it  was  venied, 
■earned  and  crusted  in  every  direction 


with  pure  metal.  How  the  huge  masses 
glittered  and  shimmered  as  they  rolled, 
like  flashes  of  yellow  light,  over  the  giddy 
brink  I 

I  was  now  so  confident  of  ultimately 
reaching  the  upper  world,  that,  before 
proceeding  to  the  work  of  my  deliver- 
ance, I  spent  upward  of  an  hour  in 
hewing  out  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
quivtz  I  cx>uld  select,  and  filling  my 
little  meal-sack,  first  carefhlly  gathering 
every  crumb  of  the  cracker,  which  I 
placed  in  my  side-pocket  All,  save  one 
piece,  which  would  find  its  way  to  my 
mouth  1 

When,  at  length,  the  little  bag  was 
filled,  by  its  weight  I  Judged  it  to  con- 
tain pure  bullion  to  the  value  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  I  re- 
solved to  cany  with  me  to  the  upper 
world,  if  possible;  and,  not  daring  to 
burden  myself  with  more,  I  now  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  roof 

I  here,  however,  met  with  a  mis- 
fortune which  impressed  me  more 
severely  than  any  incident  that  yet  had 
beiallen  me.  Scarcely  had  I  resumed 
my  labors  with  the  crow-bar,  when  it 
accidentally  slipped  (torn  my  hands  and 
rolled  over  the  ledge.  I  stood,  for  a  few 
seconds,  perfectly  petrified  with  grief 
and  despair.  The  ringing  tl&ng  of  the 
bar,  as  it  bounded  trom  ledge  to  ledge 
to  the  seemingly  dcpthless  abyss,  sound- 
ed like  the  knell  of  expiring  hope.  I 
looked  upon  the  event  as  a  judgment 
upon  my  cupidity  in  gathering  together 
wealth  in  such  a  place,  when  time  was 
so  precious,  and  burst  into  tears.  All 
men  learn  to  weep  in  the  course  of  an 
average  lifetime  —  I  graduated  in  the 
accomplishment  during  my  residence  :u 
that  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death. 

I  still  had  my  pick,  and  again  I  dashed 
away  despair  by  a  resort  to  my  unfail- 
ing and  sympathizing  little  friend,  the 
torrent  Judgment  or  no  Judgment, 
gold-seeking  was  my  trade,  and,  grasp- 
ing my  remaining  implement  with  an 
iron  hand,  I  resolved  to  cleave  to  my 
%ag  of  bullion,  if  the  heavens  fell. 

I  soon  found  that  I  had  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  misfortune  sustaiued  in 
the  loss  of  the  crow-bar.      Although 
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fully   four    hours    were    consumed    in 
breaching  the  ledge,  at  length  I  eucoeed- 
ed,  and   passed  through  with   all   my 
effects.     I  was  well  rewarded  for  my 
perseverance.     For  here  I  found    the 
uniformity  of  the  system  of  ledges  de- 
stroyed by  a  long,  natural  gallery,  up- 
ward of  thirty  feet  in  bight,  while  the 
ledges  continued  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  abyss  in  unbroken  order.     I  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  sloping  and  irregular 
side  of  the  gallery,  to  hew  a  staircase 
around  and  up  to  the  highest  ledge  I 
could  see  on  the  opposite   side.     This, 
however,  required  many  hours  of  arduou9 
toil;  and  when  at  last  I  reached  the 
ledge,  and  had  carried  up  my  effects,  I 
was  almost  utterly  exhausted.  Just  then, 
my  last  pine-knot  torch  expired.     But 
this  now  gave  me  little  concern,  for  I 
had  reached  a  point  barely  twenty  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  crater's  rim,  and 
could  see  quite  distinctly,  as  the  sun  had 
not  yet  gone  down. 

I  had  left  the  little  rivulet  &r  behind 
in  my  devious  ascent ;  so,  wearily  re- 
tracing my  steps,  I  found  it  again,  and 
placing  in  my  mouth  the  last  crumb  of 
the  cracker,  I  took  a  deep  draught  fh>m 
the  limpid  flood.  Then,  regaining  my 
lofty  perch-j-not,  however,  without  being 
severely  stung  by  a  scorpion  on  the  way 
— ^I  prepared  for  sleep. 

That  night  I  had  a  horrible  dreauL 
I  thought  that  I  rolled  fh>m  the  ledge 
into  the  abyss.  Down,  down,  indefi- 
nitely down,  I  felt  myself  plunging, 
while  a  great  sound  of  thunder  was  in 
my  ears.  At  length,  of  all  the  impos- 
sible freaks  of  dream-land,  I  landed  safoly 
on  a  ledge,  with  a  moderate  bump  which 
merely  awoke  me.  I  was  lying  on  my 
back,  and  started  up  in  alarm  for  I  could 
see  no  stars  above  me.  All  was  inky 
blackness.  Gk>od  heavens!  the  dream 
must  be  true.  Surely  the  heavens  had 
&llen  in,  with  a  vengeance.  In  my 
first  confusion,  I  argued  that,  perhaps  I 
had  fallen  so  f^  that  the  stars  were  out 
of  sight ;  but  Just  then  a  crash  of  thun- 
der and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  ap- 
prised me  that  the  blackness  overhead 
was  only  a  temporary  fireak  of  the  de- 
ments. 


After    awaking    jBrom    another   and 
longer  nap  in  a  drenching  rain,  I  was 
fhrther  alarmed  to  find  my  left  band  so 
swollen  fh>m  the  sting  of  the  scorpion 
that  I  could  use  it  only  with  the  great- 
est difflculty.    1  also  discovered,  alter 
due  toil  at  the  rocky  roof  overhead,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  an  aper- 
ture sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  pass- 
age of  my  body.     The  rock  through  this 
was  like  adamant     After  great  effort  I 
succeeded  In   piercing  with    my  steel- 
pointed  pick  a  small  hole,  and  pushed 
through  it  all  my  effects,  but  could  not 
follow.     The  only  way  of  making  the 
ascent  was  to  project  ike  rope  through, 
so  that  it  would  hang  over  the  ledge ; 
then  to  secure  it  by  the  handle  of  the 
pick  under  the  hole,  then  climb  up  over 
the  brink  of  the  ledge,  by  means  of  the 
suspended  cord.     It  was  a  fearflil  thing 
to  contemplate,  dangling  again  over  that 
fHghtfbl  pit,  while,  in  my  present  weaiy 
and  &int  condition,  with  a  disabled  hand, 
it  seemed  almost  impossible.     Neverthe- 
less, it  was  the  only  chance,  and  I  nerv- 
ed myself  for  the  attempt.     Slinging  the 
rope  through  and  securing  it,  I  swxmg 
over  the  gulch  with  a  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance on  my  lips.     By  great  effort  and 
indescribable    pain    fix>m  my  suffering 
hand,  I  succeeded  in  dhnbing  to  the  cov- 
eted ledge,  where  I  sunk  down  moaning 
and  breathless. 

But  I  was  now .  so  liigh  up  that  I 
could  look  over  the  verge  of  the  pit  al- 
most to  the  roots  of  the  encircling  trees. 
To  my  amazement,  I  discovered  that  I 
had  emerged  almost  at  the  veiy  spot 
where  I  had  left  poor  Hereford  and  the 
perfidious  Mexican,  at  the  time  of  my 
descent  into  the  pit,  in  which  I  had  re- 
mained three  days  and  four  nig^ht& 
From  the  fact  that  I  knew  my  ascent 
had  not  been  made  in  a  straight  line,  I 
argued  that  I  must  have  performed  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  crater  once,  pez^ 
haps  twice,  in  the  course  of  my  deviooa 
windings.  The  spot,  whence  I  had  been 
lowered  down,  bore  many  indications  of 
the  terrible  struggle,  which  must  have 
ensued  before  Qonzftgo  had  succeeded  in 
overcoming  and  flinging  his  victim  into 
the  abyss. 
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Kow,  leaving  my  Implements  behind 
me,  by  a  great  effort  I  threw  my  heavy 
bag  of  gold  fur  up  and  beyond  the 
smooth,  treacherous  green  slope;  then 
I  dambered  up,  with  a  profound  shud- 
der at  the  horrors  I  was  leaving  behind. 
I  had  nof  crawled  more  Uian  halfway 
up  the  brief  funnel-shaped  slope,  when  I 
heard  a  fierce  **  Caramba  /"  behind  me, 
and,  turning  my  head  while  I  clung  to 
a  cactus  with  both  hands,  I  saw  the  in- 
fernal Don  at  the  edge  of  the  opposite 
pine-skirt,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  me 
with  his  rifle.  With  the  histhict  of  a 
guilty  soul,  he  had  been  unable  permap 
nently  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  fearful 
crime,  but  had,  probably,  haunted  the 
gulch  like  a  specter,  fearing  that  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  within  would  rise  and 
bear  witness  against  him. 

He  fired,  but,  in  his  excitement  or  ter> 
rar,  missed  me  entirely.  My  belt  still 
retained  its  Jiever-absent  Imife  and  re- 
volver, and  the  presence  of  that  infernal 
wretch  nerved  me  with  the  new  incite* 
ment  of  vengeance. 

By  a  desperate  effort,  I  scrambled  up 
before  he  could  get  another  shot  at  me, 
but  the  bloodthirsty  ruffian  was  around 
the  pit  and  confronting  me  as  soon  as  I 
gidned  the  skirt  of  tree&  Emaciated 
and  disabled  as  I  was,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  without  a  word,  I 
caught  my  knife,  and  closed  with  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  muscular 
power,  but  vengeance  nerved  me  with 
superhuman  strength.  Neither  party 
expected  mercy.  We  were  at  such  close 
quarters  that  neither  of  us  could,  for  the 
instant,  use  a  weapon.  Brief,  but  un- 
speakably terrible,  was  that  struggle  on 
the  verge  of  the  bottomless  abyss.  At 
length  I  felt  his  f^esh  and  well-fed  mus- 
cle overcoming  my  wasted  frame.  I 
felt  him  lifting  and  bearing  me  to  the 
horrid  edge.  The  agonizing  thought  of 
being  again  precipitated  into  that  perdi- 
tion of  darkness  inspired  me  with  electric 
volition  and  thews  of  steeL  With  a 
yell,  which  must  have  been  heard  for 
miles,  I  got  my  8wolle^  left  hand  on  his 
windpipe  and  closed  It  with  a  deathly 
grip.  Then,  as  he  relaxed  his  dutch,  I 
got  in  a  blow  with  my  knife,  then  an** 


other,  and  he  rolled  from  me  toward  the 
verge  of  the  chasm.  Regaining  my  own 
balance  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  I 
saw  him  stay  his  descent  for  one  instant 
by  clutching  a  prickly-pear  bush,  while  he 
glared  at  me  with  eyes  in  which  hatred 
and  horror  commingledf  Then,  as  the 
weight  of  his  grasp  tore  the  slirub  from 
its  tendrils,  he  disappeared. 

Faint  with  hunger,  and  overcome  by 
my  extraordhiary  experiences,  I  sought 
my  rifle,  which  I  had  left  in  the  thicket, 
before  my  descent  into  the  pit  I  found 
it,  together  with  poor  Hereford's,  and 
managed  to  shoot  a  great  wood  grousa 
This  served  to  appease  my  raging  hun- 
ger; and  then  I  lay  down,  overcome,  to 
sleep  a  sleep  of  many  hours.  It  was 
full,  bladng  day  when  I  awoke. 

I  never  heard  what  became  of  €k>nza- 
go's  wife  and  child.  They  were  not  at 
the  plateau,  where  I  had  left  them, 
though  the  donkey  and  mmle  were,  and 
they  were  never  seen  at  .Ophlr  again. 
Like  enough  the  villain  murdered  them 
both. 

Reaching  Marysville,  at  length,  in 
safety,  I  passed  a  few  days  in  rest,  but 
never  uttered  a  word  of  my  adventure. 
To  make  my  way  home — ^to  leave  be- 
hind me  the  horrors  of  that  gulch,  and 
never  to  lure  thither,  by  tales  of  its  trea- 
sures, other  victims — was  my  set  pur- 
pose :  so  I  passed  from  the  mountains  to 
the  coast,  a  silent  man ;  nor  was  my  si- 
lence, on  that  one  theme,  again  broken, 
until  to  tell  to  poor  Hereford's  mother 
the  awful  story  of  her  son's  burial  in  the 
Scorpion  Gulch. 

^  May  no  man  ever  touch  its  horrid 
confines  again,"  is  my  oft-repeated  invo* 
cation ! 


NATIVE  GREATNE8& 

As  the  wondering  traveler  sees, 
In  forests  dense  and  daric. 

Grander  &r  and  nobler  trees 
Than  ever  graced  a  park : 

So  in  the  common  walks  of  life 
Are  nobler  beings  found 

Than  those  we  style  the  lofty  bom| 
The  titled,  and  the  crownod. 
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AS8A8SINB  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

BIS17ZL 

Thb  smoldering  fires  of  Roman  de- 
mocracy emitted  one  bright  gleam,  in  the 
Bwift  rise  of  Nicola  Gambrini  di  Rienzi, 
ere  they  expired,  perhaps  foreyer,  in  his 
bloody  fall ;  bat  now,  when  the  princi- 
ple for  which  he  strove  and  fought,  and 
at  last  laid  down  his  life,  is  no  longer 
sickly  and  puerile,  but  powerful,  ever- 
growing, all-absorbing,  the  memory  of 
America,  scanning  the  list  of  the  patriots 
and  martyrs  of  the  past,  may  well  pause 
for  instruction  at  the  brief  chapter  which 
follows  Rienzi's  name.  Before  consider- 
ing his  career,  however,  it  will  be  well 
to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  troublous 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  abandonment  of  Rome  by  the 
Popes,  for  the  blither  air  of  Avignon,  had 
served  to  strengthen,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  sentiments  and  hopes  of  liberty  in 
Italy,  which,  therefore,  became  an  in- 
viting field  to  the  adventurer  in  arms  or 
politics.  By  the  secession  of  the  Popes, 
Rome  ceased  to  be  the  religious  capital 
of  the  world,  although  she  retained  her 
relics  and  shrines,  and  was  still  the  ob- 
ject of  pilgrimage,  which  she  bad  ever 
been.  Petrarch  called  her  the  Jerusalem 
of  the  West.  But  the  homage  and  the 
tribute,  which  had  once  been  hers,  now 
took  another  channel,  fiowing  to  the  pon- 
tifical court  at  Avignon.  Rome,  there- 
fore, having  lost  her  religious  supremacy, 
instinctively  turned  to  the  past,  casting 
an  ambitious  but  degenerate  glance  upon 
the  records  through  which  she  had  loom- 
ed so  magnificently.  German  or  French 
infiuence — mostly  the  former — swayed 
Italy  like  a  reed  in  the  wind,  and,  of 
course,  the  adherents  of  the  foreigner 
were  numerous  and  powerful;  but  a 
strong  native  ap\iit  was,  nevertheless, 
still  dominant.  There  was  an  earnest 
yearning  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  old  order  of  things — 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Though  rigorously  suppressed  by  the 
Popes  and  the  Augevine  sovereigns, 
Ghibellinism  still  vegetated  in  secret,  and 
strengthened  as  it  grew.  This  spirit  was 
mostly  nourished  by  a  numerous  body 


6f  ftiars,  of  the  Frandscaa  order,  who 
were  denominated  the  fratrioelli,  or  spir- 
itualists, and  who  lived  in  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  piety,  among  the  wiideat 
solitudes  of  the  Apennines,  where  they 
affbrded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mag* 
nificence  and  luxury  of  the  Papal  court 
It  was  probably  owing,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  infiuence  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  a  strong  religious  reaction  had 
arisen  against  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  clergy  in  general.  The 
secession  from  Rome — the  rumored  vices, 
abominations  and  base  venality  of  the 
court  of  Avignon,  all  strongly  tended  to 
keep  alive  and  strengthen  the  reaction — 
to  illuminate  the  vision  of  an  indepen- 
dent Italy,  which  inspired  the  nobler 
minds  of  the  time,  such  as  Dante*s  and 
Petrarch's ;  yet  this  religious  Ghibellin- 
ism was,  at  the  same  time,  blended  with 
the  profoundest  devotion  for  the  eedsaieU' 
Ueal  supremacy  of  the  Holf  See. 

The  new  patriciate,  who  took  the 
place  of  the  wild  barons  or  counts  of 
Tusculum  and  Palestrina,  the  GolonnaA, 
the  Orsini,  Uie  Gaetani  and  the  Savelll, 
had  fortified  themselves  within  the  walla 
of  the  city,  whose  streets  were  the  didly 
scene  of  their  bloody  feuds.  Tlieae 
barons  generally  boasted  of  an  impos- 
sible descent  ih>m  the  Cssars  and  Sdpioe 
of  the  heroic  past,  but  in  fhct  they  were 
mostly  of  Northern  origin,  descended 
fix>m  the  dauntless  barbarians  who  had 
made  all  Italy  their  prey,  as,  in  former 
times,  they  had  poured  down  from  tbeir 
fastnesses  in  northern  Europe.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  patrician  fiuni- 
lies,  between  whom  there  was  a  here<li- 
tary  and  deadly  feud,  were  those  of  the 
Colonna  and  the  OisinL  Ferocious 
street  encounters  were  of  almost  dally 
occurrence ;  and  to  add  to  the  general 
anarchy,  the  Campagna  was  devastated 
by  free  companies  of  bandits,  who  plan. 
dered  on  their  own  account  In  maaj 
instances,  they  were  so  numerous  as  to 
partake  of  the  dignity  of  armies,  and  be> 
siege  cities,  from  which  they  would  ex- 
tort enormous  ransoms.  The  then  last 
two  centuries  had  been  marked  by  numo-* 
rous  revolutions,  mostly  bloody,  but  nerer 
successfhl. 
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Btillf  eyen  in  Rome,  there  was  the 
mockery  of  a  popular  4$0Yeniiaen(.  Each 
quarter  of  the  city  named  ita  chief ;  and 
there  was  the  assembly  of  the  Caprioni, 
composed  of  the  magistrates,  to  whom 
the  letter  of  the  law  accorded  an  author- 
ity which  they  never  had  the  courage  nor 
the  power  to  ezerL  There  was  still  the 
proud  name  of  Senator.  The  authority 
which  attached  to  the  name,  however, 
•eems  to  have  had  no  definite  limit;  it 
was  that  of  a  stern  dictator,  according  as 
he  who  wielded  it  had  the  power  to  en- 
force the  dlgni^  he  assumed.  It  was 
never  conceded  but^to  the  nobles ;  and 
it  was  by  the  nobles  that  all  the  outrages 
were  committed.  Withal,  the  churches 
were  neglected,  and  foiling  into  dilapida- 
tion. Yet,  notwithstanding  their  sodden 
ignorance,  the  ancient  pride  still  linger- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  Roman,  populace, 
with  a  latent  fira 

This  was  the  moment  for  a  Rienzi,  and 
it  q^ras  from  these  troublous,  discordant 
elements,  that  Cola  di  Rienzi  (as  he  was 
called)  dreamed  of  once  more  rearing  the 
MetropollB  to  ita  pristine  splendor. 
Qifled  with  extraordinary  powers  of  elo- 
quence, with  the  bitter  memories  of  a 
younger  brother,  a  mere  boy,  having  been 
aoddentally  slain  in  one  of  the  Coionna- 
Orsini  brawls,  he  does  not  seem,  in  any 
instance,  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  spir- 
it of  private  vengeance ;  but  to  have 
been  wholly  governed,  at  least  primarily, 
by  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism.  In  a  let- 
ter of  Rienzi,  still  extant,  he  claims  that 
he  was  an  ill^timate  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  the  Seventh  of  Germany.  In 
this  letter  he  gives  a  minute  account  of 
bis  birth.  Gibbon  discredits  the  whole 
•lory,  as  does  also  Dr.  Papencordt,  his 
ablest  biographer.* 

Rienzi  seems  to  have  used  it  as  his 
ends  required.  He  Iwldly  asserted  it,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
years  after  his  fall  from  the  Tribunesbip, 
when  he  received  the  rebuke,  strangely 
as  it  must  have  fidlen  from  the  imperial 
lips,  that  **  we  are  all  children  of  Adam, 
and  all  retom  to  dust." 

Rienzi  commenced  his  career  with  sig- 

•  Cola  dl  menst— «ad  Seine  Zeit,  besondera 
imeh  nnge  dracten.  Von  Dr.  Felix  P»peucordt. 
Bamtarx  and  Goths,  1841. 


nal  patience  and  prudence.     Affecting  a 
certain  eccentricity  of  manner,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobles, 
and  was  also  enabled  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  populace  against  their  op- 
pressors covertly,  and  frequently  to  har- 
angue them  openly,  without  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  the  patricians,  who  regard- 
ed him  as  a  harmless  mountebank.     He 
was  of  noble  presence,  very  handsolne, 
and  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  beauty. 
Though  low-born,  he  educated  himself^ 
and,  at  one  time,  headed  a  delegation 
from  Rome  to  the   Pope  at  Avignon. 
Petrarch   accompanied   the   delegi^tion. 
The  Pope  i&  reported  to  have  been  so 
pleased  with  the   eloquent  address  of 
Rienzi,  that  he  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
bun  everyday.     Rienzi,  however,  soon 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Colonna 
and  fell  into  disgrace  and  poverty,  from 
which  he  was  at  length  rescued  by  the 
compassion  of  the   Cardinal,  and   sent, 
under  the   auspices  of  the   pontiff,  to 
Rome,  where  he  assumed  the  duties-  of 
ofl^cial  notary  in  the  Papal  interest.   He 
early  married  the  daughter  of  Francesco, 
a  burgher  of  Rome,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  one  daughter.     He 
sought  and  obtained  popularity  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  poor,  styling  himself"  consul 
of  the  orphans,  the  widows  and  the  poor.** 

His  eloquence  was  magnetic.  Be- 
coming emboldened  by  success,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1847,  arguing  ttom 
the  ancient  Lex  Begia^  that  the  Romans 
had  a  right  to  elect  their  own  sovereign, 
he  addressed  a  great  assemblage  of  the 
people  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran. 
In  the  beginning  of  Hay  of  the  same 
year,  he  met  a  hundred  conspirators  at 
midnight,  and  exacted  from  them  an  oath 
of  unqualified  support  Another  meet- 
ing followed  on  the  1 9th ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  took  part  in  thirty  masses,  which 
were  said  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  next  morning,  he  made  his  wtip 
S  Uai,  Proceeding  boldly  forth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  accomplices,  he 
reached  the  capitol,  mounted  the  ros- 
trum, and  delivered  his  great  speech, 
which  has  been  hardly  equaled  for  vigor 
and  eloquence  of  diction.  The  people 
immediately  chose  him  ruler  of  Rome, 
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with  the  title  of  Tribune,  and  he  made 
his  laws  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
**  Good  Estate." 

Never  was  revolution  accomplished 
with  such  rapid  and  bloodless  success. 
The  patricians  scarcely  surmised  what 
was  designed,  ere  they  saw  themselves 
checkmated  and.detlironed.  They  could 
only  rave,  or  affect  a  contempt  they 
were  far  firom  feeling.  Baron  Martin 
Orsini,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
nobles,  bpenly  defying  Rienzi,  was  drag- 
ged from  his  stronghold  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  night,  he  swung  from 
a  gibbet  In  sight  of  the  entire  capital. 
The  patricians  trembled  for  their  lives, 
and  the  good  effects  of  Rienzi's  rule 
were  so  marvelous  and  immediate,  as  to 
appear  the  work  of  enchantment,  and 
also  to  soon  acquire  for  him  the  respect 
of  the  surrounding  States.  Even  the 
|eiv.ous  cities  of  Venice,  Florence,  Siena 
and  Penigia,  voluntarily  gave  in  their 
submission,  placing  their  liberties  at  his 
disposal ;  and,  at  length,  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary, and  Jane,  of  Naples,  made  him 
their  umpire  in  the  matter  of  the  murder 
of  Andrew,  brother  of  the  former,  and 
husband  of  the  latter. 

Li  a  letter  to  the  German  Emperor, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  Rienzi  speaks  of 
his  great  influence,  as  follows : 

*^  I  received  the  homage  and  submis- 
sion of  the  counts  and  barons,  and  al- 
most all  the  peopitt .  of  Italy.  I  was 
honored  by  solemn  embassies,  and  by  let- 
ters from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  King  of  England  ;  the  Queen  of 
Naples  submitted  herself  and  her  king- 
dom to  the  protection  of  the  Tribune ; 
the  King  of  Hungary,  by  two  solemn 
embassies,  with  great  urgency,  brought 
his  cause  against  his  Queen,  and  arraign* 
ed  his  nobles  before  my  tribunal ;  and  I 
venture  to  say,  further,  thatthefisimcof  the 
Tribune  alarmed  the  Soldan  of  Babylon. 

**  When  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  the 
sepulcher  of  our  Lord,  related  all  the 
wonderful  and  unheard-of  circumstances 
of  the  reformation  of  Rome  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, both  Ciiristians  and  Jews  celebrated 
the  evctfit  with  unusual  festivities.  When 
the  Soldan  inquired  the  cause  of  these 


rejoicings,  and  received  this  intelligence 
about  Rome,  he  ordered  all  the  havens 
and  cities  on  the  coast  to  be  fortified, 
and  put  in  a  state  of  defense." 

But  success  tumed  the  head  of  the 
democratic  chieftain.  He  retained  only 
for  a  brief  period  the  simplicity  of  a  re- 
presentative of  the  people,  and  arrogated 
to  himself  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  a 
conqueror.  With  a  ridiculous  ostentar 
tion,  he  assumed  the  titles  of  antiquity, 
in  001^  unction  with  the  chivalric  app^ 
lations  of  his  own  time.  He  styled 
himself  '*  Tribune  of  the  people" — 
"  Augustus" — called  himself  "  5fetwr»," 
out  of  respect  to  the  last  of  Romans, 
Severinus  Boethius,  and  was  knighted, 
according  to  the  ceremonial  of  tlie  chiv- 
alry of  the  day.  In  religion  he  was  an 
enthusiast,  to  the  verge  of  fitnatidsm. 
In  one  of  his  harangues,  he  declared, 
"  As  Christ,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
having  overUirown  the  tyrants  of  hell, 
and  delivered  the  souls  of  men,  went  up 
crowned  into  heaven,  so  God  willed  it, 
that  in  the  Bome  year  of  my  life^  I  hay- 
ing conquered  the  tyrants  of  the  city, 
without  a  blow,  and  alone  given  liberty 
to  the  people,  should  be  promoted  to 
the  laurel-crown  of  the  Tribune." 

Amid  a  ridiculous  imitation  of  the 
pageants  of  the  ancient  Cssars,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  the  Lateran, 
bathed  in  the  porpyhiy  vase,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
and  the  next  morning,  in  the  pzesenoe 
of  the  multitude,  summoned  before  him 
the  Emperor,.  Charles  lY.,  and  Pope 
Clement  YL,  accompanying  his  declara- 
tion by  pointing  with  his  sword  to  three 
quarters  of  the  globe,  saying,  **  This, 
and  this,  and  this  is  mine."  The  Bishop 
Orvieto,  the  Pope's  representative  at 
Rome,  had  supported  the  Tribune  at  first, 
but  the  arrogance  of  the  latter  soon 
caused  his  defection.  The  barons  fled 
in  alarm,  mustering  their  mercenaries 
outside  the  walls,  but  Rienzi,  with  te- 
markable  good  fortune,  attacked  and 
routed  them,  infiicting  a  bloody  loss. 

The  Pope  sent  a  legate  to  call  him  to 
account  for  his  usurpation  of  the  Juris- 
diction .  of  the  churclL  The  Tribune 
scornfully  refused  to  recognize  such  an 
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agent,  when  he  was  promptly  placed 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  and 
his  own  sapportera  shrunk  from  him 
with  horror.  When  too  late  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes;  he  suddenly  saw  his  x>ower 
at  an  end.  The  proud  patricians  re- 
turned in  triumph. 

One  of  them,  the  Baron  Oolonna, 
marched  into  the  city,  and  fortified  him- 
self in  his  former  stronghold,  with  a 
handful  of  desperadoes.  Riend  appeal- 
ed to  the  populace  to  assist  him  in 
driving  them  forth ;  they  heard  him  in 
cowardly  silence.  He  then  abdicated 
his  authority,  as  Tribune,  and  retired 
into  exile,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months. 
In  this  abdication  he  has  been  re- 
proached by  the  historians  with  pusil- 
lanimity. Gibbon  calls  him  a  coward. 
The  Roman  historian  is  not  less  severe, 
and  even  Dr.  Papenoordt  thinks  that 
Rienzi  showed  a  marvelous  lack  of 
courage,  and  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters,  showing  that  he  had  strange 
premonitions  of  his  fall,  which  unnerved 
him  in  his  time  of  need ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  agree  with  Bulwer,  who  de- 
fends him  ftx>m  the  chaige,  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  had  altogether 
deserted  him,  and  that,  single-handed, 
he  was  powerless. 

Nevertheless,  unsubdued  and  unde- 
spairing,  the  fallen  chieftain  spent  a 
twelvemonth  in  wandering  through 
Italy,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Franciscan 
friar.  He  concealed  himself  mostly 
among  the  hardy  monks  of  the  Apen- 
nines. But,  in  1850,  he  boldly  sought 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  at  Prague, 
announcing  himself  as  **  l^enzi,  Deliver- 
er of  Rome."  The  Emperor,  amazed  at 
his  temerity,  and  yielding  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  Pope,  sent  him  to  Avig- 
non, to  be  tried  as  a  heretic.  In  this 
dilemma,  Rienzi  sought  the  aid  of  his 
old  friend  Petrarch.  Though  the  latter 
had  ceased  to  be  an  admirer  of  Rienzi, 
yet,  by  saying  that  the  Tribune  was 
fiuniliar  with  all  the  poets,  he  produced 
a  sentiment  in  his  favor  among  the 
poetiy-loving  people  of  Provence,  and  the 
chaxge  of  heresy  was  quietly  dropped. 

Rienzi  was  thrown  into  prison.  But 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  l}een  treated 


with  undue  haishneas.  He  took  hif 
misfortunes  very  philosophically,  remain^ 
ing  in  his  cell  for  three  years,  reading 
his  ihvorite  historian,  livy,  from  whom 
he  drew  many  valuable  lessons  for  his 
ihture  use.  The  prisoner  was  a  fatalist. 
He  seems  never  to  have  doubted,  for  aa 
instant,  that  he  should  ultimately  be  re- 
stored to  the  government  of  Rome.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  imperial  dty  was 
plunged  into  such  anarchy  and  misery, 
that  it  became  evident  that  none  but  he 
could  restore  order  and  prosperi^.  He 
was,  therefore,  taken  out  of  prison  by 
the  benevolont  Pope,  Innocent  YL,  and 
sent  back  to  Rome,  in  company  with 
Cardinal  Albomez,  the  Papal  legate* 
Baroncellis,  a  demagogue,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Tribune,  was 
immediately  deposed,  and  Riensi  once 
more  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to 
fortune. 

Albomez,  however,  who  appears  to 
have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
erratic  character  of  the  Tribune,  kept 
him  in  his  camp,  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Here,  by  his  matchless  eloquence, 
Rienzi  enlisted  in  his  cause  two  distin- 
guished youths,  Arinboldo  and  Brettone, 
brothers  of  Fra  Morcale,  (Sir  Walter  de 
Montreal),  the  fiunous  captain  of  the 
Free  Company.  They  \eaP  him  con* 
siderable  sums  of  money,  and  enabled 
him  to  borrow  still  more.  One  day,  he 
appeared  before  tihe  legate,  magnificently 
attired,  and  requested  to  be  made  Sena* 
tor  of  Rome.  The  legate  gave  him 
that  appointment,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  troops,  Rienzi  was,  in  a  short 
time,  in  possession  of  his  former  power 
and  glory. 

HIb  return  was  a  perfSect  ovation. 
The  whole  city  put  on  holiday  attire  to 
welcome  him  liack.  The  ^Qood  Es- 
tate "  was  restored,  and  again,  as  by  the 
stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  order 
succeeded  anarchy. 

Great  injustice  has  evidently  been 
done  the  character  of  Rienzi,  in  describ- 
ing him  as  more  arrogant  and  overbear- 
ing,  as  the  Senator,  tium  he  had  been 
as  the  Tribuna  It  is  evident,  that 
Rienzi  had  not  earned  his  dearly-bought 
experience  in  vaio.    The  Senator  was 
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wiser,  more  tnilj  patriotic  than  the  Tri- 
bune, althoagh  he  was,  by  no  meanB, 
perfect  in  his  wisdom.  He  was  too  far 
beyond  his  age  in  his  theory  of  a  popu- 
lar government ;  he  had  no  good  foun- 
dation whereon  to  build;  the  people 
with  whom  he  dwelt  were  degenerate 
and  ignorant  to  the  last  degree;  and 
success,  dependent  upon  their  wise  use 
of  liberty  and  govemment,  must  have 
been  impossibla 

But,  despite  the  great  difficulties  in 
his  path,  he  went  to  work  with  his  ac- 
customed energy.  The  barons  fortified 
themselves  at  Palestrlna,  where  tbey  de- 
fled  their  old  enemy,  involving  him  in  an 
expensive  war.  The  exchequer  was 
drained,  with  no  means  of  replenishment. 
The  Pope's  legate,  Albomez,  with  whom 
the  pontiff  had  associated  him  in  the 
govemment.  Jealous  of  the  Senator's 
capacity  and  growing  fame,  refused  him 
sapplies.  The  selfish  and  besotted  popu- 
lace were  least  of  all  willing  to  lend 
him  aid.  Troops  must  be  raised.  The 
enemies  of  Rome  must  be  met,  and 
Rienzi  began  to  tax  tbe  Romans.  This 
caused  a  mutinous  discontent,  which 
ultimately  proved  his  ruin. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  bold  adven- 
turer in  Italy,  Sir  Walter  de  Montreal, 
Ejiight  of  €t.  John,  and  gentleman  of 
Provence,  who  was  the  most  fiimous 
freebooter  of  his  time.  At  the  head  of 
a  lai*ge  company  of  free-lancers,  he  de- 
vastated various  States,  and  besieged 
and  compelled  the  ransom  of  powerful 
citiea  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his 
name,  that  he  boldly  entered  Rome, 
after  the  resumption  of  the  "  Good  Es- 
tate,'* and  conferred  with  either  faction. 
Although  utterly  reckless  and  unscru- 
pulous, he  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
presence  and  noble  bearing,  and  his  sup- 
port would  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
party  that  should  gain  it.  Rienzi  ap- 
peared to  win-  the  '*  Fra  Mon^ale,'*  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  to  himself,  and 
an  agreement  was  probably  entered  into 
between  them,  by  which  the  *'  Free 
Company  "  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  "Good  Estate."  This  agreement 
was  probably  made  by  the  freebooter 
hi  good  faith.     The  genuis  and  striking 


qualities  of  Rienzi  would  naturally  have 
attracted  him,  sooner  and  more  strongly 
than  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  patri- 
cian faction.  But  the  unscrupulous  are 
ever  fickle,  and  while  Rienzi  was  at 
Palestrlna,  conducting  a  siege  against 
that  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  he 
was  astounded  to  hear  rumors  of  the 
sudden  defection  of  Montreal  to  the  side 
of  the  public  enemy.  Dispatching  a 
secret  messenger  to  the  capital,  tlie 
Senator  obtained  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  treason  of  tbe  Knight  of  St  John. 
Returning  to  the  city  in  time  to  arrest 
the  traitor,  he  promptly  caused  his  trial, 
condemnation  and  death,  by  the  ax  of 
tbe  executioner.  Montreal  richly  de- 
served his  fate.  Besides  being  a  for- 
sworn traitor  to  the  State,  he  was  a 
robber  and  murderer  of  the  deepest  dye. 
But  the  fact  of  the  Senator  having 
been  under  pecuniary  obligation  to  the 
family  of  the  Knight  has  afforded  op- 
portunity to  Gibbon,  and  all  of  his  bio- 
graphers, to  attribute  to  him  motives  of 
the  most  sordid  character.  The  execu- 
tion of  Montreal  was  other^'ise  unfortu- 
nate for  Rienzi,  inasmuch  as,  In  spite 
of  his  crimes,  the  military  geaius  and 
valor  of  the  Knight  had  acquired  for 
him  considerable  popularity  among  the 
masses. 

Dr.  Papencordt  accuses  Rienzi  of 
having  exercised  his  power  with  wan- 
tonness and  cruelty  during  his  rule  as 
Senator.  But  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  Petrarch,  who  was  painfully 
amazed  at  the  lenity  of  the  Senator. 
He  obtained  no  credit  for  sparing  his 
enemies,  either  from  his  enemies  them- 
selves, or  from  the  world.  Both  ascrib- 
ed his  actions  to  timidity.  The  former, 
remembering  how  he  had  covered  them 
with  humiliation,  only  brooded  over 
vengeance.  But  the  Senator  was  inex- 
orable. Had  he  pardoned  Montreal,  in 
three  weeks  the  robber  would  probably 
have  been  in  possession  of  Rome.  Other 
executions  foUowed,  most  of  them  pro- 
bably richly  deserved,  though  including 
distinguished  names. 

Fate,  however,  was  now  hurrying 
upon  Rienzi  with  swift  and  silent  steps. 
His  brief  but  brilliant  career  was  nearly 
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closed.  On  tbe  8th  day  of  October, 
1854,  a  vast  mob  of  the  Roman  populace, 
infuriated  by  the  heavy,  though  necea- 
sary  taxes,  which  the  Senator  had  im- 
posed, surrounded  the  Capitol,  and 
clamored  for  his  life.  Rienzi  clearly 
Baw  that  his  power  was  Yorever  ^one. 
By  great  exertions,  he  secured  the  es- 
cape uf  his  wife  and  children  to  a  boat, 
which  was  wailing  on  the  Tiber,  and 
then,  returning  to  the  Capitol,  vainly 
endeavored  to  address  the  mob.  Fear- 
ing the  effect  of  his  eloquence  upon 
themselves,  they  browned  his  voice  with 
infhriated  yells,  beat  him  back  with  mis- 
mles,  and  fired  the  edifice.  Most  of  the 
guards  with  whom  Rienzi  had  surround- 
ed himself  were  foreign  mercenaries. 
One  and  all  these  deserted  him,  in  his 
hour  of  need.  He  probably  returned 
to  the  palace  with  the  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing his  life  in  the  cause  of  firee-gov- 
emment,  but  the  action  of  the  brutal 
popukce  filled  him  with  disgust,  and  he 
resolved  to  escape  in  disguise,  if  possible. 

Arraying  himself  in  a  coarse  working 
garb,  he  placed  upon  his  head  some  of 
the  furniture  of  the  palace,  as  if  escaping 
with  plunder,  and  passed  d^wn  the 
steps  while  the  edifice  was  in  flames. 
Acting  the  part  well  throughout,  he 
passed  the  outer  gate,  a  portion  of  the 
mob  rushing  past  him  into  the  CapitoL 
Liberty  and  lifo  were  before  him.  He 
was,  however,  delected  by  one  of  his 
own  soldiers,  who  tore  the  disguise  from 
his  head,  and  Rienzi  was  revealed  to 
the  multituda  They  surrounded  him 
in  an  instant  He  was  whirled  along 
to  the  Place  of  the  Lion.  Arriving  here, 
the  crowd,  still  awed  by  the  greatness  of 
their  victim,  hesitated.  At  the  same 
time  the  trumpets  of  the  advancing 
barons  were  heard  above  the  tumult 
They  were  marching  into  Rome.  Rienzi 
prepared  to  speak.  But  the  first  word 
from  his  lips  was  the  signal  of  his  death. 
The  first  blow  was  dealt  him  by  an  ar- 
tisan, Cecco  del  Vecchio,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  the  Senator  fell,  covered 
with  wounds,  while  the  fiames  of  the 
conflagration  seemed  to  make  of  all 
Rome  his  fiineral  pila 

The  causes  of  the  second  fidl  and  nl- 


timate  murder  of  Rienzi  have  been  seri- 
ously misstated.  He  fell  from  no  fiiult 
of  his  own,  but  by  reason  of  tbe  gabelle, 
a  tax  on  wine  and  salt  To  preserve 
Rome  frt)m  her  patrician  tyrants,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  an  armed  force; 
to  do  this  a  tax  was  requisite,  and  in 
imposing  it,  the  Senator  lost  his  life. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the 
man  apart  from  the  unwarranted  re- 
prehension of  the  historian  and  the 
indiscriminate  eulogy  of  the  romancer, 
Rienzi  can  only  be  considered  as  a  hero, 
a  martyr  in  a  noble  cause.  There  is, 
however,  great  truth  in  Papencordt's 
simple  expression  that  "  he  was  rather 
an  extraordinary  than  a  great  man." 

Of  course  the  fall  of  Rienzi  and  the 
modified  democratic  idea  of  which  he 
was  the  symbol  were  more  immediately 
and  strongly  felt  throughout  the  Italian 
States;  but  certainly,  although  news 
traveled  slowly  then,  although  intelli- 
gent in^rroation  of  world-wide  affairs 
was  confined  to  the  few,  certainly,  with 
a  more  silent,  sullen  throb,  its  effect  was 
universal.  Though  mostly  remote  fit>m 
the  immediate  scene,  the  globe  shook 
with  his  fall.  It  was  felt  in  England,  in 
France,  in  Spain;  it  reached  to  the 
Baltic,  and  beyond,  to  the  barbarous 
North ;  and,  however  imx)erceptible,  the 
vibration  brushed  the  Levant,  and  swept 
on  through  Asia. 

America  was  then  a  secret  in  the  red- 
man's  breast,  but  the  breath  of  Rienzi's 
fall  followed  the  white  sails  of  discovery ; 
it  helped  to  waft  Columbus  to  San  Sal- 
vador; it  followed  Vespucci  and  the 
Cabots  along  the  wooded  coasts;  it 
passed  into  the  Aztecs'  and  the  Incas' 
homes,  undulating  the  advancing  ban- 
ners of  the  Spaniard ;  it  sung  through 
the  cordage  of  the  leaky  Mayflower,  on 
and  on,  over  bleak  New  England,  and 
on  it  passed  inlo  the  heart  of  the  glori- 
ous land  where  it  deposited  the  little 
winged  seed  of  liberty  which  it  carried 
in  its  bosom. 

In  Rome  itself,  one  day  of  the  rule 
that  followed  upon  his  death  was  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  his  reign,  and  avenge 
his  memory.  Anarchy,  oppression  and 
misrule  resumed  their  sway,  and, "for 
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centuries  afterward^  wheaeyer  that 
wretched  and  degenerate  populace 
dreamed  of  gloiy,  or  sighed  for  Justice, 
they  recalled  the  bright  vision  of  their 
own  victim,  and  deplored  the  &te  of 
Ck>la  di  RienzL"  It  has  been  worthily 
said — and  how  utterly  it  will  be  proved 
in  the  case  of  our  own  republic ! — that 
<*  a  thousand  biographies  can  not  decide 
upon  the  fiiults  or  merits  of  a  ruler,  like 
the  one  fiu^t  as  to  whether  he  is  beloved 
or  hated.  But,  if  he  ha»  been  mur- 
dered by  the  people,  and  is  then  re- 
gretted by  them,  their  repentance  is  his 
acquittal.'* 

The  reign  of  terror  throughout  Italy, 
—of  frequent,  violent,  and,  apparently, 
purposeless  revolutions,  which  the  career 
of  Rienzi  had  not,  indeed,  inaugurated, 
but  which  it  had  so  forcibly  signalized, 
continued  to  shake  the  peninsula  after 
his  fidl;   and  the  keen  observer    can 
trace.  In  the  events  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  the  impress  of   that  strong, 
heroic  character.     The  throne  of  Naples 
was  made  vacant  by  assassination ;  the 
usurper  Charles  III.  shared  the  same 
&te  four  years  later;  Venice  arose  to 
the  summit  of  her  splendor,  and  Florence 
was  a  dangerous  rival,  with  her  schem- 
ing MedicL    Louis  le  Grand  troubled  the 
happy  &mily  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  did  the  Austrian 
tyrants  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, and,  a  century  later,  the  latter 
grappled  Venice  with  a  clutch  which 
they  still  retain.     But,  that  was  the  time 
when  the  hemisphere  was  quaking  in 
the  tread  of  the  great  Napoleon ;  and  it 
is  only  recently  that  the  trampled  vine- 
yards of  Italy  were  sprinkled  anew  with 
blood-sweat  in  the  wake  of  his  crafty 
saooessor.      However,  the  day-star  of 
democracy    still    slowly    but    steadily 
dambers  the  east  of  those  fairest  of 
azure  skies.     For,  is  not  Joseph  Mazzini 
great  in  his  exile  ?     Is  not  Garibaldi 
honored  in  his  native  land  ?     And  shall 
not  the' Promethean  spark  of  Cola  dl 
Rienzi's  life    and    martyrdom    be  yet 
blown  into  a  living  blaze  in  the  Capital 
of  theCflBtars? 
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Beautiful  I  beauUfhlt 

Look  at  her  now  1 
How  queenly  her  footstep. 

How  peerless  her  brow  I 
.Oh,  nevcjp  a  being. 

In  palace  or  hall, 
Can  equal  her  beauty — 

The  Belle  of  the  Ball. 

See  I  now  she  is  dancing  I 

She  glides  to  and  fro 
With  a  wild  witching  motion, 

Then  dreamy  and  slow. 
More  light  than  a  snow-flake 

Her  footstep  doth  fall ; 
How  perfectly  gracefhl 

The  Belle  of  the  Ball  I 

Her  white  anns  are  wreathing. 

Her  eye  flashes  bright, 
A  thousand  gems  sparkle 

And  scmtillate  light. 
Coquettishly  drooping 

The  snowy  lids  fall ; 
And  vail  the  soft  glance  of 

The  Belle  of  the  BalL 

Exquisitely  lovely  I 

The  blush  and  the  smile 
Which  steal  o*er  the  cheek 

That  is  dimpling  the  while. 
Then  her  musical  voice 

Which  is  sweeter  than  all — 
She's  a  sad  mischief-maker. 

The  Belle  of  the  BalL 

But,  now  she  is  weary — 

She  tires  of  the  danc&— 
Her  liquid  eye  seeketh 

An.  answering  glance. 
Then,  close  by  her  side, 

As  they  glide  fh)m  the  hall, 
Sa  holds  the  soft  hand  of 

The  Belle  of  the  BalL 

Beautiful  I  beautiful! 

Look  at  her  now  I 
A  bridal  robe  'round  her. 

And  wreath  on  her  brow. 
The  one  at  her  side  when 

She  went  from  the  hall. 
Has  won  the  proud  heart  of . 

The  Belle  of  the  Ball  I 
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OLD  STYLE  AND  NEW 
STYLE. 

DON'T  imagine,  my  dear  lady,  that,  in 
donning  that  mad  of  liair  from  Uie 
wig- maker's,  unci  rigging  out  a  fill  1  bal- 
laaied  "  water-fall,"  you  are  acbteriDg  an 
unheard  of  triumpli  In  the  art  of  making 
youraeif  hideoDS.     Othere  of  ycm  sex 
practiced  tbe  same  art  generationa  ago. 
Indeed,  tbe  heathen  originated  it — even 
the  EgyptiaoB,  whose  deTotion  to  the 
toilette  would  pnt  a  modem  belle  U 
to  the  "blnsh,"  for  Oiat  would  poet 
ipjare  the  complexion)  diBiradion.  '^ 
for  instance,  would  it  not  coat  in 
cosmetics  and  patience  to  sail  out 
afternoon  as  an   Egyptian  belle,  ^ 
head  waa  dressed  as  follows,  three 
sand   years   ago  —  if  their  tomb-c 
don't  tell  a  fib  I 


have  only  to  look  at  your  hat  to  see. 
You  have  a  full- feathered  "  widow-bird"  ■ 
on  your  hat,  tail  and  all,  while  Miaa 
Jenkins  boa  an  entire  brood  of  parl- 
riUges  on  hers.]  Tlie  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, could  afford  to  ornament  their 
heads  tn  cxleiuo,  becanse  it  didn't  coat 
any  thing  for  barben.  Blest  with  a 
bevy  of  slaves  to  obey  her  every  moUon, 
the  Egy^itrvM  bad  only  to  say,  "  stir 
yourselves  I "  to  be  served  as  follows; 


Tb«  Peacock  ftjla. 
These  taahionables.  we  may  aasiime, 
were  maids  of  honor,  or  honorable 
maidens — which,  we  suppose,  meant 
tbe  same  thing;  heQce,  there  is  no  Jnst 
reason  why  yon  shouldn't  Imitate  them. 
Tbe  flr«  was  dressed  in  the  lotvt  style — 
the  second  in  the  peaaxk  style.  [How 
closely  yon,  my  dear  Miss  Thompson, 
hare  imitated  that  peacock  style,  yoa 


An  Egypllau  Ladr  at  ber  Toilet. 

— that  is,  ir  the  tombstones  don't  fib, 
again,  which  la  not  probable,  since  they 
always  adhere  closely  to  the  truth,  in 
these  modem  times,  when  recording  tbe 
virtues  of  deceased  bank  officers,  gov- 
emment  speculators,  etc. 

Tbnt  the  Egyptians  were  barbarianB 
admits  of  not  a  doubt,  in  our  mind, 
jndged  by  their  style  of  head-rigging; 
bnt,  should  we  scorn  the  daughters  of 
Besostria,  and  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
builder,  liecause  they  would  oil  theh; 
bodies,  and  "  put  up "  their  hair  with 
crocodile  Tat,  and  without  a  water-fall  f 
By  no  means,  for  then  what  should  we 
do  with  you,  ma  bdU,  with  your  «ock 
of  griate,  enough  to  start  »  modest  pef- 
fumeriet  No,  it  won't  do  to  turn  up 
your  cosmopolite  nose  at  tbe  Egyptians 
whose  tastes  yon  so  clearly  imilaie. 

Tbe  Greeks  were  a  highly  cultivated 
people,  as  civilization  was  understood 
two  thonaand  yean  ago ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  their  cuitnre  is  bad  in  tbe  ex- 
quisitely classic  B^le  of  their  head- 
dresses. What,  indeed,  can  be  more 
graceful,  more  imposing,  more  demon- 
tlratm  in  the  sense  of  the  active  prind- 
ple  of  beauty  than  these  superb  styles  of 
QtpvA  ornamentation  f- 


BBADUTS  MONTBLT. 


Here,  my  anxious  bcauly,  ii  atyle  for 
you — trut  style,  pure  style,  claa^c  style  ! 
How  It  shsmes  your  present  habit  of 
dressing  your  own  lislr,  and  tbe  bair  of 
somebody  else,  whicb  you,  with  pretty 
eimplicily,  would  hare  us  regard  as  all 
your  own  I 

But,  don't  be  discouraged,  my  sweet 
BopUronia.  If  you  do  wear  a  bird  on 
your  bat,  and  a  bag  of  bair  on  your 
bead.  It  la  no  more  than  tlie  Cliineee  do, 
whose  lea  you  driuk ;  and  haven't  you 


Ttaolla  Beftd-dKM. 


as  much  right  to  Birds  of  Paradise,  and 
water-lklls,  as  an  Oriental  barbarian  T 
Of  course  you  have,  being  an  enlight- 
ened American  of  the  10th  centuiy,  and 
hare  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  this  Teei- 
o«ee  style  if  you  so  elect.  Or,  going 
over  the  straits  to  Niplion,  bsTe  a  right 
to  itnltate  the  hair-pins  of  the  Japanese 
beUe, 


from  whom  you  may  hnre  learned.  In- 
deed, the  nse  of  those  rix-Iiicb  arrowain 
your  back  hidr.  Yoa  may  have  ttudled 
"  eflbct "  in  the  Londa  atyle : 


OLD  STYLE  AIID  MEW^v  STYLE. 


and,  who  knows  bow  soon  jon  will  ac- 
cept it  as  In  azquUlte  taste  I  No  tell- 
ing,.wu  are  sure  ;  nor,  how  near  at  hand 
is  the  adoplloa  of  the  Avbira  mode  of 
decoration,  where  bud,  moon,  and  atara 
nre  all  combined. 


Don't  be  discouraged,  we  eay;  for,  ma 
eJtere,  tliere  ia  a  hight  of  monBtroeitr 
which  you  have  not  yet  reached,  and 
rau«  reacli  ere  you  can  compare  feyor- 
abiy  with  your  aez  of  a  century  ago. 
Behold,  in  tlie  opposite  column,  one  of 
your  sister  liellcs,  arrayed  for  evetiing  ap- 
proach I  What  do  you  think  of  her  T 
Not  inlimidalod,  we  hope,  for  you  surely 
^lavo  got  to  come  to  It  yourselt  The 
only  question  is—whvrc  will  all  the  hair 
coma  from  requisite  for  toilettes  of  this 
overpowering  nature  f  The  crop  ahom 
yearly  from  the  heads  of  Normandy 
mtida  will  not  answer,  and  you  may 
U:tvo  to  f&tl  back  upon  hotBcs'  tnlla  and 
boffulo  skins.  There  la  anotlier  ttrOciitg 
toilette  wUicIi  you  may  adopt — that  pre- 
Tailing  durinir  the  Bestoratlon,  In  Eng- 
land, when  the  "  Merry  Honardi " 
reigned.  It  then  became  customary  for 
all  ladies  of  f»shlon  to  paiol  their  foCM, 
and  wear  pa'  '  es,  ivhich  were  supposed 
to   add   piqnall^   to   the   features,    but 


Powdena  Bdls  ol  the  hut  C«ntnr7. 
which  also  served  sometimes  to  conceal 
some  disflgnremeut,  as  Fepys,  in  his 
Diary,  represents  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle "  wearing  many  black  patches  be- 
cause of  pimples  alxnit  her  mouth." 
Some  of  tiiese  patches  were  of  the  most 
extraordinary  shapes,  sucii  aa  suns, 
moons,  stars,  etc,  as  Butler  haa  it  in  hia 
"  Hodibras :" 

"Thenn  End  moon,  bv  h«r  hrleht  »tm 
Bclipwd  and  darken'd  In  the  Alar, 
Are  bat  talack  patclicB  ihit  (he  vrtm, 
Cot  iDto  eau*,  mi  maoni,  ud  tt^n.'' 

The  annexed  illustration,  taken  from 
an  engraving  of  the  period,  represents  a 
lady  who,  in  addition  to  the  above,  had 
adorned  her  countenance  vilh  a  eoaA 
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and  honet  I  This  cuBtooi  became  so 
preTalent,  Orommont  says  in  Uis  me- 
molra,  tlist  fou  were  «vre  to  find  rouge 
and  patcbea  on  a  lady's  toilet 

It  was  also  the  fashion  then  for  both 
Miea  to  Uacken  the  ejebrows,  u  we 


find  Id  Shadwell's  "  Humoriata":  "Be 
sure  if  your  eyebrows  are  not  black,  lo 
btachetf  'em  soundly.  All  1  your  black 
eyebrow  is  yont  fashionable  eyebrow. 
I  h»l«  rogues  that  wear  eyebrows  that 
are  out  of  &shlon." 


Of  the  styles  which  were  most  in 
fitrorlast  century,  the  accompanying  are 
tome  of  them,  with  their  teclmiinU  appel- 
lationa. 

Two  and  three  .(bet  in  Idght  were 
these  imporing  erections — these  eoiffunt 


a^ormode.  Of  what  they  were  made, 
the  following  fling  copied  f>om  the  Lon- 
don Magazine  fbr  1777,  will, inform  us : 

"  OtTo  Chloa  >  bnahel  oIlian«.h>l[iDd<inMil, 
Of  pa^te  SDil  pomatam  i  ponnd, 
Ten  Tarda  of  gaj  ribbon  to  ('<  i  k  her  nreet  Iknll, 


OLD  BTTLB  AND  NEW  STYLE, 


Now,  wriouely,  my  ilesr  female  read- 
er, is  then  not  a  rast  want  of  good  ' 
tute  in  jonr  present  mode  of  dreaaing 
tbe  liead  f  Is  not  the  water-fall  a  slov- 
ml}'  dodge  to  get  rid  of  putting  up  the 
tiair — are  not  the  Jaunty  cap  and  feather  i 


a  folly  lit  only  for  flirts — are  not  theM 
gigantic  hur-pins,  headed  with  glass 
jewels,  and  woven  with  gold  made  oat 
of  orldinm,  too  much  of  a  good  thing  T 
While  thefe  is  no  dlspoaltloD,  fn  this 
day  and     generation,    to    ciicumacribe 


woman's  right  to  do  as  she  may  please 
— to  set  hei  snare  for  the  beaux  as  hei 
taste  and  devotion  to  the  toilet  may  dic- 
tate— Uiere  still  Is  a  great  law  which 
has  its  tocTorable  canons — the  law  of 
good  taste,  of  propriety,  of  modesty,  of 
Vol.  L— C 


"all  goodllness:"  can  yon  prove,  my 
dear  Bella,  that  you  are  not  ontraging 
these  canons  ereiy  day  of  your  Ufb  in 
the  ornamentation  whkh  yoa  bestow 
upon  your  bead  ? 
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MT  ROYAL  WIFE. 

OLD  PLINY  wrote,  centuries  ago, 
^  Ba  9uh  ocuUs  poHta  negligmu»; 
proximarum  tncurtoM,  langinqua  teetor 
f»t«*' — which,  very  freely  translated, 
means,  Whatever  is  beyond  a  man's 
reach,  he  wants. 

This  was  precisely  my  case. 

My  father,  John  G.  Aspen,  died  at  the 
opportune  moment  when  I  left  coUega 
Thus  I,  William  Aspen,  found  myself, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  man  of  prop- 
erty, without  family  or  cares.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  inhabitant  of 
long-clothes,  and  my  father  had  not 
married  again.  I  was  his  only  child. 
My  father  made  his  money  in  the  old 
plodding  way,  and  was  respectable  to 
the  backbone.  His  name  was  not  Shod- 
dy ;  he  was  no  mere  striker  of  oil,  nor 
swindling  army-contractor,  vulgarly  rich. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  society  of 
New  York,  and,  though  he  had  sustained 
but  little  part  in  the  genteel  comedies  of 
fashionable  existence,  his  place  was 
none  the  less  certain  on  that  account.    . 

When  I  bade  adieu  to  the  charms  of 
Euclid  &  Co.,  and  came  into  my  free- 
dom and  my  father^s  wealth,  you  may 
bilieve  that  I  was  not  disinclined  to  re- 
titeve  the  reputation  of  the  Aspen  fam- 
£y  from  its  rusty  state  in  relation  to 
fashionable  life.  I  '*  plunged  into  the 
vortex**  of  that  butterfly  existence,  and 
became  the  pet  of  match-making  mam- 
mas, and  the  object  of  interest  in  will- 
ing maidens'  eyes,  through  one  giddy, 
whirling  season — at  the  end  of  which  I 
left  the  conntiy  in  disgust — fully  con- 
vinced that  I  was,  myself,  William  As- 
pen, Esq.,  about  the  greatest  "  catch  *' 
in  the  matrimonial  market  of  Cbtham. 

Well,  perhaps  I  was — as  those  things 
go.  If  the  requisites  of  a  first-class 
matrimonial  catch  were  to  b^  defined, 
they  would  be  about  these,  I  suppose  : 
Money,  style,  good  looks,  education,  tal- 
ent and  money.  Money  is  first  and  last^ 
**  and  all  the  time.*'  Style  is  an  excel- 
lent adjunct — a  fine  personal  appear- 
ance never  b  quite  lost  upon  the  sex, 
education  is  one  of  the  admitted  aids  to 
gentility,  and   talent  is  appreciated  in 


Japonicadom  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but, 
all  these  particulars  can  be  dispensed 
with,  if  need  be — ^money  you  muti 
have. 

Now,  I  had  no  doubt,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  I  possessed  all  the  above  re- 
quisites. Money  I  certainly  had  I  style 
I  have  no  doubt  I  had.  As  to  good 
looks,  I  was  six  feet  high,  with  curling 
black  hair  and  moustache,  a  8i)eaking 
blue  eye,  a  shapely  form,  and  the  best 
**  clothes  "  that  money  would  buy.  My 
education  was  pretty  good ;  I  could  box 
the  college  compass.  Having  a  remark- 
able gift  for  language,  I  spoke  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  could  read  in  the 
dead  tongues.  Then  as  to  talent,  I  was 
a  "  graceful  and  efiective  speaker,"  {vida 
the  DaMy  Moofit  report  of  the  last  com- 
mencement,) and  could  write  poetry  and 
essays,  which  had  been  deemed  worthy  ^ 
of  print  jg^ 

What  a  pity  it  was — ^was  it  not  ?— w  • 
the  catdi-huntbig  mammas  and  the  will- 
ing maidens,  that  William  Aspen  was  m 
proud  1  I  was  as  haughty  as  a  nine- 
tailed  bashaw,  and  no  catch-huutcr 
proved  agile  enough  to  put  salt  on  any 
of  those  aforesaid  nine. 

I  fiirted,  I  chatted,  I  condescended,  I 
charmed,  and  then  I — ^froze  I  Beautiful 
blue  eyes,  thrilling  black  eyes,  and  lov- 
ing brown  eyes  turned  their  batteries 
upon  me,  but  I  turned  my  back  upon 
them — with  politeness,  I  trust,  yet  none 
the  less  completely. 

The  goods  were  too  cheap,  you  ace. 
An  heiress  to  a  huhdred  thousand  might 
do  for  9om6  men,  but  to  me  the  article 
was  not  worth  the  price.  There  were 
several  of  them,  from  whom  I  could 
have  chosen.  There  was  also  quite  a 
fine  assortment  of  first-class  fashionable 
belles,  in  the  market  Their  price 
was  well  within  my  reach.  I  dicLn*t 
want  them.  I  buttoned  up  my  pockets — 
figuratively  speaking — and  strode  oat  of 
the  market-place  in  search  of  something 
beyond  my  reach.  In  one  word,  this 
was  my  resolve:  I  would  many  a  royaJ 
wife,  or  I  wpuld  never  marry.  None 
but  a  king's  daughter  should  lay  tlia 
conjugal  nose  against  mine  and  thmat 
her  lips  under  my  moustache   like    a 
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hiimmiiig^bird  after  sweets — vide  Sidney 
Bmith^s  instractions  to  amateura. 

So  I  traveled.  It  is  ten  years  now, 
since  I  commenced  my  roamings.  I 
avoided  the  wiles  of  the  gentler  sex  like 
the  brave  and  determined  yonth  I  was. 
I  lingered  in  delightful  Venice,  and  the 
dark-eyed  daughters  of  Italy  moved  me 
not  The  grmUes  of  gay  and  chattering 
Paris  were  put  han  du  combai  by  my 
icy  reserve.  In  the  cities  of  the  Rhino, 
die  Damefif  however  iMn^  shone  not 
bright  enough  to  tempt  me.  Id  London 
I  lived  through  oue  of  its  most  brilliant 
seasons,  moving  in  the  first  circles  of 
society  there,  but  the  blue-eyed  British 
belles  were  far  too  like  my  old  acquaint- 
ances in  Fifth  avenue  to  be  dangerous. 

At  last  I  came  to  Constantinople. 

**  Ah,  here  is  heaven  ?*  I  cried,  as  I 
stood  on  the  roof  of  my  hotel,  and  gazed 
upon  the  beautiful  scene  spread  out  be- 
^   %>re  me,  **  here  I  will  remain  forever  P* 

The  glittering  domes  of  the  countless 
mosques  shone  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
clining sun  like  great  bubbles.  Leafy 
avenues  of  green  stretched  away  hi  all 
directions.  The  Qolden  Horn  spread 
out  its  sheet  of  silvery  beauty,  and  a  thou- 
sand gay  kivlangishes  with  white  sails, 
skimmed  swallow-like  over  the  bosom 
cif  the  fair  waters.  Wherever  my  rov- 
ing eye  fell,  it  was  greeted  with  beauty 
--^nly  beauty.  Yonder  stood  the  pa- 
b.ee  of  the  Sultan — and  I  thought — but 
no  matter  I  It  was  a  gorgeous  building, 
and  I  had  heard  there  were  seven  fair 
Sultanas,  reigning  each  over  her  separate 
galaxy  of  beauty,  within  that  magnifi- 
cent abode.  Here,  and  here  alone,  were 
the  things  utterly  beyond  my  reach. 
Ah,  me  1  how  I  sighed  for  the  forbidden 
froit  I — simply  because  it  woe  forbidden, 
you  understand. 

I  took  an  elegant  establishment  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  city  near  the 
water-front,  and  gathered  about  me  a 
retinae  of  native  servants.  I  adopted  the 
Turkish  costume,  which  well  became  my 
figure.  I  avoided  the  companionship  of 
all  who  spoke  my  own  tongue,  and 
caused  my  fidthfhl  George,  my  vcUet  du 
eampagnon^  who  had  followed  me  fix)m 
New  York»  a  world  of  distress,  by  en- 


joining upon  him  never  to  speak  to  me, 
save  in  the  tongue  of  the  Turk,  so  long  as 
I  remained  in  Constantinople.  For  my 
own  part,  I  soon  spoke  the  language 
like  a  native. 

It  was  a  delightfhl  life  that  I  led  for 
the  ensuing  six  months  in  Constanti- 
nople. Oh  I  shall  I  ever  forget  you,  city 
of  the  beautiful?  Your  mosques — St. 
Sophia,  overlooking  the  royal  gardens, 
where  they  descend  like  an  angel's  path- 
way, to  the  water's-edge — Solymania, 
with  Thebaic  columns  and  countless 
cupolas — Osmanlia  and  Valide,  pillars 
of  verd-antique,  Jasper  and  granite  of 
Eigypt,  crowning  mtOcstic  dome — I  know 
you.  all.  >Iany  were  the  listless,  loung- 
ing rambles  I  led,  disturbing  the  ancient 
dust  of  unfrequented  neighborhoods,  and 
mingling  in  the  gay  crowds  where  they 
were  thickest  among  the  arcaded  streets. 
Many  a  beautiful  maiden  bent  upon  me 
loving  glances  from  lustrous  eyes,  and 
more  than  once  I  saw  the  Jealous  vail 
fall  as  if  by  accident,  revealing  the  love- 
liness shrouded  from  the  common  gaze ; 
but,  whether  they  exhibited  the  rich 
charms  of  the  Georgian,  the  softer  graces 
of  the  Circassian,  or  the  full  beauty  of 
tlie  Byzantine,  it  was  all  wasted.  They 
were  not  royal ! 

It  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  my  stay 
in  Constantinople  that  I  was  one  day 
strolling  alone  through  one  of  the  most 
crowded  streets  without  other  aim  than 
to  stir  my  blood  with  thie  unabatiug 
novelty  of  the  scene,  so  unlike  that  of 
other  lands — ^for  in  Constantinople  no 
one  chatters  but  men,  the  women  move 
about  with  the  silence  of  ghosts,  making 
then:  little  purdiases  by  signs  alone. 
Presently  I  became  conscious  that  I  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  vailed  women 
who  thronged  the  place.  If  I  loitered 
to  look  at  an  object  attracting  my  atten- 
tion, she  also  loitered — if  I  increased  my 
pace,  the  did  the  same.  Not  relishing 
this  surveillance,  or  perhaps  wishing  to 
ascertain  the  woman*s  "intentions,''  I 
stopped  short,  and  turned  to  one  of  the 
merchants  sitting  cross-legged  amid  his 
wares,  and  commenced  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  a  silver  tassel  My  pur- 
suer also  stopped,  and  approaching  my 
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side,  while  pretending  to  search  with 
her  eyes  among  the  wares,  permitted  her 
rail  to  fall  away,  revealing  the  most 
beautiful  childlike  face  I  ever  beheld.  A 
moment  after  we  were  both  mingling 
again  in  the  crowd.  "  Tity  me  I"  whis- 
pered a  voice  in  my  ear,  as  the  form  of 
the  Georgian  girl — for  such  she  seemed 
— passed  close  by  my  side.  A  moment 
later,  she  passed  again,  and  this  time 
dropped  the  words,  "  Follow  me  V*  At 
the  instant,  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
hook-nosed  Jew,  who,  without  a  word, 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  away. 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  adventure, 
but  the  memory  of  that  innocent  and 
enchanting  face  became  daguerreotyped 
upon  my  consciousness.  A  week  later, 
I  found  myself,  one  morning,  from  mo- 
tives of  mere  curiosity,  an  attendant  at 
the  Aurat  Bazaar,  a  noted  place  of  sale 
for  beautiful  slaves.  George  was  with 
me.  He  had  learned  in  some  way  pecu- 
liar to  himself — the  fellow  had  a  strange 
knack  for  picking  up  information — that 
a  Georgian  maiden  was  to  be  sold,  whose 
history  was  somewhat  uncommon.  She 
had  been  stolen  in  infancy  from  her  na- 
tive provkice  by  a  Jew  who  had  brought 
her  to  Constantinople  and  reared  her 
with  every  care  he  could  devise,  tending 
to  increase  her  charms.  He  had  caused 
her  to  be  taught  a  variety  of  accomplish- 
ments, music,  dancing  and  the  like,  with 
a  view  to  hightening  her  value  in  the 
market  A  day  or  two  ago  he  had  died 
suddenly,  and  the  fair  Georgian  was  put 
up  for  sale.  Gkorge  pointed  her  out  to 
me  amid  the  circle  of  slaves.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  gauzy  robe  that  clung  in 
pliant  folds  to  her  luxuriant  form,  dis- 
playing all  its  rich  exuberance  and  rare 
symmetry.  Her  f3M»  was  covered  by  a 
fleecy  vail«  which  floated  aside  as  X  look- 
ed upon  her,  and  revealed  the  sweet 
features  that  I  had  seen  in  the  street  a 
few  days  before.  At  that  moment  she 
bent  upon  me  a  look  of  such  pleading 
intelligence,  that  my  resolve  was  instant- 
ly taken.  The  bidding  commenced,  and 
was  pursued  with  much  spirit,  but  the 
girl  was  finally  struck  down  to  me  for 
three  thousand  doUars.  Gkoi^  brought 
my  purchase  home,  and  that  ereoing 


she  came  into  my  presence,  arrayed  m 
the  most  ravishing  costume  possible  to 
the  Turkish  dress.  Her  lovely  face 
was  uncovered,  and  as  she  sprung  tor- 
ward  to  my  feet,  and  grasping  my  hand 
covered  it  with  kisses,  I  confess  I  felt  a 
singular  emotion  at  my  heart  Raising 
her  thrilling  eyes  to  mine,  she  addressed 
me  in  a  tone  of  the  most  subduing  music, 
pouring  out  her  gratitude  and  love  in 
the  rich  images  of  the  language  of  the 
orient 

Ah !  she  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
my  resolutions  of  celibacy  1  But  in  the 
hour  of  my  nearest  approach  to  surren- 
der, I  triumphed. 

^*  Fatime,"  said  I  to  her,  as  she  still 
clung  to  my  hand,  "you  are  free.  I 
wish  no  women  about  my  person.  I 
purchased  you  for  yourself" 

There  was  a  strange  mingling  of  glad- 
ness and  despair  in  her  eyes  as  I  pro- 
nounced these  words.  She  gazed  upoA 
me  with  a  look  of  wondrous  feeling,  as 
if  she  would  pierce  to  my  souL  I  re- 
turned her  gaze  with  another,  whose 
chilling  import  she  could  not  mistake. 
She  released  my  hand,  and  bowed  her 
head  upon  her  breast  in  silence.  I  mo- 
tioned to  George  to  take  her  away.  As 
she  left  the  room  she  turned  her  beauti- 
ful head,  and  looked  upon  me  with  bright, 
swimming  eyes,  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  heart,  and  was  gone. 

I  saw  her  no  more.  In  obedience  to 
her  wishes,  I  instructed  George  to  pro- 
vide her  with  attendants,  and  convey  her 
to  the  island  of  JSgina,  where  a  little  cot- 
tage home  was  purchased  for  her,  and 
she  was  left  to  lead  her  new  life— -mis- 
tress of  her  own  actions. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  month 
of  my  residence  in  Ck)n8tantinople,  I  was 
one  Friday  standing  in  a  grove  on  the 
Asian  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  short 
distance  above  the  imperial  palace,  awaitr 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  royal  coriSge  on  the 
way  to  prayers.  Friday  is  the  Muaaal- 
man  Sabbath,  and  the  Sultan  was  coming 
with  his  court  to  worship  in  the  little 
mosque  in  the  middle  of  the  luxariant 
grove.  Here  were  groups  of  men  chat- 
tering with  each  other,  and  smoking 
I  their  chibouques ;  yonder  were  ooleiiea 
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of  vailed  ladies,  keeping  to  tbeir  own 
place ;  gorgeously  caparisoned  steeds 
prancing  in  the  back-ground-^a  scene 
of  beauty  and  life  only  visible  in  the 
East  Presently  there  came  sweeping 
round  a  projecting  bluff,  the  royal  cortege 
— a  procession  of  brilliant-hued  barges, 
glittering  in  decorations  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, in  one  of  which  the  Sultan  sat,  be- 
neath a  pavilion  of  purple  and  gold,  up- 
on a  divan  glittering  with  precious  stones. 
In  one  of  the  following  barges,  were  the 
ladies  of  the  court ;  and  upon  these  my 
eyes  were  riveted  with  peculiar  interest, 
for  they  were  of  that  world  from  which 
my  birth  shut  me  out  forever.  As  the 
royal  troupe  came  ashore,  and  the  Sultan 
passed  by  on  his  mettlesome  charger 
with  a  Pasha  at  either  golden  stirrup; 
and  the  grove  was  filled  with  the  fra- 
gnmce  of  the  priest's  censer,  and  the 
Sultanas  came  in  their  turn,  and  the 
people  bared  their  heads  and  bowed 
humbly,  I  stood  erect  and  gazed  upon 
the  procession  with  proud  and  half-indigo 
nant  eyes — ^almost  angry  at  tlie  thought 
that  it  should  be  expected  of  m«  to  bow 
before  these  fovored  mortals.  Imagine 
my  emotions  when  I  saw  my  gaze  stead- 
fastly returned  by  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
royal  group  of  ladies!  The  face  was 
covered  by  its  rich  cloth  of  embroidered 
white  silk,  but  the  sloe-black  eyes  betit 
apon  me  a  burning  glahce  that  thrilled 
me  to  the  heart 

What  followed,  after  that  moment,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  recall.  I  was 
dizzy  with  the  new  sensations  that  swam 
in  my  poor  head ;  I  saw  before  me  a 
goi^eous  castle  in  Spain,  with  myself 
and  the  black-eyed  Sultana  its  occupants; 
and  in  that  hour  I  would  have  periled 
heaven  to  realize  this,  the  grand  dream 
of  my  life. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  visit  fh>m 
one  of  the  nobles  of  the  court  He  bow- 
ed his  bald  head  to  the  ground  before 
me,  bidding  me  live  forever.  The  Sul- 
tan desired  my  presence  at  the  imperial 
palace.  I  put  on  my  turban  in  silence 
and  accompanied  the  officer  with  a  fast- 
beating  heart,  though  with  the  utmost 
outward  composure. 

The  Sultan  sat  upon  a  gorgeous  sofa 


in  the  audience-chamber,  with  his  nobles 
about  him.  I  saluted  his  majesty  re- 
spectfully, and  then  stood  erect  and 
haughty,  awaiting  in  silence  the  imperial 
desirea     It  was  an  impressive  moment 

""  Allah  be  praised  t"  said  the  Sultan, 
aside  to  a  noble.    "  It  is  a  proud  Frank." 

"  What  would  the  king  ?'*  I  asked. 

"  By  our  prophet  I"  cried  the  Sultan 
again,  *'  he  speaks  the  language  like  a 
Moslem  bom.  Thou  art  certainly  a 
Frank  ?"  he  added,  addressing  me. 

**  I  am,"  said  L  "  What  is  the  king's 
wish  with  me?" 

The  Sultan  coughed,  and  rubbed  his 
august  nose  as  if  in  deep  reflection.  Tlien 
he  spoke : 

"You    sliall    know!     My   beloved 
daughter,  my  Therissa,  loves  the  Frank  T' 

I  closed  my  eyes  to  conceal  my  emo- 
tions. 

"  She  would  honor  you  by  making  you 
her  husband.     It  is  sacrilege." 

I  bowed  affirmatively. 

"  A  woman's  ways  are  incomprehen- 
sible. She  has  long  declared  her  wish 
never  to  marry.  And  now,  her  choice 
falls  upon  a  Frank.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  king's  daughter  should  marry  a 
Frank." 

"  And  the  king  has  called  me  hither 
to  tell  me  this  ?"  I  asked. 

"  The  Frank  can  become  a  Moslem," 
he  said,  with  peculiar  emphasiB. 

I  started  at  the  thought  /  become  a 
follower  of  the  Prophet  ? 

"  You  hesitate,"  said  the  Sultan. 

I  saw  the  prize  sliding  fi-om  my  eager 
grasp. 

"Enough,**  I  cried,  in  desperation. 
"  From  this  hour  I  am  no  longer  a  Chris- 
tian. Allah  is  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet  P* 

The  Sultan  smiled  and  glanced  about 
him  at  his  nobles. 

An  officer  advanced  and  whispered  in 
my  ear* 

I  bowed  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  and  kissed 
the  carpet  upon  which  they  rested. 

He  immediately  conferred  upon  me 
the  title  of  Lieutenant,  and  then  waved 
me  away. 

We  were  married ;  that  is,  Therissa 
and  L     I  scarcely  know  how.     I  lived 
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in  a  dream  through  all  those  coming  days. 
But  I  know  I  became  the  husband  of  the 
Sultana  Therissa,  and  that  I  knew  no 
more  how  she  looked  after  I  had  married 
her,  than  I  did  that  day  when  I  saw  her 
in  the  grove  before  the  royal  mosque.  I 
was  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  my 
real  position  as  a  Sultana's  husband,  by 
frequent  instructions  as  to  my  place  and 
duties,  from  the  Grand  Vizier  and  other 
officers  of  the  empire.  I  became  the 
owner  of  a  magnificent  palace,  and  was 
instructed  to  banish  my  filithful  George 
therefrom — for  George  rebelled  indig- 
nantly at  the  thought  of  becoming  a 
heathen — he  would  none  of  it.  So  I 
established  George  in  my  old  residence, 
and  promised  him  I  woul,d  provide  well 
for  him  so  long  as  he  would  remain  there. 

On  the  day  I  took  possession  of  my 
palace,  I  bade  George  provide  the  last 
dinner  I  should  eat  in  my  old  home ;  for 
though  I  spent  the  day  at  my  palace,  I 
knew  that  I  should  be  expected  to  dine 
at  the  old  home  that  day.  As  I  wan- 
dered about  my  new  estate,  I  realized, 
for  the  first  time  fully,  the  change  that 
had  oveitaken  me.  I  had  always  lived 
in  a  style  that  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced the  hight  of  splendor  by  my 
old  acquaintances  in  New  York,  but 
even  I  was  dazzled  by  the  magnificence 
of  my  new  home,  with  its  beautiful  ar- 
cade, its  marble-pillared  avenues,  its  gild- 
ed balconies,  its  dancing  fountains,  its 
shady  grottoes,  its  profusion  of  splendor 
and  luxuriance  and  loveliness.  In  the 
afternoon  my  wife  came ;  I  received  her 
at  the  door  with  a  low  obeisance ;  her 
retinue  of  ladies  passed  in ;  and  I  left 
the  palace  and  returned  to  my  old  resi- 
dence to  dinner. 

**And  how  is  Mrs.  Aspen  f*  asked 
my  faithful  George,  grinning  broadly. 

I  bade  the  scoundrel  hold  his  tongue. 

Mrs.  Aspen,  indeed  I 

It  was  nine  o'clock  that  evening  when 
the  attendants  came  to  conduct  me  to 
the  palace,  to  be  presented  to  the  lady  I 
had  maiTied.  The  etiquette  of  the  hour 
was  well  understood  by  me,  thanks  to 
the  careful  instructions  I  had  received. 

"  At  last  I  shall  behold  her  r  I  mur- 
mured, as  I  approached  the  door  of  the 


chamber  in  which  the  princess  awaited 
me.  It  was  a  solemn  moment ;  I  had 
taken  the  royal  leap  in  utter  daikness, 
and  now  I  was  to  discover  whether  I 
had  married  a  beauty  or  the  reverse; 
for  I  had  only  seen  her  eyes  and  her 
clothed  form.  The  latter  was  like  that 
of  most  Turkish  ladies — ^fuU,  round, 
"  inclined  to  embonpoint  *' — shall  I  say 
fat  f  At  least,  fat  women  are  generally 
good-natured  ;  and  in  Turkey,  fat  is  the 
chief  standard  of  beauty. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  by  the 
two  eunuchs  who  had  conducted  me 
thus  far,  and  I  passed  in  and  stood  in 
the  presence  of —  **  Mrs.  Aspen  "  — as 
Gkorge  said. 

She  sat  on  a  throne,  with  her  ladies 
of  honor  on  either  side.  Her  attire  was 
gorgeous,  and  dazzling  gems  gleamed 
thehr  bright  hues  through  the  gauzy 
folds  of  a  great  vail  that  covered  her 
fh)m  head  to  foot.  I  knelt  upon  the 
embroidered  carpet  at  her  feet  and  bowed 
in  silence  for  a  moment;  then  arose, 
took  the  lady's  fair  hand  in  mine,  and 
pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

"  Light  of  my  soul,"  said  I,  "  receive 
my  adoration  V 

The  maids  of  honor  removed  the  Tail, 
and  I  looked  upon  her  face. 

She  was  not  hideous  I 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  for  I 
had  entertained  some  fears  hi  spite  of 
me — she  certainly  was  fleshy,  and  her 
face  was  not  so  petiU  as  that  of  the 
Georgian  girl,  Fatime.  What  business 
had  I  to  be  thmking  of  Fatime  at  that 
moment  ? 

"While  I  waited  to  see  whether  she 
would  make  a  place  for  me  to  sit  at  her 
side,  or  accompany  me  l^om  the  apart- 
ment, the  attendant  eunuchs  prostrated 
themselves  before  me,  and  signified  thcu* 
readiness  to  conduct  me  away. 

"  Is  this  your  wish,  fair  Therissa  T  I 
asked  of  my  wife. 

She  nodded,  and  looked  at  the  floor — 
her  fat  cheek  on  her  palm. 

I  bit  my  lip  and  followed  the  eunuchs. 

They  showed  me  to  my  chamber,  and 
informed  me  I  was  at  liberty  to  remain 
in  it,  or  go  elsewhere  about  the  palaeo ; 
•*  they  would  attend  me." 
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I  speedily  found,  let  me  here  remark, 
that  these  fellows  were  always  ready  to 
attend  me;  they  dogged  me  like  my 
shadow,  everywhere— tliey  or  two  others 
as  black  as  they,  and  so  much  like  them 
that  I  could  never  tell  them  apart 

I  stayed  in  my  chamber.  Adjoining 
it  was  my  wife's,  connecting  by  a  heavy 
door.  Both  rooms  were  furnished  with 
every  appliance  of  luxury  and  ease.  I 
sat  me  down  and  waited  the  coming  of 
my  bride.  I  had  yet  to  get  acquainted 
with  her — to  test  her  temper — ^to  look 
into  her  soul  through  those  windows, 
her  bright  black  eyes,  and  see  what 
treasures  or  what  dross  lay  within.  Ah, 
mel 

An  hour  passed  by»  I  was  on  net- 
tles of  impatience.  At  last  I  he&rd  her 
enter  her  chamber  with  her  ladies  of 
honor,  laughing  and  chatting.  They 
closed  the  door,  and  after  a  short  time 
the  attendants  left  the  apartment  Then 
I  went  to  the  door  and  found  it  locked. 

**  What  a  blunder  V'  I  muttered. 

I  rapped  gently.  No  answer.  I 
rapped  louder.     No  answer. 

What  should  I  do  ?  Call  a  slave  to 
open  the  door  f  My  wife  might  be  of- 
fended. Curious,  what  fears  I  had  of 
offending  her  1 

There  was  the  key-hold  Must  I  con- 
fess that  I  put  my  eye  to  it  ?  I  saw 
nothing.     Then  I  put  my  mouth  to  it 

^  Therissa  1*'  I  ciied,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  son  of  my  existence,  am  I  forgotten  ? 
I  would  fly  to  thee  r* 

Confound  it,  this  was  too  ridiculous  1 
The  husband  of  a  princess  whispering 
tender  words  through  the  key-hole  1 
Okc,  jam  ioiii  / 

I  put  my  ear  to^  the  key-hole.  Ah  1 
I  heard — ^yes,  it  was  Therissa — snoring. 

"  Oh,  by  the  prophet  now/'  I  cried, 
**  this  is  too  much  1  How  deeply  she 
must  love  me  r 

It  was  a  sore  wound  to  my  vanity ; 
but  sleep  heals  all  wounds  for  the  time. 

'*  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow,''  I  mur^ 
mured ;  "  I  will  demand  an  explana- 
tion.    Does  she  think  me  a  dog  f 

As  the  hour  for  the  morning  meal 
drew  nigh,  on  the  foUowing  day,  I  pre- 
pared myself   for    the   interview  that 


should  take  place.  I  was  fUlly  deter- 
mined to  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  insults  of  the  previous  evening,  and 
to  assure  my  royal  partner  that,  what- 
ever the  customs  of  the  country  might 
lead  her  to  expect  of  her  husband  in  the 
way  of  submissiveness,  she  must  expect 
nothing  of  the  sort  from  me,  I  would 
speak  kindly  and  lovingly  to  her,  but 
firmly.  She  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand at  once  that  I  was  her  equal — ^foi; 
in  America  every  man  is  a  sovereign. 
(Why  had  this  thought  never  before  oc- 
curred to  me  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  I) 

My  wife  was  not  at  the  morning 
meal,  to  which  I  was  conducted* 

*^  The  princess,"  said  I  to  an  attend- 
ant ;  *'  where  is  she  ?" 

**  The  princess  is  breaking  her  £ut " 
said  the  slave,  bowing  low. 

*' Conduct  me  to  her." 

**  It  is  impossible,  your  excellency  1" 

**  Why,  shive  ?" 

"  The  daughter  of  the  king  has  her 
maids  of  honor  at  her  meals,  and  no  other 
person  Is  permitted  to  be  present" 

So  this  was  another  custom  of  my  new 
life  1  I  ate  my  breakfast  in  a  frame  of 
mind  not  at  all  conducive  to  digestion. 
At  least,  I  should  see  her  during  the 
morning. 

The  hours  passed  by.  She  did  not 
seek  me,  and  I  felt  it  in  vain  to  seek  her. 
But  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
my  patience  gave  way. 

The  Sultana  wiM  at  the  cotUMane  in 
her  private  refreshment  room,  when  I  re- 
solved to  see  her. 

"  Stand  aside,  slave  P  I  cried  to  the 
eunuch  who  barred  my  way  at  her  door. 
''  I  shall  pass  V 

"  Allah  defend  me  T'  uttered  the  poor 
fellow;  ''I  can  not  do  itl  My  head 
would  pay  the  forfeit" 

*'  That  for  thy  head  P'  I  exclaimed,  in 
a  rage,  knocking  the  unhappy  eunuch 
down  and  stepping  over  his  prostrate 
form  into  the  room  where  the  ladies  sat 

The  Sultana  Therissa  was  sucking  an 
orange  and  laughing,  but  as  I  entered 
and  bowed  low  before  her,  she  turned 
her  black  eyes  on  me  with  a  look  that 
had  little  welcome  in  it 
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*'Beautiftil  TherissaT  I  said,  in  a 
more  imploring  tone  than  I  had  eyer 
deemed  it  possible  that  I  should  come  to 
use  to  woman  bom,  *'  why  am  I  shat  up 
firom  the  light  of  her  whose  eyes  are  my 
sours  lode-stars  ? — Am  I  despised  ?** 

The  princess  extracted  her  little  finger 
from  the  depths  of  a  Jar  of  hybla  honey, 
and  with  it  pointed  me  to  the  door. 

i<You — you,  banish  meT'  I  asked, 
half  choking  with  mingled  rage  and 
astonishment. 

'*  I  haye  not  sent  for  you,"  said  she. 
•*Go." 

I  went     But  in  what  a  rage  1 

**  And  I  have  lived  the  life  I  have,'' 
I  cried,  as  I  strode  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  with  the  eunuchs  at  my  heels, 
'^  for  this  reward  I  It  is  too  much.  But 
praised  be  the  polygamic  laws  of  Turkey, 
I  can  have  my  revenge  1  I  will  seek 
another  wife— one  who  wUl  love  me 
and  not  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  brute 
animaL" 

I  went  to  my  room  and  prepared  to 
go  out  into  the  street  But  when  I  got 
to  the  outer  doors  of  the  palace,  I  found 
them  fast 

**  What  means  this  ?"  I  asked  one  of 
the  eunuchs  at  my  heels ;  '*  I  desire  to 
go  out  into  the  streets  of  the  city." 

**  Live  forever  I"  said  the  slave ;  "  the 
Sultana's  husband  must  get  permission." 

"Permission?    From  whom?" 

"  From  the  princess  Therissa." 

»»  Dog,  thou  Uest  I" 

Tills  was  a  rash  and  unpremeditated 
statement,  however,  and  not  correct,  for 
the  dog  did  not  lie— he  told  the  bitter 
truth.     The  truth  was  not  palatable. 

Ask  permission  I  would  not;  go  out 
without  it  I  could  not ;  so  I  stayed  at 
home. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  when  I  received  a  message  from  the 
Sultana,  desuring  my  presence. 

"  Ah,"  I  muttered,  "  so  she  is  at  leisure 
at  last" 

]  chafed  under  the  hateftil  thought 
that  I  had  been  all  day  awaiting  her 
pleasure,  and  that  now  she  sent  for  me 
I  must  go  to  her  whether  I  liked  it  or 
not  "  But  she  shall  find,"  I  said  to^my- 
self^  "  that  this  course  of  treatment  will 


not  suit  her  purpose  with  me.  Perhaps 
she  thinks  to  break  my  proud  will  and 
make  me  her  devoted  slave,  to  oome  and 
go  at  her  beck  and  nod.  She  will  learn 
her  mistake.  I  will  go  to  her  now,  but 
she  shall  see  that  the  scene  of  this  morn- 
ing is  not  forgotten.  I  will  be  as  re- 
served and  distant  as  an  iceberg  P' 

I  thought  that  would  thaw  her  1 

I  was  ushered  into  the  room  where 
the  princess  sat  With  head  erect,  and 
eyes  upon  the  floor  in  haughty  indifiTer- 
ence  to  the  presence  into  which  I  came, 
I  advanced  over  the  threshold  and  bent 
one  careless  glance  toward  the  Sul- 
tana. 

Good  heavens  t  Could  I  believe  my 
eyes?  A  gilt  grating  stretched  com- 
pletely Hcross  the  chamber,  separating 
me  from  the  woman  I  had  married.  She 
reclined  on  a  divan,  smoking  a  dgar, 
with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction. 
About  her  were  grouped  a  number  of 
ladies,  who  none  of  them  took  any  no- 
tice of  my  entrance.  Neither  did  the 
princess  Therissa. 

Determined  to  be  as  cool  as  my  wife 
— I  felt  terribly  tempted  to  call  her 
"  Mrs.  Aspen,"  soothing  my  anger  with 
a  touch  of  the  ridiculous — I  deliberately 
selected  a  convenient  carpet  on  which 
to  cross  my  legs,  and  directing  a  servant 
to  fetch  me  a  chibouque,  calmly  closed  my 
eyes  and  smoked.  I  opened  them  again 
on  hearing  sounds  of  suppressed  mirth, 
and  looking  up,  found  that  the  group 
beyond  the  grating  were  now  invisible, 
the  lamps  having  been  so  arranged  as  to 
turn  a  flood  of  light  upon  that  portion 
of  the  apartment  in  which  I  sat,  while 
the  ladies  were  in  semi-darkness  behind 
the  grating. 

Was  this  a  new  insult  ?  Had  they 
put  me  on  exhibition  here,  like  an  Irish 
giant,  to  stare  and  giggle  at  me  ?" 

My  musings  on  this  subject  were  cut 
short  by  the  entrance  of  a  dozen  or  so 
of  turbaned  Turks  from  the  city.  It  ap- 
peared from  what  they  said,  that  they 
had  been  invited  hither  to  entertain  the 
ladies  with  music  and  conversation. 
They  were  all  members  of  the  P.  F.'s 
of  Constantinople,  and  their  conversation 
was  evidently  modulated  with  great  care 
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not  to  offend  their  Ikir,  though  hiyisible, 
hearera  in  any  way.  At  first,  they 
addressed  occasional  remarks  to  me,  bat  I 
replied  in  dignified  monsyllables,  and 
soon  they  left  me  in  silence  witJbi  my 
chibouqne.  I  listened  attentively  to  all 
they  said,  however — ^not  because  there 
was  any  special  importance  in  their 
remarks,  but  from  lack  of  better  employ- 
ment During  the  hour,  my  attention 
was  attracted  especially  to  a  pensive- 
looking  youtti,  who  talked  very  little, 
but  whose  eyes  were  repeatedly  turned 
with  an  earnest  expression  toward  the 
group  of  ladies,  as  if  he  would  pierce  the 
twilight  in  which  they  sat  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  peculiar  light  that 
shone  in  his  eyes.  It  was  the  old  light 
^-old  as  the  world — the  light  of  love. 
I  wondered  who  among  those  ladies 
could  be  the  object  of  the  pensive 
youth's  devotion.  I  half  wished — ^but 
no  matter.     I  was  not  long  in  doubt 

Before  departing,  the. group  called  on 
one  of  their  number  for  a  song.  It  was 
the  pensive  youth.  In  a  very  sweet 
voice,  and  with  his  eyes  burning  with 
the  feeling  embodied  in  the  verses,  he 
siiDg  a  Turkish  love-song,  of  which  the 
k  llowing  is  a  close  translation : 

Beaatlftil  one  with  the  etarry  ^es, 
Would  that  thou  wort  mine  own  1 
I  languieh  with  love  for  thee, 

I  bam  I  I  die  1 
Why  can  I  not  move  thy  heart  t 
Oh,  I  am  despairing  I 

Lovely  Thorlsea  I 

The  snn  goes  down  and  I  mourn ; 
It  rises  and  stijl  I  am  in  grief, 
llie  world  has  lost  its  beauty ; 

Thou  art  not  mine  I 
Why  can  I  not  move  thy  heart  t 
Queen  of  msy  bosom  I 

Lovely  Therissa ! 

Well,  upon  my  word,  thought  I,  the 
fellow  is  bold  enough  1  One  would 
think  he  did  not  dream  the  lady's  hus- 
band was  in  the  neighborhood  I  Con- 
found him — I  wish  he  had  her. 

Did  I  show  this  in  my  eyes,  as  the 
singer  bent  a  keen  glance  of  scrutiny 
npon  me  at  the  close  of  his  song?  It 
most  be  that  I  did,  for  a  gleam  of  won- 
derful light  and  intelligence  shot  over 
the  young  man's  face,  wliich  I  did  not 


at  the  time  understand.     I  understood 
it  soon  after. 

As  the  party  was  leaving,  he  pressed 
into  my  hand  a  paper  on  which  he  had 
written  these  words : 

\  "Proud  Frank,  you  are  unhappy. 
Would  you  be  free  f  Ask  for  liberty  to 
visit  Bim-bashi  AU.  He  will  befHend 
you.  I  am  he.  Destroy  this  paper. 
It  might  cost  me  myi  head." 

I  read  this  paper  in  my  room  (where 
I  was  left  utterly  alone,  as  before,)  and 
the  next  day  I  made  the  appeal  recom- 
mended in  the  note  of  the  pensive  youth. 
My  wish  was  at  once  complied  wi^ 

The  inevitable  eunuchs  followed  at 
my  heels  as  I  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Bim-bashi  All. 

He  saluted  me  with  the  ceremonious 
respect  due  from  one  of  his  inferior  mili- 
tary rank,  and  then  banished  the  eu- 
nuchs, and  locked  the  door. 

We  were  alone. 

"I  was  right?''  he  asked,  as  he 
turned  eagerly  toward  me. 

"  In  what  ?" 

**  In  supposing  thee  unhappy." 

"  You  were." 

"Yes,  I  knew  it  The  Sultana 
Therissa  is  proud — ^prouder  even  than 
thou  art — but  ah,  she  is  veiy  fairl" 
He  rolled  his  eyes  upward  in  ecstasy. 

"  She  is  too  fat,"  said  I. 

"  Blasphemy  f  said  the  Turk.  "  How 
could  that  be  ?  No  I  She  is  too  proud 
for  thee.  Thou  canst  not  bear  it  But 
I  am  otherwise,  for  I  love  her.  I  would 
die  for  her.  Ah  me,  I  shall  die  with- 
out her  !     I  would  thou  wert  dead  1" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I ;  "  you  are 
frank." 

"  May  your  shadow  never  be  less,** 
said  All,  recovering  himself;  "  I  spoke 
piously — AUahoo  (Mar  I  I  am  perish- 
ing with  passion." 

"  I  wish  you  had  her,  Bim-bashi," 
said  I. 

"  If  thou  art  true,"  said  AH,  as  he 
grasped  my  hands,  "  I  may  hope.  Lis- 
ten to  me  I  My  sister  Sophia  is  one  of 
the  Sultana  Therissa's  ladies  of  honor ; 
we  Imve  means  of  communication ;  and 
this  will  explain  to  you  how  it  happens 
that  I  am  so  &miliar  with  the  secrets 
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of  the  princess'  heart.  I  know  why  she 
married  tliee,  Frank !  Didst  thou  think 
U  was  love  ?  Ah,  no  1  It  has  been  the 
fireak  of  the  Sultana's  life,  to  many  only 
a  man  who  had  never  had  a  wife  nor  a 
slaye  before  her.  But  in  Turkey  where 
should  she  look  for  such  a  one  ?  Bhe 
saw  thee,  and  in  curiosity  sent  a  spy  to 
learn  something  Of  thee.  This  spy  re- 
ported thee  a  won<irou8  man,  who  had 
never  loved,  who  would  have  no  se- 
raglio, who  had  sworn  to  many  only  a 
princess.  Ho  reported  thy  purchase 
of  Fatime,  the  Georgian  girl,  and  her 
banishment  into  Greece  by  thee.  About 
this  very  time  Uie  Bultan  insisted  that 
Theriasa  must  select  a  husband  from  his 
nobles.  He  said  the  royal  household 
was  getting  too  large.  Only  a  week  be- 
fore, he  had  bow-strung  a  hundred  of 
his  harem,  and  the  Bosphorus  had  swal- 
lowed their  poor  forms  to  make  room  in 
the  palace.  Still  it  was  too  fhll,  and  the 
Sultan  frankly  confessed  that  it  made 
him  feel  unpleasantly  to  be  compelled 
to  order  more  heads  cut  off;  the  Sultana 
Therissa  mtut  marry,  and  establish  her 
retinue  in  her  own  palace. 

^^  When  the  Sultana  heard  this,  she 
begged  at  first  that  another  hundred  or 
two  of  his  harem  might  be  sent  to  sleep 
in  the  Bosphorus,  but  the  king,  though 
he  idolizes  his  daughter,  loves  himself 
still  better,  and  would  not  In  this 
emergency,  Therissa  fell  sick ;  and  when 
the  Sultan  asked  the  cause,  she  protested 
it  was  love  for  thee.  The  king  stormed 
at  the  thought,  at  ^rst,  but  finally  ar- 
ranged as  you  know  about  it ;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  he  idolizes  Therissa,  and  would 
do  much  to  please  her.  But  I — ^ah,  I 
adore,  I  worship  her — ^I  would  tremble 
with  joy  but  to  kiss  her  littlest  toe  V* 

Here  the  poor  fellow  clasped  his  hands 
convulsively,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  And  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  f  * 
said  I.     *'  You  promised  to  set  me  free." 

**  Listen  1  Return  to  the  Sultana,  and 
relate  to  her  all  this  that  I  have  told  you. 
She  will  ask  you  how  you  learned  it 
Tell  her  then  that  Bim-bashi  Ali  risked 
his  head  by  telling  you  this  tale,  and  did 
it  out  of  his  deep  and  deathless  love  for 


the  Sultana  Therissa,  the  only  woman 
that  he  ever  loved.  Tell  her  that  the 
Bim-bashi  Ali  long  since  disposed  of 
his  seraglio,  and  shut  himself  away  from 
the  sight  of  woman,  out  of  the  love  he 
bore  for  the  Sultana  Therissa.  For  her 
he  is  an  anchorite,  and  unless  he  recdves 
her  love  he  will  soon  perish  with  despair." 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,"  said  I,  "  but 
I  have  small  hopes  of  a  successful  result 
Perhaps  you  know  best;  I  am  little 
learned  in  these  matters.  A  woman  is  a 
puzzle  and  a  contradiction.  Turkish  wo- 
men are  the  greatest  puzzles  and  the 
greatest  contradictions  of  their  sex.  And 
the  Sultana  Therissa  is  the  superlative  of 
these,  among  the  women  of  Turkey.  I 
will  try— but  if  I  fail  ?" 

''AUahoo  akbar!"  said  Ali,  with  a 
low  bow :  *'  Gk>d  is  great  1  I  shall  then 
have  my  head  Cut  off  and  my  body  sunk 
in  the  Bosphorus.     Adieu  1" 

"  Adieu,  Bim-bashi  1" 

I  hastened  to.  my  palace,  and  sought 
the  presence  of  the  Sultana.  She  re- 
ceived me  with  surprising  alacrity,  bat 
would  not  permit  a  near  approach  to  her 
person. 

I  told  her  alL  I  was  eloquent  I 
painted,  in  glowing  colors,  the  love  which 
Ali  held  in  his  breast  for  her,  and  which 
was  so  great  that  he  imperiled  his  life  in 
tlie  hope  of  reaching  the  heart  of  his  idoL 
The  warm  sentences  from  my  lips  fell 
upon  a  soil  already  prepared  by  the  song 
of  the  previous  evening,  which  Ali  had 
dared  to  sing.  Bemember  that  a  Sultana 
never  knows  what  it  is  to  receive  pro- 
testations of  love.  Before  marriage,  she 
is  shut  away  from  the  world.  Her  heart 
was  ikllow  ground.  MyauitwassuccessftiL 

But  what  a  creature  is  woman  1  She 
tried  to  pretend  she  was  not  moved  by 
All's  protestations ;  but  she  was  willing 
to  exchange  almost  any  one  in  my  place  I 

'*  I  would  rather  part  with  you  than 
not,"  said  the  woman ;  how  ridiculously 
fat  she  did  look  at  that  moment  1  "  Yon 
have  many  &ults,  the  greatest  of  them 
being  that  you  have  the  manners  of  a 
beast  1" 

"  This  to  «w— WiUiam  Aspen  r 

**  Your  backbone  is  too  stiff,"  she  con- 
tinued.   **  Your  waist  is  too  thick.     Yan 
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can  not  make  a  bow.  Besides,  your  nose 
is  much  too  long.  And  you  eat  butter 
like  a  hog,  I  am  told.  As  for  Bim-basbi 
All,  I  will  set  spies  to  examine  into  his 

history.     As  for  you "  she  pointed 

with  her  little  finger  to  the  door. 

I  left  the  apartment,  and  never  saw 
her  again. 

**  The  Sultana  Therissa  makes  quick 
work,  at  least  1"  said  I,  as  I  stood  in  my 
old  residence  on  the  shore  of  the  Mar- 
mora, the  following  night — ^a  divorced 
husband. 

George  was  delighted  to  see  me  once 
more. 

^  You'll  be  sending  for  Fatime,  now, 
won't  you,  Mr.  Aspen  V^  be  asked. 

"No,"  said  I,  "it  won't  be  worth 
while,  as  we  are  to  leave  Constantinople 
so  soon." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it,  sir  ?"  said  Qeoige. 
*•  And  which  way  f ' 

"  We  will  go  to  the  island  of  ^gina." 

"  Ah,"  said  George,  meaningly. 

A  week  later,  a  little  Levantine  brig 
bore  me  awny  from  Constantinople,  and 
under  favor  of  a  fine  northerly  breeze, 
I  fled  through  the  Propontis,  down  the 
Dardanelles,  away. 

Gkorge  was  with  me.  Of  course ;  and 
to  him  I  told  my  story,  and  its  result 
upon  my  mind  and  heart. 

"  No  more  royalty  for  me,"  said  L 
"  I  shall  marry  Fatime,  the  beautiful 
Georgian ;  she  loved  me,  at  least ;  and 
I  think  I  loved  her,  too.  We  will  re- 
side in  that  earthly  heaven,  ^gina,  for 
a  time,  and  then  I  will  take  my  Georgian 
wife  to  New  York.  Will  not  Fifth  Av- 
enue make  a  belle  of  her,  with  her  won- 
derful beauty  ?  And  the  wife  of  William 
Aspen,  too  1  Some  day  I  will  tell  them 
she  was  once  a  slave — some  day  when 
she  is  the  regnant  queen  of  the  fashion- 
abje  world ;  and  tell  them,  too,  that 
William  Aspen  preferred  her  to  a  king's 
daughter." 

At  last  we  reached  the  isle  of  beauty. 
Oh,  matchless  ^gina;  you  were  pade 
for  love's  paradise  1  There  is  no  spot 
on  earth  like  unto  thee;  cold  indeed 
must  be  the  heart  that  would  dwell  in 
thy  gardens  of  bloom  and  glory,  and 
feel  not  love  stirring  within  I     Given  an 


object,  and  love  muit  live  in  peerless 
^gina. 

So  Fatime  had  found  it,  it  seemed. 
For  when  I  got  there,  I  found  her  the 
happy  wife  of  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  a  Greek  youth — ^a  clear-eyed,  uncor- 
rupted  lad,  who  had  been  reared  as  a 
shepherd  boy. 

Although  Fatime  was  very  glad  to 
see  me,  I  confess  that  ^gina  had  not 
the  attractions  for  me  that'  I  expected 
it  would  have ;  and  I  sailed  for  home 
in  a  week  or  two. 

Once  more  I  am  mingling  in  the  cur- 
cles  of  the  metropolis.  I  am  thirty-one 
to-day,  and  a  bachelor — or  must  I  say, 
a  widower  ?— or,  still  more  dreadful,  a 
grass-widower?  I  am  still  young,  at 
least.  You  may  find  some  gray  streaks 
in  my  hair,  but  you  will  find  none  in 
my  heart.  I  wonder  I  could  ever  have 
thought  so  lightly  of  the  beauty  of  my 
countrywomen  1  There  are  no  titled 
sultanas  or  princesse^  in  this  land,  but 
there  are  queens. 


INDEED,  I  NEVER  KNEW. 

WHEN  they  asked  me  of  his  eye, 
If  it  was  black  or  blue, 
I  could  only  make  reply  : 

*'  Indeed,  I  never  knew ! 
I  only  saw  the  sunny  glance, 
That  broke  in  splendor  through." 

When  they  asked  me  of  his  face. 

If  it  was  dark  or  fidr, 
I  could  only  answer  back : 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care  ; 
I  paused  a  moment,  but  to  read 

The  fine  expression  there." 

When  they  asked  me  of  his  form, 
His  manners  and  his  mind, 

I 'could  only  answer  them, 
With  feelings  undefined : 

"  I  only  know  that  when  he  went. 
His  image  stayed  behind." 

And  when  they  asked  me  if  I  loved— 
If  my  young  heart  was  stirred, 

I  blushed,  and  could  not  answer  them— 
I  could  not  say  a  word, 

Nor  tell  them  that  my  heart  was  sick 
With  happiness  deferred. 
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THE  SPY  SYSTEM  OF 
EUROPE. 

FEW  persons,  even  among  those  who 
have  made  the  complete  tour  of  Ea- 
ropc,  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  sur- 
veillance under  which  they  passed.     If 
told  that  a  spy   dogged  them  to  every 
border,  and  that,  when  they  crossed  that 
border,  another  spy  took  them  in  secret 
keeping,  they  would  laugh,  perhaps,  at 
its  improbability.     But,  there  are  many 
things  in  European  governments  as  un- 
demonstrable  as  the  governments  them- 
selves, yet   which   are    existent    facts, 
nevertheless;  and  one  of  these   is  the 
spy  system,  to  which  these  governments, 
in  a  measurable  degree,  owe  their  per- 
petuity.    In  France  no  man  enters  an 
inn  who  is  not  reported  at  once  to  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  his  person  being  des- 
cribed, his   business  indicated,  and  the 
length  of  hb  stay  in  the  country  made 
known.     You  see  0o  official  who  makes 
this  scrutiny,  but  it  is  made,  nevertheless 
— first  by  the  innkeeper  at  whose  house 
you  tarry,  in  a  blank  form,  filled  out  and 
dispatched  to  the  .police,  and  second,  by 
a  ahadow  who  verifies  the  innkeeper's 
report,  and  keeps  you  in  sight.   In  Paris, 
to  keep  each  visitor  under  surveillance 
would  seem  impossible,  yet  it  is  done  by 
the  singularly  thorough  nature  of  the 
capital  police.     Every  government  offi- 
cial is,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  member 
of  the  police.     As  every  place  of  public 
resort,    every    museum,    every   palace, 
every  pleasure-ground^  is  thick-set  with 
"  servants  "  so  many  spies  has  the  Pre- 
fect, in  addition  to  his  own  regular  force 
of   gen8-d'armes^    messengers,    firemen, 
patrolmen,  secret  detectives  and  "  shad- 
ows.**     And,   though  you  pass  along, 
apparently  unheeded,  through  the  multi- 
form mazes  of  Parisian  life,  you  still  are 
under  the  constant  observation  of  eyes 
as  subtle  as  Lucifer's — under  the  hear- 
ing of  ears  as  attentive  as  a  surgeon's 
listening  to  the  beating  of  a  pulse. 

Not  alone  upon  foreigners  is  this  ob- 
servation kept  The  habits  of  every 
Frenchman  are  known — his  companions 
and  places  of  resort  are  known — his 
idea$  are  known ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 


every   Frenchman    is    secretive  to    an 
intense  degree — is  suspicious — ^is  shrewd, 
and,  way  down   in  his   heart,  a   hate 
reposes  whose    only    expression  is    a 
dagger  to  cure  the  wrongs  his  humanity 
has  had  to  endure  under  the  name  of 
government.     This  is  why  the  society 
of  France  is  so  inflammable — so  revolu- 
tionary, for,  never  since  the  days  of  the 
De  Medici,  have  Frenchmen  been  free 
fr6m  the  secret  spy  system  of  the  govern- 
ment    Even  in  tlie  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion, when  "  the  people  "  rioted  and  their 
representatives   ruled,  the    government 
spy  was  abroad  as  ever,  dogging  the 
steps  of  every  citizen  who  did  not  as- 
simulate  with  the  "  republic*'     So  in- 
grafted    upon  '  government     has    the 
system   become   tliat  the  people   have 
grown  to  recognize  it  as  inseparable  from 
it;  and  yet,  they  realize  to-day   more 
than  ever,  that  a  government  which  can 
not  trust  the  people  is  little  else  than  a 
tyranny.     To-day,  in  France,  the  great 
mass  of  citizens  regard  the  police,  in  all 
its  ramifications,  as  an  Emperor's  guard, 
necessary  to  an  Emperor's  preservation ; 
and,  so  feeling,  they  will  submit  only 
so  long  as  it  is  policy  to  do  so.     This, 
none  better  realizes  than  Napoleon ;  and 
the  entire  structure  of  his  government 
is  directed  to  the  end,  of  first  insuring  his 
own  power,  and  second,  to  reconciling 
the  people  to  it — ^not  by  concessions,  but 
by  appeals  to  their  pride  as  a  nation, 
and  to  their  worldly  self-interests,  whose 
profits,   in  trade  and  manufactures,  he 
labors  intensely  hard  to  increase.     He 
is  one  of  the  most  successAil  of  modem 
rulers    because   he   retains  his  power, 
and,  day  by  day,  becomes  more  neces- 
sary to  the  trade  interests  of  France. 

In  Austria  we  have  the  French  spy 
system  in  all  its  detail,  but  without  any 
of  its  popular  features.  Eveiy  spy  is  a 
spy,  and  nothing  else.  Whatever  char- 
acter he  may  assume  he  feels  the  hand 
that  moves  him,  and  obeys  with  a  dog- 
ged (||termination  which  renders  him  a 
mere  machine — a  creature  having  no 
wish  or  will  of  his  own  apart  trom  his 
bounden  duty.  -  The  number  of  spies 
in  actual  employ  throughout  Francis 
Joseph's    dominions  is  enormons  —  so 
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Dumerooa  that  it  has  been  said  "  eyery 
other  Austrian  is  a  detective,  and  all  the 
rest  are  informers.'*  In  Pmsaia  it  is  the 
same.  From  Vienna  to  Berlin  is  but  fh)m 
one  German  city  to  another — habits, 
manners,  customs,  laws,  courts,  inns — all 
seem  the  same.  And  yet  how  excessive- 
ly Jealous  are  the  two  nations  1  The 
French  do  not  degpise  the  English  more 
than  the  Prussian  despises  the  Austria!) ; 
and  if  both  are  hated  and  feared  alike 
by  all  the  minor  German  States  it  is 
because  they  are  to  be  hated  and  feared. 
The  process  of  absorption  even  now  has 
commenced ;  in  the  division  of  territory 
growing  out  of  the  Schlesswig-Holstein 
imbroglio,  the  minor  States  read  their 
own  future.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Central  Europe  is  a  heart  of  fire,  fhll  of 
terrible  passions,  ready  to  burst  forth  on 
the  slightest  pretext;  and  no  wonder 
that  the  €krman  governments  all  pat- 
ronize the  spy  system  to  a  limit  incredi- 
ble to  one  not  Ailly  conversant  with  their 
internal  and  external  dangers.  It  is 
their  safeguard  against  an  explosion. 

To  illustrate  this  secret  adjunct  of 
power,  and  to  show  how  it  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  State's  safety,  we  may 
repeat  the  story  of  a  young  English 
tourist.  We  were  discussing  the  ques^ 
tion  as  to  what  European  monarch  be- 
longed the  honor  of  having  the  best 
spy  organization,  when  he  related  his 
experience  in  that  line. 

I  had,  he  went  on  to  say,  rambled 
over  Prussia,  merely  with  an  idle 
traveler's  curiosity,  subject  meanwhile  to 
all  kinds  of  petty  annoyances,  when  at 
last  I  reached  Berlin,  where  I  resolved  to 
remain  and  await  a  remittance  from  my 
banker  in  London,  my  funds  having  sud- 
denly run  short,  by  reason  of  my  pur- 
chase of  a  large  diamond,  which  had 
been  offered  me  at  a  tempting  [^rice.  I 
selected  a  hot^l  of  the  second  class,  and 
established  myself  in  it  very  comfortably, 
having,  as  I  believed,  about  funds  enough 
to  meet  my  expenses  till  more  should 
arrive. 

I  had  been  in  Berlin  perhaps  a  week, 
Tlsiting  various  places  of  amusement  and 
cariodty,  when  one  morning,  after  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  poring  over   an 


English  paper  till  a  late  hour,  I  relighted 
a  half-smoked  cigar,  and  sallied  forth  for 
a  brisk  walk. 

I  had  not  gone  a  hundred  paces,  be- 
fore I  found  a  sentry's  musket  at  my 
breast,  and  heard  the  ominous  words — 

"  Sir,  I  arrest  you  in  the  king*s  name  P' 

"  What  for  T'  I  demanded.  **  What 
have  I  done?" 

'*  Broken  the  lawT  replied  the  fel- 
low, with  insolent  coolness,  at  the  same 
time  rudely  tapping  my  cigar  with  his 
musket. 

"  Broken  what  law  ?" 

*^  The  law  against  smoking." 

**  Is  a  gentleman  not  allowed  to  smoke 
in  Prussia?" 

"  Not  in  the  street,  sir," 

"  Well,  confound  your  laws  T*  cried  I, 
rather  sharply :  "  I  have  been  constantly 
annoyed  by  some  miserable,  petty  enact- 
ment like  this,  ever  since  I  set  foot  in 
this  country  V 

Thb  was  not  a  very  polite  speech  for 
a  stranger  to  make  in  any  country,  and 
least  of  all  for  a  man  under  arrest  in  a 
land  of  despotism. 

"  Forward  1  march  P'  said  the  sentry, 
indicating  with  his  musket  the  way  I 
was  to  go. 

"  Take  me  to  your  superior,  then,  and 
let  me  settle  this  matter  at  once  1"  said 
I,  with  an  air,  supposing  the  whole  thing 
would  result  in  a  pretty  round  fine. 

The  sentry  called  the  oflScer  of  the 
guard,  who  met  me  with  a  civil  bow. 

"  Fined  for  smoking  in  the  street,  I 
suppose,"  I  said,  in  a  sort  of  explanatory 
way. 

The  sentry  whispered  a  few  words  in 
his  ear. 

"You  must  pass  the  night  in  the 
guard-house  1"  said  the  oflScer,  turning 
to  me. 

"  Pshaw  f  said  I ;  **  you  are  only 
Jesting  1     Come,  what  is  the  fine  ?" 

"  How  long  have  yon  been  in  Prus* 
sia  ?"  asked  the  ofl^cer. 

**  About  eight  months,"  I  answered. 

'*  And  have  you  yet  to  discover  that 
the  oflScers  of  Justice  in  this  country  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  Jesting  with  affairs  of 
State  ?" 

*'0h,  then  smoking  a  cigar  in  the 
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street  is  an  afbir  of  Stat«  in  Prussia,  is 
it  f  said  I,  in  an  ironical  tone. 

Tlie  officer  fh>wned  and  bit  his  lips, 
bat  made  no  reply. 

We  reached  the  guard-house  in 
silence. 

"  Surely  not  in  there  Y*  said  I,  as  my 
conductor  threw  open  the  door  of  a 
damp,  filthy  cell. 

"  Enter  r  was  his  stem  responsa 

I  did  so,  and  was  left  there  to  pass 
the  night  alone  as  best  I  might 

Early  the  next  morning  I  wm  march- 
ed off  to  the  police  office,  and  found  my- 
self among  a  crowd  of  miserable 
wretches,  who  had  been  arrested  during 
the  night  for  various  crimes,  and  were 
now  huddled  together  here  to  await  ap 
examination.  As  I  was  the  only  well- 
dressed  person  of  the  party,  and  had 
been  brought  here  for  a  slight  irregulaiv 
ity,  I  naturally  expected  my  turn  would 
come  first 

I  was  mistaken ;  perhaps  the  design 
of  the  authorities  was  to  humble  me  still 
more ;  at  all  events,  one  after  another 
of  my  companions  in  miseiy  were  led 
off  and  disposed  of,  till  I  remained 
alone.  I  was  vexed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  little  alarmed.  Perhaps  the 
whole  affair  was  going  to  turn  out  a 
good  deal  more  serious  than  I  had  sup- 
posed possible — it  had  already  done  so 
— and  I  might  be  far  fh>m  through  with 
it  yet  I  had  committed  no  crime,  it  is 
true;  in  fkct,  I  had  done  notliing  to 
merit  the  disgrace  and  punishment  I  had 
already  received ;  but  I  knew  enough  of 
the  arbitrary  power  of  despotism  to 
make  me  feel  not  a  littly  concerned,  and 
to  regret  in  some  measure  my  hasty  and 
passionate  words. 

At  length  I  was  summoned  into  a 
small,  narrow  room,  divided  by  a  bar, 
behind  which  sat  a  man  with  one  eye,  a 
large  scar  across  his  left  cheek,  and 
whose  sardonic  expression  of  counte- 
nance would  certainly  have  kept  me 
from  selecting  him  for  a  boon  com- 
panion. With  his  one  eye  he  took  a 
quick,  sharp  survey  of  my  fkoe  and  per- 
son, and  then,  in  a  squeaking  voice, 
demanded  my  name. 

"^  Richard  Beresford." 


fie  turned  and  fumbled  over  a  pile  of 
papers,  and  at  length  drew  out  one 
which  I  recognized  as  my  passport 

^  Hum  I  an  Englishman  V  he  mutter- 
ed, with  an  expression  which  showed  he 
had  no  liking  for  the  nation. 

He  then  referred  to  a  laige  book 
which  lay  on  the  desk  beside  him,  and, 
after  examining  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
said,  in  the  same  squeaking  voice— 

'*  This  matter  is  serious,  and  must  be 
decided  by  higher  authority." 

**  And  all  this  grows  out  of  simply 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  street,  does  it  f" 
said  I,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  some  of 
the  irritation  I  felt 

"  You  will  see,  sir  f*  was  the  short, 
surly  rejoinder  of  the  one-eyed  function- 
ary, who  held  the  office  of  inspector  of 
police. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
reply,  notwithstanding  I  knew  it  would 
do  me  more  harm  than  good. 

«*  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  I  am  to  be  kept 
in  durance  much  longer,  I  hope  I  shall 
either  be  fhmished  with  something  to 
eat,  or  permitted  to  procure  it  myself^ 
for  I  have  no  desire  to  be  starved  to 
death,  for  nothing." 

To  this  the  inspector  did  not  even 
condescend  to  reply,  but  taking  up  a 
printed  blank,  he  filled  it  out  and  hand- 
ed it  to  my  conductor  or  guard,  who  im- 
mediately tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  me  to  follow  him.  We  left  the 
room  by  a  door  opposite  to  the  one  by 
which  we  entered.  Hearing  a  step  be- 
hind me,  I  looked  back,  and  discovered 
a  soldier  with  a  musket,  following  just 
a  pace  behind  me.  For  the  first  time  I 
really  trembled.  All  this  caution  and 
care  must  mean  something ;  perhaps  I 
was  about  to  be  immured  in  a  dungeon. 
I  had  not  done  any  thing — ^but  what  of 
that  ?  I  was  in  the  power  of  men  who 
might  deal  harshly  with  me,  and  what 
redress  would  I  have  ?  what  means  of 
escape  fix>m  their  clutches  ?  I  might  be 
missed  and  eventually  be  inquired  about 
but  in  the  mean  time  I  might  also  die 
in  a  dungeon.  Politically  speaking,  the 
English  government  was  bound  to  see 
me  have  my  rights ;  but  getting  redress 
for  a  wrong  through  government  inte^ 
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ference  is  a  slow  procoss  at  beet,  and  I 
was  not  in  tlie  least  consoled  by  tliink- 
ing  of  it  at  that  time. 

After  being  led  through  a  long,  nar- 
row passage,  I  was  conducted  into  an- 
other small,  dingy  room,  npon  the  door 
of  which  was  painted,  **  Department  ef 
Arreits.*^  In  this  apartment  were  tiiree 
men,  two  of  them  writing  at  desks  be- 
hhid  a  bar,  and  the  third,  a  little,  grim 
old  man,  was  busily  poring  over  what 
appeared  to  be  an  official  document 
This  third  personage,  who  was  in  reality 
the  great  mogul  of  the  place,  did  not 
deign  to  lift  his  eyes  f^om  the  manuscript 
in  his  hand,  for  even  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  my  inferior  self,  but  kept  on 
reading,  and  occasionally  making  notes 
for  more  than  an  hour,  after  which  he 
got  up  and  went  out,  and  was  gone  at 
least  two  hours  more,  I  being  all  this 
time  kept  standing  and  waiting  in  the 
most  anxious  suspense.  In  Prussia, 
however,  a  prisoner  can  wait — ^wbo 
cares?" 

At  last  the  little,  grim  old  man  came 
shuffling  back  to  his  place ;  and,  haying 
adjusted  his  spectacles,  signified  that  he 
was  ready  for  any  new  case,  which  in 
this  instance  happened  to  be  mine. 

**  The  prisoner  will  step  up  close  to 
the  bar,"  he  said,  in  a  cracked  and  grat- 
ing tone. 

I  obeyed  the  order,  and  found  my 
face  about  two  feet  fh)m  his.  He  open- 
ed a  large  book,  and,  after  one  sharp 
glance  at  me,  fixed  his  eyes  on  that 

**  What  is  your  name  ?**  was  his  first 
question. 

**  Richard  Beresford." 

"Your  country?"        * 

"  England." 

•*  Your  age  ?" 

**  Twenty-six." 

•*  Your  profession,  or  occupation  T* 

"  Gentleman." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  genUeman  P* 
aod  he  peered  sharply  at  me  oyer  his 
spectacles. 

I  was  tempted  to  reply  by  asking  if 
there  were  no  such  personages  in  Prus- 
sia ;  but  I  refVained,  knowing  that  any 
aharp  answer  would  react  upon  myself. 

**  In  England,"  I  said,  in  a  yery  dvil 


tone,  ^  a  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good 
family  and  education,  who  has  the  means 
to  liye  without  following  any  particular 
business." 

(« Ah — ^I  see  I"  he  rejoined,  with  a 
sneer.    "  Haye  yon  parents  ?" 

"  I  haye." 

•*  Where  does  your  father  live  f* 

"  A  few  miles  firom  London." 

'*  What  is  his  business?* 

*'  He  lives  on  his  income." 

**  Umph  I  Well,  sir,  how  long  have 
you  been  in  Prussia  ?" 

^  About  eight  months." 

**  Where  have  you  been  since  entering 
this  kingdom  ?" 

I  named  the  places  I  had  visited  in 
regular  order. 

"  You  mention  Dessau,"  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  his  book ;  ^''  when  were  you 
there?" 

"  Last  month." 

"  How  long  were  you  there  f* 

*'I  do  not  remember  the  number  of 
days." 

**I  will  tell  you,  then — five.  You 
stopped  at  the  White  Horse,  a  not  ovei^ 
respectable  inn.  You  rose  late,  and  went 
to  bed  late,  and  you  spent  your  time  in 
rambling  about  in  an  idle  way — smoking 
cigars,  and  sometimes  swearing  at  things 
that  did  not  please  you.  You  see  we 
have  it  all  down  here,"  he  added,  tap- 
ping the  boolc.  "  Now,  then,  you  left 
Dessau  and  went  to  Wittenberg  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  How  long  were  you  there  ?" 

•*  A  week  or  two." 

**A  vague,  unsatisfactory  answer! 
You  were  there  Just  two  weeks  and 
one  day  I  Well,  what  did  you  do 
there  r 

^*  About  the  same  as  at  Dessau." 

*'  What  did  you  do  there  different  (torn 
any  other  place  where  you  stopped  in 
this  kingdom  f ' 

"  I  do  not  remember." 

**  No  ?  then  your  memoiy  is  not  worth 
much.  I  will  tell  you.  You  purchased 
a  diamond  of  a  small,  dark  man,  for  lees 
than  its  real  value." 

I  started  with  surprise.  Was  every 
movement,  every  act,  I  might  almost 
say  every  thought  of  mine,  since  enter 
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ing  the  confines  of  Prussia,  known  to  the 
police  ?     It  seemed  so. 

"  Why  did  you  purchase  that  diamond 
for  less  than  its  real  value  ?" 

"  Because  the  owner  offered  to  sell  it 
at  that  tempting  price,"  I  answered, 
wondering  what  was  to  grow  out  of  this. 

*'  The  <w«wr,  you  say  I  how  did  you 
know  who  the  owner  was  ?" 

"  I  supposed,  of  course,  that  it  belong- 
ed to  the  man  that  sold  it" 

"  Rightfully  r 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  Then  why  did  you  suppose  he  would 
sell  it  under  its  real  worth  ?" 

"  Because,  as  he  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  raise  ready  money." 

"  Did  you  not  think  the  diamond  was 
stolen  r 

"  I  had  no  reason  to  think  so  from  tlie 
price.  It  is  natural  for  persons  to  offer 
jewels,  or  any  thing  else,  in  fact,  for  less 
than  their  real  value,  when  anxious  for 
ready  money." 

**  Yes,  and  a  thief  will  seU  for  less  than 
the  real  owner." 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir." 

"You  only  paid  about  three-fourths 
of  the  worth  of  that  diamond;  this 
should  have  made  you  suspicious.  In 
fiict,  you  were  1  You  believed  that  dia- 
mond to  have  been  stolen,  if  you  did  not 
indeed  know  it  1  And  you  were  right 
It  was  stolen.  It  belongs  to  a  set  owned 
by  Count  Esterhazy.   Where  is  it  now  ?" 

I  produced  it,  with  a  good  deal  of 
tremulous  misgiving.  It  had  cost  me  a 
thousand  pounds — a  good  deal  too  much 
to  lose.  The  old  man  took  it,  and  ex- 
amined it  with  avaricious  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  this  having  been  stolen, 
is  forfeited,"  he  said.  ^  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  you,  as  the  receiver, 
ought  not  to  be  held  equally  guil^  with 
the  thief,  who  has  already  been  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned.  All 
things  considered,  however,  I  have  de- 
cided to  let  you  go.  You  are  fined  five 
dollars  for  smoking  in  the  street  Pay 
that,  sir,  and  go,  and  beware  how  you 
again  fiedl  into  the  hands  of  our  police  1" 

**  And  am  I  to  lose  my  diamond  and 
the  thousand  pounds  I  paid  for  itf  *  said 
I,  scarcely  able  to  ke^  down  my  anger.  | 


"  You  may  thank  me,  sir,  that  you  get 
off  thus  easily  under  the  circumstances  f* 
said  the  old  man,  throwing  up  his  spec- 
tacles. 

**  This  matter  shall  not  rest  here, 
though  I"  said  I,  as  I  laid  down  my  fine 
and  turned  to  go. 

'*  No  threats  to  the  officers  of  this 
government,  if  you  pUcue  /"  said  the 
grim  old  man,  with  a  look  that  made 
my  fiesh  creep  ;  "  or  you  pcusfrom  here 
to  a  dungeon  at  onee  I  You  have  al- 
ready s^d  enough  since  your  arrest  to 
put  you  where  your  friends  could  not 
find  you ;  and  if  I  hear  another  word 
of  insolence,  you  shall  go  there  I  Take 
my  advice,  young  man,  keep  yonr 
tongue  dose  in  Prussia,  and  leave  the 
kingdom  as  soon  as  you  can  f 

I  did ;  and  if  ever  they  catch  me  in 
that  region  again  the  thieves  shall  have 
the  liberty  to  rob  me  of  another  thousand 
pounds !  exclaimed  the  narrator,  as  he 
flung  his  cigar  from  his  lips  with  an 
energy  which  proved  that  Uie  memoi> 
of  Berlin  was  not  pleasant 


What  a  contrast  to  all  this  does  our 
own  Republic  offer  1  Here  each  man 
moves  as  he  wills;  he  talks  as  his  judg> 
ment  dictates;  he  acts  as  he  sees  fit 
No  spy  dogs  his  steps ;  no  passport  la 
required  to  give  him  the  privilege  of 
travel ;  no  boundaries  are  establislied  to 
restrict  his  right  to  residence  or  pas- 
sage anywhere  in  all  the  broad  domain. 
Here,  where  the  Government  ie  the  peo- 
ple, a  spy  would  be  an  anomaly — 
tolerable  only  in  a  time  of  war,  and  then 
only  so  far  as  the  public  safety  requhv 
ed  ; — when  the  danger  ceased  even  the 
most  vengeful  enemy  would  be  free 
from  surveillance,  save  by  officers  of  the 
civil  law  whose  province  it  was  to  take 
cognizance  of  actual  offenses  against  the 
Statutes.  The  Republic  is  one,  and  a 
citizen  of  Maine  has  rights  in  Texas 
which  guarantee  him  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Blessed  Fate 
that  cast  our  destiny  here  rather  than 
in  fSurope;  and  O,  most  Providential 
Fate,  which,  through  the  perils  of  civil 
war,  has  brought  forth  a  Nation,  one 
and  indivisible. 
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A  LOVB  BTOBY. 

I. 

THE   GHAIiK  OXTTLDTB. 

THE  stUlneas  of  a  fiQmmer'B  day  was 
over  every  thing,  only  broken,  now 
and  then,  by  the  voices  and  laughter  of 
BQch  of  the  Seminary  pnpils  as  remained 
dnring  the  noon  recess.  I  was  alone  in 
the  long  recitation  room  on  the  second 
floor,  standing  before  the  black-board 
with  a  chalk-pendl  in  my  fingers ;  but  I 
was  not  working  oat  the  problems  of  the 
Legendre  which  lay  neglected  by  my 
side.  No,  oh,  no !  The  place,  the  time, 
my  duties,  all  had  slipped  from  me ;  I 
did  not  hear  the  murmur  of  children  in 
the  play-ground,  though  I  felt  the  warm 
breath  of  an  occasional  breeze  from  the 
trees  which  shaded  it  I  was  putting  the 
flnisliing  touches  to  a  sketch.  It  was 
only  a  chalk  outline,  but  to  me,  who 
saw  it  through  the  atmosphere  of  passion 
and  hope,  it  had  all  the  fullness  and 
color  of  a  perfect  portrait  There  were 
the  sheeny  curls  and  the  dark-blue  eyes 
of  Bvelyn  Ward — ^there  the  haughty 
brows,  the  smooth  white  forehead,  the 
enchanting  mouth.  I  stood  back  a  little 
and  took  a  long  look  at  it  She  was  90 
beautiful,  and  I  had  the  power  to  repro- 
duce that  beauty  I  I  think,  even  now, 
it  muBtt  have  been  a  very  striking  like- 
ness, considering  the  materials  from 
which  it  was  made.  Evelyn  was  the 
pride  of  the  school  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  <A«  great  man  of  the  village— 
Ward,  the  cotton  fisu^tor.  I  was  a  boy 
of  about  her  own  age,  yclept  Maurice, 
the  son  of  the  Widow  Ballaert.  And 
tbeae  I  was,  in  all  the  presumption  of 
youth  and  ambition,  giving  my  secret 
dreams  a  shape.  It  would  do  no  harm ; 
she  would  not  see  it,  no  one  would  be 
the  wiser  for  it  I  had  painted  her  in 
my  heart  so  many  hundred  times  that 
her  picture  dwelt  there  every  day.  I 
was  ikmiliar  with  every  shade  of  color 
wliich  her  glitterhig  hair  took  on;  I 
knew  all  her  looks  and  motions,  so  care- 
less and  proud.  I  knew,  too,  that  every 
boy  in  Uie  school  was  a  worshiper  at 
her  shrine,  and  that  if  she  ever  looked 
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complacently  upon  any  one  it  was  upon 
Willis  Green,  who  was  going  away  to 
college  in  the  fall.  But  the  admiration 
of  those  boys  was,  to  the  passion  I  felt 
for  her,  like  the  glimmer  of  a  sliding 
wave  to  the  fierce  constancy  of  the  sun. 
I  loved  her.  I  was  only  seventeen,  but 
I  was  a  poet  and  dreamt,  and  all  my 
visions,  thus  fiir  in  life,  had  centered 
about  her. 

I  stood  back  and  gazed  upon  the 
image  I  had  created — I  forgot  the 
hastening  moments,  the  peril  of  detection 
— ^I  was  not  in  that  dismal  school-room, 
but  in  a  summer  dell,  alone  with  Evelyn, 
and  she  was  mine,  for  I  had  made  her. 
The  proud  mouth  seemed  to  part  in  a 
smile  and  invite  me.  Why  not  kiss  it? 
Again  I  drew  near  the  picture,  and, 
thrilling  in  every  vein  and  nerve,  I  bent 
and  pressed  my  lips  to  those  I  had 
imaged. 

Fatal  indulgence ! 

I  heard  a  titter — two,  three,  a  dozen 
suppressed  titters,  swelling  into  a  burst 
of  laughter  behind  me.  I  started  up  and 
fiMsed  the  music.  Half  the  school  was 
laughing  at  me,  and  the  *  master '  in  the 
background.  Some  mischievous  imp  of 
a  girl  had  come  softly  into  the  room, 
discovered  the  nature  of  my  noon  studies, 
and  fled  silently  away  to  report  the  state 
of  affiiirs,  returning  with  an  eager  body  of 
recruits,  stealing  in  on  tiptoe  to  surprise 
the  enemy.  The  blood  which  had 
suiged  so  deliciously  in  my  heart  tingled 
hotly  in  my  ears.  With  a  desperate 
attempt  to  join  in  the  laugh  I  glanced 
around  upon  the  crowd.  Evelyn  Ward 
was  there,  standing  erect,  her  blue  eyes 
flashing,  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek.  I 
knew  that  round,  red  spot  betokened 
anger.  If  she  had  blushed  I  should  have 
been  comforted  in  the  midst  of  my  con- 
fhsion ;  but  she  did  not  honor  me  with  a 
blush.  The  blood  left  my  ears  and  fore- 
head, I  felt  cold  and  pale.  The  sudden 
revulsion  was  almost  too  great  for  my 
power  of  endurance.  Who  that  has 
been  a  boy  and  dreamed  of  manhood, 
but  can  sympathize  with  my  terrible 
shame  and  mortification  ?  I  had  blush- 
ed when  I  whispered  to  myself,  in  the 
stillness  of  night,  that  I  loved  Evelyn 
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Ward; — here  waa  my  secret  at  tlie 
mercy  of  all  these  hatefiil  boys  and  tor- 
menting girls  1  The  mountain  of  ridicule 
in  store  for  me  already  weighed  upon 
my  soul.  In  my  distress  I  cast  my  eyes 
upon  the  master.  He  was  a  gentleman 
— ^no  rude  |pedagogue  of  the  olden  stamp ; 
not  a  glimpse  of  a  smile  disturbed  his 
serene  features,  though  I  was  certain  that 
pity  softened  his  glance.  He  came  to 
the  rescue  nobly : 

**  Really,  Maurice,  you  have  a  surpris- 
ing talent  for  drawing.  If  I  could  make 
as  pretty  a  portrait  as  that,  Fd  be  tempt- 
ed to  kiss  it,  too  1  Take  your  seats,  my 
children.     Don't  you  hear  the  bell  ?*' 

As  they  turned  to  obey  him,  Evelyn 
took  her  little  lawn  handkerchief  from 
the  pocket  of  her  silk  apron,  and,  with 
a  gesture  of  annihilating  contempt,  wiped 
my  picture  from  the  blackboard.  I  went 
to  my  desk,  drew  forth  my  rhetoric,  and 
tried  to  fix  my  mind  upon  the  tropes 
and  metaphors  which  danced  upon  the 
page  before  me.  I  did  not  dare  to  raise 
my  eyes.  The  room  was  unusually  still, 
only  a  fitlnt  murmur  coming  from  the 
fitr  end,  where  a  class  of  girls  was  recit- 
ing. Then  I  heard  Willis  Qreen,  asking, 
in  his  clear,  cutthig  voice,  *'  permission 
to  ^>eak  with  Ballaert  on  a  matter  of 
importance.'* 

•  **  You  can  speak,  if  necessary,"  said 
the  master. 

*M  thought  he  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed that  there  was  chalk  on  the  end 
of  his  nose." 

With  what  cool  malice  he  announced 
tbis  indisputable  &ct !  Another  half-sup- 
pressed giggle  ran  around  the  benches ; 
the  master  tried  to  frown,  but  it  was  a 
Aitlle  attempt  He  was  good-natured 
and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  struggle  with  pro- 
priety, he  burst  out  into  a  ringing  laugh, 
followed  in  chorus  by  the  whole  school. 
Evelyn  laughed  quite  loudly,  and  glanced 
wickedly  at  Willis  Green,  who  tossed  his 
handsome  head,  quite  certain  that  he  had 
been  very  witty.     How  I  bated  him. 

I  did  not  move,  or  change  color;  I 
made  no  attempt  to  wipe  that  disagree- 
able chalk  from  my  nose.  I  was  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  the  impulse  I  had  felt  to 


seize  my  cap,  and  dash  out-doors,  never 
to  return  lo  those  precincts,  was  repress- 
ed. I  kept  my  seat ;  when  the  noise 
had  a  little  subsided,  I  bowed  to  Master 
Green. 

"Thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  I 
said,  quietly,  and  then  slowly  and  com- 
posedly drew  forth  my  handkerchief  and 
wiped  my  nose. 

Sometimes  tears  of  self-pity  come  to 
my  eyes  even  yet  when  I  thhik  of  (lie 
torture  I  endured  through  the  rest  of  that 
endless  afternoon.  My  heart  swelled 
and  stifled  me,  my  veins  were  on  fire ; 
yet,  when  called  up  to  my  exer- 
cises in  mathematics,  my  brain  was 
pretematurally  clear ;  I  did  not  make  a 
mistake;  indeed,  I  carried  myself  so 
well,  that  the  pupils  began  to  believe 
they  had  nothing  to  laugh  at,  since  their 
ridicule  made  so  little  impression.  If  I 
had  been  rM  and  petted  like  WllUa 
Green,  I  should  not  have  been  so 
miserable,  but,  the  bitter  sense  of  poverty 
was  always  with  me,  adding  to  my 
troubles. 

At  last,,  school  was  dismissed.  I 
would  not  linger  behind,  as  if  dreading 
the  consequences  of  my  folly.  One 
thing  I  was  determined  upon — ^if  I  met 
Willis  Green,  to  thrash  him.  He  waa  ^ 
year  older  than  I,  and  more  trained  in 
athletic  habits,  but  I  felt  a  giant  within 
me,  quite  capable  of  coping  with  hit 
meanness.  I  think  he  had  an  impresaioii 
to  that  effect,  for  he  came  out  last,  and 
sneaked  off  by  a  by-path. 

I  had  gained  the  street  through  the 
gantlet  of  Am  awaiting  me,  and  finding 
that  Willis  had  no  mind  to  cross  my 
path,  was  walking  slowly  toward  home, 
when  a  soft  little  hand  slipped  intx)  and 
pressed  mine.  It  belonged  to  Grace,  m 
younger  sister  of  Evelyn's,  a  little  girl  of 
thirteen,  slender  and  timid,  but  wHh 
eyes  and  hair  the  color  of  the  elder 
one's. 

"  Don't  be  angiy  with  me,  Maurioe,** 
she  said,  as  I  made  an  effort  to  witli- 
draw  my  hand ;  "  /  didn't  laugh  at  yoo. 
I  think  it  was  rude  and  ungenerouB  of 
them — even  of  Mr.  Hartwell.  He  was 
old  enough  to  know  better.  I  felt  so  anynj' 
for  you  1    Oh  I  if  you  Icnew  how  offended 
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I  was  with  them,**  and  the  boshfbl 
little  creature  actually  kiflsed  my  ugly 
brown  hand,  while  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

**  I  am  not  angry  with  any  one,  Grace ; 
at  least,  not  with  any  one  but  Willis 
Green." 

**  You  don*t  didike  him  half  as  much 
as  I  do,"  said  my  little  champion ;  "  he's 
so  conceited,  and — hateful!" — it  was 
the  worst  word  she  could  think  of.  **  I 
wonder  how  Eva  can  like  him  I  Do 
yon  know,  I  don't  think  he's  half  as 
handsome  as  you  are." 

"  Pshaw,  Grace  r 

"  I  don't,"  pursued  my  little  com- 
forter, with  a  blush,  casting  down  her 
eyes,  "  his  hair  is  not  wavy,  like  yours, 
and  his  eyes  are  too  black — they  don't 
look  people  straight  in  the  face  as  yours 
da  I  tbink  you  are  real  good-looking, 
Maurice,  and  very  smart  But  I  never 
should  have  told  you,  if  the  others  had 
not  been  so  mean." 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  flattered  by  that 
pretty,  trembling  voice ;  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  I  no  more  guessed  the 
tamult  in  that  fluttering  child-bosom, 
nor  the  efibrt  it  had  caused  her  to  say  so 
much,  than  the  world  at  large  guessed 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  cherished  by 
me. 

**  If  ever  you  want  to  paint  my  pio- 
fcure,  you  shall,"  continued  little  Grace. 
••  You  are  as  good  as  Evelyn  or  Wil- 
lis, either,  6r  anybody.  I  think  your 
mother  is  as  much  of  a  lady  as  mine, 
and  she'll  make  a  gentleman  out  of  you. 
When  /  make  a  party,  I  am  going  to 
Invite  you,  and  choose  you  for  my 
partner." 

•*  Thank  you,  Grade.  TU  tiy  to  be 
worthy  of  your  good  opinion.  And  when 
I  get  to  be  a  great  artist,  I  hope  to  paint 
your  portrait" 

Bhe  seemed  pleased  at  this,  looking 
np  at  me  with  a  shy  smile.  But  as  I 
gaxed  into  her  blue  eyes  I  was  thhiking 
only  of  Evelyn's,  and  how,  when  I  got 
to  be  a  great  artist,  I  would  compel  that 
beautiful  girl  to  consider  even  a  chalk 
omtline  fiom  my  hand  an  honor  and  a 
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THE  WIDOW  BALLABRT. 

Thb  Widow  Ballaert,  whose  son  I  had 
the  happiness  of  being,  was  neither  the 
village  seamstress  nor  its  washerwoman. 
She  had  come  to  Wardville  when  I  was 
a  little  fellow  in  Crocks  ;  bought,  and 
paid  for,  a  small  house  and  large  gar- 
den ;  and  had  there  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence— a  stranger,  in  the  midst  of 
strangers.  At  that  time  she  was  About 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  she  wore  deep 
mourning,  which  she  never,  thereafter, 
laid  aside.  I  have  been  told  that  she 
was  fkr  the  prettiest  and  highest-bred 
woman  in  the  vicinity,  fair  and  sweet  as 
a  girl,  though  her  cheeks  were  usually 
pale  and  her  manners  composed  even  to 
haughtiness.  She  seemed  to  be  neither 
rich  nor  poor.  She  fumtehed  her  house 
very  plainly,  did  her  little  housework 
with  her  own  hands  (except  that  once  a 
week  a  woman  came  to  wash  and  clean 
upX  dressed  plainly  in  good  garments, 
and  kept  me  tastefhlly.  I  have  a  minia- 
ture of  myself  which  she  painted  when 
I  was  three  years  old  (for  it  was  from  her 
I  took  my  talent  for  painting),  in  which 
I  appear  to  great  advantage  in  a  little 
black  velvet  sack-dress,  and  my  long  yel- 
low hair  curling  down  my  back  and 
about  my  red  cheeks,  fine  and  glistening 
as  silk  floss.  She  used  to  spend  much 
time  embellishing  my  clothes  and  brush- 
ing my  curls  over  her  fingers.  I  have 
heard  how  greatly  she  was  admired,  as 
she  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  on  Sundays,  her  prayer-book  in 
one  hand,  leading  me  with  the  other. 

At  first  all  the  ladies  called  on  her 
and  made  much  of  her.  It  was  too  evi- 
dent that  she  was  a  lady  to  need  letters- 
patent  to  announce  the  foct.  But,  my 
mother  was  too  reticent  She  did  not 
volunteer  to  inform  her  new  friends  why 
she  had  chosen  Wardville  for  her  resi- 
dence, what  her  means  were,  where  her 
relatives  lived.  It  was  hiferred  that  she 
was  a  widow.  When  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  callers  inquired  how 
long  her  husband  had  been  dead,  she 
replied,  evasively,  that  ihe  had  lott  him 
a  year  before  comhig  to  Wardville.     She 
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was  asked,  pointedly,  if  she  did  not  find 
it  gloomy,  living  so  solitary.  Some  told 
lier  it  was  a  pity  she  had  not  a  mother 
or  a  young  sister  to  share  her  home,  she 
was  so  lonely.  To  this  her  answer  was 
that  she  wis  lonely — very  lonely,  Jind 
always  expected  to  be,  in  this  world — 
that  her  mother  and  sisters  had  happy 
homes  of  their  own,  and  she  would  not 
ask  them  to  share  her  sadder  one.  She 
did,  indeed,  inform  them,  that  her  family 
resided  in  New  York,  but  that  was  a 
large  city,  and  without  the  particular 
street  and  number  of  the  r^idence,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  interested  ones  to 
ascertain  their  social  status,  or  any  parti- 
culars of  the  young  widow's  previous 
life. 

So,  by  degrees,  the  Widow  Ballaert 
began  to  bo  "  talked  about."  Any  one 
who  ever  has  lived  in  a  small  commu- 
nity knows  at  once  what  ostracism  then 
followed.  The  ladies  did  not  like  her; 
the  gentlemen  liked  her  too  much.  For 
some  of  tlie  men,  and  among  them  the 
minister,  had  heard  enough  to  blame  the 
other  sex  for  their  malicious  and  unprov- 
ed insinuations  against  one  who  never, 
to  their  knowledge,  had  sinned  in  the 
smallest  degree  against  propriety.  Among 
those  who  defended  her  the  most  warmly, 
was  Lawyer  Green,  the  father  of  Willis, 
a  keen  lawyer  and  a  **  leading  "  man,  but 
one  not  particularly  respected,  and  whose 
praise  of  a  woman  would  not  add  to  her 
glory.  The  less  often  his  wife  called, 
the  more  often  he  came,  for  my  mother 
was  beautiful  and  friendless;  but,  she 
soon  politely  refused  to  receive  him,  and 
then  he,  too,  Joined  in  the  belief  that 
there  v>as  matter  for  wise  people  to  shake 
their  heads  over.  He  told,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  city, 
he  had  called  on  Mrs.  Ballaert,  and  offer- 
ed to  convey  any  package  or  message 
which  she  might  wish  delivered  to  her 
friends  in  New  York,  when  she  had  de- 
clined sending  any,  saying  that  she  had 
regular  communication  with  them  by 
mail,  and  did  not  need  to  avail  herself 
of  the  proffered  kindness.  All  this  was 
extremely  suspicious. 

Gradually  she  was  "  dropped.*'  No 
one  visited  her  but  the  old  minister,  and, 


once  or  twice  a  year,  the  ministei'g  cau- 
tious wife.  My  mother  did  not  appear 
to  feel  the  slight  She  kept  quietly  to 
her  way  of  living,  growing  a  little  paler 
and  a  little  prouder  every  year.  When 
business  called  her  into  the  street,  men 
sometimes  made  coarse  remarks,  after 
she  had  passed,  of  admiration  or  suspi- 
cion ;  but  not  one  of  them,  the  vainest 
bravo  of  them  all,  would  have  ventured 
to  address  her  in  other  than  the  mosl 
respectful  terms. 

The  years  glided  by ;  I  grew  apace ; 
we  two  kept  our  pretty  flower-garden  in 
order  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
my  mother  sewed  and  pahited  flower- 
pieces  or  miniatures,  teaching  me,  in  the 
mean  time.  Occasionally  she  sent  off  a 
case  of  these  paintings  to  New  York,  by 
express,  receiving  in  return  a  considera- 
ble remittance  of  money.  Li  this  way, 
any  thing  like  a  luxury,  which  we  ever 
enjoyed,  was  purchased.  Li  this  way 
came  our  books,  paints,  canvas,  our 
Christmas  feast,  my  mother's  new  shawls 
and  best  dresses,  and,  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  the  Seminary,  in  this 
way  my  tuition  was  paid.  Her  regular 
income,  ftom  whatever  source  it  was 
drawn,  was  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
plain  ordinary  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold. . 

Thus  I  grew  up,  loving  my  mother 
with  all  the  passion  of  a  strong  nature 
which  had  nothing  else  to  love.  And  I 
believe  that  in  my  love  she  was  tolerably 
happy.  Whatever  wrong  she  had  en- 
dured fh>m  others,  her  child  adored, 
admired,  appreciated  her — and  she  found - 
occupation  in  the  cultivation  of  his  tastes 
and  intellect.  We  were  happy — some- 
times deeply  so  ;  but  there  was  a  shadow 
over  our  home,  as  there  always  is  whers 
there  is  doubt  and  mystery,  and  in  that 
shadow  I  grew  up.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  be  timid,  proud, 
shrinking,  defiant,  happy  and  miserable 
at  times.  I  think  my  mother  sometimes 
repented  the  manner  of  my  bringing  np« 
when  she  saw  its  effect  upon  the  mingled 
sensitiveness  and  enthusiasm  of  my  tem- 
perament; and  it  doubtless  was  in  the 
endeavor  to  correct  this  error  that  she 
insisted    upon   my  continuing    at    the 
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Bemiaary ;  wben  often  and  often  I  would 
come  home  and,  in  tears  and  anger,  beg 
her  to  take  me  from  the  school. 

*'  Ton  mast  learn,  bethnea,  to  take  the 
world  as  it  is,  my  boy,**  was  her  argu- 
ment, even  when  tears  were  in  her  eyes 
at  tlie  recital  of  my  sufferings.  Tou 
.  can  now  see  that  much  more  was  meant 
by  little  Grace  than  the  common  patron- 
age of  a  richer  child,  when  she  offered 
me  her  sympathy  and  friendship,  and 
declared  the  estimation  in  which  she 
held  my  mother. 

The   day   after  my  rash   adventure 
with  the  chalk  outline,  I  went  to  school 
88  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  I  still 
cherished  the  intention   of   punishing 
Wlllifl  Qreen  for  his  impertinence.     He 
was  carefUl  to  give  me  no  opportunity. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week  slipped 
by.     The  scholars  forgot   to  laugh   at 
that  unfortunate  klBS.      Evelyn   never 
spoke  to  me  after  it ;  before,  she  had 
occasionally  honored  me  with  a  bow  or 
8i   passing  word.      Tet  the  more   she 
Boomed   and  neglected   me,  the  more 
deeply  in&tuated   I   became.     I   could 
not  restrain  my  eyes  fix>m  watching  her, 
even  during  study  hours.     The  whole 
school  knew  of  my  passion,  and  amused 
themselves  with   it     I    admired   even 
that  school-girl  hauteur  which  led  her  to 
pot  on  such  airs  of  coldness  toward  me 
and  TOAny  others.     I  thought  she  had  a 
ri^ht  to  be  proud  and  particular;  she 
oonld  not  hold  herself  too  precious.    My 
secret,  burning  ambition,  was,  some  day 
to  niake  myself  worthy  of  her.     In  my 
own  room,  at  home,  I  had  a  great  can- 
▼aa,  life-size,  upon  which  I  spent  hours 
each  day  of  those  long  summer  after- 
noons.  Not  even  my  mother  knew  who 
^was  the  subject  of  this   ambitious  at- 
tempt ;  I  think  she  believed  that  I  was 
painting  tier  picture ;  she  did  not  dream 
that  my  love  was  already  divided.     I 
'was  making  another  portrait  of  Evelyn 
WawL 


III. 

A  0HA1T6B  nr  LIFE. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  &11  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Seminary.     Every  day  was 


precious  to  me,  not  because  of  my 
studies,  but  because  Evelyn  was  going 
away  to  a  boarding-school  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  and  I  should  see  her  no  more 
for  a  year.  The  afternoon  session  was 
over;  I  lingered  in  the  play-ground, 
waiting  for  Evelyn  to  come  out,  that  I 
might  watch  her  at  a  distance,  as  she 
passed  along.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  old- 
est girls,  and  as  many  of  the  boys,  were 
to  take  part  in  a  grand  performance ; 
they  were  staying  late,  now,  to  rehearse 
I  had  not  been  invited  to  join  in  the 
play,  though  I  was  one  of  the  best  de- 
daimers  in  the  school ;  whereas,  WUlis 
Green  had  a  leading  part  Of  course, 
Evelyn  was  to  be  the  queen.  My  soul 
was  full  of  bitterness.  When  I  heard 
them  coming  out  I  sauntered  toward 
the  gate,  as  if  I,  too,  had  been  detained. 
Evelyn  was  looking  splendidly.  That 
indescribable  air  of  pride,  so  becoming 
,  to  her,  was  unusually  visible,  for  she  had 
been  enacting  her  favorite  character; 
her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  dark- 
blue  eyes  sparkled.  I  walked  more 
slowly  than  they,  and,  as  they  passed 
me.  Master  Qreen,  made  bold  by  the 
presence  of  the  girls,  contrived,  as  if  by 
accident^  to  brush  against  me,  then 
turned  and  apologized  in  mock  cour- 
tesy. He  was  a  little  too  daring  that 
time.  My  answer  was  a  blow  which 
knocked  him  down.  He  sprung  to  his 
feet  and  said  something,  between  his 
teeth,  about  my  mother.  Then  the  flght 
began.  The  girls  screamed  and  wrung 
their  hands;  the  master  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  shouted  to  us  to  stop, 
but  we  were  in  no  humor  for  obeying. 
Willis  was  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
trained  ;  but  I  was  fighting  my  mother's 
battle,  and  her  cause,  being  the  right 
one,  was  triumphant^  We  were  both 
severely  punished,  but  presently,  I  had 
Green  down  and  beaten  half  senseless. 
He  had  pride  enough,  mean  and  jealous 
as  he  waS|  not  to  ciy  for  mercy.  But, 
Evelyn  interposed  in  his  behalf;  she 
came  up  and  seized  me  about  the  neck, 
with  tears  begging  me  to  stop. 

'*  I  meant  to  kill  him,*'  I  said,  releas- 
ing my  hold,  **  but,  if  if<nt  choose  to  b^ 
for  him,  I  wHl  let  him  go.   Never  speak 
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to  me  again,  sir,  or'  Til  flniah  the  bual- 
nesB  yet*' 

I  hurried  away,  smarting  but  triumph- 
ant Master  Green  was  so  defaced  as  to 
be  obliged  to  give  up  his  part  in  the  ex- 
hibition. However,  I  did  not  know  or 
tMhk  of  that  at  the  time,  for  another 
event  occurred  that  night  wliich  drove 
all  lesser  things  from  my  mind. 

I  was  triumphant,  but  the  sting  of 
that  remark  about  my  mother  still  re- 
mained. It  grew  sharper  and  sharper 
as  I  hurried  toward  home,  and  when  I 
arrived  there,  flung  open  the  door  of  our 
little  sitting-room,  and  sprung  in,  I  was 
too  excited  to  notice  what  otherwise 
would  have  alarmed  me  at  opce. 

My  mother  was  sitting  in  her  ann- 
chair,  leaning  back,  looking  strangely 
thin  and  worn,  breathing  as  if  with  an 
effort,  a  hectic  spot  on  either  cheek. 
She  had  been  out  of  health  all  summer, 
indeed,  for  a  year  or  more,  but  I  was 
too  inexperienced  to  realize  the  danger 
which  threatened  her.  I  saw  that  she 
looked  ill,  but  I  did  not  tMnk  of  it ;  my 
heart  was  too  full. 

^  Mother,"  I  cried,  dashing  my  cap  to 
the  floor,  **  I  can  bear  it  no  longer !  I 
must  leave  the  place  1  I  must  leave 
you  1  What  is  this  mystery  which  you  do 
not  explain  even  to  me?  Why  do 
people  dare  to  speak  of  you  to  your  own 
child  as  they  do  V 

She  looked  at  me  in  mute  surprise, 
the  color  receding  from  her  &ce  till  it 
was  perfectly  white ;  she  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  side.    " 

**  Does  my  son,  too,  doubt  me  V*  she 
almost  whispered. 

**  No,  no,  no,  mother  V*  I  cried,  flinging 
myself  on  my  knees  beside  her.  "  You 
know  that  I  do  not — ^that  I  would  die  in 
your  defense.  But,  alas!  I  am  so  un- 
happy r* 

Unhappy  t  I  had,  dared  to  be  un- 
happy about  small  things,  and  now  a 
real  misery  bad  come  upon  i^e.  I  was 
sobbing,  when  I  heard  my  mother  gasp. 
Raising  my  l^d,  I  saw  her  features 
convulsed.  Iir  less  than  three  minutes 
she  was  dead.  Where  was  all  my 
boyish  passion,  my  pet^  atruggles, 
then? 


How  awAil  was  the  calm  which  fol- 
lowed 1 

My  mother,  though  I  knew  it  not,  had 
long  been  wasting  with  a  hopeless  dis- 
ease ;  she  was,  doubtless,  very  near  death 
at  that  terrible  hour  in  which  I,  burst- 
ing  in  upon  her  weakness  with  my  ex- 
citement, snapped  the  hair  by  which  the 
sword  was  suspended. 

Now  that  the  widow  Ballaert  was  dead, 
the  neighbors  endeavored  to  atone  for 
past  uncharitableness  by  an  extra  show 
of  attentions  no  longer  needed.  They 
were  kind,  surely,  but  I  did  not  thank 
them  as  I  ought  When  it  came  bed- 
time, and  my  dear  mother  lay  composed 
upon  her  cold  couch,  they  wished  to 
compel  me  to  bed,  while  some  of  them 
watched  with  the  dead ;  but  I  resisted 
them  so  stubbornly  they  were  obliged 
to  allow  me  to  remain  sole  watcbei 
with  her  whose  sole  earthly  friend  I  had 
been. 

It  may  have  been  eleven  o'clock  of 
that  strange  night — I  cannot  tell — when 
I  heard  some  one  weeping  softly  in  the 
room.  I  looked  about  in  vague  eui^ 
prise.  Just  inside  the  door,  on  a  little 
stool,  sat  a  small  figure  in  a  white  fit>clc 
The  light  was  too  dim  for  me  to  recog- 
nize the  intruder ;  for  several  moments 
I  questioned  if  it  were  a  spirit  When 
she  saw  that  I  noticed  her,  she  rose  up 
and  crept  timidly  toward  me.  It  was 
Oracle. 

"  Don't  scold^me,  Maurice,'*  she  sob- 
bed, laying  her  head  against  my  shoulder. 
"  I  heard  them  say  tJiat  you  would  not 
let  them  sit  with  you,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  your  being  here,  so 
lonely.  Tou  might  .think  you  had  no 
friends.  Besides/ 1  felt  so  bad  when  I 
heard  she—she  was  dead.  I  loved  her 
•^indeed  I  did.  So  I  stole  away ;  thejr 
think  I  am  in  bed  at  home — fpi  1  felt 
as  if  I  must  stay  with  you." 

I  could  not  send  her  away.  She  drew 
up  the  low  seat  and  sat  by  my  side. 
At  times  I  forgot  all  about  her;  but 
whenever  I  realized  where  I  was,  I  felt 
her  little  cold  hand  nestled  in  mine. 
Dear  child  I  not  many  older  ones  could 
have  kept  so  patient,  faithful  watch. 
Afier  the  funeral,   I  prepared  to  go 
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away.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  me 
hi  Wardyille,  for  Evelyn  was  away  in 
a  remote  boarding-schooL  My  mother 
had  encouraged  me  to  believe  that  I  had 
talents  as  an/artist,  and  there  was  now 
nothing  to  withhold  me  fix»m  the  course 
I  had  long  desired  to  pursue.  I  sold 
that  precious  little  home — so  dear  that 
every  rose-tree  and  bunch  of  violets,  the 
paper  on  the  walls,  the  worn  carpet  on 
the  floors^-every  thingi  seemed  to  hold 
a  part  of  my  heart  The  source  of  our 
slender  income  had  never  been  known 
to  me,  and  the  secret  of  it  died  with  my 
mother.  Doubtless,  had  not  she  been 
taken  away  so  suddenly,  she  would  have 
expliuned  all,  now  that  I  had  come  to 
an  age  to  appreciate  her  motives. 

One  cold  morning  of  early  winter  saw 
me  on  the  steps  of  that  house  which  now 
belonged  to  others,  and  beside  me,  two 
trunks.  One  of  these  held  my  mother's 
clothing,  drawings,  books,  and  other 
aouvenirs  which  now  were  my  most  pre- 
cious possessions — the  other  contained 
my  own  small  wardrobe,  and  the  few 
hundred  dollars  which  had  come  from 
the  sale  of  the  property.  The  stage 
which  was  to  convey  me  to  the  railroad 
station  rolled  up ;  I  took  a  seat  outside, 
beside  the  driver,  and,  as  we  dashed 
through  the  outskirts  of  Wardville,  I  saw 
a  slender  little  figure  on  the  portico  of  a 
stately  house,  waving  a  handkerchief  in 
mute  fiurewell. 

I  had  had  an  interview  with  Grade 
the  previous  evening.  She  had  oome  to 
bid  me  good-by,  and  I  had  given  her 
that  little  miniature  of  my  baby  self 
which  my  mother  had  painted,  in  return 
for  her  patiently  bestowing  upon  me 
every  bit  of  information  which  she  pos- 
sessed concerning  Evelyn.  In  my  fool- 
hah  vanity  and  mad  passion,  I  hoped  that 
when  Evelyn  came  home,  she  would 
the  picture,  and  want  it 


IV. 

**FOBT!RAIT  OF  A  LADT.** 

Fomt  years  I  had  been  a  hard-working 
■tadent    I  was  not  ignorant,  enthrely, 


when  I  began  my  studies  in  New 
York.  My  mother*s  taste  and  knowledge 
had  been  of  inesUmable  value  to  me. 
The  previous  year,  I  had  hoped  that 
some  of  my  pictures  would  gain  access 
to  the  Academy,  but  they  were  rejected, 
at  the  last  hour,  by  the  committee. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  these  four  years,  I 
was  as  much  the  poorer  in  pocket  as  I 
was  richer  in  experience.  I  had  lived 
with  the  closest  economy,  but  my  few 
hundreds  had  melted  away,  and  as  yet  I 
had  not  sold  even  a  sketch.  It  was  high 
time  for  me  to  open  a  studio,  and  enter 
upon  my  profession,  with  a  view  to  get- 
ting a  living.  Hitherto,  I  had  devoted 
myself  to  it  from  love  of  it  The  road 
to  fkme  and  a  competence  appeared 
much  longer,  steeper  and  drearier,  than 
it  had  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  still  on  the 
golden  hill-top  I  saw  no  &ce  smiling 
but  that  of  Evelyn  Ward.  It  was  she 
who  beckoned  me  onward,  and  who  was 
to  crown  me  at  the  summit 

The  second  summer  after  leaving 
Wardville,  I  had  returned  to  it  on  a 
sketching  tour,  walking  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles,  stopping  at 
fium-houses  for  food  and  rest  Evelyn 
had  returned  from  her  "  finishing  school," 
quite  ready  to  take  her  place  as  the 
belle  and  heiress  of  the  village  named 
after  her  wealthy  father.  Willis  Green 
still  paid  court  to  her,  and  I  had  the 
bitter  pleasure  of  meeting  them  occasion- 
ally, riding  out  together  on  spirited 
steeds,  while  I  trudged  along  the  dusty 
highway  with  my  portfolio  slung  at  my 
back.  On  these  occasions,  Evelyn  honor- 
ed me  with  a  nod,  but  Willis  never 
looked  at  me ;  he  could  not  forget  the 
thrashing  I  had  given  him.  They  were 
a  handsome  couple:  on  horseback,  Mies 
Ward  was  magnificent 

Little  Grace  I  seldom  saw,  tot  I  could 
not  call  at  her  home.  She  was  growing 
into  a  young  lady  now,  who  could  no 
longer  erieourage  a  friendless  boy.  When 
I  saw  her  once,  by  chance,  she  told  me 
that  it  was  her  turn  to  be  sent  to  the 
finishing-school,  and  tnat  she  should  be 
away  two  years.  She  appeared  cold  and 
constrained;  I  thought  the  world  was 
chiyiging  even  her  innocent  impulses. 
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When  I  went  back  to  the  ci^»  after 
that  vidit,  time  seemed  to  me  to  be  turn- 
iag  to  lead.  Evelyn  would  be  married 
in  a  year  or  two ;  she  had  beanx  by  the 
score,  and  here  was  I  as  far,  apparently, 
from  being  able  to  enter  into  competition 
with  them,  as  when  I  was  a  boy.  I 
grew  melancholy.  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  I  would  have  made  the  very 
ideal  of  an  artist  in  those  days,  had  my 
picture  been  taken.  I  think  I  let  my 
hak  grow  long,  and  that  buttons  and 
collars  were  neglected.  However,  I  did 
not  cease  to  work — ^I  was  so  miserable, 
that  I  lii^bored  to  kill  time.  To  soothe 
my  lonely,  aching  soul,  I  b^an  a  life- 
size  portrait  uf  my  mother  in  her  youth. 
For  a  guide,  I  had  a  miniature  taken 
when  she  was  not  over  twenty ;  then  I 
had  the  deathless  memory  of  her  grace- 
flil  movements  and  noble  figure.  It  was 
a  labor  of  love.  I  worked  upon  it 
three  months.  I  felt  that  if  I  had  genius 
the  best  effort  it  could  achieve  could  not 
sufficiently  consecrate  that  fair  beauty 
of  one  whose  life  had  been  like  a  bright 
stream  suddenly  wasting  itself  and  dis- 
appearing in  desert  sands.  I  ):e8olved 
to  conquer  (he  prejudices  4>f  the  Acad- 
emy against  an  unknown  student,  and 
enter  it  first  with  this  woric.  In  this  I 
was  not  disappointed.  My  "  Portrait  of 
a  Lady'*  hung  upon  the  walls,  and 
crowds  came  to  gaze  upon  it  in  common 
with  the  other  pictures  with  which  it 
had  the  honor  to  be  associated. 

I  lingered  often  and  long  in  the 
Academy,  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  a  young  artist  who  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  being  represented  there  for  the  first 
time.  My  picture  attracted  its  full  share 
of  attention.  I  was  quite  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  admiration  it  excited  was 
given  more  to  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
woman  than  to  the  skill  of  her  por- 
trayer,  though  I  had  given  the  most 
painstaking  care  to  the  drapery  and  ac- 
cessories. The  dress  waa  the  aame  as 
that  worn  in  the  miniature— -a  blue  bro- 
cade ;  and  the  ornaments  were  copied 
from  those  of  my  mother  which  I  had 
In  my  possession. 

I  think  it  was  the  second  week  of  the 
exhibition,  that  I  went  in  one  morning, 


rather  early,  and  found  an  old  gentle- 
man, with  silver-white  hair  and  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  standing  before  my  pictora 
I  passed  by,  in  affected  careleesneBS, 
when  he  turned  upon  me  sucli  a  wild 
look,  that  the  thought  crossed  me  that 
he  might  have  been  insane. 

That  old  gentleman  was  my  grand- 
father! 

"Whose — ^whose — ^whose  portrait  is 
that?  Who— who— who  pamted  it? 
Hby?" 

^  It  is  my  mother's,  and  I  painted  it" 

**What — ^what — ^whafs  your  name? 
Hayr 

"  Maurice  Ballaert** 

Then,  of  course,  it  all  came  out  The 
explanation  was  a  long  one,  but  I  will 
compress  it  My  mother's  family  was 
respectable  and  wealthy ;  she,  the  oldest 
daughter,  had  been  wooed  and  won  by 
a  French  gentleman,  with  whose  creden- 
tials her  father  never  was  fully  satisfied. 
In  fact,  he  opposed  the  match,  and  the 
couple  ran  away.  After  then-  marriage, 
he  forgave  tliem,  and  they  came  home 
to  live  with  him ;  in  his  house  I  was 
bom.  "Mj  mother  madly  loved  my 
father — the  more,  that  the  .rest  of  the 
fiunily  distrusted  him.  When  I  was 
about  two  years  of  age,  a  woman  arrived 
from  Paris  to  whom  my  father  had  been 
previously  married.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it;  she  had  the  proo6  with 
her.  The  guilty  man  was  away  at  the 
time  on  business  in  a  neighboring  city. 
That  night  my  mother,  with  her  child, 
disappeared.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
trace  her  without  avail.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  she  had  committed 
suicide ;  her  parents  and  family  put  on 
mourning,  believing  her  to  be  dead. 
Mr.  Ballaert  fied  to  California. 

Dear  mother!  dear,  heart-broken 
mother !  sinless,  but  sinned  against ! 
How  clearly  I  could  read  the  modvet 
which  had  driven  her  to  that  sad  exile. 
Too  sensitive  to  bear  the  pity,  curiodty 
or  blame  of  the  world,  her  faith  raddy 
broken,  her  love  outraged,  what  oould 
she  do  but  flee  away  with  her  child, 
where  she  could  bring  him  np,  his 
name,  if  possible,  untainted  by  the  stfg^ 
ma  of  his  father's  acts  I 
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I  wept  more  fheely  than  I  had  since 
the  day  of  her  burial,  as  I  listened  to  her 
sad  histoiy  finom  the  lips  of  those  who 
knew  it  best ;  and  I  did  not  weep  alone. 
Uncles,  annts  and  coasins  gathered  about 
me  with  their  sympathy.  As  for  my 
grandfather,  (who  did  not  stutter  except 
when  greatly  excited,)  I  at  once  became 
his  idol.  I  was  Emily*s  child,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  a£3rmation,  which  I  never 
doubted,  '*  a  fine  boy !  a  splendid  young 
manP  As  if  good  fortune  must  be 
heaped  upon  me,  after  being  so  long 
withheld,  I  learned  that  I  was  the  heir 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  my 
fiither,  dying  in  CaUforuia,  had  willed  to 
me,  should  I  be  discovered  among  the 
living.  In  that  will  he  expressed  his 
love  for  my  mother,  solemnly  asserting 
that  he  would  not  have  married  her,  had 
he  not  heard  that  his  first  wife,  whom  he 
hated,  was  dead  the  year  before.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  has  gone  to  that  bar 
wh^re  the  truth  is  made  apparent 


V. 

THB   UlSTT  BBOOHB  FIBST. 

A  YXBT  brief  time  after  this  import* 
a&t  occurrence  found  me  in  Wardville. 
I  had  heard  that  Evelyn  had  discarded 
Willis  Green,  (he  was  too  young  for  her 
now,)  and  was  about  to  be  married  to  a 
leading  Philadelphian,  a  widower,  who 
had  come  to  the  village  on  business  con- 
nected with  cotton.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it  .  ♦*  Cotton,"  "  money,"  "  widow- 
ers,'* ** distinguished  position" — what 
had  they  to  do  with  so  beautiful  and 
proud  a  creature,  whose  every  thought 
should  be  a  romance  ?  No  I  I  was  not 
too  late  1  I  would,  at  least,  strive  gal- 
lantly fijr  the  prize.  So  I  made  haste 
to  Wardville. 

It  was  a  rosy  evening  in  the  last  of 
Hay  that  I  approached  the  house  of  the 
Wards,  to  which  I  had  been  that  day 
invited  by  the  cotton  factor,  who  had 
called  on  me  at  the  hotel,  ignoring  my 
past  in  view  of  my  present  The  sun 
had  sunk  firom  view,  but  his  warm  light 
•tin  deluged  the  gard^i  which  lay  at 
one  aide,  a  spot  of  perftmie  and  bloom, 


as  I  walked  up  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  portico.  Looking  at  this  garden 
with  beating  heart,  to  calm  myself  with 
its  quiet,  I  saw  a  young  lady,  in  a  white 
dress,  sitting  in  a  little  temple,  looking 
at  the  western  sky.  Was  it  Evelyn  f 
Tes  I  My  heart  throbbed  audibly ;  then 
a  sudden  impulse  overcame  me.  I 
walked  quickly  along  the  garden-path  to 
Ikhe  entrance  of  the  temple.  Hearing 
my  step,  she  turned.  More  beautiful 
than  ever  I  the  same  deep-blue  eyes,  the 
same  forehead  and  dimpled  chin,  and 
waves  of  glistening  hairl — not  a  year 
older — as  fresh,  as  lovely,  and  (so  it 
seemed)  more  gentle  and  gracious  than 
of  old.  The  chilling  hauteur  had  all 
melted  firom  her  deportment 

Oh,  Joy  I  the  rosy  smile  and  blush 
which  rippled  over  her  face,  sent  the 
first  delicious  foretaste  of  my  happiness 
to  my  eager  soul. 

**  Mr.  Ballaert,  now,  not  Maurice,**  she 
said,  very  soft  and  low,  holding  out  her 
hand,  and  looking  on  the  ground. 

I  took  her  hand ;  I  kissed  it,  thrice, 
a  dozen  times;  it  was  not  with* 
drawn. 

"  Do  not  be  so  kind  to  me,**  I  said, 
"  or  I  shall  not  have  the  strength  to  be 
wise.  I  have  loved  you  so  long — so 
many  years — so  deeply,  that  your  first 
smile  will  bring  my  love  down  in  a  tor- 
rent to  overwhelm  you.**  I  was  not 
looking  at  her  now,  for  I  had  sunk  to 
my  knees,  and  had  my  face  bowed  upon 
her  hands.  "Evelyn,  do  I  dare  hope 
that  you  are  listening  to  me  ?** 

There  was  an  effort  to  withdraw  the 
hands ;  I  looked  up ;  her  fisice  was  pale, 
and  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeka 

"  It  is  not  Evelyn,**  she  said,  "  it  is 
*  little  Qracie.*    Did  you  not  know  me?*' 

I  sprung  up,  looking  like  a  fool,  I  dare 
say. 

**  Did  you  not  know  that  Evelyn  is  to 
be  married  to-morrow  ?'* 

Then,  when  I  did  not  answer,  with  a 
tremble  of  the  lip— - 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Maurice;  in* 
deed,  indeed  I  am.** 

But,  I  was  not  sorry  for  myselC 
I  stood  a  step  or  two  apart,  my  finoe 
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turned  away.  The  pain,  the  despair 
pictured  upon  it,  I  could  not  endure 
should  be  read  even  by  those  soft  eyes. 
I  did  not  heed,  I  scarcely  heard  those 
sweet,  unselfish  words — "  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  Maurice  ;  indeed,  indeed  I  am.** 
Those  other  words :  "  Evelyn  is  to  be 
married  to-morrow,"  rung  in  my  ears 
until  every  thing  grew  dark  about  me. 

Presently  I  heard  voices  and  laughter. 
Gay,  rippling  tones,  which  I  knew  too 
well,  sounded  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  I  looked,  and  saw  Evelyn  step- 
ping fh>m  an  open  window  into  the 
garden,  followed  by  the  man  who  was 
to  become  her  husband  on  the  morrow. 
He  was  bald,  fat, ''  and  forty" — but  he 
had  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
of  a  dealer  in  cotton.  Evelyn  seemed 
perfectly  contented  with  him,  as  she 
hung  upon  his  arm,  smiling  at  his  re- 
marks. 

They  came  directly  toward  the  sum- 
mer-house. Some  way — I  can  not  ex- 
plain it  to  myself — I  grew  cool,  and 
gathered  all  my  faculties  about  me  as 
they  approached.  I  could  not  only 
criticise  the  lover  but  the  beloved. 
Eveljm  had  changed.  She  was  older, 
and  the  haughtiness,  the  worldUness,  had 
increased  ;  there  was  something  almost 
supercilious  in  her  smile ;  and  I  knew 
that  her  heart  was  more  engaged  with 
the  bridal  fineries,  and  the  city  splen- 
dors about  tu  follow,  than  with  the 
tacredness,  the  awe,  the  joy  of  her  new 
position. 

As  they  slowly  sauntered  along,  talk- 
ing of  some  arrangement  for  the  mor- 
row, my  eyes  turned  fi*om  them  to  the 
young  girl  on  the  bench.  She  was 
making  a  great  e£fort  to  put  the  trouble 
out  of  her  face,  but,  as  I  regarded  her,  a 
burning  blush  swept  over  cheek  and 
brow. 

At  right  of  that  I  began  to  real- 
ize the  position  in  which  my  rash 
avowal  had  placed  her.  Supposing  my 
declaration  addressed  to  herself,  she  l^ad 
allowed  me  to  see  that  it  would  not 
have  been  distastefhl ;  and  now,  a  terri- 
ble shame  devoured  her.  How  beauti- 
All  she  looked  in  that  maiden  shame  1 
My  heart  was  touched  with  a  pity  as 


deep  as  that  which  she  had  avowed  fi>r 
me.  And  when  Evelyn  came  up,  and 
recognized  me  (in  my  new  position^ 
with  a  warmth  she  had  never  before 
shown,  even  going  so  &r  in  her  welcome 
as  to  declare  I  was  Just  the  one  she 
wanted  to  pair  off  wiUi  a  pretty  girl  as 
an  attendant  at  the  wedding,  a  revul- 
sion, as  curious  as  it  was  sudden  and 
abiding,  took  place  in  mc.  Explain  it 
who  may,  it  was  nevertheless  true,  that 
in  that  hour  my  old  passion  was  as  com- 
pletely obliterated  as  if  it  never  had 
been,  and  there  arose  before  my  mental 
vision  a  succession  of  past  scenes,  now 
colored  with  the  present  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, contempt — ^almost  hate.  My  man- 
hood had  asserted  itself  over  my  self-re- 
spect— my  pride,  my  power  over  circum- 
stances asserted  itself  in  that  one  mo- 
ment, and  I  confronted  the  ootton- 
bought  beauty  as  one  who  had  ftdly 
triumphed  over  a  foe  tck)  insignificant 
for  my  anger. 

But,  even  as  I  stood  there  before 
the  worldly  woman,  the  vision,  as  it 
were,  lifted  away  the  curtain  from  my 
own  past,  and  I  looked  to  behold  in 
that  past  what  never  before  had  im- 
pressed me.  Oracle,  little  Gracie,  seek- 
ing to  soothe  mc  in  my  boyish  mortifi- 
cation— beside  me  in  my  hour  of  agony, 
at  my  mother*s  death-bed — waving  ma 
&rewell  when  I  started  out  in  the  Jour- 
ney of  life  I  Gracie,  the  ever  true,  ever 
gentle,  ever  good.  Gracie,  first  to  un- 
derstand me — the  last  to  leave  me. 
Gracie,  who,  through  all  the  long  years, 
had  been  true  to  my  memory — ^fidthfUl 
to  her  own  pure  impulses ;  for,  had  she 
not,  in  that  hour,  avowed  all  f 

The  vision  passed  like  a  flash,  but  it 
was  enough  to  teach  me  a  new  truth. 
An  almost  inexpressible  tenderness — a 
yearning  to  atone  for  a  great  wrong 
committed,  filled  my  heart;  and  a  sud- 
den resolution  prompted  me  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  stand  as  eighth  grooms- 
man. My  manner  was  that  of  one  who 
had  won  in  a  life-and-death  contest — 
composed,  deliberate  •  while,  within,  my 
heart  was  terribly,  deeply  moved. 

The  lown  passed  on,  leaving  at 
alone.     Gkacie  arose  to  go,  so  hea^jr 
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bordened  with  her  oonfasion  and  pain 
as  to  make  my  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

"  Darling  Qracie  —  angel  Oracle !" 
The  words  were  nttered  by  my  lips  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
very  heart's  center,  for  they  thrilled  and 
startled  me  by  their  mtense  fervor. 

Grace  paused  like  one  in  a  dream. 
She  gazed  intently  for  a  moment  into 
my  tear-dimmed  e/es,  then  the  crimson 
all  left  her  face,  until  she  became  as 
pale  as  one  terror-stricken. 

"  Grade,  darling — ^you  who  have  loved 
me  so  long  and  so  truly — whom  I  have 
worshiped,  and  yet,  until  this  moment, 
knew  it  not — Gracie,  gentle,  pure  and 
good — ^I  lay  at  your  feet  the  holiest  love 
it  is  in  my  inmost  soul  to  o£fer.  Gracie, 
will  you  come  here  to-night  and  permit 
me  to  tell  you  of  the  love  I  hold  for  you 
— ^for  you — ^for  you  T* 

I  could  say  no  more.  The  pallor 
which  overspread  her  face  as  my  words 
came  forth,  passed  away,  and  the  rich 
crimson  came  in  its  stead — ^but  only  for 
a  moment,  as  if  some  sudden  pang  had 
come  to  terrify  her  timid  love  again, 
and  she  became  pale  once  more-~oh, 
how  pale! 

Clasping  her  hands  over  her  bosom 
as  if  to  still  its  terrible  throbbing,  she 
retreated  backward  from  the  temple. 
Pausing  a  moment  in  its  shadow  she 
Bobbed:  ** Maurice,  come  to-night,  but 
oh,  do  not  come  to  repeat  such  words 
as  have  Just  passed  your  lips,  for  I 
know — ^I  know  it  never  can  be— -never 
can  beT'  and  she  fled  up  the  walk  to- 
ward the  house  as  if  pursued. 

She  was  not  pursued,  save  by  my 
troubled  thoughts.  The  agony  im- 
printed on  her  fair,  pure  face  was  too 
real,  too  desolating  to  give  me  much 
peace  during  the  remaining  hours  of 
that  most  momentous  of  days.  How 
the  hours  passed  I  never  knew.  Only 
I  well  remember  the  keen  but  weighty 
pain  which  oppressed  my  heart,  that 
seemed  like  a  heart  of  lead  and  a  heart 
of  fire.  Night  found  me  there,  but  not 
until  the  shadows  had  deepened  so  as  to 
render  the  lines  stamped  upon  my  fiice 
invisible  to  her  before  whom  I  was  to 
tx>w  in  supplication  and  in  worship. 


I  entered  the  temple  to  find  Gracie 
already  there.  I  moved  to  her  side, 
took  her  trembling  hand  in  mine,  and — 
and — well,  I  don*t  know  what  occurred ; 
but  when  ten  o'clock  came  we  bqth 
stood  outside  the  temple,  hand  locked 
in  hand,  as  deeply,  reverently  happy  as 
two  human  hearts  could  be. 

**  Good-night,  my  Gracie,  and  may 
good  angels  keep  you,'*  I  said,  im- 
printing the  betrothal  kiss  upon  her  up- 
turned forehead. 

There  was  excitement  over  the  wed- 
ding, next  day,  in  the  Ward  mansion ; 
in  fact,  there  was  a  sensation,  for  there 
were  two  weddings,  one  of  which  was 
so  unexpected  as  to  amaze  even  the 
minister.  Mr.  Ward  alone  knew  of  the 
arrangement,  for,  hand  in  hand,  that 
morning,  Gracie  and  myself  had  asked 
his  forgiveness  and  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage on  that  very  day,  and,  not  averse 
to  the  **  joke,"  as  he  termed  it,  it  was  all 
easily  arranged.  Gracie  became  my 
wife  in  right  good  earnest,  and  that  was 
no  Joke ;'  or,  if  a  Joke,  one  which  I  wish 
may  be  repeated  by  eveiy  single  man  in 
the  land,  until  all  the  pure  and  good 
women  are  won.         ^ 

Often  and  often  I  say,  when  looking 
out  fh>m  my  own  experience,  upon  the 
ways  of  wedlock : 

"  Alas,  that  so  many  many  the 
worldly,  and  overlook  the  richness  of  a 
love  that  is  not  at  all  worldly  f 


A  PLEA  AND  A  PROTEST. 

THE  question  of  "  restoration  "  of  the 
States  lately  in  arms  against  the 
Union  should  receive  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  every  good  citizen.  It  pre- 
sents so  many  features  of  moral,  social 
and  political  importance,  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assuming  it  of  more  signifi- 
cance to  the  well-being  of  the  country 
than  all  other  questions  combined. 

One  feature  of  the  question  we  pro- 
pose to  canvass — ^namely,  the  repmani^ 
aUce  value  of  populations. 

The  South  repudiated,  as  a  section,  its 
obligations  to,  and  connection  with,  the 
Union,  because  of  its  practical  minority 
M  a  decHon.     It  is  the  merest  folly  to 
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assume  that  States  seceded  because  of  any 
sins  of  commis^on  practiced  by  the 
North.  The  alleged  grievanoes  regard- 
ing runaway  slaves  and  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  slavery  in  the  terrilories,  were 
only  concomitants  of  a  deeper,  more  sig- 
nificant cause — ^the  vast  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Free  States,  and,  by 
virtue  of  this,  their  ability  to  control 
representation  in  the  interests  of  Free 
Labor.  In  that  fact  lay  the  prima  incen- 
tive to  the  secesmon  movement  Tliat 
movement  would  have  been  reserved  for 
a  future  day,  had  not  the  census  of  1860, 
and  the  vote  polled  that  year,  for  the 
Free-State  candidates,  demonstrated  the 
final  close  of  the  reign  of  the  South  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.*  Said  Mr.  Ev- 
erett :  **  Out  of  seventy-two  years,  since 
the  organization  of  this  government,  the 
executive  chair  has,  for  sixty-four  years, 
been  filled  nearly  all  the  time  by  South- 
em  Presidents ;  or,  when  not  by  South- 
em  men,  by  those  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  South.  For  a  still  longer 
period  the  controlling  influences  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  departments  of 
the  government  have  centered  in  the 
same  quarter.  Of  all  the  ofllces  in  the 
gift  of  the  central  power,  in  every  de- 
partment, far  more  than  her  proportion- 
ate share  has  always  been  enjoyed  by 
the  South." 

Every  decennial  census,  after  the  year 
1800,  changed  the  relative  order  of  the 
States — the  balance  slowly  but  certainly 
shifting  to  the  North.  As  Virginia's 
voice  had,  from  the  formation  of  the 
Government  up  to  the  year  named,  been 
almost  supreme,  she  beheld  her  power 

*  The  South  eo  oonstraed  the  rote,  thoagh  it  is 
a  flict  thnt  the  Repablican  cADdidiite  wa«  elected 
only  ihroaKb  the  dlTifilon  of  the  vote  against 
him .    That  vote  stood : 

For  opposition, 2,804,660 

For  Uucoln  and  Hamlin,  .      -       -       1,867,610 

ViOorlty  against  Free  State  candidates,     946,960 

Had  the  Democracy  been  onited,  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  have  been  defeated  by  a  beavv  vote,  viz: 
ForBonglas,  ....    1,866,976 
For  Bndkenridge,       •  847,968 

S,S18,999 

For  Lincoln, 1.867,610 

Majority  against  Lincoln,     ...       856,819 

So  that,  in  fhct,  those  responsible  for  Xr.  Lin- 
coln's ilrst  election  were  those  who  seceded  from 
the  Charleston  Democratio  nominating  conTen- 
tkm. 


passing  away  with  something  of  dismay. 
In  1790  she  stood  first  among  the  States 
in  population  and  wealth ;  in  1880  she 
was  third;  in  1840  she  was  fourth; 
while  in  1860  she  had  gone  down,  in  the 
graduated  scale,  to  the  position  of  fifth 
State  in  the  Union.  As  with  Vh-ginia 
so  with  the  South,  generally.  In  the 
heavy  increase,  shown  by  each  census, 
of  the  Northern  States,  they  read  the 
doom  of  their  political  and  sectional 
ascendency,  and,  like  men  resolved  never 
to  yield  their  prestige,  or  to  abdicate 
their  power,  the  study  of  Southern  Con- 
gressmen was  how  to  add  neto  States  to 
their  section.  Though  overridden  in  the 
Lower  House  by  the  {ibpular  majority 
of  the  North,  they  could,  by  multiplying 
slave  States,  retain  their  ascendency  in  the 
Senate— the  branch  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Executive  in  its  ability  to  control 
legislation,  and  to  which,  alone,  was  com- 
mitted the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
all  Presidential  nominations. 

To  further  this  end,  Louisiana  Terri- 
toiy,  embracing  what  is  now  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  was  purchased 
of  France  at  a  heavy  cost  in  gold  firom 
the  United  States  Treasury  ;*  and  thua 
the  UnUed  States  became  proprietor,  in 
fiict  and  law,  of  that  entire  region.f  But 
the  opening  of  the  great  North-West 
Territory,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1798, 
more  than  counterbalanced,  in  a  political 
aspect,  the  Louisiana  purchase ;  and 
again  new  domains  were  annexed  to  the 
South,  by  General  Oovemment  purchase. 
Mississippi  was  partitioned  from  the  re> 
gion  owned,  by  old  charter  title,  by  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bought  the  country  first  of 
Georgia,  then  of  the  Indians,  whose  titles 
G^rgia  had  failed  to  suppress ;  thenoe 
Mississippi  became  a  State  entitled  to  re- 
presentation.    Alabama  soon  was  carved 

«  We  know  Jefferson  regarded  the  purchase  at 
nnconvtitDtional,  hat  thai  dtd  not  prevent  its 
coDsammation .  The  excuse  put  forward-«f  the 
commercial  necessity  of  the  purchase  was,  after 
all,  hut  the  t^condmy  motive:  the  real  motive 
was  the  ascendency  which  the  vast  slave  reigion 
would  give  the  south  in  Congress. 

t  If  proprietor  in  fhct,  how  could  those 
States  assume  thHr  right  to  secede  T  The  most 
liberal  or  illiberal  construction  of  law  would  ftui 
to  establish  a  right  of  secession  in  their  cases. 
They  could  only  go  out  of  the  Union  by  Beroln- 
tian  or  hj  oonsent  of  the  Union. 
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out  of  Mississippi  and  Geoi^a,  to  appre- 
date  Southern  Congressional  strength. 
Florida  was  purchased  horn  Spain,  with 
Federal  Government  gold,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

All  these  special  purchases  by  the 
United  States,  contributed  to  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  slave  section.  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  ere  long,  were  added  to  the 
slave  list — the  latter  only  after  a  most 
determined  struggle  on  the  part  of  North- 
ern members,  who  beheld,  in  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  slave  system,  the 
dangers  which  eventually  culminated  in 
the  attempted  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
But,  by  Henry  Clay's  great  influence,  and 
the  establishment,  as  a  compromise,  of 
the  parallel  86<>  80' — north  of  which,  it 
was  covenanted,  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  panishment 
for  crime,  never  should  be  permitted — ^the 
convulsion  was  calmed,  and  Missouri 
came  in  as  a  slave  State. 

This  brought  matters  down  to  1820 ; 
and  so  they  remained  until  1840,  when 
the  census  once  more  came,  with  its  ar- 
ray of  figures,  to  send  terror  into  the 
Southern  ranks.  It  was  then  evident 
that,  without  new  accessions  of  territory, 
the  slave  interest  would  be  placed  in  the 
minority,  and  its  long  reign  ended.  More 
territory  must  be  had ;  the  General  Gov- 
ernment again  must  become  almoner  to 
consummate  the  subtly  covered  designs 
of  the  intriguants.  To  the  North  they 
could  not  go,  for  there  gleamed  the  sword 
of  Henry  Clay's  compromise.  To  the 
South  they  could  only  go  by  conquest 
or  purchase  of  soil  from  a  foreign  power. 
To  purchase  it  was  impossible,  because 
the  North  would  not  consent,  even  if 
Mexico  should  name  her  price.  The 
trick  of  Texan  "  annexation  "  was  con- 
ceived— so  despicable  a  trick,  indeed, 
that  the  North  revolted  at  it,  and  Henry 
Clay,  as  the  champion  of  the  Whig 
party,  ran  for  the  Presidency  as  the  anti- 
annexation  candidate.  But  in  vain.  The 
SiDuthem  propagandists  succeeded  in 
having  the  Democratic  party  adopt  the 
issue;  and  James  K.  Polk,  a  zealous 
pro-slave  emissaiy,  was  chosen  President 
to  create  a  war  against  Mexico  in  order 
to  secure  Texas.     War  followed,  and 


Texas  became  ours  at  a  cost  of  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  This  accession  quieted 
the  South,  for  a  while.  The  region  was 
vast  enough  to  make  five  States  and  thus 
to  add  ten  votes  to  the  Southern  side  in 
the  United  States  Senate— enough  to 
perpetuate  the  old  rule. 

The  Fates,  however,  seemed  bound  to 
thwart  these  well-laid  plans.  Soon  the 
census  of  1860  announced  an  exhibit  as 
astounding  to  the  slave  propagandists  as 
it  was  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  free 
labor.  Now  had  come  the  moment 
when  slavery  must  give  over  the  contest 
and  yield  to  the  inevitable  course  of  pro- 
gress toward  free  institutions.  The 
Texan  scheme  had  &iled  because  emigra- 
tion would  not  take  that  course,  but  filled 
up  the  Northern  free  soil  in  preference ; 
and  Texas  bid  fair,  for  years,  to  remain 
a  smgle  State.  The  '*  friends  of  the 
South"  were  bafiled,  effectually  and  per- 
manently, if  mare  new  territory  could  not 
be  added  quickly  to  their  strength. 
Desperate  cases  require  desperate  rem- 
edies in  politics  as  in  medicine ;  and  the 
domineering  men  of  the  South  in  Con- 
gress were  Just  the  men  to  conceive  and 
carry  forward  the  new  programme  which 
was  jto  perpetuate  their  ascendency.  Or, 
failmg  to  do  this,  it  would  offer  a  popu- 
lar pretext  for  initiating  the  long  but 
secretly  conceived  project  to  dismember 
the  Union  and  erect  a  Slave  Confederacy 
which  should,  eventually,  absorb  Mexi- 
co, and  thus  become  the  dominant  power 
in  the  Western  World.* 

"Away  with  the  Missouri  Compro- 

*  Long  conceiyed.  Bald  Andrew  Jackson,  ift 
hie  letter  to  Key.  J.  8.  Crawford.  May  let,  1888 : 

"  I  have  had  a  laborlone  task  here,  bat  nallifl- 
cation  is  dead,  and  Its  actors  and  courtiers  win 
only  be  remembered  by  the  people  to  be  execra- 
ted for  their  wicked  designs  to  sever  and  destroy 
the  only  good  Ooyemment  on  the  globe,  and 
that  prosperity  and  happiness  we  ei^y  oyer 
every  other  portion  of  the  world.  Haman*B 
gallows  ought  to  be  the  fote  of  all  such  ambitlona 
men  who  would  involve  the  country  in  civil  war, 
and  all  the  evils  in  its  train,  that  they  might 
reign  and  ride  on  Its  whirlwinds,  and  direct  the 
storm.  The  free  people  of  the  United  States  have 
spoken,  and  consigned  these  wicked  demagogues 
to  their  proper  doom.  Take  care  of  your  nulli- 
Hers  you  have  amons  you.  Let  them  meet  the 
indignant  Arowns  of  every  man  who  loves  his 
country.  The  tariff,  it  Is  now  well  known,  was 
a  mere  pretext.  ♦  •  ♦  Therefore,  the  tariff 
was  the  only  pretext,  and  disunion  and  a  Sooth- 
em  Ck)nfederacy  the  real  object.  The  next  pre- 
text will  be  the  Ninro,  or  the  Slavery  Queation.** 
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miser  became  the  startling  ciy;  and 
once  more  the  sadly  misled  Democratic 
party  was  made  to  do  the  work  of  the 
men  managing  Southern  politics.  As  a 
party  it  stood  forward  for  aJbiuraJUng  the 
solemn  compact  of  1820,  by  which  all 
territory  north  of  86^  80'  was  given  op 
to /Vw  teJ^  forever.  When  that  party 
moved  squarely  up  to  any  issue,  assisted 
by  the  South  as  a  section,  it  could  carry 
forward  in  triumph,  any  issue.  Ko  plea 
availed  to  stay  the  dishonorable  repu- 
diation ;  and,  as  if  it  was  meant  to  see 
how  deeply  the  South  could  abase  the 
Democracy  of  the  Free  States,  a  northern 
man  was  chosen  to  do  the  work  of  open- 
hig  Kansas  to  slaveiy.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  triumphantly  elected ;  and,  true  to 
his  pledges,  he  undertook  the  work  of 
sustaining  slave  settlement  on  free  soil. 
The  ^  Kansas  war "  followed  ;  the 
aroused  spirit  of  free  labor  and  free 
suflhige  would  not  obey  the  will  of  the 
machinators.  Despite  all  the  efforts 
of  President  and  pro-slave  bayonets, 
Kansas  filled  up  with  men  from  the 
North,  and  through  much  tribulation  and 
blood  she  came  into  the  Union  with  a 
Free-Stkte  Constitution. 

Thus  was  the  desperate  intrigue 
thwarted,  as  it  deserved  to  be;  for  a 
more  impious  act  never  was  perpetrated 
nnder  the  guise  of  popular  right  than 
the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  the  Executive  attempt  to  force 
ft«e  labor  from  the  soil. 

The  defeat  in  the  Kansas  conspiracy 
was  decisive  in  a  wider  sense,  however, 
than  merely  to  give  the  Free-State  party, 
tj^en,  a  triumph.  The  Republican  party 
grew  out  of  that  struggle,  while  a  divi- 
sion was  created  in  the  Democratic  party 
which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  its  supremacy. 
Thus  were  the  Fates  jtvenged  at  last ; 
and  the  Southern  scepter  broken :  the  Re- 
public was  made  fi-ee  by  the  very  madness 
of  those  who  would  have  it  otherwise. 

The  important  bearing  which  all 
these  historic  citations  have  upon  the 
present  condition  of  things  will  be  appa- 
rent to  the  reader  who  will  attentively 
consider  our  frirther  remarks. 

By  the  inherent  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions it  is  necessary  that  the  miOo^ty 


shall  rule.     By  '*  consent  of  the  govern- 
ed" is  meant — consent  of  the   major- 
ity as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box ;  other- 
wise we   should  have  no  government. 
All  our  order,  all  our  law,  all  our  pro- 
gress depend  upon   obedience  to  this 
principle  of  submission  to  the  majority 
rule,  and    to    the   abjudication  of  the 
ballot-box.     In  ordering  the  detail  of 
government,  however,  our  fathers  fixed, 
for  the  Slave  States,  a  rule  of  representa- 
tion, in  Congress,  which  did  not  apply  to 
the  Free  States,  or  those  to  become  free. 
In  these  latter,  members  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  were  to  be  elected 
upon  an  apportionment  of  actual  inhabi- 
tants— a  certain  number  of  whom  were 
to  be  entitled  to  a  representative.     In 
the  Slave  States  it  was  arranged,  in  view 
of  certain   contingencies   than    existing 
(but  which,  we  may  add,  soon  ceasejl  to 
prevail),  that  all  the  actual  inhabitants 
should  have  a  representation,  and,  in  addi- 
Uon^  three-fifths  of  all  thefr  slaves  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  hihabitants.     This 
provision,  therefore,  conceded  the  Sonth 
representation  in  Congress  not  only  on 
its  actual  tree  white  population  but  also 
upon  Utt  riaveif   thus  absolutely  giving 
slavery  a  lai^  representation  as  slavery, 
and   rendering  it  possible  for  a  small 
community  of  free  people  to  elect  a  re- 
presentative in  Congress.     Indeed,  it  was 
possible  under  the  rule  for  one  man  to 
own  slaves  enough  to  vote  himself  int« 
Congress  by  one  vote— his  own.     That 
such  an  anomaly  of  representation  should 
have  remained,  after  the  causes  had  ceas- 
ed to  exist  which  induced  its  first  adop- 
tion, was  owing  solely  to  the  power  of 
the  Southern  members  of  Congress  to 
control  legislation  and  to  preserve  thehr 
privileges  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  minority. 

How  the  rule  operated  as  regarded 
the  diversity  of  benefits  conferred  upon 
different  States,  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

South  Carolina,  with  a  white  popular 
tion,  in  1860,  of  801,371,  sent  to  the  Lower 
House  of  Cong^resp/oter  representatives; 
while  Connecticut,  with  an  enumerated 
population  of  460,161  was  allowed  but 
four  members  of  the  House.    Kew  Jeney» 
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with  a  population  of  673,081  had  fioe 
members,  while  Mississippi,  with  only 
854,600  white  population  also  had  five 
members  I 

Ohio,  with  a  free  white  population 
nuMng  that  of  the  six  Btates  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Ifississlppi  and  Louisiana,  had,  by  the 
apportionment  of  1860,  but  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House,  while  the 
six  States  named  had  twentt-bix  ! 

This  singularly  undemocratic  inequal- 
ity of  representation  so  enured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Southern  States  as  to  give 
the  eleven  Commonwealths  which  com- 
posed the  late  "  Southern  Ck)nfederacy  *' 
a  representation  in  the  Lower  Branch 
of  Congress  of  noBty-one  members  to  a 
free  white  population  of  5,581,684— or 
one  member  for  every  01,500  of  enumera- 
ted inhabitants;  while  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  with  a  population  of 
8,185,801  had  only  tytenty-flne  members — 
or  one  to  every  125,000  inhabitants! 
The  Middle  States,  with  a  census  return 
of  7,465,048,  had  but  fifty-iwM  members  I 
The  Western  Slates,  with  a  population 
of  7,870,806,  had  but  sixty-one  members 
—exactly  the  number  g^ven  to  the  Slave 
States  referred  to  whose  white  population 
was  two  and  one-third  millions  lea  I 

Such  a  discrepancy  should  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  intelligent  voter,  belong 
to  what  organization  he  may.  It  is  a 
wrong  against  any  principle  of  swffrage 
which  no  true  democrat  can  recognize 
as  even  approximately  right-— warrant- 
ed by  no  correct  interpretation  of  the 
first  principles  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, whose  rulers  rule  only  by  *'  consent 
of  the  governed."  But,  wrong  and  hu- 
miliating as  it  is,  the  evil  bids  fiiir  to 
gain  additional  political  power.  And 
this  18  what  the  people  of  a  restored 
Union  should  consider,  runo. 

If  the  FBINCIPLB  of  thre&fiflhe  repre- 
imtatwe  iyHem  is  continued  in  force^ 
without  CkmsUtutional  repeal^  toe  ihaU  be- 
hold the  white  population  of  the  South 
doing  the  voting,  not  for  thbbb-fifthb 
^  the  neffroea,  a$  heretofore^  with  the  re- 
wUe  abo9e  indieated^  but  for  fivb-fifths 
tf  the  negroes  f  with  a  renUt  to  greatly  en- 
kamae  their  Otmgreetiondl  strength  ! 


By  the  Constitutional  Amendment, 
slavery  will  be  abolished.  This  will  also 
abolish,  by  negation,  the  three-fifths  rule. 
But,  the  principle,  remaining  unrepealed, 
of  permitting  the  whites  to  represent 
their  negroes,  will  give  to  the  whites  a 
powerful  accession  of  conceded — or, 
rather,  of  usurped — power;  since  all  the 
late  slaves  now  becoming  **  population," 
and  so  being  reckoned  in  tlie  enumera- 
tion, their  entire  representation  is  given 
into  the  hands  of  their  late  masters,  in- 
stead of  a  three-fifths  franchise  as  here- 
tofore. That  is,  1,580,212  more  negroes 
will  be  accorded  a  franchise  enumera- 
tion, adding  fourteen  more  votes  or 
representatives  to  those  who  assume  the 
sole  right  of  representation. 

Are  we  prepared  for  this?  Are  we 
to  fi*ee  the  slaves  only  to  confer  addi- 
tional power  upon  their  masters  lately 
in  rebellion  against  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic? Let  the  refiecting  citizen  an- 
swer. Let  the  old  democratic  State  of 
Pennsylvania  answer  when  she  stares 
this  impending  result  in  the  face : — ^by 
the  new  apportionment  rendered  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  representative  number 
down  to  288,  Pennsylvania  will  have, 
when  the  above  figures  are  added  to  the 
enumerated  list  of  population,  about  21 
representatives,  and  the  seven  States  re- 
ferred to,  viz.:  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Geoigia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  with  an  ag- 
gregate white  population  less  than  that 
of  the  KejTstone  State,  will  have  about 
fifty  representatives! 

No,  we  are  fu><  prepared  for  this  I 
We  are  net  victors  in  the  great  struggle 
for  nationality  to  confer  additional  ebns- 
FiTS  on  the  vanquished,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  as  bitterly  hostile  toward  the' 
North  as  they  were  four  years  ago. 
Repeal  the  three-fifths  rule  as  a  rem- 
nant of  the  order  of  things  dead  and 
buried :  and,  in  its  stead,  insert  the  Con- 
stitutional and  purely  democratic  pro- 
vision that  no  community,  no  State,  no 
section  shall  have  the  power  to  disfiran- 
chise  a  minority  of  its  male  resident 
population  yet  retain  the  power  of  its 
Congressional  representation. 
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LITERATURE  and  Art  in  America 
never  gave  promise  of  better  resalts 
than  now.  While  the  number  of  books 
put  forth  during  1805  is  vastly  less  than 
for  any  year  between  1850  and  1860,  the 
character  of  the  works  is  a  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  progress  toward  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  excellence. 

Take,  for  instance,  tlie  recent  lists  of 
Van  Nostrand,  Appletons,  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  Lippincott,  Scribner,  Harpers,  etc., 
and  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  a  change  fbr  the 
better  already  is  accomplished,  for  pub- 
lishers are  but  the  representatives  of  pub- 
lic taste,  and  issue  Just  what  the  public 
dmnands.  The  majority  of  new  books 
announced  are  of  sterling  interest  and  of 
greater  or  less  permanency  of  value.  A 
moze  earnest  class  of  thinkers  are  wield- 
ing the  pen,  and  men  are  writing  from  a 
higher  and  more  sagacious  inspiration. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  progress  is 
had  in  the  extensive  perusal  given  to 
magazines  and  papers  of  the  better  or 
more  reflective  order.  In  Great  Britain 
the  immense  circulation  obtained  for  the 
"Good  Words"  Monthly,  and  for  the 
"  Leisure  Hour,"  elicited  much  remark, 
considering  the  large  number  of  monthly 
magazines  already,  there,  before  the  pub- 
lic. But,  the  success  attendant  upon  the 
newly-introduced  **  Sunday  Magazine  " 
proved  that,  even  in  Britain,  tastes  do 
change,  and  change  for  the  better.  Ten 
years  ago  such  magazines  as  those  Just 
named  could  not  have  circulated  one- 
tenth  of  their  present  issues ;  and  the 
interesting  fact  that  both  '*  Good  Words  " 
and  "  Sunday  Magazine"  are  very  largely 
read  here,  despite  their  purely  English 
ideas  and  sympathies,  is  significant  of 
the  American  demand  for  a  **  popular" 
literature  of  the  serious,  studious,  weU- 
VunighUd  nature,  of  which  these  English 
magazines  are  types. 

The  popularity  of  the  **  Sunday  Ma- 
gazine" has  impelled  its  publishers  to 
make  New  York  one  of  its  publication 
offices,  from  which  it  is  to  be  served ; 
and  its  wide  circulation  may  be  rq^arded 
as  certain  until  it  shall  be  supplanted  by 


som^  American  magazine  covering  its 
ground  in  an  Am/erican  w&y.  This  the 
new  monthly,  "  Hours  at  Home,"  aims 
to  do,  with  a  flattering  degree  of  snooesa 

In  weekly  Journals,  the  sudden  rise 
of  "The  Nation"  and  "The  Round 
Table"  indicates  progress— devoted,  as 
these  Journals  almost  exclusively  are,  to 
a  severe  standard  of  criticism  in  politics 
and  literature ;  while  the  increasing  cir- 
culation of  all  the  best  weeklies  oonfiims 
the  correctness  of  the  assumption  thai 
American  mind  and  American  tastes  are 
giving  and  receiving  a  purer,  more 
thoughtfhl,  more  definitive  literature  than 
the  most  hopefol  could  have  prophesied 
four  years  ago. 

In  Art,  the  progress  is  marked — nxnt 
so  much,  i)erhaps,  as  the  sndd^i  devel- 
opment of  literature,  but  cleariy  a  pio- 
gress.  Our  artista,  like  our.authors,  have 
received  a  new,  fr^sh,  vigorous  inspire- 
tion;  the  times  which  have  tried  our 
patriotism  have  wrought  fiivorably  npon 
their  creative  faculties ;  and  the  works, 
of  the  younger  race  of  painters  in  parti- 
cular, betray  a  steadier  hand,  a  wiser  pur- 
poee^  H  nobler  ambition  than  before  the 
war.  When  our  **  writers  in  colors  "  are 
^ven  to  understand  that  their  customers 
demand  works  at  once  original,  trae  and 
frill  of  correct  sensilnlity,  they  will  for- 
get oM  mannerisms,  discard  false  or 
maudlin  types,  and  erect,  for  themselves, 
as  our  authors  are  doing,  higher  and 
stronger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no&ettt 
standards  of  excellence.  The  prices  paid 
for  good  pictures  certainly  are  inspiriting 
enough,  in  a  material  sense.  The  pmv 
chase,  by  Mr.  McHeniy — ^the  great  Eng- 
lish railway  contractoi^-of  Bientadt's 
"  Rocky  Mountains,"  for  the  princely  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  is  but  an 
indication  of  the  generally  growing  idea 
of  value  which  appertains  to  works  of 
art  Artists  long  and  Justly  have  plead 
poor  patronage  as  an  excuse  for  poor 
pictures.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of 
this,  and  hope  to  see  such  good  resnlta 
as  will  give  to  Amerioan  Art  a  position 
for  the  friture  worthy  of  oar  countijand 
its  studios. 
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FOR  WHATt  ■     .  ^ 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  END  07  THE  WAB  t 

BESIDE  an  ancient  well  I  tied  inj  horse;  '■•. 

Orer  the  cool  recese  a  fhtgrant  lime-tree  drooped ; 
I  stood  bcDenlh  its  ahatle,  and  looked,  or  course, 

To  find  the  bucket  where  the  well-sweep  stooped. 
It  was  not  there ;  Uie  well-curb,  too,  wus  gone ; 

The  water,  far  below,  gleamed  dark  and  siillenlj ; 
I  raised  my  eyes — the  sight  I  then  looked  on 

Was   such,  pray  God  !   as  you  may  never  Bee. 
Two  chimneys  of  a  noble  house  were  left, 

One  tree  stood  where  b.  hundred  noble  elms  liad  been. 
And  srt  and  industry  were  both  bereft 

Of  what  fcir  eyes,  in  days  txjfore,  had  seen. 

iceordlne  to  Act  ot  Con^nis,  In  tbs  jur  ISAG.  t>T  Budle  ahd  CoBrtiri.  Id  the  Clerk'* 
Oflles  or  the  Dialrlct  C«ut  for  ths  Bontbem  Dinrlci  ol  few  Tork. 
You  I.— 7 
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All  there  was  desolate ;  rank  grass  and  weeds 

Darkened  the  ground  that  once  was  bright  with  flowers ; 

Ah  I  where  were  those,  whose  home  the  countiy's  needs 
Had  ravaged  sorely,  in  its  darkest  hours? 

Sadly  I  thought  how  many  young  and  brave 

Will  never  see  their  broken  homes  again, 
But  rest  in  their  unknown,  unhonored  grave, 

Some  careless  trench  in  some  far  battle  plain. 

Doubtless  this   home  had  such — ^youths  full  of  pride. 

Too  proud  to  own  the  nation's  gentle  sway ; 

In  pride  they  perished,  bravely  fought  and   died, 

With  desperate  valor  foremost  in  the  fray. 

• 
This  ruin,  now,  remains  their  monument, 

Their   burial   tablet   in   its  ashes   lies, 

Upon  themselves  recoiled  their  fell  intent. 

Destroying  what  tl^  sought  to  aggrandize.  ' 

Gloomy  with  thought,  again  I  looked  about. 

And.  saw  a  little  cabin,  roughly  made, 
Where  boughs  and  withered  grass  hung  down  without^ 

Just  then  my  horse,  impatient,  loudly  neighed. 

A  feeble  hand  had  slowly  pushed  aside 

A  tattered  rag  that  formed  the  cabin's  door ; 
Out  peered  a  form,  dark-faced  and  woeful-eyed ; 

I  paused,  and  feared  to  look  and  listen  more. 

• 
Approached  me,  then,  a  withered  negro  crone. 

And  one  of  whiter  skin  beside  her  came. 

And  both  seemed  scarcely  else  than  skin  and  bone, 

So  worn  and  shrunken  was  each  feeble  fi*ame. 

The  mistress  and  the  slave — ^'twas  plainly  seen 
That  harsh  and  ruthless  war  had  left  but  these ; 

The  white  upon  the  black  appeared  to  lean. 

Though  neither  could  control  her  weakened  knees. 

The  look  of  each  was  one  of  wistftilness ; 

Both  gazed  at  me  with  mingled  doubt  and  fear, 
As  wondering  if  I  came«  to  curse  or  bless; 

I  waited  by  the  well  till  they  were  near.  | 

Perhaps  the  mistress  saw  the  kindly  glance  %. 

Of  one  who  always  pitied  misery; 
I  know  that  then  she  feared  not  to  advance. 

But  held  a  wooden  pipkin  out  to  me. 

A  little  pipkin,  with  a  cotton  cord — 

She  spoke  as  if  her  burdened  heart  would  burst; 
•*The  best  we  have,  all  we  can  now  afford, 

But  please  to  take  it,  sir,  and  quench  ^omr  thirst" 

I  took  it  gladly,  filled  it  fh)m  the  well. 

But  then  my  dangling  saber  chanced  to  dank ; 

With  frightened  cry  the  aged  woman  fell. 

And  down  among  the  grass  and  weeds  she  sank. 
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I  knelt  beside  her,  and  I  raised  her  i^, 
I  knew  the  cause  and  nature  of  her  fright, 

I  gave  her  water  from  the  wooden  cup, 

And  gently  soothed  her  fear,  as  best  I  might 

M7  haversack  was  hanging  at  my  side, 

I  spread  before  them  both  my  little  store; 

The  food  was  plain,  but  she  forgot  her  pride, 
As,  hungrily,  the  bread  and  meat  she  tore. 

The  faithful  slave,  black-faced,  but  true  of  heart, 
Thought  only  of  her  mistress'  pain  and  care, 

She  scarcely  touched  the  food,  but  sat  apart. 
And  slyly  made  the  other  eat  her  share. 

The  woman — ^beautiM  in  days  gone  by — 

Seemed  stronger  as  she  thanked  me  for  my  mite, 

But  gazed,  with  tears  and  many  a  heavy  sigh, 
Upon  her  ruined  home,  that  wretched  sight ! 

**  And  this  was  yours  ¥*  I  asked.     "  It  was^  is  mine, 
But  none  are  left  to  share  the  desolate  place. 
Save  Dinah  and  myself;  of  all  my  line 
The  bloody  war  has  left  me  not  a  trace.'* 

**  How  live  you  here  ?"  I  asked.     "  As  best  we  can ; 

At  times  our  life  is  hardly  less  than  d/eath ; 

At  times  there  comes  some  kindly-natured  man. 

As  you  have  come,  to  give  us  strength  and  breath." 

**  Your  husband,  children,  friends  r  again  I  said ; 
'*  Are  they,  as  is  the  homestead,  with  the  past  ? 
It  surely  can  not  be  that  all  are—"  **  Dead  I" 
She  sadly  answered,  while  her  tears  flowed  fast 
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"  My  oldest  boy  in  Pennsylvania  slept, 
My  second  in  the  Wilderness  is  laid." 
Again  she  turned  away  her  fieice,  and  wept,. 
And  as  for  me,  I  bowed  my  head  and  prayed. 


She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  cried,  **  O,  God  I 
Thy  will  is  done,  whatever  else  is  not ; 

We  feel  and  own  the  ciiastening  of  Thy  rod. 

We  know  Thy  greafness  when  Thy  wrath  is  hotP 

\  And  then,  I  could  not  hold  the  words  within  my  mouth, 

But  spoke,  and  said :  "  How  rightfully  accurst 
Art  though,  O,  cruel,  suicidal  South, 

For  this  thy  crime,  the  greatest  and  the  worst!" 

"No, noP  said  Dinah,  "  dar*  was  good  men  here, 
'.     Good  men  dat  cVarly  saw  de  comin*  light,  * 

€k>od  men,  wid  only  de  Almighty's  fear, 
Dat  worked  and  suffered  till  de  day  was  bright" 

I  honored  her,  that  negro  worn  aijd  old. 
Subject  BO  many  years  to  fhiuds  and  lies. 

Who,  still,  of  good  men,  few  and  scarcely  bold. 
The  virtue  and  the  Iruth  oould  reoogniza 
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<*  Your  hasband,  too  f '  at  last  I  asked  again, 
**  His  age  would  surely  keep  him  from  the  fight, 
It  can  not  be  that  he  was  also  slain, 

I  dare  to  hope  he  died  within  your  sight" 

"  He  did,"  she  answered,  and  a  frantic  gleam 

Shot  from  her  eyes.     **  He  could  not  bear,  he  said. 

The  Yankee  rule ;  and — O,  it's  like  a  dream — 

When  Lee  surreifdered,  soon  I  saw  him  deadT 

•, 
"But  how?" — I  eagerly  inquired — "for  what? 

The  war  was  over  then — ^peace  had  its  day." 

"By  his  own  hand,"  she  answered,  "his  own -shot  I" 

She  wept,  and  then  again  I  wished  to  pray. 

"And  those  were  all?"  I  asked,  with  tearful  eyes. 
"  O,  no ;  my  youngest  one,  my  Benjamin, 
My  darling  boy,  I  know  not  where  he  lies; 
Alas,  that  he  should  suffer  for  such  sinl" 

"  His  name  ?"  I  whispered,  for  I  had  a  thought — 
Though  how  it  came  my  God  alone  can  tell; 
Somehow  the  woman's  face  ii  memory  brought, 
Of  one  whom  I  had  cared  for  when  he  fell. 

"  'Twas  Henry  Fannin  ;  O,  my  dearest  one  I 

How  I  have  wept  and  prayed  for  thee  so  long !" 

«'  He  lives,"  I  cried,  "  and  you  shall  see  your  son ! 
He  lives,  I  know,  and  he  is  well  and  strong!" 

And  then  I  told  her,  as  she  listened  •  there,  \^ 

And  Dinah,  too,  with  wet,  bewildered  eyes,  /\ 

Told  them  about  the  boy  with  chestnut  hafr,  ^ 
Whom  I  had  taken  as  my  battle-prize. 

I  told  them  how  his  cruel  wound  had  healed, 

How  I  had  watched  Aim,  and  one  fair  and  young* 

Had  shown  him  what  before  was  half-revealed, 
That  he  and  his  were  fighting  for  the  wrong. 

But  she,  that  girl  of  kindest  voice  and  heart. 
Herself  had  saved  him,  from  a  double  death. 

Taught  him  to  act  the  nobler,  better  part, 
To  thank  his  country  With  his  latest  breath. 

Her  eyes  were  shining  with  her  tears  and  Joy, 
As  there  she  knelt,  and  kissed  my  rugged  cheek, 

And  prayed  me  to  bring  back  her  darling  boy. 
I  pressed  her  hand,  but  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

The  war  is  ended;  months  and  months  ago 
That  stricken  mother's  lips  have  kissed  her  bo|i; 

Ko  longer  at  the  homestead  rank  weeds  grow, 
And  "  reconstruction  "  fairly  is'  b^gun. 

And  I? — ^Harry  and  Ellen  wrote  to  me, 

A  few  days  since,  and  said :  "  The  baby  cries 

About  his  Northern  uncle ;  come  and  see." 
I  won't,  for  teats  are  plenty  in  my  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MH.  BURTON,  THE   DKTBCTITB. 

r:EN  I  came  nut  of  the  office,  I  en- 
raOntered  James  on  tlic  steps,  for 
the  first  time  tliat  day.  I  could  not  stop 
to  make  known  the  robbery  to  him,  and 
letllijg  blm  IhHt  his  ancle  wished  to  see 
him  a  few  minutes,  I  hurried  to  mj  board- 
ing liouee,  where  I  had  barely  time  U> 
take  some  lunch  in  my  room,  while  pack- 
ing a  small  bag  to  i>e  sent  to  the  cara,  l>e- 
fore  hurrying  tiack  to  Mr.  Argyll's  to 
attend  the  ftineral  escort  to  the  tr&in. 
James  and  I  were  two  of  the  eight  pall- 
bearers, yet  neither  of  us  could  summon 
fortitude  to  enter  the  pnrlor  Where  the 
Imdy  lay ;  t  belieied  that  James  had  not 
yet  looked  upon  the  corpse.  We  stood 
outride,  OQ  the  steps  of  llie  piazza,  only 
taking  our  share  of  the  burden  after  tlie 
coffin  was  brought  out  into  the  yard. 
While  we  stood  there,  among  many  olhera, 
waiting,  T  chanced  to  obscrrc  bis  paleness 
and  restlessness ;  be  tore  his  black  gloves 
in-  putting  them  on;  I  saw  his  fingers 
trembling.  Aa  for  me,  my  whole  being 
seemed  to  pause,  as  a  single,  pmloltged 
shriek  rung  out  of  the  darkened  uansioD 


and  floated  off  on  the  sunshine  up  to  the 
ear  of  God.  They  were  taking  the  lover 
away  fhim  his  bride.  The  next  moment 
the  coffin  appeared;  I  took  my  place  by 
its  side,  and  we  moved  away  toward  the  . 
depot,  passing  over  the  very  spot  where 
the  corpse  was  fouod.  James  was  a  step 
In  advance  of  me,  and  as  we  came  to  the 
place,  ^Ine  strong  inward  nfcoll  mode 
him  pause,  then  elcp  aside  aod  walk  ' 
around  the  ill-staired  aftot.  I  noticed  it, 
not  only  for  the  momentary  confusion 
into  which  it  threw  the  line,  bat  because 
I  had  never  supposed  him  susceptible  to 
superstitious  or  imaginative  infiaeaces. 
A  privBle  car  had  tiecn  arranged  for. 
James  and  1  occupied  one  seat ;  the  swiA 
motion  of  the  train  was  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  death ;  it  had  an  exiiilarating  ef- 
fect upon  my  companion,  whose  paleness 
passed  away,  and  who  began  to  expe- 
rience a  reaction  after  his  depression  of 
feeling.  He  talked  to  me  incessantly 
upon  triflingaubjects  which  I  do  not  now 
recall,  and  in  that  low,  yet  sharp  voice 
which  is  most  easily  disUnguislicd  through 
llie  clatter  of  a  movuigtraia.  The  neces- 
sity for  attending  to  him— for  making  an- 
swers to  irrelevant  questions,  when  my 
mind  was  preoccupied,  annoyed  me.  My 
thouglits  centered  about  the  coffin,  and. 
its  inmate,  taking  his  last  ride  under  cir- 
cumstances so  different  from  those  under 
which  he  had  set  out,  only  two  days  ago, 
to  meet  her  whom  his  heart  adored ; 
whose  hand  he  never  clasped — whose 
lips  he  never  touched— the  fVuilion  of 
whose  hopes  was  cut  off  utterly — whose 
&te,  henceforth,  was  among  the  myste- 
rious paths  of  the  great  eternity. 

/could  not,foran  Instant,  feel  the  least 
lightness  of  heart  My  nature  was  too 
sympathetic;  the  currents  of  my  young 
blood  flowed  loo  warmly,  fiT  me  to  feel 
otherwise  than  deeply  nfiected  by  the 
catastrophe.  My  eyes  shed  inward  tears 
Ibe  sight  of  the  parents,  silting  in  ad- 
nce  of  us,  their  heads  bowed  beneath 
the  stroke ;  and,  oh  I  tpy  heart  shed  tears 
of  blood  at  tliought  of  Eleanor,  left  betiind 
the  niter  darkness  of  a  niglil  which 
had  bUen  while  it  was  yet  morning. 
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Musing  upon  Tier^  I  wondered  that  her 
cousin  James  could  throw  off  the  troubles 
of  others  as  he  did,  interesting  himself  in 
passing  trifles.  I  have  said  that  I  never 
liked  him  much ;  but  in  this  I  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  He  was  an 
almost  universal  favorite.  At  least,  he 
seldom  failed  to  please  and  win  those  for 
whom  he  exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable. 
His  voice  was  soft  and  well  modulated — 
such  a  voice  as,  should  one  hear  it  from 
another  apartment,  would  make  him  wish 
to  see  the  speaker;  his  manner  was  gra- 
cious and  flattering.  I  had  often  won- 
dered why  his  evident  passion  for  Eleanor 
had  not  secured  her  interest  in  return,  be- 
fore she  knew  Henry  Moreland,  and  had 
answered  myself  that  it  was  one  of  two 
reasons :  either  their  cousinly  intercourse 
had  invested  him,  to  her,  with  the  feelings 
of  a  brother  or  relative,  or  her  fine  per- 
ceptions, being  the  superior  woman  which 
she  was,  had  unconsciously  led  her  to  a 
true  estimate  of  his  qualities.  This  day  I 
felt  less  affinity  for  him  than  ever  before, 
as  I  gazed  at  his  dark,  thin  features,  and 
met  the  light  of  eyes  brilliant,  unsteady 
and  cold.  That  intense  selfishness  which 
I  had  secretly  attributed  to  him,  was  now, 
to  my  perhaps  too  acute  apprehen^on, 
pidnfully  apparent.  In  my  secret  heart, 
as  I  listened  to  his  light  remarks,  and  per- 
ceived the  rise  of  spirits  which  he  hardly 
endeavored  to  check,  I  accused  him  of 
gladness  that  a  rival  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  that  the  chances  were  again  open  for 
the  hand  of  his  beautlfhl  and  wealthy 
cousin.  At  first,  he  had  been  shocked, 
as  we  all  were ;  but  now  that  he  had  time 
to  view  the  occurrence  with  an  eve  to  the 
fliture,  I  believed  that  he  was  already  cal- 
culating the  results  with  regard  to  his 
own  hopes  and  wishes.  I  turned  from 
him  with  a  feeling  of  aversion. 

After  neglecting  to  reply  to  him  until 
he  was  compelled  to  drop  the  one-sided 
conversation,  I  recollected  that  I  had  not 
yet  spoken  with  him  in  regard  to  his 
uncle*s  loss ;  so  I  said  to  him  quite  sud- 
denly: 

**  Mr.  Ai^ll  has  been  robbed  of  a  sum 
of  money." 


An  inexplicable  expression  Qashed 
into  his  face  and  passed  off;  it  wait  as 
soon  as  it  came. 

"  So  he  informed  me.  Just  before  we 
started.  He  says  that  you  will  put  tue 
police  on  the  track  of  it — that  possibly  the 
five-hundred  dollar  bill  will  be  identi- 
fied. It  was  taken  fromr  his  desk,  it  ap- 
pears?" 

**Yes;  I  wonder  what  will  happen 
next?" 

"  Ay  I  I  wonder  what  wilL" 

**Wbo  knows  what  a  narrow  escape 
y&u  may  have  had,"  said  L  "  It  is  well 
that  you  came  here  in  broad  dayli^t ; 
else,  like  poor  Henry,  you  might  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  blow  in  the  dark.  Mr. 
Argyll  thinks  you  must  have  been  follow- 
ed from  the  city  by  some  professioiial 
burglar." 

"He  thmks  so?"  he  asked,  while  the 
shadow  of#  smile  just  showed  a  aecond 
in  the  mirror  of  his  eyes ;  it  was  as  if 
there  was  a  smile  in  his  heart,  and  a  re- 
fiectiou  from  its  invisible  self  fell  athwart 
his  eyes ;  but  he  turned  them  away  im- 
mediately. 

"If  8  queer,"  he  resumed,  "horribly  queer; 
don't  you  think  so  ?  I  saw  that  money  in 
the  desk  Friday  evening.  Uncle  adced 
me  to  hold  the  lamp  a  moment,  while  he 
found  some  papers,  and  I  noticed  the  roll 
of  bills  lying  in  his  cash-drawer,  just  as 
I  had  given  them  to  him.  It  must  have 
been  abstracted  Saturday  or  Sunday— it*s 
queei^-confoundedly  so  1  There  must  be 
some  great  villain  lurking  in  our  midst  T 
— this  last  sentence  he  uttered  with 
emphasis,  looking  me  throu^  with  his 
black  eyes. 

There  was  suspicion  in  his  gase,  and 
my  own  fell  before  it  Innocence  itself 
will  blush  if  obliged  to  confh>nt  tlie  insult 
of  accusation.  I  had  had  many  wild,  and 
doubtless  many  wrong  and  suspicious 
thoughts  about  various  persons,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  murder ;  and  this  was 
turning  the  tables  upon  me  rather  sud- 
denly. It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that 
among  the  dozens  upon  whom  vague  and 
flying  suspicions  might  alight,  might  bb 
myself. 
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''There  19  an  awful  mystery  some- 
where," I  stammered. 

"  Humph  1  yea,  there  is.  My  uncle  Ar- 
gyll is  just  the  man  to  be  wronged  by 
some  one  of  his  many  friends  and  de- 
pendents. He  IB  too  confiding,  too  un- 
suspecting of  others — ^as  I  have  told  him. 
He  has  been  duped  oilen — ^but  this — tliis 
is  too  bad !'' 

I  looked  up  again,  clearly  enough,  and 
sharply,  to  see  what  he  meant.  If  he  in- 
tended covertly  to  insinuate  that  I  was 
open  to  imputation  as  one  of  the  *'  friends 
or  dependents  "  who  could  wrong  a  bene- 
&ctor,  I  wished  to  understand  him.  A 
friend,  I  knew,  Mr.  Argyll  was  to  me ;  a 
Mend  to  be  grateful  for;  but  I  was  no 
dependent  upon  his  bounty,  as  his 
nephew  was,  and  the  hot  blood  rushed  to 
my  face,  the  fire  to  my  eye,  as  I  answered 
back  the  cool  gaze  of  James  with  a 
haughty  stare. 

"There  is  no  love  lost  betvveen  us, 
Richard,"  he  said,  presently,  ''which  is 
principally  your  fault,  but  I  am  friendly 
to  yoa ;  and  as  a  Mend,  I 'would  suggest 
that  you  do  not  make  yourself  conspicu- 
ous in  this  a£falr.  If  you  should  put 
yourself  forward  at  all,  being  so  young, 
and  having,  apparently,  so  small  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  you  may  bring  un- 
pleasant remark  upon  yourself.  You 
need  not  be  offended,  for  I  only  say  to 
you  what  I  say  to  myselfl  Let  us  stand 
back  and  allow  our  elders  to  do  the  work. 
As  to  that  money,  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  any  connection  with  the — the  other 
a&ir,  time  will  perhaps  show.  Let  the 
police  do  what  they  can  with  it— my 
advice  to  you  is  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground." 

"  Your  course  maybe  prudent,  James," 
was  my  reply,  "  I  do  not  ask  your  appro- 
bation of  mine.  But  to  one  thing  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  So  lo<ig  as  I  live, 
and  the  murderer  of  Henry  Moreland 
is  undiscovered,  I  will  never  rest.  In 
Eleanor's  name,  I  consecrate  myself  to 
this  calling.  I  can  fiice  the  whole  world 
in  her  behalf,  and  fear  nothing." 

He  turned  away  with  a  sneer,  busying 
himself  with  the  prospect  from  the  wui- 


dow.  During  the  rest  of  the  ride  we  said 
little ;  his  words  had  given  me  a  curious 
sensation;  I  had  sustained  so  many 
shocks  to  my  feelings  within  the  last 
forty-eight  hours,  that  this  new  one  of 
finding  myself  under  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion, mingled  in  with  the  perplexing 
wliirl  of  the  whole,  until  I  almost  began 
to  doubt  my  identity  or  that  of  others. 
A  vision  of  Leesy  Sullivan,  whose  wild 
footsteps  might  still  be  tracking  hills  and 
fields,  hovered  before  me — and  out  of  all 
tlus  distraction,  my  thoughts  settled  upon. 
Eleanor.  I  prayed  Qod  earnestly  to  be 
with  her  in  this  hour ;  either  to  strength- 
en her  heart  and  brain  to  bear  her  afflic- 
tion without  falling  to  ruins  beneath  the 
weight,  or  to  take  her  at  once  to  Himself, 
where  Henry  awaited  her  in  the  man- 
sions of  their  eternal  home. 

The  arrival  of  the  train  at  Thirtieth 
street,  recalled  me  to  my  present  duties. 
Carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the 
cof^n  and  its  escort  to  the  house  of  the 
parents,  the  funeral  being  arranged  for 
the  following  day.  I  saw  the  ofiScer  who 
had  gone  down  from  BlankvUle  in  the 
morning,  waiting  in  the  depot  to  speak 
to  me ;  but  I  did  not  need  to  be  told  that 
he  had  not  found  the  sewing-girl  at  her 
place  of  business.  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  him  in  the  evening  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  took  my  place  in  the 
sad  procession  to  the  house  of  the  More- 
lands. 

I  was  anxious  to  give  notioe  of  the  rob- 
bery at  the  bank,  and  to  ascertam  if  they 
could  identify  any  of  the  money,  espe- 
cially the  large  bill,  wliich  being  new,  I 
hoped  they  woMld  have  on  record. 
Banking  hours  were  over,  however,  for 
the  day,  and  it  was  only  by  intruding  the 
matter  upon  the  notice  of  Mr.  Moreland, 
that  I  could  get  any  thing  accomplished. 
This  I  decided  to  do ;  when  he  told  me 
that  by  going  directly  to  the  bank,  he 
thought  I  could  gain  access  to  the  cashier ; 
and  if  not,  he  gave  me  his  address  so 
that  I  might  seek  him  at  his  residence. 
Mr.  foreland  also  advised  me  to  take 
with  me  some  competent  detective,  who 
should  be  witness  to  the  statement  of  the 
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cashier  with  regard  to  the  money  paid  to 
James  Argyll,  on  his  micle*s  draft,  and  be 
employed  to  put  the  rest  of  the  force  on 
the  look-out  for  it,  or  any  portion  of  it 
which  was  identifiable.  He  gave  me  the 
name  of  an  officer  with  whom  he  had  a 
chance  acquaintance,  and  of  whose  abili- 
ties he  had  a  high  opinion ;  telling  me 
to  make  free  use  of  his  name  and  influ- 
ence, if  he  had  any,  with  him,  and  the 
police — 

"  And  please,  Mr.  Hedfield— or  James 
here,  if  you  should  be  too  busy — make 
out  an  advertisemQnt  for  tho  morning 
papers,  offering  a  ^^ward  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  detection  and  conviction 
of  the — ^the — ^murderer." 

James  was  standing  by  us  during  the 
conversation ;  and  I  almost  withdrew  my 
verdict  upon  his  selfishness,  as  I  marked 
how  he  shrunk  when  the  eye  of  the  be- 
reaved fkther  rested  upon  him,  and  how 
vainly  he  endeavored  to  appear  calm  at 
•  the  affecting  spectacle  of  the  gray-haired 
gentleman  forcing  his  quivering  lips  to 
utter  the  word — "  murderer."  He  trem- 
bled much  more  than  myself,  as  each  of 
us  wrung  Mr.  Moreland's  hand,  and  de- 
parted down  the  steps. 

**  It  unmanned  him,"  he  said,  stopping 
a  moment  on  the  pavement  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  though  the 
da^  was  not  at  all  warm.  "  I  believe," 
he  added,  as  he  walked  along,  '^  that  if 
the  person  who  resolves  to  commit  a 
crime  would  reflect  on  all  the  conse- 
queuces  of  that  act,  it  would  remain  un- 
done forever.  But  he  does  not.  He  sees 
an  object  in  the  way  of  his  wishes, 
and  he  thrusts  it  aside,  reckless  of  the 
ruin  which  will  overwhelm  surrounding 
things,  until  he  sees  the  wreck  about 
him.  Then  it  is  too  late  for  remorse — to 
the  devil  with  it  But  I  needn't  philoso- 
phize before  you,  Richard,  who  have 
precociously  earned  that  privilege  of  wis- 
dom " — with  that  disagreeable  half-laugh 
of  his — "only  I  was  thinking  how  the 
guil^  party  must  have  felt  could  he  have 
seen  Henry's  father,  as  we  saw  him  just 
now,"  and  again  I  felt  his  eye  upon  me. 
Certainly,  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 


our  friendship  increasing.  I  would  rather 
have  dispensed  with  his  company,  while 
I  put  my  full  energies  ifilo  the  business 
before  me ;  but  it  was  quite  natural  that 
he  should  expect  to  accompany  me  on  so 
errand  in  which  he  must  have  as  deep  an 
interest  as  myself.  Coming  oat  of  the 
avenue  upon  Broadway  we  took  a  stage, 
riding  down  as  far  as  Grand  street,  when 
we  got  out  and  walked  to  the  office  of 
the  detective-police. 

The  chief  was  not  in  at  the  moment  of 
our  entrance;  we  were  received  by  a 
subordinate  and  qnesUoncd  as  to  our 
visit  The  morning  papers  had  heralded 
the  melancholy  and  mysterious  murder 
through  the  city ;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  had  already  marveled  over  the 
boldness  and  success,  the  silence  and  sud- 
denness with  which  the  deed  had  been 
done,  leaving  not  a  clue  by  which  to 
trace  the  perpetrator.  It  had  been  the 
sensation  of  tho  day  throughout  New 
York  and  its  environs.  The  public  mind 
was  busy  with  conjectures  as  to  the 
motive  for  the  crime.  And  this  was  to  be 
one  of  the  sharp  thorns  pressed  into  the 
hearts  of  the  distressed  friends  of  the 
murdered  man.  Suddenly,  into  the  gar- 
ish light  of  day,  beneath  the  pttiless  gaze 
of  a  million  curious  eyes,  was  dragged 
every  word,  or  act,  or  circumstance  of 
the  life  so  abruptly  closed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  the  investigation  of  the  affiiir,  that 
the  most  secret  pages  of  his  history  should 
be  read  out — ^and  it  is  not  in  the  natuif 
of  a  daily  paper  to  neglect  such  oppor- 
tunilies  for  turning  an  honest  penny. 
Here  let  me  say  that  not  one  character  in 
ten  thousand  could  have  stood  this  trial 
by  fire  as  did  Henry  Moreland's.  No 
wronged  hireling,  no  open  enemy,  no 
secret  intrigue,  no  gambling  debts — not 
one  blot  on  the  bright  record  of  hi^t 
amiable.  Christian  life. 

To  return  to  the  detective-offlce.  Our 
errand  at  once  received  attention  from 
the  person  in  charge,  who  sent  a  messen- 
ger after  the  chief.  He  also  informed  ns 
that  several  of  their  best  men  had  gone 
up  to  Blankville  that  afternoon  to  confer 
with  the  authorities  there.    The  public 
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welfare  demaDded,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  priyate  indiyiduats,  that  the  guilty 
should  be  ferreted  out,  if  possible.  The 
apparent  impunity  with  which  the  crime 
had  been  committed  was  startling,  mak- 
ing every  one  fed  it  a  personal  matter  to 
aid  in  discouraging  any  more  such  prac- 
tices ;  besides,  the  police  knew  that  their 
ofluits  would  be  well  rewarded. 

A'Vliile  we  sat  talking  with  the  official, 
I  noticed  the  only  other  inmate  of  the 
room  who  made  a  peculiar  impression 
upon  me  for  which  I  could  not  account. 

He  was  a  lar^e  mnn,  of  middle  a^e, 
with  a  flond  face  ana  sandy  huir.  Ue 
was  quietly  dressed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  the  season,  and  with  nothing  to 
mark  him  from  a  thousand  other  men  of 
similar  appearance,  unless  it  was  the  ex- 
pression of  his  small,  blue-gray  eyes, 
whose  glance,  when  I  happened  to  en- 
counter it,  seemed  not  to  be  looking  at 
me  but  into  me.  However,  he  turned  it 
away,  and  occupied  himself  with  looking 
through  the  window  at  the  passers-by. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  stranger,  awaiting, 
like  ourselves,  the  commg  of  the  chief. 

Desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
particular  detective  whom  Mr.  Moreland 
had  recommended,  I  asked  the^ubordi- 
nate  in  attendance,  if  he  could  inform  me 
where  Mr.  Burton  was  to  be  found. 

*'  Burton  ?  I  don't  know  of  any  one  of 
that  name,  I  think-^if  I  may  except  my 
stage  experience  with  Mr.  Toodles,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  called  up  by  some 
passing  vision  of  his  last  visit  to  the 
theater. 

"Then  there  is  no  Mr.  Burton  belongs 
to  your  force  f* 

"  Not  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  He 
may  be  one  of  us,  for  all  that.  We 
don't  pretend  to  know  our  own  brothers 
here.  Tou  can  ask  Mr.  Browne  when  he 
comes  in.*' 

All  this  time  the  stranger  by  the  win- 
dow sat  motionless,  absorbed  in  looking 
upon  the  throng  of  persons  and  vehicles 
in  the  street  beneath ;  and  now  I,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  regarded  him.  I  felt  a 
magnetism  emanate  from  him,  as  from  a 
ma&oiactory  of  vital  forces ;  I  f^lt,  instinc- 


tively, that  he  was  possessed  of  an  iron 
will  and  indomitable  courage ;  I  was 
speculating,  according  to  my  dreamy 
habit,  upon  his  characteristics,  when  the 
chief  appeared,  and  we,  that  is,  James  and 
myself,  laid  our  case  before  him — at  the 
same  time  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Moreland 
had  deshred  me  to  ask  for  Mr.  Burton  to 
be  detailed  to  aid  our  investigations. 

"  Ah !  yes,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  "  there 
are  not  many  outsiders  who  know  that 
person.  He  is  my  right  hand,  but  I  don't 
let  the  left  know  what  he  doeth.  Mr. 
Moreland  had  his  services  once,  I  remem- 
ber, in  trackmg  some  burglars  who  had 
entered  his  banking-house.  Poor  young 
Moreland  I  I've  seen  him  often  I  Shock- 
ing affair,  truly.  We  mustn't  rest  till  we 
know  more  about  IL  I  only  hope  we 
may  be  of  service  t4  his  afflicted  father. 
Burton  is  just  here,  fortunately,"  and  he 
beckoned  to  the  very  stranger  sitting  in 
the  window,  who  had  overheard  the  in- 
quiries made  for  him  without  the  slightest 
demonstration  that  such  a  being  had  any 
existence  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and 
who  now  slowly  arose,  and  approached 
us.  We  four  went  into  an  inner  room, 
where  we  were  introduced  to  each  other, 
and  drawing  up  our  chairs  in  a  close  cir- 
cle, we  began,  in  low  voices,  the  discussion 
of  our  business. 

Mr.  Browne  was  voluble  when  he  heard 
that  a  robbery  had  been  committed  in  Mr. 
Argyll's  house.  "Without  doubt,"  he 
said,  "the  two  crimes  were  connected, 
and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  noth- 
ing could  be  discovered  relating  to  either 
of  them.  He  hoped  that  the  lesser  crime 
would  be  the  means  of  betraying  the  great- 
er. He  trusted  the  rogue,  whoever  he  or 
she  might  be,  had,  in  this  imprudent  act, 
done  something  to  betray  himself.  He 
had  hopes  of  the  five-hundred  dollar  bill." 

Mr,  Burton  said  very  little,  beyond  ask- 
ing two  or  three  questions ;  but  he  was  a 
good  listener.  Much  of  the  time  he  sat 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  James,  who  did 
a  good  deal  of  the  talking.  I  could  not, 
for*  the  life  of  me,  tell  whether  James  wss 
conscious  of  those  blue-gray  eyes;  if  he 
was,  they  did  not  much  disturb  him  \  he 
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made  his  statements  in  a  calm  and  lucid 
manner,  gazing  into  Mr.  Burton's  face 
with  a  clear  and  open  look.  After  a  while, 
the  latter  began  to  grow  uneasy  ;  power- 
All  as  was  his  physical  and  mental  frame, 
I  saw  a  trembling  of  both;  he  forced  him- 
self to  remain  quiet  in  his  chaLo-but  to 
me,  he  had  the  air  of  a  lion,  who  sees  its 
prey  but  a  little  distance  off,  and  who 
trembles  with  restraint  The  light  in  •  his 
eye  narrowed  down  to  one  gleam  of  con- 
centrated fire — a  steely,  glittering  point — 
he  watched  the  rest  of  us  and  said  little. 
If  I  had  been  a  guilty  man  I  should  have 
shrunk  from  that  observation,  through 
the  very  walls,  or  out  of  a  five-story  win- 
dow, if  there  had  been  no  other  way ;  it 
struck  me  that  it  would  have  been  unbear- 
able to  any  accusing  conscience ;  but  my 
own  mind  being  burdened  with  no  weigh- 
tier sins  than  a  few  boyish  follies — saving 
the  selfishness  and  earthliness  which 
make  a  part  of  all  human  natures-^I  felt 
quite  free,  breathing  easily,  while  I  no- 
ticed, with  interest,  the  silent  change  going 
on  in  the  detective. 

More  and  more  like  a  Hon  about  to 
sprii^  he  grew;  but  whether  his  prey 
was  near  at  hand  and  visible,  or  far  away 
and  visible  only  to  his  mental  gaze,  I 
could  not  tell.  I  fairly  Jumped,  when  he 
at  last  rose  quickly  to  his  feet ;  I  expected 
to  see  him  bound  upon  some  guilty  ghost 
to  us  intangible,  and  shake  it  to  pieces  in 
an  honest  rage;  but  whatever  was  the 
passion  within  him,  he  controlled  U,  say- 
ing only,  a  little  impatiently : 

"Enough,  gentlemen,  we  have  talked 
enough  1  Browne,  will  you  go  with  Mr. 
Argyll  to  the  bank,  and  see  about  that 
money  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  known  there 
as  belonging  to  your  force.  I  will  walk 
to  his  hotel  with  Mr.  Redfield,  and  you 
c:an  meet  us  thereat  any  hour  you  choose 
to  appoint." 

"  It  will  take  until  tea-time  to  attend  to 
the  bank.  Say  about  eight  o'clock,  then, 
we  will  be  at  the—'* 

**  Metropolitan,*'  said  I,  and  the  quar- 
tette parted,  half  going  up  and  half  going 
down  town. 

On  our  way  to  the  hotel  we  fell  into  an 


easy  conversation  on  topics  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  one  which  absorbed  the 
gravest  thoughts  of  both.  Mr.  Burton  did 
more  talking  now  than  he  had  done  at 
the  office,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing me  express  myself  freely ;  though  if 
so,  he  managed  with  so  much  tact  that  his 
wish  was  not  apparent.  He  had  bnt  poor 
success ;  the  calamity  of  our  house  lay  too 
heavily  on  me  for  me  to  forget  it  in  an  in* 
stant ;  but  I  was  constantly  surprised  at 
the  character  of  the  man  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  was  making.  He  was  intelligent, 
even  educated,  a  gentleman  in  language 
and  manner — ^a  quite  different  person,  in 
fact,  from  what  I  had  expected  in  a  mem- 
ber of  the  detective-police. 

Shut  up  in  the  private  parlor  which  I 
obtained  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  subject 
of  the  murder  was  again  broached  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  Mr.  Burton  won 
my  confidence  so  inevitably  that  I  felt  no 
hesitation  in  unvailing  to  him  the  domes- 
tic hearth  of  Mr.  Ai^ll,  whenever  tiie 
habits  or  circumstances  of  the  family  were 
consulted  in  their  bearing  upon  the  mys- 
tery. And  when  he  said  to  me,  fixing  his 
eye  upon  me,  but  speaking  gently : 

"  You,  too,  loved  the  young  lady," — 
I  neithei/blushed  nor  grew  angry.  Thai 
penetrating  eye  had  read  the  hidden  secret 
of  my  heart,  which  had  never  been  spoken 
or  written,  yet  I  dtd  not  feel  outraged  thai 
he  had  dared  to  read  it  out  to  me.  If  he 
could  find  any  matter  against  me  in  that 
holiest  truth  of  my  existence,  he  was  wel- 
come to  it. 

"  Be  it  so,"  I  said,  "  that  is  with  myself, 
and  no  one  else." 

"There  are  others  who  love  her,** he 
continued,  "  bnt  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  love.  There  is  that  which  sano 
tifies,  and  something,  called  by  the  same 
name,  which  is  an  excuse  for  infinite  per- 
fidy. In  my  experience  I  have  found  the 
love  of  woman  and  the  love  of  monqr  9A 
the  bottom  of  most  mischief— the  greed  of 
gain  is  by  far  the  commonest  and  strong- 
est; and  when  the  two  are  combined, 
there  is  motive  enough  for  the  darkest 
tragedy.  But  you  spoke  of  a  young 
woman,  of  whom  you  have  suspicions.** 
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I  told  Mr.  Burton  that  in  this  matter  I 
trusted  to  his  discretion ;  that  I  had  not 
brought  it  to  notice  before  Mr.  Browne, 
because  I  shrunk  from  the  danger  of  fix- 
ing a  ruinous  suspicion  «upon  a  person 
who  might  be  perfectly  innocent  Yet 
that  circumstances  were  such  as  to  de- 
mand investigation,  which  I  was  sure  he 
was  the  person  to  cany  on.  I  th«i  gave 
him  a  careful  account  of  every  thing  I  had 
seen  or  learned  about  the  sewing-girl. 
He  agreed  with  me  that  she  ought  to  be 
placed  under  secret  surveUlance.  I  told 
him  that  the  officer  from  Blankville 
would  be  in  after  tea,  when  we  could 
consult  together  and  dispose  of  the  *dis- 
cussion  before  the  arrival  of  James  and 
Mr.  Browne — and  Tthen  rung  the  bell, 
ordering  a  light  supper  in  our  room. 

The  Blankville  official  had  nothing  to 
report  of  Miss  Sullivan,  except  that  she 
had  not  arrived  either  at  her  boarding- 
house  or  at  the  shop  where  she  was  em- 
ployed, and  that  her  character  stood  high 
at  both  places.  She  had  been  represent- 
ed to  him  as  a  "  strictly  proper  "  person, 
yery  reserved.  In  poor  health,  with  a  sad 
appearance,  and  an  excellent  workwoman 
—that  no  gentlemen  were  ever  known  to 
call  to  see  her,  and  that  she  never  went  out 
after  returning  to  her  boarding-house  at  the 
close  of  work  hours.  We  then  requested 
him  to  say  nothing  about  her  to  his 
brother  officers,  and  to  keep  the  matter 
from  the  newspapers,  as  we  should  regret 
doing  an  irreparable  injury  to  one  who 
might  be  guiltless. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Fates  were  in  favor 
of  the  guilty.  Mr.  Browne,  punctually  at 
eight  o'clock,  reported  that  there  was 
none  of  the  money  paid  out  to  James 
Argyll  at  Mr.  Argyll's  order,  which  the 
bank  would  idoptify — ^not  even  its  own 
bill  of  five-hundred  dollars,  which  was  a 
recent  issue.  They  had  paid  out  such  a 
bill  on  the  draft,  but  the  number  was  not 
Jcnown  to  them. 

*•  However,"  said  Mr.  Browne, "  bills  of 
that  denomination  are  not  common,  and 
we  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  them, 
wherever  oflTered.** 

**But    even    ahould    the   robber  be 


discovered,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  would 
establish  any  connection  w^ith  the  mur- 
der. It  may  have  been  a  coincidence,'' 
remarked  James.  "  I  have  often  noticed 
that  one  calamity  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  another.  If  there  is  a  railroad  dis- 
aster, a  powder-mill  explosion,  a  steamer 
destroyed  by  fire,  before  the  horror  of 
the  first  accident  has  done  thrilling  our 
nerves,  we  are  pretty  certain  to  be  startled 
by  another  catastrophe." 

**  I,  too,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  "  have  re- 
marked the  succession  of  events — echoes, 
as  it  were,  following  the  clap  of  thunder. 
And  I  have  usually  found  that,  like  the 
echoes,  there  was  a  natural  cause  for 
them." 

James  moved  uneasily  in  his  fchair, 
arose,  pulled  liside  the  curtain,  and  looked 
out  into  the  night  I  had  oAen  noticed 
that  he  was  somewhat  superstitious ;  per- 
haps he  saw  the-  eyes  of  Henry  More- 
land  looking  down  at  him  fh>m  the 
starry  bights ;  he  twitched  the  curtains 
t-ogether  with  a  shiver,  and  came  back 
to  us. 

'*  It  is  not  hnpossible,"  he  said,  keeping 
his  face  in  the  shadow,  for  he  did  not  like 
us  to  see  how  the  night  had  affected  him, 
*Mhat  some  one  of  the  clerks  in  Mr. 
Moreland's  banking-house— perhaps  some 
trusted  and  responsible  person-— was  de- 
tected by  Henry,  in  making  false  entries, 
or  some  other  dishonesty — and  that  to 
save  himself  the  disgrace  of  betrayal  and 
dismissal,  he  has  put  the  discoverer  out 
of  the'way.  The  whole  business  of  the 
establishment  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
overhauled.  It  appears  that  Henry  went 
directly  to  the  cars  from  the  office;  so 
that  if  any  trouble  had  arisen  between 
him  and  onQ  of  the '  employees,  there 
would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  his 
consulting  his  father,  who  was  not  at  the 
place  all  that  afternoon." 

"Tour  suggestion  is  good,"  said  Mr. 
Browne,  "  and  must  be  attended  to." 

"The  whereabouts  of  every  one  of  the 
employees,  down  to  the  porter,  at  the 
time  of  the  murdsr,  are  already  account- 
ed for.  They  were  all  in  the  city,"  said 
Mr.  Burton,  with  precision. 
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Shortly  after  the  party  separated  for  the 
night  An  urgent  invitation  came  from 
Mr.  Moreland  for  James  and  myself  to 
stop  at  his  house  during  our  stay  in  tjie 
city ;  but  we  thought  it  better  not  to . 
disturb  tlie  quiet  of  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing with  the  business  which  we  wished 
to  pi'68s  forward,  and  returned  an  answer 
to  that  effect.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock 
when  James  recollected  that  we  ha4  not 
been  to  the  offices  of  the  daily  Journals 
with  the  advertisements  which  ought  to 
appear  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes  for  me  to  write  one  out, 
whicn  we  then  copied  on  three  or  four 
sl^eets  of  paper,  and  finding  an  errand- 
boy  below,  we  dispatched  him  with  two 
of  th^  copies  to  as  many  journals,  and 
ourselves  hurried  off  with  the  others.  I 
went  to  one  establishment  and  my  com- 
panion to  another,  in  order  to  hasten 
proceedings,  knowing  Uiat  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  we  could  get  them  inserted  at  that 
late  hour.  Having  succeeded  to  my  satis- 
faction with  my  own  errand,  I  thought  I 
would  walk  over  to  the  next  street  and 
meet  James,  whom,  having  a  little  further 
than  I  to  go,  I  would  probably  meet,  re- 
turning. As  I  neared  the  building  to 
which  he  had  gone,  and  which  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  up  for  its  night-work,  I 
saw  James  come  out  on  the  pavement, 
look  around  him  an  Instant,  and  then 
start  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  would  lead  back  to  Broadway  and 
his  hotel.  He  had  not  observed  me,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  shadow  ^t  the  moment ; 
and  I,  without  any  particular  motive 
which  I  could  analyze,  started  after  him, 
thinking  to  overtake  him  and  offer  to  join 
him  in  a  walk.  He  went,  however,  at  so 
rapid  a  pace,  that  I  still  renguned  behind. 
Our  course  lay  through  Nassau  and  Ful- 
ton streets,  to  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  I 
quickened  my  pace  almost  to  a  run,  as 
James  passed  into  the  ferry-house,  for  I 
saw  that  a  boat  was  about  to  start ;  but  I 
had  a  vexatious  delay  in  finding  small 
change,  so  that  I  got  through  just  in 
time  to  see  the  boat  move  of^  James  hun- 
self  haying  to  take  a  fiying  leap  to  reach 
Jit  after  it  was  under  way.    At  that  hour 


there  was  a  boat  only  every  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  of  course  I  gave  up  the  pursuit ;  and 
sitting  down  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  I 
allowed  the  cool  wind  from  the  bay  and 
river  to  blow  against  my  hot  face,  while  I 
ga2sed  out  on  the  dark  waters,  listening  to 
their  incessant  moaning  about  the  piers, 
and  watching  where  they  glimmered  be- 
neath i]^e  lights  of  the  opposite  shore. 
The  blue  and  red  lamps  of  the  moving 
vessels,  in  my  present  mood,  had  a  weird 
and  ghastly  effect;  the  thousands  of 
masts  of  the  moored  shipping  stood  up 
naked  against  the  sky,  like  a  forest  of 
blighted,  skeleton  pines.  Sadness,  the 
deepest  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life,  fell  up- 
on me — sadness  too  deep  for  dny  expfe»> 
sion.  The  shifting  water,  slipping  and 
sighing  about  the  works  of  men  which 
fretted  it ;  the  unapproachable,  glittering 
sky;  the  leafless  forest,  the  wind  fresh 
from  its  ocean  solitudes — these  partiallj 
interpreted  it,  but  not  wholly.  Their 
soul,  as  far  as  the  soul  of  Nature  goea, 
was  in  unison  with  mine ;  but  in  human- 
ity lies  a  still  deeper  deep,  rises  a  higher 
hight.  I  was  as  much  alone  as  if  nearly 
a  million  fellow-creatures  were  not  so  en- 
circling me.  I  thought  of  the  many 
tragedies  over  which  these  waters  had 
closed ;  of  the  secrets  they  had  hidden ; 
of  the  many  lives  sucked  under  these 
ruthless  bridges;  of;  the  dark  creatures 
who  haunted  these  docks  at  evil  hours — 
but  most  I  thought  of  a  distant  chamber, 
where  a  girl,  who  yesterday  was  as  fall 
of  love  and  beauty  as  a  morning  rose  is 
full  of  dew  and  perfume — ^whose  life  ran 
over  with  light — ^whose  step  was  imperial 
with  the  happiness  of  youth — lay,  worn 
and  pallid,  upon  her  weaiy  bed,  breath- 
ing sighs  of  endless  misery.  I  thought 
of  the  funeral  procession  which  to-mor- 
row, at  noon,  should  come  by  this  road 
and  travel  these  waters,  to  that  garden  of 
repose,  whose  white  tombstones  I  knew, 
although  I  could  not  see  them,  gleamed 
now  under  the  "  cold  light  of  stars  f  * 

Thus  X  sat,  wrapped  in  musings,  until 
a  policeman,  who,  it  is  likely,  bad  .ong 
had  his  eye  upon  me,  wondering  if  I  were 
a  suspicious  character,  called  out—*'  Take 
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care  of  yoDr  legs,  jouog  man  T'  and  I 
^truDg  lo  my  fbel,  as  the  return  boat 
came  into  her  slip,  drilling  up,  and  bamp- 
ing  anllenly  agtunst  the  end  of  the  bridge 
orer  which  mj  legs  had  been  dangling. 

I  widtcd  until,  among  the  not  numer- 
ous paasengera,  I  perceived  Jamea  hurry- 
lag  by,  when  I  slipped  my  hand  into  his 
mxta  qnietly,  saying: 

"  Tou  led  me  quite  a  race—what  in 
the  world  have  joa  been  acroaa  to  Brook- 
lyn for  r 

He  Jumped  at  my  voice  and  toacb; 
then  grew  angry,  as  people  are  apt  to  do 
when  they  are  Biartled  or  fHghtened, 
after  the  shock  is  over. 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours,  sir? 
How  dare  you  follow  meT  If  you  have 
taken  upon  yourself  the  offlce  of  spy,  let 
me  know  iL" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  answered, 
iritbdrawing  from  his  arm,  "  I  walked 
orer  to  the  H—  offlce  to  meet  you,  and 
saw  you  walk  off  in  tlila  direction.  I  had 
oo  particular  ottJect  in  following  you,  and 
perbapa  ouglit  not  to  have  done  it," 


"I  apoke  too  hastily,"  he  said,  nlmost 
immediately.  "  Forget  it,  Ricliard.  You 
pounced  upon  me  ao  unexpectedly,  yAi 
gave  me  a  nervous  shock — irritated  my 
combativeneas,  I  suppose,  I  thought  ot 
couree  you  had  returned  to  the  liotel,  and 
filing  too  reatlesa  to  go  back  to  my  lit- 
tle bedroom,  there,  I  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  ride  across  the  river.  The 
braciug  air  haa  toned  me  up.  I  believe 
I  can  go  back  and  Bleep" — ufleriug  his 
arm  ag^n,  which  I  took,  and  we  slowly 
retraced  our  stepa  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan. 

I  wilt  not  pain  the  heart  of  my  reader 
by  forcing  him  to  be  one  of  the»  mournful 
procession  which  followed  Henry  Slore- 
land  to  his  untimely  grave.  At  two 
o'clock  of  Tuesday,  all  was  over.  The 
victim  was  hidden  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth — smiling,  aa  if  asleep,  dreaming 
of  his  Eleanor,  he  was  condgned  to  that 
darkness  from  whence  he  should  never 
awaken  and  And  her — while  the  one  who 
had  brought  him  low  walked  abroad  un- 
der the  sunUght  of  heaven.    To  ^ve  that 
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guilty  creatnre  no  peace  was  the  purpose 
of  my  heart. 

James  resolved  to  return  to  Blankville 
by  the  five  o'clock  \)^in.  He  looked  sick, 
and  said  that  he  felt  so— that  the  last  try- 
ing scene  had  "  used  him  up ;"  and  then, 
h]#  uncle  would  surely  want  one  of  us, 
to  assist  him  at  home.  To  this  I  assented, 
intending  myself  to  stay  in  the  city  a  day 
or  two,  until  Mr.  Burton  was  prepared  to 
go  out  to  Blankville  with  me. 

After  such  of  the  friends  from  the  vil- 
lage as  had  come  down  to  attend  the 
fiineral,  had  started  for  home  in  the  after- 
noon cars,  I  went  to  my  room  to  have 
another  interview  with  the  detective.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  had  heard  some  of  ti^e 
particulars  of  Mr.  Burton's  history,  which 
had  greatly  increased  the  interest  I  al- 
ready felt  in  hioy  He  had  chosen  his 
present  occupation  out  of  a  consciousness 
of  his  fitness  for  it.  He  was  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  and  accepted  no 
salary  for  what  was  with  him  a  labor  of 
love ;  seldom  taking  any  of  the  liberal 
sums  pressed  upon  him  by  grateful  par- 
ties who  had  benefited  by  his  skill,  ex- 
cept to  cover  expenses  to  which  long 
journeys,  or  other  necessities  of  the  case 
might  have  subjected  him.  He  had  been 
in  the  "profession"  but  a  few  years. 
Formerly  he  had  been  a  forwarding-mer- 
chant,  universally  esteemed  for  integrity, 
and  carrying  about  him  that  personal  in- 
fluence which  men  of  strong  will  and 
unusual  discrimination  exercise  over  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  But 
that  he  had  any  extraordinary  powers,  of 
the  kind  which  had  smce  been  devel- 
oped, he  was  as  ignorant  as  others.  An 
accident,  which  revealed  these  to  him, 
shaped  the  future  course  of  his  life.  Que 
wild  and*  windy  night  the  fire-bells  of 
New  York  mng  ^  fieroo  alarm ;  the 
flames  of  a  large  conflagration  lighted 
the  sky ;  the  firemen  toiled  manfully,  as 
'  •  was  their  wont,  but  \he  air  w^  bitter 
and  the  pavements  sleet}'',  and  the  wintry 
wind  **  played  such  fahtastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,"  as  made  the  angel  of 
mercy  almost  despair.  Before  the  fire 
could  be  subdued,  four  large  warehouses  I 


had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and  in 
one  of  them  a  lai^e  quantity  of  uninsored 
merchandise  for  which  Mr.  Burton  was 
responsiUe. 

The  loss,  to  him,  was  serious.  He  bare- 
ly escaped  failure  by  drawing  in  his 
business  to  the  smallest  compass,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  |;reat  prudence,  he 
managed  to  save  a  remnant  of  his  fortune, 
with  which,  as  soon  as  he  could  turn  it 
to  advantage,  he  withdrew  from  his  mer- 
cantile career.  His  mind  was  bent  on  a 
new  business,  which  tmfitted  him  for  any 
other. 

The  fire  was  supposed  to  be  pui'ely  ac- 
cidental; the  insurance  companies,  usa- 
ally  cautious  enough,  had  paid  over  their 
varying  amounts  of  insurance  to  thorn 
fortunate  losers,  who  were  not,  like  Mr. 
Burton,  unprepared.  These  losers  were 
men  of  wealth,  and  the  highest  posiUon 
as  business  firms — high  and  mighty  po- 
tentates, against  wh6m  to  breathe  a  breath 
of  slander,  was  to  overwhelm  the  auda- 
cious individual  in  the  ruins  of  his  own 
presumption.  Mr.  Burton  had  an  inward 
conviction  that  these  men  were  guilty  of 
arson.  He  knew  it.  His  mind  perceived 
their  guilt  But  he  could  make  no  allega- 
tion against  them  upon  such  unsubstan- 
tial basis  as  this.  He  went  to  work  quietly 
and  singly,  to  gather  up  the  threads  in  the 
cable  of  his  proof;  and  when  he  had 
made  it  strong  enough  to  hang  them  twice 
over — for  two  lives,  that  of  a  porter  and 
a  clerk,  had  been  lost  in  the  burned  build- 
ings— he  threatened  them  with  exposure, 
unless  they  made  good  to  him  the  loss 
which  he  had  sustained  through  tlieir  vil- 
lainy. They  laughed  at  him  from  their 
stronghold  of  respectability.  He  brought 
the  case  into  court  Alas !  for  the  pure, 
wh^te  statue  of  Justice  which  beautifies 
the  desecrated  chambers  of  the  law 
B(^nded  together,  with  inexhaustible 
ijiean^  of  corruption  a\  th^  command, 
tlie  guilty  were  triumphant. 

During  this  experience,  Mr.  ^urton  got 
an  inside  view  of  life,  in  the  marts,  on  ex- 
change, in  the  halls  of  Justice,  and  an  the 
high  and  low  places  where  men  ab  con- 
gregate.   It  was  as  if,  with  the  thread  in 
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his  hand,  which  he  had  picked  out,  he  un- 
raveled  the  wlK)le  web  of  human  iniquity. 
Burning  with  a  sense  of  his  individual 
wrongs,  he  could  not  look  calmly  on  and 
see  others  similarly  exposed;  he  grew 
fiucinated  with  his  labor  of  dragging  the 
dangerous  secrets  of  a  community  to  the 
light  The  more  he  called  into  play  the 
peculiar  &culties  of  his  mind,  which  made 
him  so  successfdl  a  hunter  on  the  paths 
of  the  guilty,  the  more  marvelous  became 
their  development  He  was  like  an  In- 
dian on  the  trail  of  his  enemy — the  bent 
grass,  the  broken  twig,  the  evanescent 
dew — which,  to  the  uninitiated,  were 
"  trifles  light  as  air,"  to  him  were  **  proo& 
strong  as  Holy  Writ" 

In  this  work  he  was  actuated  by  no 
pernicious  motives.  Upright  and  humane, 
with  a  generous  heart  which  pitied  the 
innocent  injured,  his  conscience  would 
allow  him  no  rest  if  he  permitted  crime, 
whilh  he  could  see  walking  where  others 
could  not,  to  flourish  unmolested  in  the 
sunshine  made  for  better  uses.  He  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  secret  detective-police ; 
only  working  up  such  cases  as  demanded 
the  beneflt  of  his  rare  powers. 

Thus  much  of  Mr.  Burton  had  the 
ddef  of  the  police  revealed  to  me,  during 
a  brief  interview  in  the  morning ;  and  this 
information,  it  ma^  be  supposed,  had  not 
lessened  the  fascinations  which  he  had  for 
me.  The  flrst  thing  he  said,  after  the 
greetings  of  the  day,  when  he  came  to  my 
robm,  was : 

**!  have  ascertained  that  our  sewing- 
g^l  has  one  visitor,  who  is  a  constant  one. 
There  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  a  nurse, 
who  brings  a  child,  now  about  a  year  old, 
every  Sunday  to  spend  half  the  day  with 
her,  when  she  does  not  go  up  to  Blank- 
yille.  On  such  occasions  it  is  brought  in 
the  evening,  some  time  during  the  week. 
It  passes,  so  says  the  landlady,  f«r  the 
child  of  a  cousin  of  Miss  Sullivan's,' who 
was  married  to  a  worthless  young  fellow, 
who  deserted  her  within  three  months, 
and  went  off  to  the  West ;  the  mother  died 
all  its  birtM,  leaving  it  entirely  unprovided 
for,  and  Miss  Sullivan,  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
charity-hospital,   hired   this  woman   to 


nurse  it  with  her  own  baby,  for  which  she 
pays  her  twelve  shillings  a  week.  She 
was,  according  to  her  story  to  the  land- 
lady, very  much  attached  to  her  poor 
cousin,  and  could  not  cast  off  the  little 
one  for  her  sake." 
"  All  of  which  may  be  true — ^** 
"  Or  false — as  the  case  may  turn." 
**It  certainly  will  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  if  such  a  cousin  really  married 
and  died,  as  represented.  The  girl  has 
flot  returned  to  her  work  yet,  I  suppose  f" 
**  She  has  not  Her  absence  gives  the 
thing  a  bad  look.  Some  connection  she 
undoubtedly  has  with  the  case ;  as  for 
how  deeply  she  is  involved  in  it,  we  will 
only  know  when  we  find  out  Whoever 
the  child's  mo^ier  may  have  been,  it  ieems 
evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  landlady's 
story,  that  Miss  Sullivan  is  much  attached 
to  it ;  it  is  safe  to  presume  that,  sooner  or 
later,  she  will  return  to  look  after  it  In 
her  anxiety  to  reach  the  nest,  she  will  fly 
into  the  trap.  I  have  made  arrangetnents 
by  which  I  shall  be  informed  if  she  ap- 
pears at  any  of  her  former  haunts,  or  at  the 
house  of  the  nurse.  And  now,  I  believe, 
I  wUl  go  up  to  Blankville  with  yqu  for  a 
single  day.  I  wish  to  see  the  ground  of 
the  tragedy,  including  Mr.  Argyll's  resi- 
dence, the  lawn,  the  library  fh)m  which 
the  money  was  abstracted,  etc.  A  clear 
picture  of  these,  carried  in  my  mind,  mky 
be  of  use  to  me  in  unexpected  ways.  If 
we  hear  nothing  of  her  in  the  village,  I 
will  return  to  the  city,  and  await  her  re- 
appearance here,  which  will  be  sure  to 
occur  within  a  month." 
"  Why  within  a  month  f' 
**  Women  risk  themselves,  always, 
where  a  little  child  demands  it  When 
the  nurse  finds  the  baby  abandoned  by  iCa 
protector,  and  the  wages  unpaid,  she  will 
throw  the  charge  upon  the  authorities.  To 
prevent  this,  the  girl  will  be  back  here  to 
see  after  it.  However,  I  hope  we  shall 
not  be  a  month  getting  at  what  we  want 
It  will  be  curious  if  we  don't  finish  up 
the  whole  of  this  melancholy  business  be- 
fore that  And,  by  the  way,  you  and 
young  Argyll  had  quite  a  hide-and-seek 
race  the  other  night !"  and  when  I  looked 
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my  astonishment  at  this  remark,  he  only 
laughed.  **  It's  my  profession,  you  know  " 
was  his  only  explanation. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

TWO  LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

We  went  up  to  Blankville  that  evening, 
arriving  late.  I  confess  that  I  felt  a  thrill, 
as  of  cold  steel,  and  peered  over  my  shoul- 
der, as  we  walked  up  the  hill  from  the 
depot ;  but  my  companion  was  guilty  of 
no  such  weakness.  He  kept  as  sharp  a 
look-out  as  the  light  of  a  setting  moon 
would  permit,  but  it  was  only  with  a  view 
to  making  himself  familiar  with  the  pre- 
mises. We  passed  the  Argyll  mansion  on 
our  way  to  my  boarding-place ;  it  was  too 
iate  to  call ;  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
except  the  faint  one  always  left  burning 
in  the  hall,  and  in  two  or  three  of  the 
chambers.  A  rash  of  emotion  oppressed 
me,  Us  I  drew  near  it ;  I  would  fain  have 
laid  my  head  against  the  pillars  of  the 
gateway  and  wept — tears  such  as  a  man 
may  shed  without  reproach^  when  the 
wom^n  he  loves  suffers.  A  growing  anx- 
iety possessed  me  to  hear  of  Eleanor,  no 
report  of  her  mental  or  physical  condi- 
tion having  reached  me  since  that  pierc- 
ing shriek  had  announced  the  parting  of 
her  heart-strings  when  the  strain  of  final 
separation  came.  I  would  have  gone  to 
the  door  a  moment,  to  make  inquiries, 
had  I  not  inferred  that  a  knock  at  that 
late  hour  must  startle  the  &mily  into 
nervous  anticipations.  The  wan  glimmer 
of  the  sinking  moon  struck  under  the 
branches  of  the  silent  trees,  which  stood 
about  the  dark  mass  of  the  stately  man- 
sion ;  not  a  breath  stirred  the  crisp  foliage. 
I  heard  a  leaf,  which  loosened  itself  and 
rustled  downward  to  the  sod. 

**  It  is  a  fine  old  place,"  remarked  my 
companion,  pausing  l^oause  my  own 
steps  had  come  to  a  stand-stilL 

I  could  not  answer  ;« he  drew  my  arm 

into  his,  and  we  went  on.    Mr.  Burton 

was  growing  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  fHend 

instead  of  a  detective  officer. 

-  That  night  I  gave  up  my  room  to  him, 


taking  a  hall  bedroom  a<]Uoining.  Alter 
break&at  we  went  forth  IntQ  the  village, 
making  our  IQrst  call  at  the  office.  Mr. 
Argyll  was  there,  looking  thin  and  care- 
worn. He  said  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
me  back,  for  he  felt  unfit  for  business,  and 
must  let  the  mantle  of  labor  drop  upon 
my  shoulders  hereafter. 

There  had  been  an  implied  understand- 
ing, although  it  had  never  been  definitely  . 
agreed  upon,  that  I  was  to  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  with  my  teacher,  when  I 
had  been  admitted  to  practice.  He  had 
no  one  associated  with  him  in  his  large 
and  lucrative  business,  and  he  was  now 
getting  of  an  age  to  feel  like  retiring  from 
at  least  the  drudgery  of  the  profession. 
That  he  designed  to  offer  me  the  place 
open  for  some  candidate,  I  had  not  doubt- 
ed, for  he  had  said  as  much  many  timea 
This  prospect  was  an  unusually  fidr  one 
for  so  3fsounga  person  as  myself;  it  had 
urged  me  to  patient  study,  to  eaget,  am- 
bitious effort.  For  I  rightly  deemed  that 
a  respect  for  myhitbits  of  mental  appUca- 
tion  and  a  faith  in  my  as  yet  undeveloped 
talents,  had  decided  Mr.  Argyll  to  offer 
me  the  contemplated  encouragement 
This  had  been  anothej*  reason  for  James* 
dislike  of  me.  He  could  not  look  favor- 
ably upon  one  who  had,  as  it  were,  sup- 
planted him.  Instead  of  seeing  that  the 
fault  lay  in  himself,  and  applying  the  re- 
medy, he  pursued  the&lse  course  of  con- 
sidering me  as  a  rival  and  an  interloper. 
He,  also,  was  a  student  in  the  office,  «nd 
that  be  was  a  year  behind  me  in  his 
studies,  and  that,  if  he  ever  became  a 
partner,  it  would  be  as  a  third  member  of 
the  firm,  was  owing  solely  to  his  habitual 
in  dolence,which  gave  him  a  distaste  for  the 
dry  details  of  a  lawyer's  work.  What  be 
would  have  liked  would  be  to  have  hia 
examination  shirked  over,  to  be  admitted 
on  the  strength  of  his  uncle's  reputation, 
and  then  to  be  employed  only  in  making 
brilliant  oratorical  efforts  before  the 
Judge,  jury  and  audience,  after  some  one 
else  had  performed  all  the  hard  labor  of 
the  case,  and  placed  his  weapons  ready 
at  his  hand. 

If  Mr.  Argyll  really  intended  to  take 
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the  son  of  Iub  old  friend  into  the  firm,  in- 
stead of  his  own  nephew,  it  was  simply 
on  the  pnident  principles  of  business.  I 
was  to  pass  my  examination  the  first  of 
November ; — ^this  remark,  then,  which  he 
made,  as  I  observed  how  weary  and  un- 
well he  looked,  was  not  a  surprise  to  me 
—it  came  only  as  a  confirmation  of  my 
expectations. 

At  that  moment  James  entered  the 
office.  There  was  a  cloud  on  his  brow, 
called  up  by  his  uncle's  words ;  he  hardly 
took  time  to  shake  lymds  with  me,  before 
he  said : 

"  How  is  it,  uncle,  if  you  are  worried 
and  over-worked,  that  you  do  not  tell  mef 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  help  you.  But 
it  seems  I  am  of  no  possible  account  now- 
adaya*' 

Mr.  Argyll  smiled  at  this  outbreak,  as 
he  would  at  the  vexation  of  a  child.  A 
fiuher  could  not  be  kinder  to  s^son,  than 
he  was  to  James;  but  to  depend  upon 
him  for  solid  aid  or  comfort  would  be  to 
lean  upon  a  broken  reed.  The  cloud 
upon  the  young  man*8  face  grew  thunder- 
oas  when  he  perceived  Mr.  Burton;  al- 
though, if  I  had  not  been  looking  straight 
in  his  eyes,  I  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
for  it  passed  instantly,  and  he  stepped  for- 
ward with  frank  cordiality,  extending  his 
hand,  and  saying : 

**  We  did  not  know  you  were  to  come 
ap.  Indeed,  we  did  not  expect  Richard 
back  so  soon.  Has  any  thing  transpired  Y* 

**We  hope  that  something  will  trans- 
pire, very  soon,"  answered  the  detective. 
'^Tou  are  veiy  anxious,  I  see— and  no 
wonder." 

"  No— no  wonder  1  We  are  all  of  us 
perfectly  absorbed— and,  as  for  me,  my 
heart  bleeds  for  my  friends,  Mr.  Burton." 

**  Andyoupfriends'  hearts  bleed  for  you." 

Mr.  Burton  had  a  peculiar  voice,  search- 
ing, though  not  loud ;  I  was  talking  with 
Mr.  Argyll,  and  yet  I  heard  this  reply 
without  listening  for  it;  I  did  not  com- 
prehend it,  and  indeed,  I  let  it  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  at  the  other,  for  I  was  asking 
about  Eleanor.         * 

**  She  is  better  than  we  hoped  for,''6aid 
the  Ikther,  wiping  the  mist  from  his  eyes 
You  L— a 


which  gathered  at  the  mention  of  her 
name,"  but,  alas  1  Richard,  that  is  not  say- 
ing much.  My  girl  will  never  be  herself 
again.  My  pretty  Eleanor  will  never  be 
my  sunshine  any  more.  Not  that  her 
mind  is  shaken — that  remains  only  too 
acutely  sensitive.  But  her  heart  is 
broken.  I  can  see^  that — ^broken,  pa^ 
mending.  She  has  not  left  her  bed  since 
Heuiy  was  carried  away;  the  doctor 
assures  me  there  is  nothing  dangerous 
about  her  illness— only  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  system  after  intense  suffering, 
the  same  as  if  she  bad  endured  great 
physical  pain.  He  says  she  will  rally 
presently." 

**  If  I  could  take  her  burden  upon  my- 
self, I  would  ask  no  greater  boAi,"  I  said. 

My  voice  must  have  been  very  full  of 
the  feeling  within  me,  for  it  made  Mr. 
Argyll  give  me  a  wondering  look ;  I  think 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  hopeless  passion  I  had  cherished  for 
his  daughter. 

**  We  must  all  bear  our  own  troubles," 
he  said.  **  Poor  Richard,  I  fear  you  have 
your  own,  like  the  rest  of  us." 

When  I  again  noticed  what  was  pass- 
ing between  the  other  two,  James  was 
telling  Mr.  Burton,  with  great  animation, 
of  some  information  which  had  been 
lodged  with  the  authorities  of  the  village. 
I  became  absorbed  in  it,  of  course. 

A  respectable  citizen  of  a  town  some 
thirty  or  forty  miles  beyond,  on  the  rail- 
road, hearing  of  the  murder,  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  down  to  Blankville 
and  testify  to  some  things  which  had 
fallen  under  his  observation  on  the  night 
of  the  murder.  He  stated  that  he  was  a 
passenger  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  train 
from  New  York ;  that  the  seat  in  front 
of  his  own,  in  the  oar,  was  occupied  by 
a  young  gentleman,  wht),  by  the  descrip- 
tions since  given,  he  knew  must  be  Henry 
Moreland;  that,  .as  there  were  but  few 
people  in  that  car,  he  had  given  the  more 
attention  to  those  i\ear  him ;  that  he  was 
particularly  attracted  by  the  prepossess- 
ing appearance  of  the  young  gentleman, 
with  whom  he  exchanged  a  (ew  Remarks 
with  regard  to  the  storm,  and  who  informed 
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him  that  he  was  going  no  further  than 
BlankviUe. 

"After  vre  had  been  riding  a  while," 
said  the  witness— I  do  not  give  James* 
words  in  telling  it,  but  his  own  as  I  after- 
ward read  them  in  the  sworn  testimony — 
"  1  noticed  a  person  who  sat  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cais  facing  us.    His  fore- 
head was  bent  on  his  hand,  and  he  was 
looking  out  from  under  his  fingers,  at  the 
young  man  in  front  of  me.    It  was  his 
sinister  expression  which  compelled  me 
to  notice  him.    His  small,  glittering  black 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  my  neighbor  with  a 
look  which  made  me  shudder.    I  smiled 
at  myself  for  my  own  sensation — said  to 
myself,  it  was  none  of  my  business — that 
I  was  nen^ous— yet,  in  spite  of  my  at- 
tempts to  be  unconcerned,  I  was  continu- 
ally compelled  to  look  across  at  the  indi- 
vidual of  whose  serpent-gaze  the  young 
gentleman  himself  appeared  totally  un- 
conscious.   If  he  had  once  met  those  eyes, 
I  am  certain  he  would  have  been  on  his 
guard— for  I  assert,  without  other  proof 
than  what  afterward  transpired,  that  there 
was  murder  in  them,  and  that  that  person 
was  Henry  Moreland*s  murderer.    I  can 
not  prove  it— but  my  conviction  is  un- 
alterable.   I  only  wish,  now,  that  I  had 
yielded  to  my  impulse  to  shake  my  un- 
known neighbor,  and  say  to  him — '  See ! 
there   is  an    enemy!   beware  of  himT 
There  was  nothing  but  the  man*s  look  to 
justify  such  a  proceeding,  and  of  course, 
I  curbed  my  feelidgs. 

**  The  man  was  a  common-looking  per- 
son, dressed  in  dark  clothes ;  he  wore  a 
low-crowned  felt  hat,  slouched  down  on 
his  forehead ;  I  do  not  remember  about 
his  hair,  but  his  eyes  were  black,  his  com- 
plexion sallow.  I  noticed  a  scar  across 
the  back  of  the  hand  which  he  held  ove^ 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  sometime  been  cut 
across  with  a  knife ;  also,  that  he  had  a 
large  ring,  with  a  red  stone  In  it,  on  his 
little  finger. 

**  When  the  cars  stopped  at  Blankville 
this  person  arose  and  followed  Henry 
Moreland  from  the  car.  J  saw  him  step 
off  the  platform  behind  him,  which  was 
the  last  I  saw  of  cither  of  thenL'* 


It  may  be  Imagined  with  what  a  thrill 
of  fearful  interest  we  listened  to  this  ac- 
count, and  the  thousand  coi^jectuies  to 
which  it  gave  rise* 

"  It  can  not  be  difllcult^"  I  ezclumed, 
"  to  find  other  wknesaes  to  testify  of  this 
man." 

We  were  assured  by  James  that  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  get  some  trace  of 
him.  No  person  answering  to  the  de- 
scription was  a  resident  of  the  village,  and 
no  one  could  be  heard  of  as  having  been 
seen  in  the  vicini^f.  Not  a  solitary 
lounger  about  the  depot,  or  the  hotel 
close  at  hand,  could  recall  that  he  had 
seen  such  a  stranger  leave  the  cars;  no 
such  person  had  stopped  at  the  hotel; 
even  the  conductor  of  the  train  could  not 
be  certain  of  such  a  passenger,  though  he 
had  a  dim  recollection  of  a  rough  fellow 
in  the  car  with  Mr.  Moreland— he  had 
not  obseAred  where  he  left  the  train — 
thought  his  ticket  was  for  Albany. 

*'  But  we  do  not  despair  of  some  evi- 
dence, yet,"  said  Mr.  Argyll 

"  The  New  York  police,  not  being  abl« 
to  do  any  thing  ftirther  here,  have  gone 
home,"  continued  James.  "If  each  ft 
villain  lurks  in  New  York,  he  will  be 
found.  That  scar  on  the  hand  is  a  good 
point  for  identifying  him-— don't  yo« 
think  so,  sir  ?"  to  Mr.  Burton. 

"  Well— yes  I  unless  it  was  put  on  for 
the  purpose.  It  may  have  been  done  in 
red  ocher,  and  washed  off  afteoward.  If 
the  fellow  was  a  practiced  hand,  as  the 
skill  and  precision  of  the  blow  would  im- 
ply, he  will  be  np  to  all  such  tricks.  If 
he  had  a  real  scar,  he  would  have  worn 
gloves  on  such  an  errand." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  and  James  drew  a 
long  breath,  probably  of  discouragement 
at  this  new  statement  of  the  case^ 

"  I  would  like  to  go  down  to  the  depot, 
and  along  the  docks  for  an  hour,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Burton,  "if  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done  immediately." 

James  politely  insisted  upon  aooom- 
panying  us. 

"  What  the  deuce  did  you  bring  anotker 
of  those  detectives  up  here,  for  f "  he  a^ed 
me,  soUo  eoM,  at  the  first  opporiunityv 
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"We've  had  a  mrfelt  or  them — they're 
KgoUr  boresl  and  this  Burroughs  or 
Burton,  or  whatever  hia  name  ia,  U  tUe 
most  disagreeabte  of  them  alL  A  con- 
ceited fellow— one  of  the  kind  I  dislike, 
nstnnLllv." 

"  Yoa  mirtake  his  «haracter.  He  ia  in- 
telligent and  a  gentleman." 

"  I  wiaU  yoa  joy  of  his  society,"  waa 
the  Bite«-ing  reply. 

Nerertbeleaa,  James  (kvored  us  with 
hie  company  during  our  moming'a  tour. 
One  sole  fact  Ibc  detective  ascertained  in 
tlie  course  of  his  two  hoars'  work.  A 
fislierman  bad  lost  a  small  boat  during 
the  Blorm  of  Saturday  nigliL  He  had  left 
it,  tsstened  to  its  accustomed  moorings, 
and  in  the  morning,  found  that  the  chain, 
which  was  old  and  rusty,  bad  parted  one 
of  its  links,  probably  by  the  extreme  vio> 
lence  with  which  the  wind  had  dashed 
the  boat  at>out.  Hr.  Burton  had  aeked 
to  eee  the  remnant  of  Ibe  chain.  It  was 
still  attached  to  the  poet  around  which  it 
iuul  been  locked.  An  examtnaliun  of  the 
broken  link  showed   that  it  was  partly 
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rusted  away ;  bnt  there  were  also  marks 
upon  it,  as  if  a  knife  or  a  chisel  might 
tiave  been  used. 

"  I  see  my  boy  Billy  a-tinkerin'  with 
it,"  B^d  the  fisherman.  "Like  as  not' 
he's  been  a-n^ng  of  it  to  whittle  on.  , 
That  boy  breaks  more  knives  'n  bi»  neck's 
wuth.  He'B  goin'  on  nine,  now,  and  he's 
had  six  jiLCk-knivea  in  as  many  months." 

Mr  Burton  stood,  holding  the  chain 
in  hia  hanil,  and  looking  up  and  down  the 
river.  His  ioce  glowed  with  a  light  which 
shone  through  (roro  aome  inward  fire.  I, 
who  bad  begun  to  watch  his  varying  ex- 
pressions with  keen  interest,  saw  that  he 
was  again  becoming  eicited ;  but  not  in 
the  same  way  as  on  that  first  evening  of 
our  meeting,  when  he  grew  so  leanin& 

He  looked  at  the  water  and  the  sky, 
the  fiiir  shores  and  the  dull  dock,  as  if 
Ihese  mute  witnesses  were  telling  to  him 
a.  tale  which  he  read  like  a  printed  book. 
A  few  momenta  he  stood  thus  in  silence, 
his  countenance  jlluminatcd  by  that  won* 
derfuL  Intelligence.  Then,  saying  Ibat  bis 
teBearcbes  were  through  with  in  this  part 
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of  the  Tillage,  we  returned,  almost  in 
silence,  to  the  office ;  for  when  this  man 
was  pondering  the  enigmas  whose  sofb- 
tion  he  was  so  certain  to  announce, 
sooner  or  later,  he  grew  absorbed  and 
taciturn. 

Mr.  Argyll  made  us  go  home  with  him 
to  dinner.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  see 
Eleanor;  yet,  even  to  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  made  me  tremble.  Mary, 
who  was  constantly  in  attendance  upon 
her  sister,  would  not  appear  at  the  table. 
She  came  down,  for  a  moment,  to  greet 
me,  and  to  thank  me  for  my  poor  efforts. 
The  dear  child  had  changed  some,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  She  could  not  look  like 
any  thing  but  the  rose-bud  which  she  was 
— a  IVesh  and  pure  young  creature  of  six- 
teen summers — a  rose-bud  drenched  in 
dew — a  little  pale,  with  a  quiver  in  her 
smile,  and  bright  tears  beading  her  eye- 
lashes, ready,  at  any  moment,  to  drop. 
It  was  touching  to  see  one  naturally  so 
joyous,  subdued  by  the  shadow  which 
had  fallen  oyer  the  house.  Neither  of  us 
^ould  say  much ;  our  lips  trembled  when 
we  spoke  her  name ;  so,  after  a  moment's 
hcUdlng  my  hand,  while  the  tears  began 
to  flow  fast,  Mary  unclasped  my  fingers, 
and  ran  back  up-stidrs.  I  saw  Mr.  Burton 
hide  those  blue-gray  eyes  of  his  in  his 
handkerchief;  my  respect  for  him  deep- 
ened as  I  felt  that  those  eyes,  sharp  and 
penetrating  as  they  were,  were  not  too 
cold  to  warm  with  a  sudden  mist  at  the 
vision  he  had  beheld. 

"  Ah !"  murmured  I  to  myself,  "  if  he 
could  see  Eleanor  T 

When  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Argyll 
went  up  to  see  his  children,  giving  me 
permission  to  show  the  house  and  grounds 
to  the  detective.  James  went  on  the 
portico  to  smoke  a  cigar.  Mr.  Burton  sat 
a  short  time  in  the  library,  taking  an  im- 
pression of  it  on  his  mmd,  examined  the 
lock  of  the  desk,  and  noticed  the  ar- 
rangement .of  the  one  wmdow,  which 
was  a  lavge  bay-window  opening  to  the 
floor  and  projecting  over  the  flower- 
garden  which  lay  behind  the  house  and 
^bordered  the  lawn  to  the  right  It  was 
about  three  feet   to   the  ground,   and 


although  quite  acocsslble,  as  a  mode  of 
entrance,  to  any  one  compelled  to.  that 
resource,  the  window  was  not  ordinarily 
used  'as  a  mode  of  ingress  or  egress.  I 
had  sometimes  chased  Mary,  when  she 
was  not  so  old  as  now,  and  sent  her  flying 
through  the  open  casement  into  the 
mignonette  and  violets  beneath,  and  I 
after ;  but  since  we  had  both  grown  more 
sedate,  such  pranks  were  rare. 

We  then  went  out  upon  the  lawn.  I 
took  my  companion  to  the  tree  beneath 
which  I  had  stood,  when  that  dark  figure 
had  approached,  and  passed  me,  to  crouch 
beneath  the  window  from  which  the 
death-candles  shone.  From  this  spot,  the 
bay-window  was  not  visible,  that  being 
at  the  back  of  the  house  and  this  on  tlie 
side.  Mr.  Burton  looked  carefiiUy  about  • 
him,  walking  all  over  the  lawn,  going  ap 
under  the  parlor  windows,  and  thenoe 
pursuing  his  way  into  the  garden  and 
around  to  the  bay-window.  It  was  quite 
natural  to  search  closely  in  this  precinct 
for  some  mark  or  footsteps,  some  crushed 
flowers,  or  broken  branches,  or  scratches 
upon  the  wall,  left  by  the  ihief^  if  he  or 
she  had  made  his  or  her  entrance  at  this 
spot  QtoXng  over  the  ground  thus,  inch 
l^  inch,  I  observed  a  bit  of  white  lawn, 
soiled  and  weather-beaten,  lying  mder  a 
rose-bush  a  few  feet  from  the  window.  I 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  woman's  hand- 
kerchief, of  fine  lawn,  embroidered  along 
the  edge  with  a  delicate  running  vine,  and 
a  spray  of  fiowers  at  the  comer. 

**  One  of  the  young  ladies  has  dropped 
it,  some  time  ago,'*  I  said,  *or  it  has 
blown  across  from  the  kitchen  grass^lot, 
where  the  linen  is  put  out  to  dry." 

Then  I  ezammed  the  discolored  article 
more  closely,  and,  involved  in  the  grace- 
fill  twinings  of  the  spray  of  flowers,  I 
saw  worked  the  initials — '*  L.  S." 

^  Leesy  Sullivan,"  said  my  companion, 
taking  it  fh>m  my  hand. 

**  It  seems  too  dainty  an  article  for  her 
ownership,"  I  said,  at  last,  for,  at  first,  I 
had  been  quite  stupefled. 

^  A  woman's  vanity  will  compass  many 
things  beyond  her  means.  This  thing 
she  has  embroidered  with  her  own  needle 
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— yoa  remember,  she  is  a  proficient  in 
the  art"  • 

**  Tes,  I  remember.  Slie  may  baye  lost 
it  Sunday  night,  during  that  visit  which 
I  observed ;  and  the  wind  has  blown  it 
over  into  this  spot." 

"Ton  forget  that  there  has  been  no 
rain  since  that  night  This  handlccrchief 
has  been  beaten  into  the  grass  and  earth 
by  a  violent  ram.  A  thorn  upon  this 
hash  has  pulled  it  from  her  pocket  as  she 
passed,  and  the  rain  has  set  its  mark  up- 
on it,  to  be  used  as  a  testimony  against 
her." 

*'  The  evidence  seems  to  conflict  She 
can  not  be  a  man  and  woman  both." 

"Why  not?"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
'*  There  may  be  a  principal  and  an  ac- 
complice. A  woman  is  a  safer  accom- 
plice for  a  man  than  one  of  his  own  sex 
— and  Dkv  MTta."  • 

The  fiK»  which  I  had  seen,  in  its  de- 
spair, the  tice  of  Leesy  Sullivan,  rose  in 
my  memory,  fhll  of  passion,  marked  in 
every  soft  yet  impressive  lineament  with 
slambering  power — '*such  a  nature,"  I 
thought,  **can  be  maddened  into  crime, 
hot  it  will  not  consort  with  villainy." 

Mr.  Burton  put  the  handkerchief  in 
the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  we  re- 
tamed  into  the  house.  He  inquired  the 
names  of  the  servants,  nofte  of  whose 
initials  corresponded  with  those  we  had 
found,  nor  could  I  recall  any  lady  visit- 
ofB  of  the  &mily  to  whom  the  handker- 
chief might  l)elong  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
scription. There  was  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  but  that  it  had  been  the  property 
of  the  sewing-girl.  Some  errand,  secret 
and  unlawflil,  had  brought  her  to  these 
grounds,  and  tmder  this  window.  We 
now  considered  it  proper  to  show  the 
handkerdiief  to  Mr.  Argyll,  and  relate  to 
him  our  grounds  of  suspicion  againsi  the 
girl.  Mary  and  James  were  admitted  to 
the  council.  The  former  said  that  she 
remembered  Miss  Sullivan ;  that  she  had 
been  employed  in  the  family,  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  on  several  different  occa- 
sions, but  none  of  them  recent  "We 
liked  her  sewing  very  much,  and  wanted 
V>  engage  her  for  the  next  six  weeks," 


she  ad^ed,  with  a  sigh,  **  but  on  inqubing 
for  her,  learned  that  she  was  now  em- 
ployed in  New  York." 

"  She  must,  then,  have  been  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
house,  and  with  the  habits  of  the  &mily ; 
aa  for  instance,  a^what  hour  you  dined. 
She  might  enter  while  the  family  were  at 
table,  since,  had  she  been  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant,  or  other  per- 
son, she  could  affect  to  have  called  on  an 
errand,  and  to  be  waiting  for  the  young 
ladies,"  remarked  Mr.  Burton. 

The  servants  were  then  summoned, 
one  at  a  time,  and  questioned  as  to 
whether  they  had  observed  any  suspicious 
persons  whatever  about  the  house  or 
grounds  within  a  week.  They  were,  of 
course,  in  a  national  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, and  immediately  upon  a  question 
being  put  to  them,  answered  every  other 
ima^nary  case  in  the  world  but  that, 
Blessed  themselves,  called  on  the  Virgin 
Mary,  gave  an  account  of  all  the  beggars 
as  called  at  the  kitchen  last  year  and  the 
year  afore,  cried  abundantly,  and  gave  no 
coherent  information. 

"Ah,  sure  I"  said  Norah,  the  cook, 
"  there  was  the  blackin'-and-bluin*  man 
come  around  last  Wednesday,  and  I  tuk 
a  bottle  of  the  blue  for  the  clothes.  It's 
a  poor  mimiry,  I  have,  sure,  since  T  came 
across  the  say.  Afore  that  I  could  recol- 
lect beyond  anything,  and  the  praste  used 
to  praise  my  rading.  1  think  it  was  the 
tossing  an*  rolling  ov  the  ship  upsot  my 
brain.  It  was  Saturday,  it  wur,  and  oh, 
Lordy,  it  is  setting  me  all  ov  a  trimble 
a-thinkin*  of  that  day,  and  I  see  a  little 
yeller  dog  a-stickin*  his  nose  into  the 
kitcliing  door,  which  was  open  about 
half,  and  says  I,  there's  vagabonds  around 
sure,  now,  I  knew  by  the  dog,  and  I  w^int 
and  looked  out,  and  sure  as  me  name's 
Norah,  there  was  an  old  lame  man  wid  a 
stick  a-pretinding  to  look  for  rags  an' 
lx>nes  in  the  alley  to  the  stable,  which  I 
niver  allows  such  about,  as  it's  against 
the  master's  orthers,  and  I  druv  him  off 
imm^etly— and  that,  I  think,  was  Sath- 
nrday  two  wakes  now,  but  I  won't  bo 
sure ;  and  I  don't  mind  nobody  else  but 
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the  chftDy-woman,  wid  her  basket,  which 
I  don*t  think  it  ooald  have  been  "her  as 
done  anythin'  bad,  for  she's  been  round 
rig'ier,  for  a  good  while,  and  is  a  dacent- 
qtoken  body  that  Tve  had  some  dalin's 
wid  myself.  I  sowld  her  my  old  plaid 
gown  for  the  match-lyx  of  ebony  that 
sits  on  the  kitching-mantel  now,  and  oh 
dear !  but  my  heart's  dead  broke,  sure  I 
Margaret  and  I  daren't  set  in  the 
kitchlng  of  nights  no  more,  unless  Jim's 
there,  an'  Pve  woke  up  scr'aming  two 
nights  now*— och  hone !  and  if  I'd  see'd 
any  thing,  I'd  a  told  it  long  afore,  which 
I  wish  I  had,  seein'  you've  axed  me,  sir. 
It  don't  do  no  good  a-cooking  delicacies 
which  nobody  eats  no  longer — I  wish  I 
had  never  come  to  Amyriky,  to  see  poor 
Miss  Eleanor  so  tuk  down !"  and  having  . 
relieved  herself  of  the  sympathy  which* 
she  had  been  aching  to  express,  without 
the  opportunity,  she  threw  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  sobbed  after  the  man- 
ner of  her  people. 

Margaret's  testimony  was  no  more  to 
the  point  than  Norah's.  Mr.  Burton  let 
each  one  go  on  after  her  own  heart,  put- 
ting up  with  the  tedious  circumlocution, 
in  the  hope  of  some  kernel  of  wheat  in 
the  bushel  of  chaff. 

After  a  deluge  of  tears  and  interjec- 
tions, Mag^e  did  finally  come  out  with  a 
statement  which  arrested  the  attention  of 
her  listeners. 

*^  I've  never  seen  none  gawking  about 
as  didn't  belong  here — ^not  a  living  sowl. 
The  howly  Virgin  prevint  that  iver  I 
should  see  what  Jim  did— it  wasn't  a 
human  being  at  all,  but  a  wraith,  and  he 
seen  it  that  very  night  He  niver  told  us 
of  it,  till  the  Tuesday  night,  as  we  sot 
talking  about  the  funeral,  and  it  frightened 
us  so,  we  niver  slept  a  wink  till  morn- 
ing. Poor  Jim's  worried  with  it,  too ;  he 
pretinds  he  isn't  afttud  of  the  livm'  nor 
dead,  but  it's  no  shame  to  the  best  to 


stand  in  awe  of  sperits,  and  I  see  he's 
backward  about  going  about  the  place, 
alone,  after  dark,  and  no  wonder  1  Sure ! 
he  saw  a  ghost  T' 

"What  was  it  like?" 

**  Sure,  you'd  best  call  him,  and  let  him 
describe  it  for  hisself—- it'll  make  your 
blood  run  cold  to  think  of  sich  things  in 
a  Christian  family." 

Jim  was  summoned.  His  story,  weed- 
ed out,  was  thia  On  Saturday  evening, 
after  tea,  his  mistress,  Miss  Eleanor,  had 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  post-office  for  the 
evening  mail.  It  was  very  dark  and 
rainy.  He  lighted  the  lantern.  As  he 
went  out  the  back  gate,  he  stopped  a  min- 
ute and  lifted  his  lantern  to  take  a  look 
about  the  premises,  to  see  if  there  waa 
any  thing  left  out  which  ought  to  be 
taken  in  ftt)m  the  storm.  As  he  waved 
the  ligh^  about,  he  saw  something  in  the 
flower-burden,  about  six  feet  from  the 
bay-window.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a 
woman ;  its  face  was  white,  its  hair  hon^ 
down  on  its  shoulders;  it  stood  quite 
still  in  the  rain,  Just  as  if  tlie  water  waa 
not  coming  down  by  bucketfuls.  It  had 
very  large,  bright  eyes,  which  shone  when 
the  candle  threw  the  light  on  them,  as  if 
they  had  been  made  of  fir&  He  only 
saw  it  an  instant  He  was  so  frightened 
that  he  let  hft  lantern  fall,  which  did  not 
happen  to  extinguish  the  candle,  but 
when  he  lifted  it  up  again,  the  wraith  had 
vanished.  He  felt  very  queer  about  it, 
at  the  time ;  and  the  next  day,  when  the 
bad  news  came,  then  he  luiew  it  was  a 
warning.  They  often  had  such  in  the 
old  country. 

We  did  not  undeceive  Jim  as  to  the 
character  of  the  phantom.  With  the  as- 
surance that  it  probably  would  not  come 
again,  since  its  mission  had  be^  Booom- 
pUsh^d,  and  a  caution  not  to  make  the 
girls  in  dhe  kitchen  too  nervous  about  it, 
we  dismissed  him. 
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TO    BSD    BIVSR    AMD 

"  T1IR8T  to  Fort  Gany, 

Jj  And  Ihen — lo  the  Old  nany," 
is  *  saying  current  among  old  "  North 
Westers,"  eqnivalent  to  the  assumption 
that  Fort  Garry,  on  tlie  Red  River  of 
tbe  North,  is  the  jumping  off  place  of 
dTilizaUon.  To  "  Red  Itiver  and  Bc- 
yODd,"  means  lo  .follow  the  usual  trail 
frDm  tbe  Bed  Hirer  Settlements,  up  the 
AsBinniboiae  and  Qa'Appelle  rlrera, 
then  across  to  Ihe  South  Saskatchewan, 
■nd  along,  up  its  Talley,  to  Bow  Fort  in 
the  mountains,  and  thence  across  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Frazer 
tirers.  Over  that  route  many  a  man 
besides  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  em- 
ployees has  passed,  Including,  ve  6e- 
Uere,  the  ubiquitous  J.  Ross  Browne, 
wtiose  path  over  the  Western  section  of 
"oar  country,"  if  marited  on  a  map, 
would  look  like  reins  of  wealth  on  the 
Ixidf  politic,  or,  like  the  Ima^nary  wan- 
derings of  the  American  Eagle. 

But,  few  IroMlen  han  penetrated  the 
coantiy  fikr  to  the  north,  along  the  Up- 


per or  North  Saskatchewan  river  to  the 
head- waters  of  the  Athabasco,  which 
flows  northward  to  the  Frozen  Sea. 
Save  to  the  misBlonaij',  the  trapper  and 
hunter,  the  daring  Canadian  half-breed 
Toyagear  and  tbe  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's men,  it  is  almost  a  terra  tTicegnUa, 
the  land  of  beavers  and  bears,  the  summer 
haunt  of  the  buffalo,  and  tbe — veiy 
place  for  the  tiers  adventurous  to  go. 

Go  there  Ibrec  sportsmen  did ;  spend 
one  winter  in  these  dreary  wilds  they 
did ;  push  OD  ovar  Ihe  Bocky  Moun- 
ti^ns,  down  lo  the  Frazer  lUver  coun- 
try two  of  them  did — all  in  search  of  a 
"North* west.  Passage"  through  the 
British  Possesions.  They  were  Eng- 
lishmen, of  fttiTte;  for,  what  would  a 
Yankee  want  of  tueA  a  passage  1  W* 
wants  lie  in  another  direcUon — say, 
toward  SoDora  and  "  a  port  on  the  Golf 
you  know."  Gadsden,  in  his  twelve- 
million-dollar  purchase,  forgot  to  secure 
any  outlet  lo  his  Upblr ;  therefore  Mani- 
fest Destiny  must    do   what   Oadsden 
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didn't  do — open  a  way  to  the  Gulf  by 
absorbing  a  slice  of  Sofiora.  "  Manifest 
Destiny  "  is  a  genius  in  Ids  way,  and  the 
port  to  windward  will  be  mre  to  fling 
wide  its  gates  at  Guaymas,  Cockle  Har- 
bor, or  somewhere  above  Hermosillo. 
That  will  be  a  *'  South-west  Passage," 
we  suppose,  through  which  will  move 
the  tons  of  gold,  hills  of  silver,  moun- 
tains of  copper,  and  whole  ranges  of 
iron  which  are  reported  to  constitute  a 
small  part  of  Arizona's  wealth. 

A  North-west  Passage  to  the  Pacific 
through  the  Queen  regnant's  domain  long 
has  been  the  dream  of  patriotic  Britons 
who  don*t  like  to  be  obligated  to,  Yankee 
Doodle  for  a  pass  over  the  continent ;  and 
now  that  the  Vancouver  island  region 
has  opened  into  a  thriving  colony,  and 
the  Frazer  River  diggings  have  given 
Mr.  Bull  a  "bully"  mine  of  his  own, 
the  desire  to  open  a  passage  to  the 
transmontane  possessions  has  become  a 
chronic  distemper  with  Mr.  John.  So, 
three  good  sons  of  John  resolved  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteiy,  explore  the  unex- 
plored vastness,  and — let  us  know  what 
they  thought  of  it.  "  The  idea  of  a 
route  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,"  said  they, "  is  not  a  new  one. 
The  project  was  entertained  by  the  early 
French  settlers  in  Canada,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  has  since  been  revived  and  ably  ad- 
vocated by  Professor  Hind  and  others, 
hitherto  without  success.  The  favorite 
scheme  of  geographers  in  this  country 
for  the  last  three  centuries  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage  by 
sea,  as  the  shortest  route  to  the  rich 
countries  of  the  East  The  discovery 
has  been  made,  but  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  it  has  proved  valueless. 
We  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
original  Idea  of  the  French  Canadians 
was  the  right  one,  and  that  the  true 
North-west  Passage  is  by  land,  along 
the  fertile  belt  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
leading  through  British  Columbia  to  the 
splendid  harbor  of  Esquimau,  and  the 
great  coal-fields  of  Vancouver  Island, 
which  oflTer  eveiy  advantage  for  the  pro- 
tection and  supply  of  a  merchant  fleet  tra- 
ding thence  to  India,  China,  and  Japan." 


"We  have  attempted  to  show,**  re- 
minds us  of  Artemus  Ward's  "  therefore, 
wherefore,  whichever  whereby  notwith- 
standing may-be-so  if  you  so  think ;" 
and  if  the  reader  will  follow  up  their 
trail,  will  listen  to  their  own  story,  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  to  get  to  the  Pacific  and  "  thence 
to  India,  China  and  Japan,"  by  way  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  wUl  be  as  easy  as  to 
raise  hops  on  the  north  pole.  "  We  " 
means,  Ist,  a  real  live  Lohl,  a  livelier  Doc- 
tor, and  a  veiy  lively  other  man  who 
was  going  along  from  a  motive  no  more 
patriotic  than  "  for  the  Am  of  the  thing :" 
that  is  —  the  Viscount  Milton,  F.  R. 
G.  S.,  F.  G.  8.,  etc.;  W.  B.  Cheadle, 
M.  A.,  M  D.,  Cantab.,  F.  R  G.  S.,  eta  ; 
and  one  T^mias,  who  didn't  sport  a 
single  title,  but  did  own  two  dogs,  which 
was  just  the  same  we  suppose,  as  fiir  as 
he  was  concerned.  These  three  gentle- 
men we  therefore  introduce  —  not  in 
their  gentlemanly  capacities,  however, 
but  as  Milton,  0headle  and  TreemisB, 
sportsmen,  travelers  and  explorers,  in 
whose  adventures  we  have  a  fund  of 
fun,  information  and  &r  North-western 
life-experiences. 

Entering  upon  their  journey  at  Que- 
bec, they  passed  rapidly,  by  the  usual 
route»  tna  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, or,  rather,  to  St  Anthony,  Ax 
miles  beyond  (six  miles  of  Stevens*  great 
Northern  Padfic  Railroad,  which  may 
possibly  "  fetch  up,"  some  day,  at  Devii*8 
Lake,  but  not  much  fhrther  until  some 
means  can  be  discovered  for  reducing 
the  snow-fiidls  in  those  regions  from  six 
feet,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  to 
six  inches.  When  that  will  be,  let  some 
sharp  "  operator "  in  Minnesota  embryo 
city  lots  figure  out  and  report  in  bis 
next  Prospectus.)  From  St  Anthony 
they  "  staged  it,"  with  what  degree  of 
enjoyment  let  them  say  : 

"  The  *  stage,*  a  mere  covered  spring- 
wagon,  was  crowded  and  heavily  laden. 
Inside  were  eight  fliU-grown  paasengers 
and  four  children ;  outside  six,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  driver ;  on  the  roof  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  luggage ;  and  on  the 
top  of  all  were  chained  two  huge  dogs 
— a  bloodhound  and  Newfoundland — 
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belonging  to  Treemisa.  Milton  and  Tree- 
mias  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
onteide  seats,  where,  although  cramped 
and  uncomfortoble,  they  could  still 
breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven ;  but 
Cheadle  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  *  in- 
aides,'  and  suffered  tortures  during  the 
first  day's  Journey.  The  day  was  fright- 
ftilly  hot,  and  the  passengers  were 
packed  so  tightly,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  consent  and  assistance  of  his  next 
neighbor  that  he  could  free  an  arm  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  agonized 
countenance.  Musketoes  swarmed  and 
feasted  with  impunity  on  the  helpless 
crowd,  irritating  the  four  helpless  babies 
into  an  incessant  squalling,  which  the 
persevering  singing  of  their  German 
mothers  about  Fatherland  was  quite  in- 
effectual to  assuage.  Two  female  Ger- 
man Yankees  kept  up  an  incessant 
clack,  '  guessing '  that  the  '  Young 
Napoleon'  would  soon  wipe  out  Jeff. 
Davis ;  in  which  opinion  two  male 
friends  of  the  same  race  perfectly  agreed. 
Tlie  dogs  kept  tumbling  off  Uieir  slip- 
pery perch,  an^  hung  dangling  by  their 
chains  at  either  side,  half  strangled,  un- 
til hauled  back  agcdn  with  the  help  of 
a  Meg  up'  from  the  people  inside. 
This  seventy-mile  drive 'to  St  Cloud, 
whAe  we  stayed  the  first  night,  was  the 
most  disagreeable  experience  we  had. 
There  six  of  the  passengers  left  us,  but 
the  two  German  women,  with  the  four 
babies  ^they  owned  between  them,  still 
remained.  The  babies  were  much  more 
irritable  than  ever  the  next  day,  and 
their  Umbs  and  &ces,  red  and  swollen 
ftx>m  the  effects  of  musketo  bites,  showed 
wliat  good  cause  they  had  for  their  con- 
gtant  wailings." 

And  thus  they  journeyed  on,  over 
land  exceedingly  fertile  and  thick  with 
**  horses  and  draught  oxen,  most  astonish- 
faigly  fiit"  Sixty-five  miles  of  open  and 
lerd  country — a  succession  of  prairies 
dotted  with  copses  (**  islands  ")  of  scrub 
oak  and  wUd  poplar — brought  them  to 
Sauk  Center,  on  the  night  of  the  second 
day,  where  they  tarried  all  night,  and 
seoDjed  a  dog  who  was  to  become  the 
hero  of  many  an  adyentniip.  In  that 
'^doig"  we  have  an  interest,  in  more 
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ways  than^one,  as  we  shall  see,  so  we 
give  his  story : 

"  As  it  still  wanted  half  an  hour  to  • 
sundown  when  we  arrived,  we  took  our 
guns  and  strolled  down  to  some  marshes 
close  at  hand  in  search  of  ducks,  but 
were  obliged  to  return  empty-handed, 
for  although  we  shot  several  we  could 
not  get  them  out  of  the  water  without  a 
dog,  the  nxusketoes  being  so  rampant, 
that  none  of  us  felt  inclined  to  strip  and 
go  in  for  them.  We  were  veiy  much 
disappointed,  for  we  had  set  our  hearts 
on  having  some  for  supper,  as  a  relief  to 
the  eternal  salt  pork  of  wayside  houses 
in  the  Far  West  On  our  return  to  the 
house  where  we  were  staying,  we  be- 
wailed our  ill-luck  to  our  l\pst,  who  re- 
marked that  had  he  known  we  were 
going  out  shooting,  he  would  have  lent 
us  his  own  dog,  a  capital  retriever.  He 
introduced  us  forthwith  to  *  Hover,'  a 
dapper-looking,  smooth-haired  dog,  in 
color  and  make  like  a  black-and-tan 
terrier,  but  the  size  of  aHl>eagle.  When 
it  Lb  known  from  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory how  important  a  person  Rover 
bet^me,  how  &ithfrilly  he  served  us, 
how  many  meals  he  provided  for  us, 
and  the  endless  amusement  his  various 
accomplishmentil  afforded  both  to  our- 
selves and  the  Indians  we  met  with,  we 
shall  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  describing 
him  with  such  particulariQr.  Among 
our  Indian  friends  he  became  as  much 
beloved  as  he  was  hated  by  their  dogs. 
These  wolf-Uke  animals  he  soon  taught 
to  fear  and  respect  him  by  his  courage- 
ous and  dignified  conduct ;  for  although 
small  of  stature,  he  possessed  indomita- 
ble pluck,  and  had  a  method  of  fighting 
quite  opposed  to  their  ideas  and  experi- 
ence. Their  manner  was  to  show  their 
teeth,  rush  in  and  snap, 'and  then  re- 
treat ;  while  he  wenf  in  and  grappled 
with  his  adversary  in  so  determined  a 
manner,  that  the  biggest  of  them  invari- 
ably turned  tail  before  his  vigorous  onset 
Yet  Rover  was  by  no  means  a  quarrel- 
some dog.  He  walked  about  among 
the  snarling  cfirs  with  tail  erect,  as  if 
not  noticing  their  presence ;  and  proba- 
bly to  this  fearless  demeanor  he  owed 
much  of  his  immunity  i^om  attack.    He 
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Appeared  so  exActlj  saitcd  for  the  work 
we  required,  and  Bo  gainert  our  hearts 
•  bj  his  cleveniesB  and  docility,  that  next 
morning  we  made  an  offer  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  him. 

"  The  man  hesitated,  said  he  waa  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  thought  his  wife  and  aister  would  not 
hear  of  it.  If,  however,  they  could  be 
brought  to  consent,  he  thought  he  could 
not  afford  to  refuse  bo  good  an  offer,  for 
he  was  very  ahort  of  money. 

"  Be  went  ont  to  sound  the  two 
women  on  the  subject,  and  tliey  pres- 
ently rushed  into  the  room ;  one  of 
them  caught  up  Rover  in  her  anns,  and, 
both  buniting  into  fioods  of  teais,  vehe- 
mently declared  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  part  with  their  favorite.  We 
were  fairly  vanqui^ed  by  such  a  scene, 
and  BluDk  away,  feeling  quite  guilty  at 
having  proposed  to  deprive  these  poor 
lonely  women  of  one  of  the  few  crea- 
tnres  they  had  to  lavish  their  wealth  of 
feminine  affection  upon. 

"  As  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting, 
however,  the  man  cune  up,  leading  poor 
Rover  by  a  sti^g,  and  begged  us  to  take 


him,  as  he  had  at  last  persu:tded  the 
women  to  lot  Mm  go.  We  demurred, 
hot  he  urged  it  so  strongly  that  wc  at 
length  swallowed  our  scniplea,  and  paid 
the  money.  As  we  drove  off,  the  miui 
H^d  good-hy  to  him,  as  if  porting  with 
his  dearest  Mend,  and  gave  ua  many  in- 
junctions to  '  be  kind  to  the  Utile  tal- 
low.' This  wo  moat  solemnly  promised 
to  do,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  state, 
we  faithfully  kept  our  word." 

And,  the  travelers  bad  to  add  r  "  A 
fortni^t  allerward,  these  kindly  people 
— in  common  with  nearly  all  the  whiles 
in  that  part  of  the  country- — suStred  a 
horrible  death  at  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vading Koux."  Yet,  "  miconscions  of 
the  dangers  gathering  round,  and  Utile 
suspecting  the  dreadtUl  scenes  so  shorty 
to  be  enacted  In  this  region,  we  drove 
merrily  along  in  the  'stage  As  we 
went  Airther  West,  the  prairie  became 
more  estendve,  timber  more  scarce,  and 
human  hobitations  more  rare.  Prairie- 
chidcens  and  ducka  were  plentiful  along 
Uie  road,  and  the  driver  obligin^j 
pulled  up  to  allow  na'to  have  a  shot 
whenever  a  chance  occurred.  On  the 
^....  third   day  we   stmck 

Bed  River,  and  stayed 
'the  night  at  Fort 
Abercrombie ;  and  the 
IMIowIng  day,  the 
18th  of  July,  aiTired 
at  Georgetown.  The 
stage  did  not  run  be- 
yond this  point,  and 
the  steamer,  by  whitdi 
we  intended  to  pro- 
ceed t4>  Fort  Ouij, 
waa  not  expected  to 
come  in  for  sevvral 
days,  so  that  we  had 
every  prospect  of  see- 
ing more  of  George- 
town than  iM  cared 
for." 

But,  they  ffidn't  re- 
main there  as  long  aa 
they  might  have  done. 
Ascertaining  that  the 
/nbn^o/unuil— a  IMtie 
stem- wheel  oraR,  with 
a  big  name,  drawing 
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about  tsA  incbee  of  vater  (the  nania  or 
tbe  stenmer  as  the  reftder  pleasee) — 
would  be  long  in  coQung,  the  travelera, 
with  tnie  IraveleTB'  grit,  tewlved  to 
canoe  it  to  Fort  Qarry,  the  sm&Il  matter 
of  flve  hundred  mllea  awaf .  That  wu 
nothing,  hoverer,  dnce  the  accommoda- 

'  ting  Ked  River  of  the  North  bad  the 
knack  of  ronning  up  north  down-Btream, 
and  all  the^  bad  to  do  ivbs  to  steer  and 
flgbt  musketoea. 

,  Heandalng  around  the  town  of  four 
bOQSM,  dx  ebantiea  and  a  diy  goods' 
box,  the  adTenlnreTB  had  several  expe- 
riences— one  of  wbicb  wss : 

"  On  tbe  day  of  our  aniyal,  two  half- 
breeds  came  in  from  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  very  aac- 
cessful.  They  had  found  a  band  of 
twen^  elk,  ont  of  which  they  killed 
fbw,  desisting,  according  to  their  own 
account,  trom  shooting  more  from  a  re- 
luctance to  waste  life  and  provision ! — a 
piece  of  consideration  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible in  a  half-breed  or  Indian. 
We  went  down  to  their  camp  bj  the 
fiver,  where  they  were  living  In  an 
Indian  '  lodge,'  or  tent  of  skins  stretcbed 
ovw  a  cone  of  poles.  Squatted  in  front 
of  it,  engaged  in  cnlting  the  meat  for 
drying,  was  the  most  hideoofl  old  hag 
ever  seen.  Lean,  dried-up  and  withered, 
b«  parchment  sUu  was  seamed  and 
wrinkled  into  folds  and  deep  fbrrows, 
her  eyes  were  bleared  and  blinking,  and 
her  long,  Iron-gisy  hair,  malted  and  no- 
kempt,  liung  over  her  ahouldere.  She 
kept  constanUy  muttering,  and  showing 
ber  toothleas  gams,  as  she  clawed  tbe 
flesh  before  lier  with  long,  bony,  unwash- 
ed Bngers,  breaking  out  occaeionaily  in- 
to wild,  angry  exclamations,  as  she  stnick 
ftt  the  skeleton  dogs  which  attempted  to 
ateal  some  of  the  delicate  morsels  strewn 
around." 

Not  one  of  the  most  captivating  of 
her  sex,  certt^nly  ;  but,  any  person  who 
h*s  been  among  the  Indians  realizes  the 
OOTTCCtaess  of  this  picture.  An  Indian 
iroman  at  fifty  u  "  a  hag ;"  at  sixty  she 
Is  a.  monster;  at  seventy  she  is — welt, 
never  mind  what  We  have  often 
thou^it,  when  reading  Dante's  Immortal 
poem,  that  it  was  a  great  pity  tbe  poet 


could  not  have  seen  an  old  Indian  wo- 
man. Had  be  looked  upon  her  llk»- 
oess,  he  could  bave  added  a  new  con- 
ception to  bis  infernal  messengers,  and 
have  presented  a  model  of  defbrml^ 
which  must  have  caused  even  the  Devil 
to  put  his  bands  on  his  bowia-kn^a  tat 
self-defense. 

The  tbree  didn't  want  to  tarry  in 
Georgetown  after  that :  and  we  don't 
blame  them.  Bo  they  set  about  securing 
the  means  of  geitiug  away,  and,  afler 
various  sharp  straggles  with  half-breeds 
and  ftall-bloods  of  the  aboriginal  stock, 
succeeded  in  procuring  two  wretched 
canoes — one  of  which  was  battered  and 
leaky,  and  tbe  other  was  full  of  bullet- 
holes,  having  recently  be^  riddled  by 
Sioux  balls,  and  its  whole  load  of  Assin- 
nibolneB  slaughtered.  But,  as  it  was  tbe 
be«t  tbey  conld  do,  tbey  provisioned  for 
tbe  voyage,  and  bravely  embarked  upon 
their  flve-hnndred-mile  pleasure  trip  to 
Port  Gany.  it. 

All  went  well  enough  so  long  as  the 
food  held  ont,  and  so  long  as  plenty  of 
wild  fowl  awahed  to  be  shot ;  and  so 
they  floated  down  towaril  (he  DMthem 
zone,  as  happily  as  if  Bioui  didn't  Inrk 
along  the  stream  ;  and  they  didn't,  for 
Just  at  that  moment,  tbe  savages  wa« 
whetting  their  knives  to  cut  the  throaU 
of  alt  the  men,  women  and  children  in 
Northern  Hinnesota.     Two  weeks  af)|r 
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the  taiiTelere  had  passed  over  the  road 
from  St  Paul  to  Fort*Abercrombie,  the 
Sioux  massacre  was  committed,  as  they 
already  have  told  us.  Two  weeks  later, 
and  the  Britons  might  hare  discovered 
a  North-west  Passage  to  the  fabled  Hunt- 
ing Grounds  beyond  mortal  vision.  After 
a  week's  voyaging,  the  little  steamer  was 
met  in  the  stream,  bound  for  the  **  port " 
above,  **  if  something  didn't  give  way  or 
a  snag  didnH  fetch  her  up  all  standing:** 
Reprovisioning  with  salt  pork  and  flour, 
the  voyageurs  progressed  on  down-, 
stream  without  mishap,  untU  one  came 
in  the  shape  of  such  a  storm  of  light- 
ning, thunder,  wind,  rain  and  **  whirli- 
gig" as  only  the  West  can  produce. 
They  were  resolved,  one  dear  starlight 
night,  to  make  a  night's  journey,  in 
order  to  expedite  their  passage,  and  so 
did  ;iot  **  shore  '*  as  usuaL  After  a  while 
an  ominous  looking  cloud  rolled  up  in 
the  wesL  They  didn't  know  what  a 
North-west  cloud  meant,  and  so  kept  on, 
until,  suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
the  darkpesB  became  complete;  then, 
without  warning,  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning lit  up  for  a  moment  the  wild  scene 
around,  and  almost  instantaneously  a 
tremendous  dap  of  thunder,  an  explosion 
like  the  bursting  of  a  magazine,  caused 
them  to  stop  paddling,  and  sit  silent  and 
appalled.  A  fleroe  blast  of  wind  swept 
over  the  river,  snapping  great  trees  like 
twigs  on  eveiy  side ;  the  rain  poured 
down  in  floods,  and  soaked  the  travders 
through  and  through;  flash  followed 
flash  in  quick  succession,  with  its  accom- 
panying roar  of  thunder ;  while,  at  in- 
tervals between,  a  dim,  flickering  light, 
fidnt  and  blue,  as  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  or  the  **  Will-o'-the-wisp,"  hovered 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  &iled 
to  ligl4  up  the  dense  blackness  of  the 
night  With  this  came  an  ominous  hiss- 
ing like  the  blast  of  a  steam-pipe,  vaiy- 
ing  with  the  wind,  now  sounding  near 
as  the  flame  approached,  now  more 
distant  as  it  wandered  away. 

They  were  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
storm ;  the  whole  air  was  charged  with 
dectridty,  and  the  changing  currents  of 
the  electric  fluid,  or  the  shifting  winds, 
ll^od  and  played  with  their  hair  in  pass- 


ing. The  smell  of  ozone  wab  so  pun- 
gent that  it  fiurly  made  them  snort  again, 
and  forced  itself  on  thdr  notice  even 
among  the  other  more  fearfhl  phenome- 
na of  the  storm.  The  men  made  an  at- 
tempt to  land  at  once,  but  the  darkness 
was  80  intense  that  they  could  not  see  to 
avoid  the  snags  and  &llen  timber  whidi 
beset  the  steep,  dippeiy  bank ;  and  the 
force  of  the  stream  bumped  the  boats 
against  the  timber  in  a  manner  which 
warned  them  to  desist,  if  they  would# 
avoid  being  swamped.  Little  chance 
of  escape  in  that  case,  for  the  river  was 
deep,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossiUe 
to  clamber  up  the  slippery  face  of  the 
bank,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  finding 
it,  through  the  utter  darkness  in  which 
they  were  enveloped.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  &ce  it  out  till  day- 
light, and  the  three  therefore  fastened 
the  two  canoes  together,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  fliiy  of  the  storm.  Some 
difficulty  wato  experienced  in  bringing 
the  two  eanoes  alongside,  but,  by  calling 
out  to  one  another,  and  by  the  moment- 
ary glimpses  obtained  during  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  they  at  last  efiected  it 
Treemiss,  crouching  in  the  bows,  kept  a 
sharp  look-out,  while  the  others,  seated 
in  the  stem,  steered  by  his  direction. 
As  each  flash  illuminated  the  river  for 
an  instant,  the  look-out  was  able  to  dis- 
cern the  rocks  and  raiags  ahead,  and  a 
vigorous  stroke  of  the  paddles  carried 
them  dear  during  the  interval  of  dark- 
nesa 

Hour  after  hour  thus  passed,  but  the 
storm  raged  as  furiously,  and  the  rain 
came  down  as  flist  as  ever.  The  nighi 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come  to  an 
end.  The  canoes  were  gradually  filling 
with  water,  which  had  crept  up  nearly 
to  their  waists,  and  tiie  gunwales  were 
barely  above  the  sur&ce.  It  became 
veiy  doubtfiil  whether  they  would  fioat 
till  daybreak. 

The  night-air  was  raw  and  cold,  and 
as  the  men  sat  in  their  involunttuy  hip- 
bath, with  the  rain  beating  upon  them, 
they  shivered  from  head  to  foot ;  thdr 
teeUi  chattered,  and  their  hands  became 
so  benumbed  that  they  could  scarcely 
grasp  the  paddlesi     But  they  dared  m>t 
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bike  a  moment's  r«8t  from  tbeir  exciting 
work,  in  watching  and  steering  clear  of 
Uie  snogs  and  rocks,  although  they  were 
Almost  tempted  to  give  np,  uid  resign 
tbemeeWes  to  chance. 

With  what  an  Intense  feelii]g  of  relief 
did  they  first  observe  rather  a  lessening 
of  the  darkness  than  any  positive  ap- 
pevBiice  of  light  Shortly  before  tliis, 
the  storm  began  sensibly  to  abate  ;  bat 
^e  rain  poured  down  as  fast  as  ever. 
Tbey  hastily  landed  in  the  gray  morn- 
ing on  a  mnddy  bank.  Drawing  their 
canoes  higl)  on  shore,  that  they  might 
Dot  he  swept  off  by  the  rising  flood,  the 
v<^ageuiB  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
dripping  blankets,  and,  utterly  weaiy 
and  worn  out,  slept  long  and  soimdly.* 

This  uof  B,  damper  on  tbdr  Joys,  and 
it  was  not  tlie  only  one,  for  on  three 
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daj-s,  no  sooner  would  they 
,rfry  out  than  another  flood  of  rain,  ac- 
companied by  fierce  thunder-claps,  would 
come  suddenly  upon  tliem  to  soak  them 
through  and  through  again.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  heavens  were  propitious, 
and  the  voyage  was  resumed.  The 
travelers  were  now  ss^mromantic  as 
a  prairie  farmer  who  never  belicld  a  hill, 
and  only  longed  for  the  comlbrts  of  the 
seltlemenl  Vain  longings  I  They  were 
yet  al  least  one  hundred  and  fllVyWiilefl 
from  their  journey's  end  ;  the  blazing  sun 
poured  down  with  unmitigated  power ; 
their  provisions  were  out,  and  no  gaflie 
offered  them  a  shot.  Their  case  became, 
indeed,  dolefiil  enough.  Before  night- 
fall, however,  swarms  of  ducks  and  geese 
flocked  on  the  water,  and  the  hungry 
men  were  happy  once  more.  And  wry 
happy,  on  the  next  morning,  when  the 
Iniemaiiojuil  came  puffing  along  U>  their 
rescue,  and  for  the  comfortable  pursuit  of 
their  Journey  to  tbe  fort,  where  three 
weeks  were  spent  pleasantly  enough 
among  the  Red  River  settlets. 

These  settleis  are  a  peculiar  people — a 
heterogeneous  community  of  about  eight 
thousand  souls — Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
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Bcotchmen,  English  Canadians,  French 
Canadiana,  Americans,  English  hnlf- 
breeds,  Canadian  half-breeds,  and  Indi- 
ans. Nearlj  the  nhote  populaUon,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  storekeepers  and 
fl«e-traders,  lived  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  for  the  Company  waa  Idiig. 
The  Company  ma^e  the  laws,  bought  ttie 
produce  of  the  chase  and  of  the  farm, 
.supplying  ig  return  the  other  necessa- 
ries and  the  loxurica  of  life. 

The  farmers  of  Red  Kver  are  wealthy 
in  flocks  and  herds,  and  grain,  more ' 
tlian  sufficient  for  their  own  wants,  and 
live  in  comparative  comfort.  The  soil 
Is  SO  fertile,  that  wheat  is  raised  year' 
after  year  on  the  same  land,  and  yields 
fifty  and  sixty  bushels  to  tlie  acre,  with- 
out any  manure  being  required.  The 
pasturage  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
unlimited  In  extent.  The  couDtlesa 
herds  of  buffalo  which  the  land  has  sup- 
ported are  suffldeut  eTidcnce  of  this. 
But,,  shut  ont  in  this  distant  comer  of 
the  earth  from  any  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  worid — except  an  uncer 
tain  one  with  the  young  Slate  of  Mlnne 


sota  by  steitmer  doling  the  summer,  and 
with  England  by  the  Company's  sliip 
which  brings  stores  to  York  Factoiy,  In 
Hudson's  Bay,  once  a  year— the  fkrmers 
find  no  market  fur  their  produce. 

The  colony,  notwllhslandiug  many 
inducements  to  progress,  does  not  grow 
— a  fkct  owing  less  to  the  keep-tbe-peo- 
ple<away  policy  of  the  now  defunct 
monopoly  (the  Hudson's  Bay  Company) 
Uian  to  the  Incorrigible  idleneaa  and 
want  of  thrift  exhibited  by  the  French 
Canadians,  and  their  relatives,  the  French 
half-breeds,  who  fbrm  the  largest  section 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  latter,  the  most 
numerous  of  the  two,  are  also  the  moat 
unreliable  and  unprofitable  tnembers  of 
society.  Desultory,  fickle,  niercnrial, 
nnd  pas^onately  '  fond  of  gayety  and 
finery,  they  have  an  ntter  distaste  for 
all  nsetiil  labor,  and  rarely  succeed  in 
rairing  themselves  into  any  permanent 
position  of  comfort  and  independence. 

Bnt  as  hunters,  guides,  and  voyageurs 
they  are  unequaled.  Of  more  powerfbl 
build  as  a  rule  than  the  pure  Indian, 
they  combine  his  endurance  and  readl- 
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0  with  Uie  greater  muscu- 
lar Bliengtb  and  pcrsererance  of  the 
vrblte  man.  Day  alter  day,  with  plenty 
of  food,  or  Done  at  all,  nlieiliW  pack  on 
back,  or  trapping  in  the  woods,  treading 
out  a  path  with  snow-shoes  in  the  deep 
snow  for  the  sleigh-dogs,  or  running  after 
tbem  at  a  radng  pace  fhim  morning  to 
night,  when  there  is  a  we11-be«ten  track, 
they  will  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day 
for  a  week  together  without  showing  any 
rign  of  &tigue. 

The  two  great  events  of  the  year  at 
Red  River  are  the  Spring  and  Fall  Hunt. 
The  buffalo  still  forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sources  from  which  provisions  are 
obtained.  Pemmiciin  and  dried  ^cat, 
like  ftied  pork  with  ua,  ore  BlAptc  articles 
of  food  in  eveiy  establishment.  At  these 
weaeoua  the  whole  able-bodied  half-breed 
population  set  out  for  the  plains  in  a 
body,  with  their  horses  and  carls.  Many 
of  the  farmers  who  do  not  go  themselves 
engage  half-breeda  to  hunt  for  them. 
These  expeditions  now  assume  very  large 
proportions.  The  number  of  hunters 
fteqoently  exceeds  five  hundred,  and  they 


are  accompanied  by  the  women  and  cliil- 
dren,  to  prepare  the  meat  The  number 
of  carta  often  rcachea  one  thousand  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  six  hundred. 
When  the  buC^o  are  foimd,  the  horse- 
men are  fomed  into  line,  and  ride  up  as 
close  as  possible  befbre  the  herd  takes 
flight  at  lUll  speed.  Then  the  captain 
gives  the  word,  and  all  charge,  as  hard 
OS  horses  can  gallop  int«  the  middle  of 
the  herd.  The  fittest  beasts  arc  singled 
out  and  shot  down,  and  often  more  than 
one  thousand  carcases  strew  the  ground. 
finding  it  too  late  in  the  season  to  at 
tempt  crossing  the  mountains  that  year, 
the  adventurers  decided  to  travel  west- 
I  ward  to  some  convenient  point  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  there  to  winter,  in  readl- 
diness  to  go  forward  In  the  spring.  Four 
attendants — including  La  Rondc,  a  well- 
known  guide — were  secured ;  also  good 
saddle-horsea.  Treemissboughtthecham- 
pion  runner  of  the  settlement,  and  Hilton 
repurchased  an  old  favorite — for  the 
young  lord  had  once  before  visited  the 
settlement  on  a  buffalo  hunting  expedi- 
tion, wben  La  Ronde  and  he  became  fost 
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Mends ;  while  Cheadle  succeeded  in  buj- 
ing  the  most  remarkable  animal  of  the 
whole.  Bucephalus  stood  about  fifteen 
hands,  was  straight  in  the  shoulder,  one 
of  bis  legs  was  malformed  and  crooked, 
Ma  head  was  very  large,  and  his  tftil  very 
long.  On  tlie  road  be  was  continuallj 
stumbling ;  and  when  Cheadle  rode  him 
about  tbe  settlement,  he  was  at  first  nearly 
pitched  over  every  gate  and  fence  he  came 
to.  When  the  horse  caught  sight  of  one, 
ho  made  for  it,  and  suddenly  stopped, 
Btock-still,  as  a  hint  for  bis  rider  to  dis- 
mount and  tie  him  up — ^n  illustration 
of  the  gossiping  habits  of  bis  late  owner. 
But  he  turned  out  the  most  useful  boise 
of  the  whole  number,  galloped  OTer  the 
roughest  ground  after  buffalo  without 
erer  making  a  mistake,  or  giving  his 
rider  a  foil,  and  eventually  carried  packs 
over  the  mountains  into  British  Colum- 

These  were  their  saddle  beasts.  Others 
were  taken  lo  haul  six  carts— small,  rough, 
wooden  affairs,  peculiar  to  that  region— 
cnrts  which  well  knew  how  to  stand  hard 
wear,  and  are  ca^ly  repaired  if  a  misfor- 


tune should  be&ll  them.  These  «i  carta 
corried  their  supplies  of  pemmican,  dried 
meat,  flour,  tea,  salt,  tobacco,  rum,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  blankets,  and 
buffalo  robes,  and  knives  and  trinkets  for 
presents  or  barter.  -  Discarding  boots  and 
coals,  they  adopted  the  true  Red  River 
costume,  yiz. :  moccasins  and  hunting 
skirts  made  of  tlte  skin  of  the  Cariboo. 
Their  weapons  conasted  of  a  double-bar- 
reled gun,  hunting-knife  and  a  revolver 

Starting  from  the  Fort  on  Uie  2Sd  of 
August,  tbe  train  passed  on  up  the  Aa- 
Einiboine,  the  trail  running  close  along 
its  banks.  "Woodland  and  prairie  alter- 
nated, and  Ibr  many  miles  up-stream  the 
hamlets  of  settlers  dotted  Ihe  way.  At 
one  they  halted,  for  there  dwelt  a  cousin 
otone  of  the  attendants,  and  therein  was 
a  dance,  or  a  " ufce"  as  wedding  fead- 
Tilies  are  called.  The  three  jolly  Eng- 
llahmen  "went in"  to  eaioj  tbe  frolic, 
and  eiijoy  it  tbSy  did.  Being  "  treated,", 
ere  they  entered  tbe  house,  with  pleA, 
cakes,  tea  and  whisky,  spread  out  on  the 
ground  outside,  they  then  passed  into  the 
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ball  room — the  usual  sitting-room  of  the 
two-roomed  house.  It  was  crowded 
with  guests,  dressed  in  full  half-breed 
finery.  At  one  end  wero  two  fiddlers, 
who  worked  in  relays,  the  music  being 
in  most  rapid  time,  and  doubtless  veiy 
fi&tiguing  to  the  instrumentalists.  The 
dance,  in  which  about  half  a  dozen 
couples  were  engaged  when  the  stran- 
gers entered  was  a  kind  of  cross  between 
a  Scotch  reel  and  the  **  Lancers,"  a  num- 
ber of  lively  steps,  including  a  double- 
shuffle  and  stamp,  being  executed  with 
great  yigor.  The  dancing  was  dancing, 
and  no  mistake,  and  both  the  men  and 
their  fair  partners  were  exceedingly  hot 
and  exhausted  when  the  **  set "  was  fin- 
ished. The  figures  appeared  so  intricate, 
and  the  skill  of  the  performers  so  admi- 
rable, that  the  three  gentlemen  w^ 
deterred  from  yiel^^  to  the^cep^P 
ed  solicitations  of  t^ie  !M[.  O.  t^Iiteelect 
partners  and  foot  it  with'the  re^'.  ^^ 
length,  however,  Milton,  with  a  courage 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  it  is  suspected, 
strongly  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
bride— -a  delicate-featured,  penaive-look- 
ing  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  a 
light  and  graceful  figure — boldly  ad- 
vanced, and  led  her  out  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  the  company.  He  .succeeded 
in  interpreting  the  spirit  of  the  music, 
if  not  with  the  energy,  certainly  with  a 
greater  dignity  and  infinitely  less  exertion 
than  his  compeers.  His  performance 
was  highly  appreciated  by  all — ^hiclud- 
ing  Treemiss  and  Cheadle — ^who  gazed 
with  admiration,  mingled  with  envy,  at 
a  success  they  were  unequal  to  achieve. 
Weaiy  at  length  of  the  hot  room,  and 
the  incessant  scraping  of  the  fiddles  and 
stamping  of  feet,  tbey  returned  to  camp 
and  proposed  to  start  agam.  La  Ronde, 
who  had  been  in  various  stages  of  intoxi- 
cation ever  since  leaving  Fort  Garry, 
taking  parting  drinks  with  his  fHends  at 
eveiy  opportunity,  had  disappeared,  and 
the  others  endeavored  to  persuade  their 
employers  that  it  was  too  late  to  go  fur- 
ther that  night  Overruling  their  objec- 
tions, however,  the  train  set  out.  La 
Ronde  made  his  appearance  belTore  they 
had  gone  very  far,  considerably  sobered, 
and  very  penitent    He  assured  them  he 
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had  had  his  last  drunk  for  many  a  long 
day,  saying :  *'  Je  boive  pas  souvent,  mes- 
sieurs, mais  quand  Je  boive,  Je  boive 
comme  il  fisiut,  c'est  ma  fa9on  voyez 
vous."  So  it  turned  out,  for  they  never 
had  to  complain  of  him  again,  and,  al- 
though frequently  ofifered  rum,  he  always 
refused  it,  declaring  that  he  did  not  care 
for  it  unless  he  could  have  a  regular 
carouse.  And  thus  it  is  with  both  half- 
breeds  and  Indians ;  they  do  not  drink 
from  a  liking  to  the  taste  of  the  liquor, 
but  simply  to  produce  the  happy  state 
of  intoxication. 

After  leaving  Portage  La  Prairie,- fifty 
miles  beyond  Fort  Gany,  and  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  settlement,  the  parly 
entered  a  fine,  undulating  -country,  full 
of  lakes  and  marshes  thronged  with 
wild-fowl,  and  studded  with  pretty  copses 
of  aspen.  As  they  rode  along  they  con- 
tinually came  across  the  skulls  of  bufialo, 
whitened  by  age  and  exposure.  A  few 
years  ago  buffalo  were  plentiful  along 
the  road  between  Red  River  and  Carlton. 
The  prairies  were  gay  with  the  fiowers  of 
the  dark  blue  gentianellii,  which  grew  ip 
great  profusion. 

Each  day  was  like  the  one  before,  yel 
without  a  wearisome  monotony.  Some 
times  they  Jogged  dreamily  along  beside 
the  carts,  or  lay  basking  in  the  brighl 
sunshine.  When  tired  of  idleness,  the} 
cantered  ahead,  with  Rover — ^their  favor- 
ite retriever — in  attendance,  and  shot 
geese  and  ducks  at  the  lakes,  or  prairie 
grouse  in  the  copses.  Feathered  game 
was  so  plentiful  that  they  easily  killed 
enough  to  feed  the  whole  party,  and 
rarely  had  occasion  to  trench  on  tlieir 
stock  of  pemmican.  A  little  before  sun- 
down they  camped  by  wood  and  water, 
hobbled  the  horses,  and  then  ate  suppers 
with  appetites  such  as  the  lord  had  never 
before  known.  At  night,  while  smoking 
their  pipes  round  the  camp-fire,  La  Ronde 
amused  them  with  stories  of  his  hunting 
adventures,  of  encounters  with  the  Sioux, 
or  of  his  journey  with  Dr.  Rae,  after 
which  we  turned  into  our  blankets  and 
slept  soundly  till  daybreak. 

And  thus  Journeying  on  day  after  day, 
tarrying  for  a  short  period  at  the  far-re- 
moved post  of  Fort  Ellice.  the  travelers 
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on  the  25th  of  September,  crossed  the 
south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
Carlton  House,  a  Hudson  Bay  post  on 
'  the  North  Saskatcliewan,  was  reached 
on  the  same  day.  There  the  first  snow 
fell,  warning  them  to  go  into  winter- 
quarters*  La  Ronde  selected  the  peace- 
Ail  wood  levees  near  White  Fish  Lake, 
about  eighty  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Carlton, 
situated  on  the  borders  of  an  endless 
forest,  whose  solemn  fastnesses  no  foot 
has  ever  penetrated — not  even  the  foot 
of  the  venturesome  hunter.  Before  start- 
ing for  the  winter  camp,  however,  it 
was  determined  to  take  a  few  days'  hunt, 
•  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  buffalo  meat, 
as  that  was  the  last  '*  run  "  of  the  season, 
on  the  plains.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
hunt,  bear-tracks  were  seen  and  followed 
by  Treemis  and  Cheadle,  but  without 
avail,  as  the  melting  snow  soon  dissolved 
tho  trail.  A  little  buff.iln  hunt  was  quickly 
extemporized,  just  to  keep  the  blood  warm; 
but  it  turned  out  a  race  for  a  big  white 
wolf,  who  wouldn't  be  killed,  though 
ahot  at  and  ridden  over  by  the  horses  a 
dozen  times.  A  real  buffalo  race,  how- 
ever, was  had  on  the  succeeding  day, 
when  several  big  fellows  were  slaughter- 
ed, and  Treemiss,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  wandered  off  a%d  was  lost 
Therefore,  said  the  narrator : 

^  At  daybreak  next  morning  all  the 
men  were  dispatched  in  search,  but  with- 
out success.  Presently,  however,  a  group 
of  horsemen  were  descried  riding  toward 
us,  and  proved  to  be  Treemiss  and  a 
party  of  Crees.  After  wandering  about, 
the  night  before,  until  after  dark,  com- 
pletely lost,  he  turned  aside  into  a  clump 
of  trees,  and  attempted  to  light  a  fire. 
But  matches,  tinder  and  wood  were  all 
wet,  and  he  could  not  succeed.  Mount- 
ing his  tired  horse  once  more,  he  rode 
along  for  several  hours,  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  almost  numb  with  cold.  At 
length,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  he  came 
upon  an  Indian  camp,  and  was  most 
hospitably  received.  He  was  taken  into 
the  chief's  lodge,  his  clothes  dried,  meat 
and  Indian  tea  set  before  him,  and,  as  a 
cordial  afler,  a  mug  of  warm  water 
mixed  ^ith  grease.  Weary  as  he  was, 
however,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 


to  sleep  that  night  Both  men  and 
squaws  turned  out  continually  to  cook 
meat,  smoke,  or  beat  presuming  dogs, 
which  were  seized,  as  they  rushed  out  of 
the  lodge,  by  others  lying  in  wait  at  the 
door,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  When 
morning  came,  he  made  his  hosts  under- 
stand that  he  had  lost  his  way,  where^ 
upon  they  saddled  their  horses,  and  as 
if  by  instinct,  led  him  straight  to  our 
camp." 

Then  followed  an  Indian  pow-wow, 
in  which  the  Cree  chief  made  a  speech 
worthy  of  his  cause  and  the  occasion — 
which  is  not  saying  a  great  deal— giving 
the  whites  liberty  to  hunt  buffalo  on  his 
domains.  For  this  generous  concession 
of  the  ragamufiSn,  who  hadn't  any  thing 
which  he  wouldn't  sell  for  a  keg  of  rum, 
the  whites  presented  him  with  knives, 
ffimunltion,  tea,  salt  and  tobacco.  Why 
they  did  not  also  add  a  whole  shirt  and 
a  looking-glass  is  not  stated.  But  the 
man  of  bronze  was  dissatisfied ;  he 
wanted  a  gun,  blankets,  and — rum,  which 
were  flatly  refhsed,  and  the  Crees  went 
away  with  looks  which  said  :  *'  Look  out 
for  your  horse-flesh  and  carts  I"  Indians 
take  to  horse-stealing  and  rum-drinking 
by  instinct,  as  a  beaver  takes  to  water  or 
a  Hollander  to  tobacco  ;  and  no  mission- 
ary has  yet  b^n  able  to  prove  to  a  Sioux 
or  Blackfeet,  or  even  a  Cree,  that  horses 
were  not  made  to  steal,  and  mm  not 
manufactured  to  be  drank,  free  of  Gov- 
ernment tax. 

This  La  Ronde  only  too  well  knew ; 
so  he  had  to  use  all  possible  ingenuity  to 
avoid  the  rogues.  A  very  hard  "  re- 
treat "  was  made  next  day,  in  which  men« 
carts  and  horses  were  taxed  to  their  ut- 
most, and,  favored  by  a  heavy  fog,  they 
escaped  the  night  visitation  which,  it 
was  afterward  ascertained,  the  Cree  chief 
had  attempted.  The  whites  made  their 
way  back  to  Carlton  House,  there  finallj 
to  arrange  for  their  winters  operations. 

Treemiss  then  left  them — having  ns 
solved  to  winter  among  the  Thickwood 
Hills,  fifty  miles  N.  W.  of  Carlton,  where 
large  game  was  abundant — moose,  bear, 
buffalo,  etc. — and  whero  a  celebrated 
hunter  dwelt,  named  by  the  sweetly- 
sounding  appellation  of  Atahk-akoohp 
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or  ''  Star  of  the  Blanket."  La  Ronde 
and  another  servant,  named  Bruneau, 
were  to  accompany  Milton  and  Cheadle 
to  the  coon  try  of  the  very  obliging  Wood 
Cree  chief,  whose  love  of  good  horse- 
flesh and  *'  hot-staff"  would  have  com- 
mended him  strongly  to  Congress, "in 
some  sections.  A  kind  of  parting  dance 
was  given  the  Jolly  Englishmen  by  the 
half-breeds — that  is,  the  Englishmen  fur- 
nished the  refreshments  and  the  mm, 
Mr.  Lillie,  the  ke^r  of  the  post,  fur- 
nished the  room,  and  the  half-breeds  sup- 
plied the  rest  I 

**  The  night  after  our  return  to  Carl- 
ton," they  wrote,  "  a  ball  was  got  up  by 
half-breeds  in  honor  of  our  visit.  Mr. 
Lillie  gave  up  his  best  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  we  provided  the  refreshment,  in 
the  shape  of  rum ;  the  expectation  tliit 
-A  should  do  so  being  no  doubt  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  the  entertainment 
offered.  The  men  appeared  in  gaudy 
array,  with  beaded  firebag,  gay  sash,  blue 
or  scarlet  leggings,  girt  below  the  knee 
with  beaded  garters,  and  moccasins  elab- 
orately embroidered;  the  women  in 
flhort,  bright-colored  skirts,  showing  the 
richly  embroidered  leggings,  and  white 
moccasins  of  caril>oo-skin,  beautifully 
worked  with  flowery  patterns  in  beads, 
silk,  and  moose-hair.  Some  of  the  young 
girls  were  good-looking,  but  many  of 
them  were  disfigured  by  goitre,  which  is 
veiy  prevalent  among  the  half-breeds  at 
all  the  posts  on  the  Saskatchewan,  al- 
though unknown  among  the  Indians. 
Sinclair,  who  acted  as  musician,  was  kept 
hard  at  work,  with  but  short  respite  for 
refi'eshment,  and  the  revelry  continued 
fiir  into  the  small  hours." 

After  a  four  days'  march,  through 
sleet,  over  frozen  streams,  and  through 
wet,  heavy  grass,  the  two  men  in  search 
of  a  North- West  Passage  came  upon  the 
spot  which  became  their  winter's  home, 
whose  topography  and  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion the  chronicle  daguerreotypes  in  the 
following  lively  manner : 

**  The  next  day  brought  us  to  a  lovely 
little  spot,  a  small  prairie  of  perhaps  two 
hundred  acres,  surrounded  by  low  wooded 
hills,  and  on  one  side  a  lake  winding 
with  many  an  inlet  among  the  hills  and 


into  the  plain,  while  here  and  there  a 
tiny  promontory,  richly  clothed  with 
pines  and  aspens,  stretched  out  into  the 
water.  The  beauty  of  the  place  had 
struck  the  rude  voyageurs,  its  only  visit- 
ors, except  the  Indians,  and  they  had 
named  it  La  Belle  Prairie. 

"  As  we  crossed  it,  we  remarked  to 
one  another  what  a  magnificent  site  for 
a  house  one  of  the  promontories  would 
be,  and  how  happy  many  a  poor  &rmer 
who  tilled  unkindly  soil  at  home  would 
feel  in  possession  of  the  rich  land  which 
lay  before  us.  The  same  day  we  struck 
the  river  Crochet,  a  stream  of  about  the 
same  size  as  Shell  river,  and  assisted  to 
help  the  carts  across,  as  we  had  done  at 
the  latter.  About  half  a  mile  beyond, 
we  saw  two  small  wooden  houses.  We 
encamped  in  an  open  space  at  a  little 
distance,  and  then  walked  up  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  occupants.  One 
of  the  huts  had  been  built  by  an  enter- 
prising firee-trader,  Mr.  Pruden ;  the  oth- 
er, at  its  side,  by  the  company,  in  oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Pruden  was  at  len^rth  in- 
duced to  enter  the  company's  service  as 
chief  trader  at  Carlton,  and  presented 
his  dwelling  to  two  families  of  Indians. 
The  company's  establishment  was  dis- 
mantled, and  remained  untenanted.  A 
fishery  was  still  worked  occasionally  at 
White  Fish  Lake,  close  by.  In  the 
house  we  found  an  old  Indian  engaged 
in  mending  a  net,  and  his  squaw  squatted 
by  the  hearth  indulging  in  a  pipe.  They 
shook  hands  with  us  very  cordially.  La 
Ronde  introducing  us  as  a  great  chief 
and  great  medicine-man,  who  had  trav- 
eled far  for  the  pleasure  of  making  their 
acquaintance.  The  old  fellow  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Kekekooarais,  or  *  The 
Child  of  the  Hawk,'  in  allusion  to  the 
beak-like  form  of  his  nose. 

"  We  smoked  several  pipes  with  him 
while  answering  the  numerous  questions 
he  addressed  to  us  through  La  Ronde, 
and  were  so  delighted  with  his  urbanity, 
that  in  a  weak  moment  we  promised  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  small  quantity 
of  rum.  Alas  I  mistaken  generosity, 
fruilfhl  of  anxiety  and  trouble  1  The  old 
gentleman  became  all  excitement,  said 
we  were  the  best  fellows  he  had  met  for 
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many  a  day,  adding  that  if  lie  might 
venture  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  we 
should  fetch  the  fire-water  immediately. 
We  accordingly  went  back  to  the  lodge, 
sent  off  to  him  a  very  small  quantity 
w*cll  watered,  taking  the  precaution  to 
fill  a  small  keg  with  a  weak  mixture,  and 
hiding  the  cask  in  the  cart. 

"  It  does  not  answer,  however,  to  di- 
lute the  spirits  too  much.  It  must  be 
strong  enough  to  be  inflammable,  for  an 
Indian  always  tests  it  by  pouring  a  few 
drops  into  the  fire.  If  it  possesses  the 
one  property  firom  which  he  has  given 
it  the  name  of  fire-water,  he  is  satisfied, 
whatever  its  flavor  or  other  qualities  may 
be. 

"  We  had  hardly  covered  up  the  cask, 
when  Kekekooarsis  appeared,  accompa- 
nied by  his  squaw,  a  withered  old  hag, 
and  Keenamontiayoo,  "  The  Long  Neck," 
his  son-in-law.  The  men  were  already 
half  drunk,  singing  away  the  Indian  song 
without  words,  and  clamorous  for  more 
rum.  They  produced  a  number  of  mar- 
ten and  other  skins,  and  all  our  explana- 
tions failed  to  make  them  understand 
that  we  had  not  come  as  traders. 

"After  two  hours'  continued  discus- 
sion, we  doled  out  another  small  quan- 
tity, as  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 
How  they  chuckled  and  hugged  the  pot  I 
exclaiming :  "  Tarpwoy  I  tarpwoy  I"  (It 
is  true  !  it  is  true !)  hardly  able  to  believe 
tlie  delightful  fact  At  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  they  entered  the  lodge  again,  bring- 
ing more  furs  ifor  sale. 

"  Boys  rode  off  as  couriers  in '  all  di- 
rections to  carry  the  welcome  tidings  to 
their  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
fore long,  men  came  galloping  up  from 
different  quarters,  and  these  were  pre- 
sently followed  by  squaws  and  children, 
all  eager  to  taste  the  pleasure-giving  fire- 
water, and  our  lodge  was  soon  crowded 
with  importunate  guests.  To  end  the 
matter,  we  sent  them  off  with  what  re- 
mained in  the  little  keg^all  they  actually 
knew  that  we  possessed,  for  we  had  kept 
the  cask  in  the  cart  securely  out  of  their 
sight.  In  about  two  hom^  all  returned, 
more  or  less  intoxicated,  and  the  infer- 
nal clamor  recommenced  with  tenfold 
importunity.     Furst  one  fellow  thrust  a 


marten  skin  into  our  hands,  another  two 
or  three  fish,  while  a  third,  attempting 
to  strip  off  his  shirt  for  sale,  fell  sense- 
less into  the  arms  of  his  squaw.  The 
demand  was  the  same  with  all,  and  in- 
cessant :  "  Isquitayoo  arpway  I  isquitayoo 
arpway  1"  (Fire-water !  fire-water  I)  Hour 
after  hour  we  sat  smoking  our  pipes  with 
an  air  of  unconcern  we  did  not  feel,  and 
refusing  all  requests.  Afternoon  came, 
and  the  scene  still  <^tinued.  We  dared 
not  leave  the'  lod^,  lest  they  should 
search  the  carts  and  discover  onr  store. 

"  Wearily  passed  the  time  till  darkness 
came  on,  and  still  the  crowd  sat  round, 
and  still  the  same  request  was  dinned 
into  our  ears.  But  we  were  thoroughly 
determined  not  to  give  way,  and  at  last 
they  began  to  conclude  we  were  inexor- 
able, and  dropped  off  one  by  one,  im- 
mensely disgusted  with  our  meann^ 
In  the  dead  of  night  we  stealthily  arose, 
and  La  Ronde  went  out  to  reconnoiter 
the  position  of  the  Indians.  None  were 
near,  and  all  was  perfectly  still.  We 
now  proceeded,  with  the  greatest  caution, 
to  remove  the  cask  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  La  Ronde  and  Bruneau  went  off  to 
cache  it  safely  at  some  distance.  They 
retumed  before  daylight,  very  cold  and 
wet,  having  crossed  the  river,  and  de- 
posited  the  cause  of  our  troubles  in  the 
bush,  some  miles  away. 

**In  the  morning  Keenamontiayoo 
came  to  our  lodge,  but  did  not  renew  hUi 
importunities.  Our  firmness  the  day  be- 
fore had  produced  a  most  salutary  eSsd. 
We  were,  however,  so  much  disgusted 
with  our  experience  of  the  last  two 
days,  that  we  resolved  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  fixing  our  winter  residence  here,  and 
retreat  to  La  Belle  Prairie,  putting  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  or  ten  miles  between  oar 
troublesome  neigli^rs  and  ourselves.** 

Which  they  did — returning  to  that 
beautiful  nook  in  the  hills,  to  break  its 
pristine  stillness  and  ei\Joy  its  protecting 
shadows. 

And  here  we  leave  the  adventurers, 
build  hig  their  hut,  and  generally  getting 
ready  for  a  long  winter's  siege  in  a  far 
northern  clime.  Tlie  story  of  that  win- 
ter's stay  we  shall  give. 
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WILLIAM   OF    ORANGE. 

IT  was  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  day 
of  October,  hi  the  year  1855.  In  the 
old  dacal  palace  of  Brabant,  in  the  gay 
city  of  Brussels,  a  newly-erected  stage  or 
platform  stood  at  the  western  end  of  the 
great  hall.  In  the  center  of  this  stage 
was  a  splendid  canopy,  erected  as  a  tem- 
porary throne.  Around  it,  on  tapestried 
seats,  sat  an  assemtftage  of  dignitaries, 
grave  magistrates  and  executive  officers, 
arrayed  in  the  picturesque  and  brilliant 
uniforms  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Nether- 
landers.  In  the  body  of  the  hall  a  great 
multitude  was  gathered.  All  were 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  Charles  Y, 
their  emperor,  who  was  on  that  day  to 
abdicate  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Philip  IL 

The  dock  struck  three.  Charles  Y 
entered,  a  prematurely  decrepit  old  man, 
with  white  and  bristling  hair,  shaggy 
gray  beard,  wide  forehead  and  dark-blue 
eye,  tottering  on  crippled  legs,  and  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  a  crutch,  on  the 
other  by  a  tall  and  handsome  young 
man  of  twenty-two,  then  simply  the  em- 
peror's page  and  confidant,  but  afterward 
the  grandest  figure  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  Bla  features  were  dark,  sym- 
metrical and  well  chiseled;  his  head 
small,  but  sturdily  set;  his  hair,  mus- 
tache and  peaked  beard,  of  a  dark-brown 
hue ;  his  eyes  brown  and  thoughtful ; 
his  forehead  expansive,  and,  even  at  that 
early  age,  marked  with  lines  of  thought, 
for  he  was  the  emperor's  adviser  in  all 
cares  of  state.  His  dress  was  magnifi- 
cent in  the  highest  degree,  as  the  times 
in  general,  and  the  present  ceremony  in 
particular,  rendered  necessary. 

This  young  man  ys  William,  Prince 
of  Orange ;  and  thin  occasion  was  his 
dibAty  as  the  hero  of  the  long  and  event- 
ful drama  which  has  rendered  his  name 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  modem 
history. 

Philip  II,  on  that  day,  took  the  Neth- 
erlands throne.  The  abdicating  monarch 
recommended  to  his  son's  confidence  the 
Prince  who  had  served  him  so  ably. 
Philip,  at  first  adopting  the  recommend- 


ation, was  afterward  led  to  believe  that 
William  was  his  enemy,  and  the  enemy 
of  his  throne. 

In  the  following  year,  Charles  Y  also 
abdicated  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  favor 
of  Philip.  When  Philip,  in  1559,  left 
the  Netherlands  to  make  his  residence  in 
Spain,  he  publicly  insulted  William,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departi^.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  was  bestowed 
upon  Margaret  of  Parma,  a  woman 
wholly  under  the  infiuence  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  an  ambitious,  unscrupulous 
prelate.  Under  the  government  of  this 
wily  minister  of  evil  were  the  Dutch 
doomed  to  suffer. 

In  1559  William  of  Orange,  then  still 
in  Philip's  confidence,  was  dispatched  to 
Prance,  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
king  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Frenchman 
indiscreetly  communicated  to  William  a 
plan  which  was  on  foot,  whereby  the  In- 
quisition was  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Netherlands,  with  all  its  most  horrible 
machinery ,when,  to  use  the  Prince's  own 
words,  "It  would  need  but  to  look 
askance  at  an  image  to  be  cast  into  the 
fiames.''  He  made  no  sign,  before  the 
French  monarch,  of  his  horror  at  this 
news ;  but,  fVom  that  hour,  his  purpose 
was  firm,  to  se(  his  life  against  this  mon- 
strous iniquity.  Himself  a  Catholic,  it 
was  not  a  feeling  of  religious  opposition 
that  animated  him,  but  simply  one  of 
sympathy  and  compassion,  as  he  avowed, 
"  for  so  many  virtuous  men  and  women 
thus  devoted  to  massacre.*' 

From  this  time  forth,  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  exhibits  a  striking  like- 
ness to  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
we  shall  seek  rather  to  indicate  than  to 
illustrate,  by  comparison.  Although  he 
ultimately  became  the  instrument  of  the 
Dutch  Republic's  creation  on  a  ftee  basis, 
emancipated  forever  from  the  shackles 
of  that  slavery  of  conscience  which  had 
cursed  the  land,  it  was  not  with  a  pur- 
pose to  reach  that  end  that  he  was  first 
animated.  His  primary  motive  was  to 
combat  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Netherlands — to  balk  the  tyranny 
of  the  bigoted  monarch  in  his  efforts  to 
obtain  an  unbounded  infiuence  over  his 
Dutch   empire.     When,   at  twenty-six 
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years  of  age,  William  stood  arrayed 
against  the  Inquisition,  and  against  the 
proscription  of  religious  freedom,  he 
simply  stood  where  he  was  placed  by  the 
inevitable  logic  of 'right  and  justice.  He 
was  not  widely  known  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  he  only  awoke  their  admiration, 
their  love,  their  devotion,  through  suc- 
cessive stages,  until,  at  last,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  them  as  their  champion,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  savior 
of  his  country,  in  the  hands  of  Gk)d. 
Through  the  fire  of  trial  put  upon  his 
country,  in  which  he  stood  as  the  central 
figure,  he  struggled  upward  and  onward 
against  enemies  and  obstacles  the  most 
bitter  and  the  most  appalling,  but  never 
quailed  —  never  fisiltered.  Throughout 
his  whole  public  career,  he  was  the  mark 
for  slanders  the  most  cutting  and  contu- 
melious, although  his  life  was  one  steady 
and  consistent  refutation  of  slander. 
From  the  hoiir  when  he  was  charged 
with  having  murdered  his  wife,  Anne  of 
Egmont,  onward,  he  was  accused  of 
every  mean,  base,  cruel  and  detestable 
vice  and  crime  known  to  humanity ;  but 
a  purer  man  perhaps  never  lived  To 
these  charges  he  seldom  gave  any  notice, 
and  never  bestowed  angry  words  upon 
any  one  about  him.  His  manner,  while 
never  cringing  or  fearfhl,  was  gentle  and 
kind  to  every  one.  A  historian,  who 
spoke  most  bitterly  of  the  Prince,  gave 
Lis  character  just  eulogy,  saying :  "  Never 
did  an  arrogant  or  indiscreet  word  fall 
from  his  lips.  He  upon  no  occasion 
manifested  anger  to  his  servants,  however 
much  they  might  be  in  fiiult,"  etc.  He 
also  was  naturally  gay  and  lively  in  dis- 
position, fond  of  genial  conversation,  and 
possessing  a  familiar,  yet  dignified  man- 
ner with  all  who  had  to  do  with  him. 
Caution  was  one  of  his  most  predomi- 
nant characteristics,  so  that  by  the  radi- 
cals of  his  day  he  was  deemed  too  slow ; 
but  he  did  not  espouse  the  side  of  free- 
dom in  order  to  convert  that  freedom 
again  into  slavery;  and  when  the  reli- 
gious reformers,  who  had  succeeded  in 
banishing  the  Catholic  Inquisition,  sought 
to  introduce  a  milder,  but  no  less  repre- 
hensible slavery  over  those  who  rejected 
the  now  popular  fidth,  William's  was  the 


hand  which  restrained  these  radicals,  and 
prevented  the  outrage.  He  cherished  no 
malice  against  enemies,  and  seemed  al- 
most too  lenient  with  offenders.  His 
unimpeachable  honesty  was  another 
striking  trait  in  his  character.  In  1564, 
when  a  gangrene  had  spread  through  the 
whole  government,  and  corruption  and 
fraud  ruled  with  a  high  hand — ^when  all 
public  ftmctionaries  were  notoriously  and 
outrageously  venal — ^William  of  Orange 
set  his  breast  against  the  sea  of  poison, 
and  was  uncontaminated  by  it.  **  Of  all 
the  conspicuous  men  in  the  land,"  says 
Motley,  **he  was  the  only  one  whose 
worst  enemy  had  never  hinted  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  career, 
that  his  hands  had  known  contamination." 
And  this,  not  through  mere  negative  vir- 
tue, which  is  almost  no  virtue  at  all ;  for 
he  was  sorely  tempted,  being  plunged  in 
a  deep  sea  of  debt  and  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment throughout  his  public  career, 
though  wealthy  enough  while  still  in 
private  life.  A  picture  of  the  Prince, 
when  the  cares  of  state,  and  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  he  was  champion,  had 
begun  to  tell  upon  his  physique,  repre- 
sents him  as  careworn  of  face,  thin  of 
figure,  and  sleepless  of  habit ;  and,  though 
still  genial  and  gentle  to  all,  a  deep  sad- 
ness could  be  read  in  his  fkce. 

How  like  an  exposition  of  the  traits 
and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  does 
this  read  I  To  it,  with  singular  fidelity  of 
likeness,  must  be  added  the  history  of 
his  life-labors,  with  their  result,  and  the 
final  going  out  of  this  serene  and  beau> 
tifui  light  before  the  breath  of  the  assas- 
sination fiend. 

In  1568,  William  of  Orange  united 
with  two  other  noblemen  of  the  day  in  an 
effort  to  induce  Philip  (now  in  Spain,  of 
which  countiy  he  was  king,  as  well  as 
emperor  of  the  Netherlands),  to  withdraw 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  representing  that 
there  was  danger  of  a  rebellion  among^ 
the  people  unless  this  ofTensive  prelate 
was  removed  from  the  power  he  held, 
through  Mai^garet  of  Parma,  his  tool,  re- 
gent of  the  j>rovince.  Philip,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  enraged  at  this  action  of 
William  of  Orange,  but  dared  not  refiiae 
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to  comply  with  the  people's  wishes.  So 
Granvelle  was  withdrawn  ;  but  to  recom- 
pense himself,  Philip  sent  to  his  insub- 
ordinate Netherlands,  from  Spain,  an 
army  of  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers, 
under  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Philip  by  no 
means  relinquished  his  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  Liquisition  into  the  province. 
In  1566  a  remonstrance  against  the  pro- 
posed introduction  was  offered  to  Philip* 
by  three  hundred  noblemen,  headed  by 
Louis,  brother  of  William,  but  it  was  re- 
jected with  scorn,  and  the  petitioners 
styled  gneulx,  or  beggars.  This  treatment 
of  a  band  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the 
country  created  great  indignation  among 
them.  "They  call  us  beggars!"  cried 
Brederode,  a  tall,  black-bearded  noble- 
man of  comman^ng  mien ;  "  let  us  ac- 
cept the  name  f  Putting  on  a  leathern 
wallet,  such  as  beggars  of  that  day  wore, 
and  taking  a  large  wooden  bowl  such  as 
the  beggars  carried,  he"*  filled  the  bowl 
with  wine,  and  draining  its  entire  con- 
tents at  a  draught,  cried  out,  **  Long  live 
the  beggars  T  The  excited  noblemen 
took  up  the  cry ;  each  donned  the  wallet 
and  drained  the  bowl  in  turn,  and  with 
shouts  and  laughter  they  repeated  the 
thrilling  cry  which  often  thereafter  rung 
over  fields  of  blood  and  carnage,  "  Viveni 
lei  gneulxr — ^**  Long  live  the  beggars  T 
It  became  their  shibboleth,  and  in  after 
jrears  their  enemies  learned  to  dread  the 
name  of  ^  the  beggars." 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  with  his  soldiers, 
advanced  into  the  excited  and  rebellious 
Netherlands.  Several  noblemen  of  con- 
sequence were  arrested  as  traitors,  and 
executed.  Qranvelle,  the  determined 
cardinal,  who  was  in  Spain,  at  Philip's 
elbow,  was  rejoiced  at  this;  but  de- 
manded that  William  of  Orange  be  also 
arrested  and  executed.  "  K  this  fish  is 
not  caught,"  said  Qranvelle,  **  the  duke's 
fishing  is  good  for  nothing."  Accord- 
ingly, William,  together  with  other  noble- 
men, was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  infiunous  *' blood  council,"  with 
which  trial  was  a  mockery,  and  death 
almost  a  certainty.  William  refused  to 
appear,  and  denied  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  unholy  body.  Thereupon  Alva  de- 
dared  William    outlawed,   seized    the 


Prince's  estates  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
quartered  his  soldiers  thereon  —  also 
seizing  William's  only  son,  and  sending 
him  to  Spain  as  a  hostage.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war.  William  of  Orange  took 
the  field  against  the  Duke  of  Alva — not 
against  King  Pliilip,  toward  whom 
William  still  professed  entire  loyalty. 
The  Prince  held  the  duke  to  be  a  satrap 
who  had  invaded  his  (William's)  do- 
mains, and  had  acted  in  his  late  be- 
havior without  the  king*s  orders.  But 
efforts  subsequently  made  to  effect  a 
peace,  showed  that  Philip  would  not 
permit  a  peace  that  left  the  Netherlands 
freedom  of  conscience.  Unless  they 
would  accept  the  Inquisition,  the  war 
should  continue. 

In  1581,  it  having  beco^ne  apparent  to 
the  Netherlands  that  they  must  either 
accept  the  Inquisition  at  last,  or  sepa- 
rate boldly  from  their  allegiance  to 
Philip,  they  chose  the  latter  alternative ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  July  in  that  year 
they  promulgated  their  Declaration  of 
Independence.  On  the  5th  of  tlie  same 
month,  William  of  Orange  had,  after 
being  urgently  pressed,  accepted  the  "  en- 
tire authority  as  sovereign  and  chief  of 
the  land,  as  long  as  the  war  should  con- 
tinue." Without  this  limitation  as  to 
time,  William  would  not  accept  the  sov- 
ereignty. Soon  after,  this  limitation  was 
secretly  canceled  by  the  states,  without 
the  knowledge  of  William.  They  were 
determined  that  the  man  who  hail  served 
them  so  well,  should  continue  perma- 
nently to  serve  them.  And  he  did  so 
continue  until  his  death. 

In  the  previous  year.  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle had  drawn  up  a  paper  which  is 
known  to  the  world  as  the  hideous  Ban, 
one  of  the  most  infamous  papers  that 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  tyranny. 
By  it,  Philip  offered  a  magnificent  prize 
to  the  murderer  who  should  assassinate 
the  good  William  of  Orange,  whom  it 
chained  with  being  a  great  criminal  andl 
a  "wretched  hypocrite."  The  dastard 
who  should  take  the  life  of  this  man,, 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash, 
(equivalent  to  a  million  in  the  present 
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day;)  "if  he  have  commitU'd  any 
crime,**  continued  the  Ban,  **  however 
heinous,  we  promise  to  pardon  him  ;'* 
and,  strongest  temptation  of  all  to  the 
vulgar  mind,  the  assassin  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  admission  into  the  ranks 
of  Spain's  nobility — the  haughtiest  no- 
bility on  the  face  of  the  globe.  By  this 
monstrously  infamous  scheme  did  Philip 
seek  to  be  rid  of  the  man  who  fought 
his  tyranny  with  hard  and  bitter  hand — 
tlie  man  who  had  resisted  every  effort 
of  the  king's  emissaries  to  win  him  over 
by  bribery.  But  here  shone  forth  the 
luster  of  William's  honest  and  incorrup- 
tible nature,  with  pure  and  steady  light. 
He  had  been  approached  when  his  cause 
seemed  tottering  to  decay,  when  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  cares,  harassed  with 
M*ials,  plunged  in  a  wide  sea  of  doubt 
and  distress;  and  even  in  that  hour, 
when  distinctly  given  to  understand  that 
tie  had  but  to  name  his  own  terms, 
and  forsake  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
given  his  life,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
his  tempters,  and  wooed  freedom  with 
renewed  vigor.  "Neither  for  property 
nor  for  life,"  were  the  words  of  William 
of  Orange,  "  neither  for  wife  nor  for 
children,  will  I  mix  in  my  cup  a  single 
drop  of  treason.** 

It  was  but  natural  that  the'  glittering 
prize  offered  by  the  Ban  should  set  to 
work  a  host  of  murderous  but  ambitious 
men,  each  seeking  after  his  own  fashion 
In  what  manner  he  could  compass  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  whenever  William 
moved,  his  path  was  followed  by  the 
bloodthirsty  wretches  who  sought  his 
life.  But  the  states  provided  for  Father 
William,  (as  he  was  now  affectionately 
styled),  a  body-guard,  Which  left  no  hope 
of  a  public  assassination,  with  a  subse- 
quent escape  for  the  murderer.  So  that 
the  attempts  made  upon  William's  life 
were  most  probably  in  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  who 
watched  night  and  day  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  attempt 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  day  of  March, 
1582,  the  first  open  attempt  on  tlie 
Prince's  life  was  made.  In  some  re- 
npecta,  which    the  reader  will  hardly 


fail  to  observe,  the  manner  of  this  at- 
tempt was  strikingly  like  that  which  the 
assassin  Booth  made  with  such  terrible 
success   on   the   life  of  Lincoln.     Tlie 
Pruice  dined  with  a  company  of  "  noble 
gentlemen"  at  his  own  house, on  that 
day,  and  was  in  fine  spirits,  having  par- 
ticipated with  all  his  accustomed  geni- 
ality in  the  lively  conversation  at  the 
table.     On  leaving  the  table,  William  led 
the  way  to  his  own  apartments,  pausing 
on  the  threshold  of  the  antechamber  to 
show  his  guests  a  piece  of  tapestry  on 
which  some  Spanish  soldiers  were  repre- 
sented.    At  this  moment  a  young  man 
of  small  stature  and  sallow  complexion 
appeared  and    handed  him  a  petition. 
As  he  took  the  paper,  the  young  man 
suddenly  held  a  pistol  close    to    the 
Prince's  head,  and  fired,  the  ball  enter- 
ing the  neck  under  the  right  ear,  passing 
through  the  roof^of  the  mouth  and  com- 
ing out  under  the  left  Jaw,  tarrying  with 
it  two  teeth.     The  Prince's  beard  was 
set  on  fire,  so  closely  was  the  pistol  held 
to  his  head.     But  at  the  same  time  the 
fire  ftom  the  weapon  cauterized    the 
wound,  "^hlch  otherwise  would  proba- 
bly have  caused  his  death  by  bleedhig, 
before  the  wound  could  have  been  dress- 
ed.    The  Prince,  on  recovering  his  con- 
sciousness, which  he  did  as  he  stood^ 
though  at  first  blinded  and  stunned,  call- 
ed out  quickly, "  Do  not  kill  him — ^I  fbr- 
give  him  my  death:"  thus  illustrating 
the  kind  and  forgiving  disposition  he 
possessed  in  such  a  remarkable  degree. 
But  before  his  words  were  uttered,  the 
young  man  had  been  pierced  in  thirty- 
two  vital  places  by  the  weapons  of  the 
halberdiers,  while  two  of  the  noblemen 
present  had  already  run  him  through 
with  their  rapiers.     The  Prince  lay  long 
in  a  critical  condition,  his  life  being  al- 
ternately hoped  for  and  despaired  of;  but 
he  recovered  at  last,  and  on  the  second 
of  May  following,  went  to  the  great  Car 
thedral,  where  he  offered  up  thankaglT- 
ing,  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude,  sob- 
bing for  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  the 
man  they  so  loved.     The  would-be  aa* 
sassin,  in  this  instance,  was  one  Joan 
Jaureguy,  a  servant  of  a  Spanish  mer- 
'  chant  in  Antwerp,  who  had  entered  into 
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the  affkir  purely  as  a  commercial  specu- 
lation. 

In  the  following  Jolj  a  secopd  attempt 
was  made — this  time  by  poison.  One 
Basa,  an  Italian,  and  Salseda,  a  Span- 
iard, undertook  the  murder  by  this  means, 
but  were  early  detected  and  imprisoned. 
Basa  committed  suicide  in  prison.  Sal- 
fieda  was  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses — 
a  horse  being  fostened  to  each  of  his 
limbs,  and  then,  stripped  of  all  harness, 
the  four  whipped  till  they  ran  in  differ- 
ent directions  with  the  mutilated  remains. 

In  March,  1588,  Retro  Dordogno  was 
executed  for  the  third  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  Prince,  he  haying  confessed  that 
he  came  from  Spain  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  In  April,  1684,  Hans  Hanzoon 
was  executed  for  the  fourth  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  base  deed,  by  means  of 
gunpowder  placed  under  William's  seat 
in  church,  and  under  his  house  in  flush- 
ing, where  Hanzoon  lived.  The  fifth 
known  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
honorable  conduct  of  Le  Goth,  a  I'S'ench 
officer  whom  the  Duke  of  Parma  releas- 
ed from  prison  on  condition  that  he 
would  poison  William;  but  De  Goth, 
righily  holding  that  a  compacl^so  villain- 
ous was  of  no  binding  effect  upon  him, 
exposed  the  plot  to  the  Prince,  and  be- 
came one  of  his  most  faithful  adherents. 
It  is  with  the  sixth  attempt  that  we  now 
have  to  deal,  for  it  was  successful. 

In  the  drowsy  little  city  of  Delft  still 
stands  a  plain,  two-storied  brick  house, 
viith  a  red-tiled  roof,  opposite  the  **  old 
kirk,*'  a  plain,  old-fashioned  brick  church 
with  lancet  windows.  In  that  house,  in 
the  summer  of  1584,  William  of  Orange 
resided,  having  removed  thither  from 
Antwerp  in  the  previous  year.  The  still- 
ness of  that  canal-intersected  old  city, 
whose  traffic  was  mostly  conducted  in 
the  noiseless  waters  of  the  canals,  and 
whose  dean  and  shaded  streets  were  sel- 
dom disturbed  by  the  rumble  of  wheels, 
was  about  to  be  broken  by  an  event  of 
the  bloodiest  and  most  cruel  character — 
an  event  which  should  carry  grief  and 
lamentation  into  many  a  peaceful  house- 
hold, and  whose  horror  should  come 
thrilling  down  the  lapse  of  centuries,  to 
gtir  the  blood  of  the  living  in  our  day. 


At  Yillefans,  in  Burgundy,  several 
years  preceding  the  year  of  the  assassi- 
nation, the  prince  of  darkness  had  been 
at  work  in  the  breast  of  a  young  man 
of  insignificant  aspect  and  seemingly  in- 
offensive nature,  named  Balthazar  Ge- 
rard. This  young  man  had  long  cher- 
ished the  purpose  of  murdering  William. 
When  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  one 
day  struck  his  dagger  into  a  door,  ex- 
claiming, passionately,  "  Would  that  this 
were  the  heart  of  Orange  I"  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Ban  seemed  to  give  direct- 
ness and  force  to  his  purposes.  From 
that  hour,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  one 
object  of  his  life.  He  proceeded  to  Lux- 
embourg, and  there  learned  that  the  as- 
sassination already  had  been  performed 
by  Juan  Jaureguy.  But,  this  proving 
untrue,  he  was  again  aroused  to  action  ; 
for  he  had,  meantime,  become  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  Count  Mansfield,  Gover- 
nor of  Luxembourg.  His  first  work  was 
to  secretly  take  impressions  in  wax  of 
the  Governor's  seals,  in  order  to  offer 
them  to  the  Orange  party,  and  thus  win 
their  confidence.  He  was  detained  in 
Luxembourg  for  some  time,  by  various 
circumstances,  but  at  last,  in  March,  1584, 
he  departed.  Arriving  at  Treves,  he 
confided  his  plan  to  a  couple  of  Jesuit 
fathers  in  the  college  there,  who  did  not 
disapprove  of  his  determination,  while 
one  of  them  was  warm  in  his  approba- 
tion, promising  Balthazar  a  place  among 
the  martyrs  should  he  be  killed  in  the . 
attempt.  At  Toumay,  he  was  greatly 
comforted  and  encouraged  by  another 
Jesuit  to  whom  he  made  coi^fession. 
His  next  step  was  to  address  the  Duke 
of  Parma  a  letter,  most  carefully  word- 
ed, laying  before  that  personage  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  his  project  This  letter  he 
presented  in  person  to  the  duke;  but 
Parma  was  almost  disheartened  in  his 
long-maintained  efforts  to  have  WUliam 
killed.  He  had  paid  money  to  numer- 
ous cut-throats  of  villainous  aspect,  on 
the  promise  to  perform  the  deed,  but 
without  result.  When  he,  therefore, 
looked  upon  this  **  obscure,  undersized, 
thin-bearded  runaway  clerk,"  he  bestow- 
ed little  attention  on  the  adventurer,  and 
dismissed  him  with  no  encouragement 
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Learning  more  about  Balthazar  after- 
ward, he  consented  to  hear  his  plans  in 
detail  After  hearing  them,  Parma  so 
far  modified  his  opinion  of  the  clerk  as 
to  promise  him  Uie  offered  reward  in 
case  of  success ;  but  it  is  notable  that 
the  duke  reftised  to  ftimish  Balthazar 
even  the  sum  of  fiftj  crowns  to  defray 
necessary  expenses.  Balthazar  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  buy  himself  so  much 
as  a  weapon  with  which  to  commit  the 
murder.  Bat,  nothing  daunted,  he  set 
himself  to  work  with  the  means  at  his 
command,  and  by  skillful  maneuverings, 
and  the  practice  of  an  actor's  shrewdest 
arts,  he  succeeded  in  finally  getting  into 
the  service  of  Noel  de  Caron,  adherent 
of  Orange,  then  setting  forth  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Boon  after 
this,  while  in  France,  Balthazar  obtained 
permission  to  convey  to  William  of  Or- 
ange the  news  of  the  Duke  of  AnJou*s 
death.  With  this  important  mission, 
Balthazar  confidently  relied  on  eventu- 
ally obtaining  access  to  William*s  person. 

Arriving  in  Delft,  Balthazar  left  his 
dispatchea  It  was  early  in  the  morning 
of  a  Sunday,  and  the  Prince  was  yet 
abed.  To  Balthazar's  surprise  and  no 
little  agitation,  he  was  mtroduced  into 
William's  bedroom,  in  order  to  relate 
fuller  particulars  of  Anjou's  death.  What 
must  have  been  the  emotions  of  this 
bloodthirsty  assassin  at  finding  himself 
for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  the 
man  whose  life  he  had  sought  for  so 
many  years  with  such  an  unflinching 
purpose.  There  he  lay,  in  bed,  alone, 
helpless ;  while  his  assassin,  through  his 
guise  of  a  pious,  psalm-singing  Calvin- 
istic  youth,  gloated  with  eager  eyes  upon 
the  spectacle  before  him.  But  in  his 
wildest  moments  of  hopefulness,  Baltha- 
zar had  never  dreamed  of  an  hour  like 
this ;  hence  he  was  unprepared.  He  had 
provided  no  means  of  escape  in  such  an 
event ;  he  had  no  weapons.  In  fact,  he 
had  not  even  money  to  buy  weapons. 
And  it  was  with  the  money  that  the 
kind  Prince  of  Orange  gave  him  in  char- 
ity, that  Balthazar  went  off  and  purchas- 
ed the  pair  of  pistols,  one  of  which  look 
that  Prince's  Ufa 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of 


July,  1584,  at  high  noon,  that  William 
of  Orange,  with  his  vrife  on  his  arm,  led 
the  way  to  the  dining-room  in  the  old 
brick  house  at  Delft.  He  wore  a  wide- 
brimmed  soft  hat,  with  a  cord  of  silk 
about  the  crown ;  a  rufiSed  collar  sur- 
rounded his  neck ;  a  medal  of  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  beggars,  or  gneulx^  rested 
on  his  breast ;  and  over  his  well-worn 
leathern  doublet  was  a  loose  gray  sur- 
coat;  while  the  wide,  slashed  under- 
clothes of  the  period  made  up  his  dresa, 
in  the  plainest  fiishion  of  his  time.  At 
the  doorway  Balthazar  Q^rard  presented 
himself,  with  pale  and  agitated  face,  and 
asked  for  a  passport  William  (although 
he  had  been  informed  by  residents  of 
Cologne  of  the  attempt  about  to  be  made 
on  his  life)  was  as  serene  and  undisturb- 
ed as  usual,  and  took  no  notice  of  Ge- 
rard's manner ;  but  his  wife,  more  keen- 
ly awake  to  the  dangers  which  beset  her 
husband,  anxiously  questioned  the  Prince, 
and  remarked  in  an  undertone  that "  she 
had  never  seen  so  villainous  a»  counte- 
nance." But  William  was  undisturbed ; 
directed  a  secretary  to  give  Gerard  (oi 
Francis  Guion,  the  orphaned  Galvinist, 
as  he  supposed  him)  the  passport  Ha 
then  went  on  into  the  dining-room,  and 
remained  over  his  dinner  till  two  o'clock, 
conversing  cheerftiUy  with  his  family  and 
his  guest,  the  burgomaster  of  Leewarden. 
The  dining-room  was  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  Prince's  private  apartments 
were  above.  The  wooden  stairway  lead- 
ing up  to  them  had  its  foot  in  a  little 
square  vestibule  opening  off  from  the  din- 
ing-room. This  vestibule  had  on  one  of 
its  sides  an  obscure  arch,  sunk  deep  in 
the  wall,  and  communicating  by  a  portal 
with  the  narrow  lane  at  the  side  of  the 
house.  A  flood  of  light  streamed  over 
the  stairway  firofti  a  lai^  window  half- 
way up,  but  the  arch  Just  mentioned  was 
completely  in  shadow.  In  this  arch 
Balthazar  Gerard  awaited  his  victim. 
The  clock  struck  two.  The  good  Prince 
entered  the  vestibule,  talking  pleasantly 
to  the  old  bui^master,  with  a  benevo- 
lent smile  on  his  face.  He  passed  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairway  and  placed  his  foot 
on  the  lowest  step.  Gerard  crept  frook 
his  place  of  concealment     The  Prince's 
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foot  was  on  the  second  stair,  when  there 
rang  through  the  little  room  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  and  he  fell  backward  into  the 
arms  of  Jacob  Van  Maldere,  one  of  his 
attendants,  exclaiming :  *'  Man  Dieuy  ayat 
pitii  de  mon  dme  /  Man  Dieu,  ayez  pUU 
de  ce  pautre  peuple  /"  ("  My  (Jod,  have 
pity  on  my  soul  1  My  God  have  pity  on 
this  i>oor  people  T)  These  were  his  last 
words.     In  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead. 

Balthazar  Gerard  had  poisoned  the 
balls  of  the  pistol,  and  he  did  not  pause 
to  note  the  result  of  his  shot,  for  he  knew 
it  was  fatal.  Into  the  arch  he  sprung, 
and  through  the  side-door  out  into  the 
nuTow  lane.  He  had  thrown  away  his 
weapons,  and  ran  swiftly  up  the  lane,  de- 
signing to  scale  the  ramparts,  and  leap 
into  the  moat  He  had  provided  himself 
with  bladders  having  pipes  attached,  so 
that  he  could  blow  them  fliU  of  air,  and 
they  would  help  him  in  swimming  across 
the  moat,  where  he  had  a  horse  in  wait- 
ing. But  Just  as  the  ramparts  were  close 
before  him,  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  The  miss-step  was  fatal.  A 
nmnber  of  pages  and  halberdiers  had 
given  chase  when  he  ran,  and  as  he  strug- 
gled to  his  knees  after  falling,  they  seized 
him,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  house. 
He  did  not  deny  the  deed,  but  gloried  in 
it  The  city  magistrates  immediately  con- 
Tened  a  court  in  the  Prince's  house,  and 
held  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
prisoner,  after  which  he  was  heavily 
ironed  and  throvni  into  a  dungeon. 

The  popular  grief  at  the  death  of  this 
man,  and  the  popular  rage  against  the 
fiuatical  assassin,  may  be  appreciated 
more  ftdly  by  us  Americans  than  by  any 
other  people  of  the  present  day ;  for  a 
Hke  grief  prevailed  among  us,  with  like 
occasion,  but  recently ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  our  first  fhr^Vof  indignation 
against  Booth  was  equal  to^that  which 
the  Netherlanders  felt  against  G6rard. 
But  the  tortures  our  anger  would  have  led 
OS  to  inflict  upon  Booth,  would  never 
have  been  put  in  practice  by  us  had  he 
been  captured  alive,  for  our  civilization 
would  have  revolted  at  it,  as  iUnow  re- 
Tolts  at  the  sufferings  of  Balthazar  G6rard. 
William  of  Orange  had  saved  fh>m  tor- 
ture other  men  who  had  attacked  him 


with  the  same  deadly  intent,  and  he 
would  have  done  as  much  for  Gerard ; 
but  th8  Prince  was  gone,  and  there  was 
no  man  in  the  Netherlands  who  could  or 
would  intercede  for  his  assassin.  He 
was  put  upon  the  rack,  and  from  day  to 
day  endured  the  most  frightfhl  pains  with. 
a  composure  so  astounding  that  'his 
judges  believed  he  was  protected  by 
witchcraft.  In  th»  intervals  of  repose  in 
the  torture,  he  conversed  calmly  and  in- 
telligently, and  avowed  that  the  prospect 
of  dying  a  thousand  deaths  would  not 
deter  him  from  again  attempting  the 
crime,  if  he  were  free  and  William  liv- 
ing. A  shirt  from  the  body  of  a  hospi- 
tal patient,  supposed  to  be  a  sorcerer,  was 
put  upon  Gerard,  but,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, it  had  no  effect  in  breaking  up  his 
wonderful  composure  and  fortitude.  He 
would  raise  his  bloody  head  fh)m  the 
bench  and  cry,  blasphemously,  tlie  words 
Christ  uttered  on  Ihe  Cross,  "  Eeee  homo  P* 
C*  Behold  the  man  r*)  To  the  judges,  ki 
return  for  the  food  they  gave  him  in  pri- 
son, he  said  that  he  would  serve  as  theii 
advocate  in  the  courts  of  heaven.  He 
wrote  deliberately  a  fUll  account  of  the 
motives  that  had  impelled  him  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  and  the  means 
by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
it  to  pass;* but  he  took  care,  in  what  he 
said,  to  avoid  implicating  the  Duke  of 
Parma. 

The  frightfhl  sentence  which  was 
finally  passed  upon  tlie  assassin  was  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter,  with  a  cruelty  so 
fierce  that  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  assas- 
sinated Prince  might  almost  have  been 
expected  to  rise  from  the  grave  to  protest 
against  it  It  was  on  the  14th  of  July 
that  the  horrible  spectacle  took  place,  in 
the  presence  of  a  jeering  crowd  of  speo- 
tatora  His  joints  had  been  nlready  put 
out  and  in  place  by  the  rack,  and  his 
body  was  scarred  and  roasted  by  the 
flames  of  previous  torture,  but  he  mount- 
ed the  scafibld  with  calm  and  unshrink- 
ing nerves.  The  pistol  which  had  sent 
the  fatal  ball  into  the  Prince's  body,  was 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  hammer  of  one 
of  the  executioners,  as  the  first  step  in 
the  ceremony.  In  doing  this,  the  execu- 
tioner was  hit  upon  the  ear  and  hurt,  by 
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the  flying  off  of  the  head  of  the  hammer. 
The  crowd  laughed  over  this  mishap, 
and  the  culprit  Joined  in  the^ngh. 
G6rard*s  right  hand,  which  had  pointed 
the  fatal  weapon,  was  burned  off  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  even  this  excruciating 
torture  wrung  no  ciy  from  the  man.  His 
flesh  Mras  then  torn  from  his  body  with 
pincers,  in  six  different  places.  His  legs 
and  arms  were  then  chopped  off  close  to 
his  body,  and  his  bowels  torn  out  by  cut- 
ting open  the  abdomen.  Still  Gerard 
liyed.  It  was  not  until  his  heart  was  cut 
out  and  thrown  in  his  face  that  his  lips 
ceased  their  motion.  His  head  was  then 
chopped  off;  and  the  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted! 

Thus  was  the  crime  of  the  fanatic 
avenged — for  fanatic  he  was.  While 
animated  to  some  degree  by  the  reward 
offered  by  the  Ban,  it  is  true  that  Baltha- 
zar Gerard  believed  himself  serving  the 
cause  of  his  king  and  his  God,  by  ridding 
the  earth  of  an  enemy  of  religion  and 
humanity.  For  himself,  he  was  upheld 
in  his  sufferings  on  the  scaffold  by  a  firm 
belief  that  be  should  reign  with  the 
saints  and  martyrs  in  Paradise.  The  re- 
ward promised  to  tlie  assassin  was  paid 
to  his  &ther  and  mother,  for  what  Parma 
termed  "  the  laudable  and  generous  deed*' 
their  son  had  performed.  They  were 
made  nobles  of  the  land,  and  received 
the  three  seignories  of  Livremont,  Hos- 
tal  and  Dampmartin — formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  William  of  Orange.  At  a  later 
day,  on  the  union  of  Franche  Comt6 
with  France,  the  patents  of  nobility  the 
G^rards  held  were  torn  in  pieces  and 
trampled  under  foot  by  a  French  Gover- 
nor. 

The  Prince  wa«  laid  in  the  tomb,  amid 
the  tears  of  a  weeping  people,  on  the 
8d  of  August,  1584.  But  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  establish  the  emancipated 
commonwealth  on  a  secui:e  foundation, 
and  to  give  existence  to  an  independent 
country,  liberated  forever  from  Spanish 
tyranny.  His  death,  however,  prevented 
the  union  of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one 
republic,  a  purpose  which  would  doubt- 
less have  been  accomplished  had  his  life 
been  spared.  That  life  stands  to  all 
coming  time  as  its  own  noblest  testimo- 


nial. He  accomplished  a  great  and  glo- 
rious work,  and  enshrined  himself  forever 
in  the  affections  of  his  people.  '*  As 
long  as  he  lived,"  says  Motley,  "  he  was 
the  guiding-star  of  a  whole  brave  nation, 
and  when  he  died,  the  little  children  cried 
in  the  streets." 


LIFE  IN  REBEL  PRISONS. 

THE  FIRST  EXCHANGE. 

POUR  thousand  weary-souled  prison- 
ers gather  upon  the  rising  ground 
within  our  stockade,  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  a  thousand  fortunate  comrades 
selected  for  this  first  exchange. 

Many  of  us  have  been  eighteen  months 
in  close  captivity,  and  have  felt  the 
northers  of  two  rigorous  winters,  and 
the  heats  of  two  scorching  summers; 
continually  hoping  for  liberation,  and  as 
constantly  doomed  to  grow  heartrsick 
with  "  hope  deferred." 

And  now  we  behold  a  fifth  of  our 
population  setting  their  faces  Joyously 
toward  the  Red  River,  while  we  caa 
only  follow  them  with  straining  eyes  and 
yearning  spirits.  It  is  a  bitter  reflection, 
and  we  strive  hard  to  banish  it.  We 
have  bidden  our  comrades  "good-by," 
and  "  God  bless  you  I"  We  try  to  get 
up  a  cheer,  as  they  tramp  away  from 
the  stockade-gate,  between  files  of  rebel 
guards.  But  the  hurrah  dies  in  our 
throats.  We  bid  '* God-speed"  to  the 
brave  boys  who  are  going ;  but  to  cheer 
them  with  the  old-time  ^'  hurrah  f  would 
be  a  mockery  of  our  own  desolate  feelings. 

The  long  column,  marching  by  the 
flank,  descends  out  of  our  sight,  and  its 
last  traces  are  lost  in  clouds  of  dust 
upon  the  road.  We  totter  back  to  our 
cabins,  huts,  and  burrowing  places,  that 
seem  tenfold  more  dreary  than  before. 
We  talk  of  our  late  associates,  and  of  the 
liberty  they  are  expecting  to  taste. 
Some  **  doubting  Thomases "  among  us 
shake  their  heads,  and  prophesy  that  all 
will  come  back  again  within  a  fortnight 
— that  tlie  rebel  **  exchange  "  is  "  bosh," 
as  it  has  been  many  times  before,  and 
that  none  of  us  will  see  Red  River  or 
the  Union  lines,  until  the  end  of  the 
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war,  unless  we  **  skedaddle,"  and  baffle 
the  "  bloodhoands." 

But  most  of  our  number  take  a  more 
consoling  view  of  afiOiirs,  and  hope  that 
this  '*  first  exchange  "  will  be  followed 
by  a  second  one.  And  then  who  will 
be  the  fortunate  ones  ?  "  Steele's  men  " 
are  sanguine  of  an  early  call  for  them. 
"  Red  River "  prisoners  are  sure  that 
Banks  must  have  them  to  fill  up  his 
regiments.  As  for  the  poor  sailors — 
oldest  captives  of  all — they  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  curse  McEachan  and  the  Con- 
federacy. 

A.  TlKRKTi  ABJUTAirr. 

McEachan  (the  boys  pronounce  it 
"  Jfae  Ann,^')  is  a  sort  of  camp-adjutant, 
officiating  in  place  of  the  commandant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Borders,  a  truculent 
fellow,  who  denounces  Yankees,  and 
threatens  hanging,  shooting,  and  the 
guard-house  on  every  convenient  occa- 
sion. Borders,  however,  is  more  of  a 
barking  than  a  biting  dog,  and  our  boys 
know  it  Not  so,  however,  with  his 
&ctotum,  McEachan — a  tyrannical  up- 
start, who  never  smelt  powder  in  a  bat- 
tle, but  is  ready  to  draw  revolver  on  an 
unarmed  prisoner,  with  the  slightest 
provocation,  or  without  it.  Riding  into 
the  stockade,  of  a  mominj^,  at  roU-call, 
his  belt  bristling  with  pistols,  and  a  big 
saber  clattering  below  his  saddle,  this 
warlike  specimen  of  a  lollipop  boy  or 
counter-jumper  dashes  up  and  down  the 
line,  with  big  oaths  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
brigandish  cutting  and  slashing  of  the 
air  with  his  long  sword.  This  is  Mc- 
Eachan, and  the  boys  love  him  as  Satan 
is  popularly  supposed  to  love  holy  water. 

Some  days  ago,  a  private  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Illinois  Volunteers  was  shot  by  the 
guard  without  word  of  warning.  This 
victim  to  wanton  cruelty  was  an  exem- 
plary young  man,  one  of  the  **  pious 
soldiers,"  who  hold  prayer  -  meetings 
twice  a  week  under  the  trees  by  our 
**  three  graves,"  where  sleep  a  lieutenant 
and  two  privates,  one  of  whom  died 
from  the  bite  of  a  tarantula,  another  by 
the  bullet  of  a  guard.  The  killing  of 
our  young  Illinoisian  was  cold-blooded 
murder,  for  he  was  at  least  forty  feet 
distant  irom  the  stockade,  seated  in  front 


of  a  hut,  and  talking  with  a  comrade  on 
his  favorite  theme — religion.  AcUutant 
McEachan  came  in  to-day,  raging  like  a 
savage,  because  some  officer  had  re- 
marked that  the  shooting  of  prisoners 
was  ui^ustifiable.  With  his  revolver 
brandished,  he  threatened  to  shoot  all 
"Yankee  whelps"  who  dared  to  differ 
from  him. 

Our  sailors  hate  the  fellow  mortally. 
Some  months  ago,  having  learned  that 
considerable  money  was  circulating 
among  the  jack-tars,  and  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  in  a  game  of  chance  called 
**KenOy^  McEachan  determined  to  have 
'*  a  hand  "  in  the  play.  So,  one  mommg, 
he  made  his  entry  with  a  file  of  guards, 
and  pounced  suddenly  upon  various 
groups  of  prisoners,  squatted  on  the 
ground,  with  "  greenbacks  "  staked  upon 
their  favorite  chances.  So  abrupt  was 
the  guerrilla  attack,  that  the  boys  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  their 
"  stamps "  were  confiscated  before  their 
eyes  at  the  revolver  muzzle.  About  a 
couple  of  hundreds  were  realized  by 
McEachan  in  this  foray,  and  the  fkrce 
of  selling  the  "  greenbacks  "  at  auction, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital  Fund,  wae 
afterward  authorized  by  the  rebel  com 
mandant.  The  sailors,  who  were  prin- 
cipal losers  by  the  raid,  never  forgot  nor 
forgave  McEachan ;  and  his  subsequent 
brutality,  at  all  times,  afforded  ample 
fuel  to  feed  their  dislike  of  him.  They 
spontaneously  bestowed  on  him  the  nick- 
name ''Keno,"  and  it  was  easy  there- 
after to  know  when  McEachan  was  in  the 
stockade  by  the  hotrible  concerto  of 
"jKww/"  '*Kenor  which  resounded 
fh>m  all  parts  of  camp,  pitched  in  every 
key,  and  interspersed  with  cat-calls, 
squeals,  and  brays  of  derision,  following 
the  fellow,  at  a  distance,  wherever  he 
went  This,  of  course,  was  galling  to  the 
"  adjutant,"  and  he  would  get  himself 
into  a  white  rage,  endeavoring  to  pursue 
the  concealed  offenders  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  huts,  tents,  and  wigwams.  At 
length,  one  day,  when  tlie  entire  camp 
seemed  vocal  with  cries  of  **  Eeno,"  Mc- 
Eachan bethought  himself  of  a  rare  expe- 
dient to  ferret  out  his  .enemies.  It  was 
Just  before  the  hoar  for  issuing  rations, 
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when  the  fu^utant  abruptly  announced 
that  no  meat  should  be  served  to  the 
prisoners  till  the  men  who  cried  "  Keno,^' 
were  delivered  up  by  their  comrades. 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  fine  proposi- 
tion to  make  to  Yankee  seamen,  who 
stick  to  their  shipmates  through  **all 
weathers,''  as  they  say.  McEachan 
might  have  made  the  alternative  a  gen- 
eral massacre  instead  of  a  deprival  of 
food,  and  the  same  result  would  have 
followed.  Our  stout  boys,  both  soldiers 
and  sailors,  indignantly  spumed  the 
implication  of  treachery  to  their  com- 
rades; and  a  couple  of  days  passed 
without  distribution  of  rations.  Then 
the  camp  began  to  boil  with  excitement. 
Men  collected  in  knots  and  rings ; 
speeches  were  made ;  resolves  uttered, 
fortified  with  stem  oaths,  and  a  general 
outbreak  and  stampede  were  threatened. 
McEachan  heard  of  the  rising  storm,  and 
sent  in  an  insolent  message  that  he  Just 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  shooting  by 
wholesale,  and  they  had  better  go  on 
with  their  attempt  But  the  mmor  of 
Yankee  intentions  to  break  prison,  en 
masse,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand 
men,  had  already  traveled  to  Tyler,  head- 
quarters of  the  post-commandant,  Ciolonel 
Anderson.  The  camp-commander.  Colo- 
nel Borders,  and  his  a(yutant,  McEachan, 
had  no  time  to  carry  into  effect  their 
menace,  (which  would  have  resulted  in 
a  bloody  battle,  and  the  overrunning  of 
the  surrounding  country  by  Yankee 
raiders,)  before  Colonel  Anderson  came 
post-haste  to  the  stockade,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  trouble.  Presenting  himself 
within  the  gates,  he  found  himself  at 
once  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  des- 
perate, half-famished  men,  with  a  fixed 
purpose  gleaming  from  their  eyes,  and 
their  hands  armed  with  clubs  and  mis- 
siles, which  they  brandished  dangerously 
around  him.  He  attempted  to  address 
them — Colonel  Anderson  was  a  gentle- 
manly sort  of  rebel  at  all  times— but  the 
boys  would  hear  no  explanation ;  they 
demanded  their  rights — their  "  rations ;" 
and  they  closed  in  so  wrathfhlly  about  the 
post-commandant,  and  whirled  their  clubs 
in  such  fierce  proximity  to  his  sacred 
head,  that  he  was  fiiin  to  ciy  aloud  to 


our  officers  for  assistance,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  Captain  Crocker's  *'  shebang,'*  ^ 
fi'om  that  rd«rlng  animal,  "  the  mob."  ^ 
Standing,  then,  in  the  doorway,  he  pro- 
mised full  compliance  with  our  just  de- 
mands, and  an  immediate  issue  of  the 
withheld  rations.  He,  moreover,  sent 
for  McEachan,  and  administered  a  severe 
reprimand  to  that  worthy  on  the  spot, 
which  crowned  the  triumph  of  belliger- 
ent Yankeedom.  The  boys  gave  three 
cheers,  and  dispersed  to  their  quarters ; 
the  supplies  of  rations  came  in,  and— 
"  order  reigned  in  Warsaw." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  determined 
demonstrations  of  our  prisoners,  at  this 
time,  caused  great  affright  to  all  the 
rebel  neighborhood.  To  the  fears  of  a 
sparse  population,  lest  the  "  Yanks" 
should  break  out  and  forage  the  country, 
bum  towns,  and  spread  wide  havoc,  was 
to  be  attributed  Colonel  Anderson*s 
prompt  rebuke  of  McEachan's  tyranny. 
Had  tlie  boys  submitted,  tamely,  there  is 
no  knowing  to  what  lengths  the  persecu- 
tion might  have  extended.  As  it  was, 
the  manifestation  of  our  spirit  and  des- 
peration caused  much  anxiety  to  rebel 
authorities,  and  we  learned  that  our 
"  ringleaders  "  were  marked  for  future 
punishment,  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself. 

Adjutant  McEachan  keenly  felt  his 
humiliation  before  the  **  boys,"  and  cast 
about  speedily  for  some  way  to  revenge 
himself.  Two  or  three  of  our  officers 
were  especially  objects  of  hatred  to  this 
fellow,  and  they,  with  nearly  six  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  sailors-— comprising 
the  most  prominent  of  the  **  ration-riot- 
ers"— were  suddenly  ordered  off  to 
Camp  Groce,  «ome  two  hundred  miles 
in  the  interior.  So  abmpt  was  the 
summons  to  march,  that  the  men  had 
scarcely  a  moment  for  preparation.  Mc- 
Eachan was  in  his  glory,  and  slashed 
around  among  the  poor  fellows  in  the 
most  approved  bravo  style.  He  vindic- 
tively hoped  they  might  all  die  before  they 
reached  the  other  camp,  and  told  the 
rebel  officer  who  was  to  have  charge  of 
the  train,  to  march  them  twenty-five 
miles  a  day,  and  kill  all  who  dropped 
behind.     The  officer  was  one  whom  we 
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had  heard  deliver  a  strong  **8ecesh'* 
speech  last  summer,  but,  to  his  honor  be 
it  said,  he  was  not  of  Mc£achan*s  cow- 
ardly stamp,  and  informed  that  young- 
ster at  once,  that  he  received  no  orders 
trom.  him,  and  that,  while  the  prisoners 
were  under  his  care,  he  would  march 
them  to  suit  himself.  He  kept  his  word, 
and,  as  we  afterward  learned,  our  boys 
were  treated  l^indly  by  him  and  his 
guards  during  the  whole  journey  to 
Gamp  Groce. 

McEachan's  foraging  propensities  de- 
veloped themselves  in  another  exploit, 
soon  after  this.  He  usually  superintended 
the  muster,  and  while  our  officers  were 
standing  in  line,  one  morning,  took  the 
opportunity  to  "go  through"  (as  pick- 
pockets say)  several  of  our  shanties,  up- 
setting every  thing,  emptying  the  meal- 
bags  and  other  receptacle§|and  making 
%  complete  ransack  of  our  litUe  property. 
He  and  his  marauding  assistants  thus 
contrived  to  capture  many  **  prizes,"  some 
of  us  losing  knives,  others  canteens  or 
haversacks,  one  officer  a  pair  of  opera- 
glasses,  another  a  silver  fork  and  spoon, 
and  so  on^  through  the  plundered  "  she- 
bangs." Two  of  the  sufferers,  discover- 
mg  their  losses,  sent  out  a  note  to  Ck>l- 
onel  Borders,  which,  unluckily,  fell  into 
McEachan's  hands,  and  the  latter  came 
in  again,  foaming.  He  swooped  on 
Che  letter-writers,  swore  at  them,  and 
told  them  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
order  them  both  out  on  a  stump  for  the 
day,  for  being  so  "  impertinent  and  un- 
officer-like  "  as  to  attempt  to  address  the 
colonel,  without  transmitting  the  note 
through  his  hands. 

The  officer  who  lost  the  fork  and 
spoon,  however,  wime  another  note,  and 
took  care  that  it  reached  Borders  without 
interception,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  McEachan  was  obliged  to  bring  back 
the  missing  silven 

This  McEachan  was  afterward  order- 
ed, with  his  regiment,  to  the  fh>nt,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Federals,  and  sent 
to  New  Orleans.  When  our  sailors  were 
Bubscquently  liberated,  and  reached  the 
Crescent  City,  they  made  various  efforts 
to  get  into  the  sugar-house  where  the 
rascal  was  confined,  but,  theb:  object  being 


suspected,  admittance  was  not  accorded 
them.  Had  they  reached  him,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would  have  broken 
every  bone  in  his  body.  As  it  is,  there 
are  many  vows  of  retribution  recorded 
against  him,  and,  as  sailors  are  roving 
characters,  and  liable  to  "  turn  up  "  any- 
where, we  may,  some  time,  hear  of  a 
"  settling  up  scores  "  between  McEachan 
and  the  "  Tanks  "  whom  he  wanted  to 
starve  to  death. 

A  BAID  IS  CAMP. 

Our  sailors  were  a  thrifty,  trading  sort 
of  population  by  themselves,  though  it 
must  be  owfted  that  many  of  them  gam- 
bled recklessly.  "  Jack,"  it  is  well  known, 
can  "  turn  his  hand  "  to  almost  anything ; 
Smd  consequently  it  was  he  who  pioneer- 
ed our  camp-traffic ;  starting  **  bakeries," 
to  supply  grape  pies,  leathery  pastries, 
and  leaden  "  hot-rolls ;"  and  getting  up 
"  stores,"  where  home-made  cigars  could 
be  had  for  a  dollar  apiece,  a  plug  of  to- 
bacco for  ten  dollars,  and  a  dram  of  Loui- 
siana rum  (sometimes)  for  double  the 
sum.  It  got  noised  about  camp  that  the 
sailors  were  doing  a  great  business  in  this 
way,  and  had  concealed  "  supplies "  of 
all  sorts,  which  incited  some  "  lewd  fel- 
lows of  the  baser  sort,"  among  Steele^s 
teamsters,  and  other  "outsiders,"  com- 
bined with  scape-grace  soldiers,  to  make 
a  "  descent "  upon  Jack's  quarters,  in  the 
expectation  of  plunder.  The  "raid" 
was  secretly  organized,' and  carried  into 
execution  with  great  celerity.  "  Jack" 
was  taken  all  aback,  at  first,  and  the 
"  roughs  "  had  it  all  their  own  way  for  a 
while,  till  the  sailors  rallied.  Then  be- 
gan a  battle  royal.  Sticks,  fists,  and 
every  offensive  weapon  at  hand,  were 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  "  raid- 
ers "  were  driven,  with  black  eyes,  broken 
noses,  and  sore  shins,  out  of  the  sailors' 
district,  and  far  up  the  main  avenue.  One 
stalwart  rogue,  of  the  Rob  Roy  party, 
was  attacked  by  a  little  sailor,  half  his 
size,  and  so  l^elabored  with  blows  that  he 
fled  ingloriously  (torn  the  field,  and,  tak- 
ing shelter  in  Captain  Crocker's  "she- 
bang," secreted  himself  under  the  table. 
There  he  was  speedily  overhauled  by 
Captain  Johnson,  who  dragged  him  out, 
and  handed  him  over  to  the  sailors.     He 
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-was  forced  to  nm  a  gantlet  of  his  foes, 
before  escaping;  but,  not  content  with 
liis  punishment,  was  found,  after  dark 
that  night,  lurliing  near  the  sink,  with  a 
club,  and  lying  in  wait  for  Captain  John- 
son. The  sailors  captured,  and  would 
have  dealt  severely  with  the  scamp,  but 
he  pretended  such  penitence,  that  the 
boys  could  not  hurt  him.  They  "  swore 
him  and  let  him  go.'' 

It  was  a  notable  trait  in  our  brave 
Federal  prisoners  that  they  seldom  or 
never  cherished  malice  for  a  long  period, 
even  against  the  rebels  who  ill-treated 
them.  Smarting  with  sufferings  from 
bad  usage  by  guards  in  Texas,  our  boys 
were  accustomed  to  threaten  severe  re- 
taliation whenever  they  should  get  a 
chance.  "  Wait  till  we  get  in  charge  of 
some  prison-camp  of  rebels,"  they  would 
say — ^'^  we'll  be  even  with  you  fellows 
for  all  this  cruelty."  But,  long  after- 
ward, when  our  soldiers  were  actually 
placed,  as  guards,  over  the  very  Texans 
and  Louisianians  who  had  abused  them, 
they  seemed  to  forget  all  animosities, 
and,  so  far  from  retaliating  vindictively, 
the  gallant  fellows  would  actually  divide 
their  tobacco  and  rations  with  the 
"rebs"  who  stood  in  need  of  them. 
"  Blast  you  I**  said  a  noble  Indiana  vol- 
unteer, in  doing  some  kindness  to  a  pri- 
soner— "  we  can't  treat  you  as  you  did 
us,  no  matter  if  you  deserve  it  I" 

A  PUESIDENTIA.L   ELBCTION   IS  FBI80N. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1864, 
we  had  a  "Black Flag"  commandant 
over  us,  who  believed  in  "  no  quarter  "  to 
Yankees,  and  who  was  greatly  exercised 
concerning  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion in  the  Union.  As  many  of  us  had 
been  for  months  languishing  in  prison, 
and  a  majority  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  all  tilings  had  not  been  done 
for  "  exchange,"  as  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  done,  this  patriot 
Brown,  our  commandant,  imagined  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  obtain  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  against  the  *'  Lincoln 
government."  If  he  could  be  enabled 
to  get  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  our 
four  thousand  prisoners  in  favor  of  a 
**  change  of  administration,"  it  would  be 


a  good  card  to  put  in  rebel  newspapers,  as 
showing  the  opposition  of  "  Yankee  sol- 
diers "  to  "  this  cruel  war."  So  patriot 
Brown  offered  to  fhmish  us  paper^  to  re- 
cord our  ballots,  and  on  November  8th 
we  "  went  into  an  election,"  which  was 
duly  inspected  and  registered,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  convalescent  prisoners 
voting,  with  the  following  result : 


For  Abraham  LIdcoId, 
''  Qcorge  B.  McCleUan, 
"  Vallandigham,     - 
*•  "  Gov.  Morton,"      - 
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"  Gov.  Morton  "  was  a  half-daft  Kan- 
sas boy,  whom  the  boys  amused  them- 
selves with.  The  votes  for  Qen.  Model- 
Ian  were  mainly  cast  by  Irish  boatmen, 
and  the  Irish  of  New  York  regiments. 
But  a  few  officers  voted  against  Lincoln, 
and  these  had  been  known  as  **  Copper- 
heads" for  some  time  past,  on  account 
of  their  constant  grumbling  a^inst 
"government,"  for  delays  in  "  exchange." 
The  "  returns "  were  taken  out  to  Col- 
onel Brown,  who  received  them  without 
a  word,  though  he  was  apparently  much 
surprised  at  the  result. 

MORE   ASSABSINATIOK. 

Whether  the  result  of  our  election 
exasperated  the  **  powers  that  were,"  oi 
not,  I  can  not  say ;  but  a  "  reign  of  ter- 
ror "  was  soon  after  inaugurated.  Shoots 
ings  became  quite  frequent  Officers 
and  men  were  driven,  nightly,  from  the 
tents,  by  threats  of  the  guards  to  make 
targets  of  them.  One  soldier,  named 
Leslie,  a  member  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Iowa  Volunteers,  was  shot  outside  the 
camp,  while  walking  at  least  thirty  feet 
within  the  stockade  posts,  a  wide  ditch 
separating  him  from  it  No  apology 
was  offered  for  this  outrage,  and  no  rea- 
sooi  adduced  but  the  wish  of  a  cowardly 
rebel  to  *'  kill  a  cussed  Yank."  Poor 
Leslie  was  shot  through  the  stomach, 
the  ball  sliattering  his  left  elbow  in  its 
course.  He  survived  about  two  hours, 
lying  in  great  agony,  in  his  brother's 
arms.  Nearly  every  man  murdered  in 
this  stockade  was  the  &vorite  of  his  re- 
giment or  his  company.  In  spite  of  onr 
guards,  however,  "  tunneling "  went  on 
briskly,  and  before  Christmas  we  bad 
several  subterranean  galleries  oompletod. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  DOG  AT  HOME. 


PE^tHAFB  we  aboald  ujr,  the  "  Dlggen 
U  Home,"  Id  defeience  to  the  uilmol's 
habits  and  kaiOai,  bot  the  reader  might 
Infer  that  we  meant  the  Digger  Indians,  of 
repnbhre  memory  ;  or  the  poor  fellows 
who  spaded  Ibelr  way  into  Torktown 
Toi.  L— 10. 


and  Corinth  ;  or  the  "  Bteam  Paddiet." 
whose  excavatlog  propensities  threaten 
to  demolish  all  the  hills  of  the  land.  The 
litUe  creature  whose  story  we  tell  is  the 
Prairie  Dog  (^lermefAUm  Zvdotiieianiu), 
one  of  the  moot  lingular  of  all  the  animals 
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which  inhabit  the  Great  American  Plains. 
Though  called  a  di>g^  it  is  not  of  the  car- 
nitara  (flesh-eaters)^  but  of  the  roderUt^ 
vegetarians  of  the  strietest  sect  Why 
a  vegetarian  should  be  called  a  dog  the 
naturalists  explain  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  his  bark  is  something  canine  if  his 
teeth  and  stomach  are  not.  He  is,  withal, 
so  small  a  beast  as  to  render  his  name 
a  misnomer  if  dog  means  any  thing  of 
magnitude.  It  ip  sometimes,  indeed, 
called  by  the  very  romantic  title  of  Wish- 
ton -wish,  which,  in  Indian  parlance, 
means.  Little-thing- with-a-big-house.  Its 
bark  is  a  short,  yelping  sound,  which  it 
is  fond  of  uttering,  and  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  young 
puppy.  Even  in  captivity  it  utters  this 
short,  impatient  yelp,  which  may  gene- 
rally be  extorted  from  the  little  animal 
by  placing  the  hana  near  the  cage. 
Though  gentle  and  affectionate  to  its 
keeper,  it  dislikes  strangers ;  and  if  their 
fingers  approach  the  bars  of  its  house 
too  closely,  it  barks  at  the  intruders  like 
an  angry  squirrel,  and  scratches  smartly 
at  their  liands  witlf  its  sharp  and  pow- 
erful claws. 

It  is  a  pretty,  and  rather  curious  ani- 
mal, measulfng  about  sixteen  inches  in' 
total  length.  Its  general  shape  is  round 
and  flattish,  and  the  head  is  peculiarly 
flat,  giving  to  the  animal  a  very  remark- 
able aspect.  The  fur  is  a  grayish  red, 
with  a  grizzled  effect,  produced  by  the 
alternate  chestnut  and  gray  color  of  each 
hair.  The  disposition  of  the  Prairie  Dog , 
is  pleasant  and  social,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture is  very  susceptible  of  domestication. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  foes  by 
which  it  is. attacked,  and  which  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  veiy  center  of 
its  habitation,  the  Prairie  Dog  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly prolific  animal,  multiplying 
rapidly,  and  extending  its  excavations 
to  vast  distances.  Indeed,  when  once 
the  Prairie  Dogs  settla  themselves  in  a 
convenient  spot,  their  increase  seems  to 
have  no  bounds,  and  the  little  heaps  of 
earth  which  stand  near  the  mouth  of 
their  burrows  extend  as  far  as  tLe  eye 
can  reach.       .  * 

The  burroHTS  are  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, and  evidently  run  to  no  small 


depth,  as  one  ofHhem  has  been  knowh 
to  absorb  five  barrels  of  water  without 
being  filled.  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  there  might  have  been  a  com- 
munication with  some  other  burrow,  or 
that  the  soil  might  have  been  loose  and 
porous,  and  suffered  the  water  to  soak 
through  its  substance.  They  are  dug  in 
a  sloping  direction,  forming  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon, 
and  after  descending  for  five  or  six  feet, 
they  take  a  sudden  turn,  and  rise  gradu- 
ally upward.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  these  burrows  are  dug  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  honeycomb 
the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
rendered  quite  unsafe  for  horses. 

The  scene  presented  by  one  of  these 
**  dog  towns "  or  **  villages,'*  as  4;he  as- 
semblages of  burrows  are  called,  is  most 
curious,  and  well  repays  the  trouble  of 
approaching  without  alarming  the  cau- 
tious little  animals.  Fortunately  for  the 
traveler,  the  Prairie  Dog  is  as  inquisi- 
tive as  it  is  wary,  and  the  indulgence  of 
its  curiosity  often  costs  the  little  creatmne 
its  life.  Perched  on  the  hillocks  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  Prairie 
Dog  is  able  to  survey  a  wide  extent  of 
horizon,  and  as  soon  as  it  sees  an  in- 
truder, it  gives  a  sharp  yelp  of  alarm, 
and  dives  into  its  burrow,  its  little  feet 
knocking  together  with  a  ludicrous  floui^ 
ish  as  it  disappears.  In  all  directions  a 
similar  scene  is  enacted.  Warned  by 
the  well-known  cry,  all  the  Prairie  Dogs 
within  reach  repeat  the  call,  and  leap 
into  their  burrows.  Their  curiosity, 
however,  is  irrepressible,  and  scarcely 
have  their  feet  vanished  from  sight,  than 
their  heads  are  seen  cautiously  protruded 
fh)m  the  burrow,  and  their  inquisitive 
brown  eyes  sparkle  as  they  examine  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

Jl  good  marksman  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  peculiarity,  and,  by  aiming 
at  the  eye,  will  make  sure  of  killing  the 
animal  on  the  spot  It  is  marvelonaly 
tenacious  of  life,  and  unless  its  head  be 
almost  knocked  to  pieces,  is  sure  to  es- 
cape into  its  home.  A  pea-rifle  is  al- 
most useless  in  shooting  Prairie  Dogs,  a 
large  bullet  beinff  needed  to  produce  in 
stantaneous  deatn. 
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The  Prairie  Dog  has  not  the  privilege 
of  possessing  a  home  exclusirely  devoted 
to  its  own  use,  for  the  Burrowing  Owl, 
sometimes  called  the  Coquimbo  Owl 
{Athene  eunieularia)^  and  the  terrible  rat- 
tlesnake, take  forcible  possession  of  the 
burrows,  and  devour  the  inmates,  thus 
procuring  board  and  lodging  at  very 
easy  rates.  The  rattlesnake  at  all  events 
does  so,  the  bodies  of  young  Prairie 
Dogs  having  been  found  in  its  stomach. 

'On  the  discovery  of  owls  and  rattle- 
snakes within  the  burrows  of  the  Prairie 
Dog,  it  was  generally  thought  that  these 
incongruous  beings,  associated  together 
in  perfect  harmony,  forming  in  fact  a 
"  Happy  Family  "  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  ruthless  scalpel  of  the 
naturalist,  however,  effectually  dissipated 
ali  such  romantic  notions,  and  proved 
that  the  snake  was  by  no  means  a  wel- 
•Gome  guest,  but  an  intruder  on  the 
premises,  self-billeted  on  the  inmates, 
like  soldiers  on  obnoxious  householders, 
procuring  lodging  without  permission, 
and  eatiDg  the  inhabitants  by  way  of 
board. 

The  reason  for  the  presence  of  the 
owls  is  not  so  evident,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  also  snap  np 
an  occasional  Prairie  Dog  in  its  earliest 
m&ncy,  while  it  is  very  young,  small, 
and  tender.  These  winged  and  scaled 
intniders  are  not  found  in  all  the  bur- 
rows, though  many  of  the  habitations 
are  infested  by  them. 

The  stories  told  by  writers  passing 
over  the  plains,  regarding  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  these  animals  some- 
times task  our  credulity.  Captain  Marcy 
(afterward  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan),  in  his  Journal  of  the  Red  R*ver 
Expedition,  gives  them  no  little  attention, 
and  adduces  some  interesting  information 
ajs  the  fhiit  of  his  observations.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting : 

'*  Our  road  during  the  whole  day  has 
passed  through  a  continuous  dog-town 
{8pemu>p}iiltt9  Ludomeianue)^  and  we  were 
often  obliged  to  turn  out  of  our  course 
to  avoid  the  little  mounds  around  their 
borrows. 

"  In  passing  along  through  these  vil- 
lages the  little  animals  are  seen  in  count- 


less numbers  sitting  upright  at  the  mouths 
of  their  domicils,  presenting  much  the 
appearance  of  the  stumps  of  small  trees ; 
and  so  incessant  is  the  clatter  of  their 
barking,  that  it  requires  but  little  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  oneself  sur- 
rounded by  the  busy  hum  of  a  city. 

'*  The  immense  number  of  animals  in 
some  of  these  towns,  or  warrens,  may  be 
coi\)ectured  from  the  large  space  which 
they  sometimes  cover.  The  one  at  this 
place  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  the 
direction  through  wliich  we  have  passed 
it  Supposing  its  dimensions '  in  other 
directions  to  be  the  same,  it  would  em- 
brace' an  area  of  six  himdred  and  twenty- 
five  square  miles,  or  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  acres.  Estimatiijg 
the  holes  to  be  at  the  usual  distances  of 
about  twenty  yards  apart,  and  each  bur- 
row occupied  by  a  family  of  four  or  five 
dogs,  I  fiEincy  that  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion would  be  greater  than  any  other 
city  in  the  universe. 

"  This  interesting,  and  gregarious  lit- 
tle specimen  of  the  mammalia  of  our 
country,  which  is  found  assembled  in 
such  vast  communities,  is  indigenous  to 
the  most  of  our  far  western  prairies,  firom 
Mexico  to  the  northern  lunits  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  often  been  de- 
scribed by  travelers  who  have  been  upon 
the  pkdns.  But  as  there  are  some  &cts 
in  relation  to  their  habits  which  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned  in  any  published 
account  of  them,  I  -trust  I  shall  be  par- 
doned if  I  add  a  few  remarks  to  what 
has  already  been  said.  In  the  selection 
of  a  site  or  position  for  their  towns  they 
appear  to  have  a  regard  to  their  food, 
which  is  a  species  of  short,  wiiy  grass, 
growing  upon  the  elevated  plains,  where 
there  is  often  no  water  near.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  their  towns  upon  the 
elevated  table-lands  of  New  Mexico, 
where  there  was  no  water  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  groimd  for  twenty  miles,  and 
where  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  it 
could  be  obtained  by  excavating  to  the 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet  This  has  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  they  do  not  re- 
quire that  element  without  which  othei 
animals  perish  in  a  short  time. 

**  As  there  are  generally  no  rains  or 
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dewB  during  the  sammer  months  upon 
the  plains  where  these  towns^are  found, 
and  as  the  animals  never  wander  &r 
fipom  home,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  re- 
quire no  water  beyond  that  which  the 
grass  affords  them.  That  they  hybemate 
and  pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  or'  tor- 
pid state  is  evident,  firom  the  fact  that 
they  lay  up  no  sustenance  for  the  winter, 
and  that  the  grass  around  their  holes 
dries  up  in  the  autumn,  the  earth  freezes 
hard,  and  renders  it  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  procure  food  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

'*  WhenXhe  Prairie  Dog  first  feels  the 
approach  of  the  sleeping  season  (gener- 
ally about  the  last  days  of  October),  he 
closes  all  the  passages  to  his  dormitoiy 
to  exclude  the  cold  air,  and  betakes  him- 
self to  his  brumal  slumber  with  the  great- 
est possible  care.  He  remains  housed 
until  the  warm  days  of  spring,  when  he 
removes  the  obstructions  from  his  door 
and  again  appears  above  ground  as  frol- 
icsome as  ever. 

**  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Indians 
that  a  short  time  before  a  cold  storm  in 
the  autumn,  all  the  Prairie  Dogs  may  be 
seen  industriously  occupied  with  weeds, 
and  earth,  closing  the  entrances  to  their 
burrows.  They  are  sometimes,  however, 
seen  reopening  them  while  the  weather 
is  still  cold  and  stormy,  but  mild  and 
pleasant  weather  is  always  certain  to  fol- 
low. 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  instinct 
teaches  the  little  quadrupeds  when  to 
expect  good  or  bad  weather,  and  to  make 
their  arrangements  accordingly.  -A  spe- 
cies of  small  owl  is  always  found  in  the 
dog-towns,  sitting  at  the  mouths  of  the 
holes  when  not  occupied  by  the  dogs ; 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
food,  or  for  some  other  object,  I  do  not 
know.  They  do  not,  however,  as  some 
have  asserted,  burrow  with  the  dogs; 
and  when  approached,  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  holes,  they  invariably  fly  away. 
It  has  also  l>een  said  that  the  rattlesnake 
is  a  constant  companion  of  the  dog ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  I  have  sometimes 
passed  for  days  through  the  towna  with- 
out seeing  one.    They  are,  however. 


often  seen  in  the  holes  in  company  with 
the  dogs,  and  it  has  been  supposed  bj 
some  that  they  were  welcome  guests  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  establishments; 
but  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  this 
is  a  domestic  arrangement  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  wishes  of  the  dogs,  aa 
the  •  snakes  prey  upon  them,  and  must 
be  considered  as  intruders.  They  are 
probably  attracted  to  the  burrows  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food,  as  one  snake 
which  we  killed  was  found  to  haveswal- 
lowecb  a  ihll-grown  dog." 

Mr.-  Greeley,  i|i  his  "  Overland  Jour- 
ney," bestows  some  notice  upon  the  ani- 
mals. After  giving -a  somewhat  ludi- 
crous description  of  the  **  ftmny  fellow," 
'*  fri^y  himself  and  a  source  of  merri- 
ment to  others,"  he  adds  this  concerning 
the  question  of  Joint  occupancy  of  his 
hole  by  the  owl  and.  rattles|iake : 

"That  the  Prairie  Dog  and  the  owl — ^ 
of  a  small,  brown-backed,  white-bellied 
species — do  live  harmoniously  in  the 
same  hole,  I  luiow,  for  I  have  seen  it. 
I  presume  the  owl  pays  for  his  lodgings 
like  a  gentleman,  probably  by  turning 
in  some  provisions  toward  the  supply  of 
the  common  table.  If  so,  this  is  the 
most  successful  example  of  industrial 
and  household  association  yet  furnished. 
That  the  rattlesnake  is  ever  admitted  as 
a  third  partner,  I  indignantly  deny.  No 
doubt  he  has  been  found  in  the  Prairie 
Dog's  home— it  would  be  Just  like  him 
to  seek  so  cozy  a  nest — ^but  he  doubtless 
entered  like  a  true  border-ruflSan,  and 
contrived  to  make  himself  a  deal  more 
free  than  welcome.  Politeness,  or  (if 
you  plei^)  prudence,  may  have  induced 
the  rightful  owner  to  a  Joint  tenancy  at 
wi|} — the  will  of  the  tenant,  not  that  of 
the  rightful  landlord — but  no  consent 
was  ever  given,  unless  under  constraint 
of  that  potent  logic  which  the  intruder 
carries  in  his  head,  and  warning  where- 
of proceeds  fh)m  the  tip  of  hb  tail." 

But,  this  sen^ble  conclusion  regarding 
the  rattlesnake  he  repudiates  on  a  suc- 
ceeding page,  in  a  manner  characteristic 
of  the  lively  Journalist  who  is  ever  readj 
to  make  a  "  good  point,"  even  against 
himself.     He  says : 

"  Speaking  of  rattlesnakes — ^I  hasten 


to  retnct  the  ikeptichm  avtmed  In  a 
Ibmier  tetter  u  to  the  nsnat  aad  welcome 
reridenoe  of  these  veiionious  serpents  in 
the  Prairie  Dog's  borrow.  The  evidence 
of  the  (ut  is  too  direct  and  reliable  to  be 
galoMjed.  A  credible  witoess  testifies 
that  he  &nd  others  once  anderlook  to 
drown  OQt  a  Prairie  Dog  in  his  domicil, 
sud,  when  sdfficient  water  had  been  rap- 
idly poured  In,  out  came  a  Prairie  Dog, 
u  owl,  and  a  rattlesnake  all  together. 
In  another  case,  a  tremendous  rain  raised 
a  creek  so  that  It  suddenly  overflowed  a 
Pr^rie  Dog  town,  when  the  general 
stampede  of  Prune  Dogs,  owls,  and  tat- 
tlean^ea  was  a  s^ht  to  behold.  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  holding  ont  agnlnst  &cl8 ; 
BO  I  have  pondered  this  anomaly  until  I 
thhitc  I  clearly  comprehend  Ir.  The 
case  is  mnch  lllfe  that  of  sume  newspaper 
establishments,  whose  proprietors.  It  is 
^ald,  find  it  convenient  to  heep  on  their 
staff  "  a  broth  of  a  boy"  fromTipperaiy, 
standing  six  feet  two  In  his  stockings 
and  measuring  a  yard  or  more  across  the 
Aoulders,  who  stands  ready,  with  au 
Ulegant  brogoa,  a  twinkle  In  his  eye,  and 
a  hickory  sapling  flrmly  grasped  In  his 
dexter  fist,  to  respond  to  all  choleric, 
peremptoij  customers,  who  call  of  a 
mominp  hot  with  wrath  and  bristling 
wiUi  cowhide,  to  demand  a  parky  vritti 
the  editor.  Tlie  eas/ola  Is  a  gentleman 
of  an  inquiring,  inveallgAlIng  turn,  who 
ts  an  adept  at  eicnvatlon,  snd  whose 
ftmdnesa  for  Prairie  Dog  is  more  ardent 
than  nattering.  To  dig  one  out  and  dl- 
gost  him  would  be  an  easy  Usk,  If  he 
were  alone  in  bis  den,  or  with  only  the 
a.vl  aa  his  partner ;  but,  when  the  Ann  Is 
knows  or  strongly  suspected  to  be  Prai- 
rie Dog,  Rattlesnake  &  Co.,  the  eai/ota'* 
paialon  for  subterranean  reHenrclies  is 
inaterlally  cooled.  The  rattlesnake  is 
to  the  concern  what  the  flghting  ediior 
la  to  the  Journalistic  organizations  afore- 
nid.  And  thus,  while  my  Mth  la  en- 
larged. Is  my  reason  satistied." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Greeley's 
lint  view  the  correct  one.  All  nntnral- 
Irts  now  agree  In  regarding  both  the  owl 
md  rattlesnake  enemies  of  the  little 
burrower,  who,  taking  advantage  of  tbdr 
cozy  nests,  usurp  them  and  feed  their 
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ravenous  appedtes  with  an  eccastonal 
P"PPIfi  whoM  size  and  bannlesxnen 
make  him  an  easy  prey  to  owl,  crotolus 
or  cayota. 


ITS  WHERE,  WUEIT,  AND   HOW. 

THE  habit — to  caU  it  by  no  harsher 
name — of  using  toliacco,  is  now  so 
univereal  aa  to  excite  amazement  that  ft 
plant  of  Its  natnre  should  have  remained 
among  the  things  unknown  until  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  World.  Like 
Indian  com  and  potatoes,  now  prime 
necessaries  of  life  throughout  the  civil- 
ized worid,  it  lay  here  to  come  forth  at 
Its  season ;  shall  we  say  for  ill  ?  We 
shall  not,  for  much  as  we  detest  the 
habit  of  smoking,  chewing,  snuff-toking 
and  "  mopping,"  we  are  not  prepared  to 
assume  tliat  a  drug  of  Its  power  and 
potency  is  a  drug  of  eviL 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  Is  tbst  which  Is 
termed  -  Niootiama  Tabaeuni,  and  of 
which  there  are  three  varieties.  ThUi 
species,  when  at  Its  fbll  growtli.  Is  fhim 
six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  largest  leaves, 
which  are  nearest  the  foot  of  the  item. 
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Are  aboui  twenty  inches  long ;  the  Bmall- 
est,  which  are  nearest  the  top,  about  ten. 

Climate  and  soil  have  a  material  in- 
fluence on  the  qualities  of  tobacco.  The 
same  species,  when  cultivated  in  a  cer- 
tain district,  is  prized  for  its  delicate 
flavor,  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  whose  fragrance  a  sefiorita 
might  e^joy ;.  in  another  district  it  ac- 
quires airengihy  and  when  spun  into  pig- 
tail^ or  cut  into  thag^  forms  the  solace  of 
those  who  are  rather  hard  in  the  mouth, 
and  consequently  require  a  powerfhl 
stimulus. 

The  tobacco-plant  is,  as  stated,  a  na- 
tive of  America  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the 
great  Western  continent  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  were  accustomed  to  smol^e 
the  leaves  for  the  puqjose  of  producing 
stupor,  long  before  Columbus  discovered 
a  "New  World  for  Spain,"  Certain 
writers,  violently  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "taking  tobacco,"  have  been 
pleased  to  ascribe  the  invention  to  the 
devil ;  and  have  declaimed  In  good  set 
terms  against  the  folly  of  civilized  Chris- 
tians imitating  ignorant  savages  in  the 
practice  of  inhaling  a  Stygian  fume,  to 
the  ic^ury  of  both  body  and  soul. 

Columbus,  on  his  first  discovery  of 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  in 
1492,  observed  that  the  male  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  carry  a  torch  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the 
leaves  of  an  herb,  which  he  supposed 
they  burnt  by  way  of  a  perfhme.  This 
herb  was  tobacco ;  but  the  earliest  voy- 
agers and  settlers,  so  for  fix>m  adopting 
the  practice  of  smoldng  after  the  manner 
of  the  Indians,  seem  generally  to  have 
considered  it  as  a  barbarous  custom. 

Ovicdo  wrote  "of  the  tdbacoB  or 
smokings  of  the  Indians  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,"  (HayU,)  1585 : 

"  The  Indians  inbabitmg  this  island 
have,  among  their  other  evil  customs, 
one  which  is  very  pernicious — namely, 
that  of  smoking,  called  by  them  tobacco, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibil- 
ity. This  they  effect  by  means  of  the 
smoke  of  a  certain  herb,  which,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  is  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
though  not  poisonous  in  its  appearance. 


It  is  about  four  or  five  palms  high ;  the 
leayes,  which  are  large  and  broad,  are 
soft  and  downy ;  and  in  color  it  resem- 
bles the  plant  called  bvgloss  by  doctors 
and  herbalists.  Tb^  manner  in  which 
they  use  it  is  as  follows :  The  caciques 
and  principal  men  have  small  hollowed 
sticks,  about  a  span  long,  and  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger ;  they  are  forked  in  the 
manner  here  shown  [like  the  letter  Y 
— Ed.],  but  both  the  forks  and  stalk  are  * 
of  the  same  piece.  The  forked  ends  are 
inserted  in  the  nostrils,  and  the  other  end 
is  applied  to  the  burning  leaves  of  the 
herb,  which  are  rolled  up  in  the  manner 
of  pastils.  They  then  inhale  the  smoke 
till  they  fall  down  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
in  which  they  remain,  as  if  intoxicated, 
for  a  considerable  timc^  Such  of  the  In- 
dians as  can  not  procure  a  forked  stick, 
use  a  reed  or  hollow  cane  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inhaling  the  smoke.  Their 
smoking  instrument,  whether  it  be  fork- 
ed or  merely  a  hollow  cane,  is  called 
tdbaeo  by  the  Indians,  who  do  not  give 
this  name  to  the  herb,  nor  the  stupor  in- 
to which  they  fall,  as  some  have  errone- 
ously supposed. 

"  The  Indians  hold  this  herb  In  great 
esteem,  and  cultivate  it  in  their  gardens 
and  fields.  They  pretend  that  the  use  of 
it  is  not  only  wholesome  but  holy.  When 
a  cacique  or  other  gn^t  man  falls  down 
insensible  from  smoking  it,  his  wives  (of 
whom  there  are  many)  take  him  up  and 
place  hinl  in  bed,*  if  he  has  previously 
informed  them  that  such  was  his  pleasure; 
but  if  he  has  not,  he  continues  lying 
where  he  fell,  until  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  the  smoke  shall  have  passed  oflT." 

It  appears  that  the  native  tribes  of 
North  America  had  been  accustomed  to 
smoke  tobacco,  long  before  their  shores 
were  visited  by  the  pale-faced  stranger. 
In  several  of  the  tumuli  and  ancient 
jnounds  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Ohio  and  other  States,  pipe-heads  of  cop- 
per and  talc  have  been  found.  Those 
of  copper  are  not  soldered,  but  are  formed 
by  lapping  one  edge  of  the  plate  over 


*  This  bed,  as  Oviedo  infonns  Qt  Id  the 
chapter,  was  ani^pended  between  two  polce,  and 
called  br  the  natfvea  *' Aomotf  "—hence  oor  mod- 
ern hammock. 
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the  other.  A  pipe  of  talc,  found  six  feet 
bdow  the  surface,  in  digging  a  trench  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sandusky  river,  disQJlays 
great  taste  in  its  execution  ;  the  rim  of 
tbe  bowl  is  in  high  relief,  and  the  front 
represents  a  female  face. 

The  mounds  and  tuniull  in  which  sev- 
eral Indian  pipes  have  been  fouiM,  are 
undoubtedly  of  considerable  antiquity,* 
though  scarcely  of  so  early  a  date  as  has 
been  supposed  by  some  American  anti- 
quaries, who  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  the  work  of  a  people  who 
were   contemporaries  of  Abraham  and 
Lot,  and  whose  progenitors  had  found 
their  way  into  the  Jar  wsgt  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  New  York, 
in  an  essay  in  which  he  attempts  to  show 
that  t]p  original  inhabitants  of  America 
were  of  the  same  family   and  lineage 
with  those  of  Asia,  adduces  the  following 
two-edged  argument  in  support  of  his 
opinion :  **  The  custom  of  smoking  the 
pipe,  on  solemn  occasions,  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass^  to  the 
heavens  and  to  the  earth,  is  reported,  up- 
on the  mo^t  credible  authority,  to  distin- 
guish equally  the  hordes  of  the  Asiatic 
Tartars  and  the  bands  of  the  American 
Sioux."t     Had  Dr.  Mitchill  been  able  to 
show  ''on  the  most  credible  authority"  that 
the  Asiatic  Tartars  had  been  accustomed 
to  smoke  previous  to  the  ditcoverp  of  Ame- 
rica^ this  would  have  been  what  our  Jona- 
than would  call  a  elineher;  but  as  he  has 
net  done  so,  and  as  the  tobacco-plant  is 
indigenous  to  America,  it  follows,  dfor- 
tiorij  from   the  "curious   coincidence'' 
which  he  alleges,  that  the  Asiatic  Tartars 
acquired  the  custom  of  smoking  from 
their  American  aneestorSy  and  that  the 
(Hd  world  was  peopled  from  the  Neto  / 

When  the  tobacco-plant  was  firpt  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  it  was  not  so  much 
valued  as  a  pleasing  sedative  when 
smoked,  as  for  the  supposed  medicinal 
properties  of  its  leaves.  The  learned 
quacks  of  the  Old  World— deeply  read 
in  Dioscorides,  Qalen,  Avicenna  and  Ar- 

*  Tr««fl  of  at  least  three  bandred  yean*  growth, 
as  waaaacerUlned  by  coantiiig  the  annnat  rings. 
hare  been  cat  down  on  some  of  those  ancient 
numnds* 

t  Archsologia  Americana,  toI.  i.,  p.  898. 


noldus  de  Villa  Nova,  and   singularly 
clear-sighted  in  judging  of  "urines" — 
found  in  it  a  remedy  for  eveiy  disease, 
and   ascribed   to  it  more  'virtues   than 
even  the  "  ignorant  savages  "  of  America' 
had  supposed  it  to  be  endowed  with.  As 
its  medicinal  uses,  except  in  .a  few  cases, 
are  now  as  generally  denied  by  the  "  &• 
culty"  as  they  were  formerly  asserted, 
it  would  seem  that  either  the  approved 
medicaments  of  one  age  lose  their  sana- 
tory qualities  in  another,  or  that  when 
nature  herself  effects  a  cure,  doctors,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  are  generally  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  the  restoration  of  the 
patient's  health  to  the  nostrums  which 
they  have  happened  to  apply.     There  is 
a  &8hion  in  physic  as  well  as  in  dress ; 
at  one  period  tobacco  is  the  panacea  or 
imiversal  all-heal ;  after  that  comes  the 
Jesuits'  bark ;  then  enters  Dr.  Sangrado, 
with  his  lancet  and  warm  water ;  while 
at  present  the  blue-pill  and  black-draught 
are  in  the  ascendent — ^to  be  decried  in 
their  turn  as  injurious,  and  succeeded  hf 
other  nostrums  equally  iitfallibiU,     It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
loathsome  preparation,  either  animal,  min- 
eral or  vegetable,  that  has  not  at  one 
time  or  other  been  recommended  by  doe- 
ton  as  a  remedy  for  some  disease,  and 
scarcely  an  article  of  wholesome  food 
that  has  not  been  condemned  by  others 
of  the  &culty  as  injurious  to  health. 

About  tl^e  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
<ientury,  tobacco  was  in  great  vogue  in 
London  with  wits  and  "  gallants,"  as  the 
dandies  of  that  age  were  called.  To  wtar 
a  pair  of  velvet  breeches,  with  panes  or 
slashes  of  silk,  an  enormous  starched 
ruff,  a  gilt-handled  sword,  and  a  Spanish 
dagger ;  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  in  the 
chambers  of  the  groom-porter,  and  smoke 
tobacco  hi  the  tilt-yard  or  at  the  play- 
house,* were  then  the  grand  characteris- 
tics of  a  man  of  fashion.  Tobacconists' 
shops  were  then  common;  and  as  the 
arttole,  which  appears  to  have  beeH  sold 
at  a  high  price,  was  indispensable  to  the 
gay  "  man  about  town,"  he  generally  en- 
deavored to  keep  his  credit  good  with 


*  Hentzner,  in  bia  Travels  in  Eneland,  160S, 
notices  the  custom  of  smolting  at  theaters,  and 
other  places  of  amnsement. 
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his  tobacovmercbartt.  Poets  and  pam- 
phleteeiB  laughed  at  tba  custom,  though 
geucrallr  they  seem  to  have  bad  no  aver- 
BioQ  to  an.  occoaional  treat  to  a  sober 
pipe. 

Though  JamesL  had  a  perfect  hatred 
of  tobacco  and  discouraged  its  use,  yet 
the  custom  of  smoking  coutlnued  to  gain 
ground  in  spite  of  his  opposition.  The 
"  Coniterblast "  which  he  discharged 
against  it  appeare  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  alight  the  pipes  of  the  old 
courtiers  and  soldiers  of  "  the  Qcben." 
James,  Indeed,  seems  to  hive  been  per- 
anoally  disliked  by  most  of  (lis  English 
■ubjecte,  who  generally  adhered  to  what- 
erei  he   condemned,  and  looked  with 


snapiclon  on  whatever  he  recommend- 
ed. They  ridiculed  his  ungainly  figure; 
and  his  personal  manners  excited  their 
disgust.  His  phyticinn,  ^Ir  Theodore 
Hayeme,  has  left  some  curious  particu- 
lars respecting  the  personal  sppearaoce 
and  habits  of  the  British  Solomon.  He 
was  spindle-«hanked,  laalem-jawed  iknd 
goggle-eyed ;  his  tongne  was  too  large 
for  his  mouth ;  be  was  troubled  with  an 
alcSoit  oonstaat  pituitary  deSuzion  ;  ha 
never  ate  bread  to  his  meat ;  seldom 
washed  his  hands ;  like  his  mother — ob, 
ye  Graces,  the  Inrcly  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots  1 — he  was  much  troubled  with  ■ 
windy  colic;  and  every  autumn  he 
was  subject  to  k  kind  of  cholera,  in 
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oonsequenoe  of  his  OYer-gorging  himself 
with  fruit 

Though  several  pamphleteers  and  poets, 
following  the  example  of  the  king,  now 
discharged  frequent  but  ineffectual  tirades 
against  tobacco,  the  lovers  of  the  weed 
were  not  thus  to  be  deterred  from  indulg- 
ing in  a  custom  they  pU  to  be  pleasing. 
They  laughed  at  the  arguments,  or  wit — 
as  the  case  might  be— of  their  opponents, 
and  smoked  on,  "fancy  free."  Josuah 
Silvester,  one  of  the  principal  poets  of 
the  time,  expressly  declared  war  against 
Divine  Tobacco,  dischaiging  against  it  a 
•*  Volley  of  Holy  Shot  from  Mount  Heli- 
oon."  The  invention  of  guns  and  tobao- 
oo-pipes  he  was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the 
devil ;  and  with  a  bold  stretch  of  poetic 
fiucy,  he  thought  those  two  plagues  were 
foretold  in  the  Revelations. 

From  the  following  jiassage  in  Ben 
Jonson's  jLlchemist,  first  acted  in  1610, 
we  gather  some  curious  particulars  re- 
specting the  business  of  a  tobacconist  of 
that  period.  It  occurs  in  the  first  act, 
where  Face  thus  introduces  Abel  Drug- 
ger  to  Subtle :  ' 

"This  Ifl  my  friend  Abel,  an  honest  fellow  ; 
He  lets  me  have  good  tobacco,  and  he  does  not 
Sophisticate  It  with  sack-lees  or  oil, 
Kor  washes  it  in  mascadel  and  grains, 
Nor  braises  It  in  gravel,  underground : 
But  keeps  it  in  line  lUy-pots  that,  opened. 
Smell  like  oonsenre  of  roses,  or  French  beans. 
He  has  his  maple-block,  his  sliver  tongs, 
Wfnchester  pipes,  and  Are  of  Juniper : 
A  neat,  spruce,  honest  fellow,  and  no  gold- 
smith."* 

While  the  use  of  tobacco  was  gaining 
ground  in  England,  it  was  spreading  no 
less  rapidly  .in  almost  'every  other  coun- 
try of  the  old  world.  It  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  East  by  the  Portuguese 
previous  to  1590 ;  for  in  that  year,  as  we 
learn  from  Olearius,  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great,  king  of  Persia,  in  an  expedition 
which  he  was  about  to  undertake  against 
a  rival  prince,  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco 
to  his  army  under  the  penalty  of  the 
offendek*  having  his  nose  slit  and  his  lips 
cut  off.     The  same  writer  also  informs 

•  When  Face  recommends  Abel  Dmgger  as 
being  **  no  goldsmith,"  he  means  that  ^  was 
not  one  who  was  accustomed  to  insure  himself 

aialnst  the  risk  of  bad  debts  by  charging  aaexor- 
tant  price  for  his  tobacco  to  such  or  hli  cus- 
tomers as  dealt  with  him  on  f  idb. 


US  that  Abbas  was  **  so  rigid  or  rather 
cruel  in  his  discipline,  that  when  a  cer- 
tain Persian,'  ignorant  of  the  edict,  came 
into  his  camp  with  some  tobacco  to  sell, 
he  ordered  both  him  and  his  commodi- 
ties  to  be  Uirown  into  one  funeral  pile 
and  burnt'*  The  offenders,  however, 
were  found  to  b6»so  numerous,  that  Ab- 
bas, from  motives  of  humanity,  annulled 
the  law,  and  granted  that  in  future  tobi^c- 
00  might  be  jQreeiy  cultivated  and  sold 
in  any  part  of  his  territories.  Toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Chinese  obtained  tha  tobacco-plant 
from  the  Portuguese;  and  about  the 
same  period  its  use  was  generally  known 
among  the  negroes  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Tobacco  met  with  a  welcome  recep-' 
tion  from  the  TurMI|  who  found  in  its 
intoxicating  fumes  a  substitute  for  opium ; 
and  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  the  merchants  of  Holland  used  to 
send  large  quantities  to  Constantinople. 
Thou^  some  of  the  muftis  were  opposed 
to  the  custom  of  smoking,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  yet 
the  great  body  of  the  ikithfhl  seem  to 
have  thought  the  practice  orthodox,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  their  pipes  without 
hindrance  or  molestation  till  about  1680, 
when  the  sultan,  Amurath  lY,  forbade 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  his  dominions,  from 
an  opinion  that  the  custom  of  smoking 
rendered  men  impotent  The  prohibi- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  been  long 
in  force;  the  attachment  of  miUunis 
to  their  favorite  indulgence  prevailed 
against  the  will  of  one  to  suppress  it ; 
the  custom  was  too  strong  for  the  law ; 
and  the  '*  evidence  of  facts,"  as  the  phil- 
osophers say,  has  proved  that  the  sultan's 
opinion  was  unfounded;  the  population 
of  tne  Turkish  empire  has  not  decreased 
in  consequence  of  the  general  use  of 
tobacco  among  the  followers  of  Mahomet  - 

In  1684,  the  czar,  Michael  Fedorowitz, 
prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Russia ; 
not,  however,  on  account  of  any  sup- 
posed noxious  qualities  of  the  herb,  but 
from  the  danger  which  was  to  bo  appre- 
hended from  the  carelessn^  of  those 
who  used  it;  several  destructive  fires, 
which  had  happened  a  short  time  pre- 
viously in  Moscow,  which  then  cliiefly 
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consisted  of  wooden  houses,  were 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
pipes  of  certain  drowsy  Muscovites,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  while  smoking.  In 
France,  in  1G85,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
Louis  XIII,  forbidding  all  shopkeepers, 
except  apothecaries,-  to  sell  tobacco  ;  and 
even  the  latter  were  not  to  dispense  it 
without  the  order  of  a  physician.  This 
absurd  regulation  was,  however,  in  a 
short  tune  repealed ;  and  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Louis  the  Just,  were  again  al- 
lowed to  purchase  their  tobacco  without 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  a  physician 
for  a  permit  in  the  form  of  a  prescription. 
Pope  Urban  VIII,  who  occupied  the 
see  of  Rome  from  1628  to  1644,  excom- 
municated all  those  who  took  tobacco  in 
churches.  Tlie  buff  containing  this  de- 
nunciation is  said  to  have  been  issued  at 
the  instance  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
the  cathedral  of  Seville,  who  complained 
to  his  Holiness  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom.  Their  complaints,  however, 
were  more  especially  directed  against 
the  habit  of  taking  snuff;  for  not  only 
were  the  laity  accustomed  to  solace  their 
noses  with  the  titillating  powder — thus 
causing  frequent  sternutations  in  the 
church — bur  even  priests,  when  mii^is- 
tering  at  the  altar,  would  most  irrever- 
ently take  Bhuff. 

The  custom  of  chewing  tobacco  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  till  about  1680.  It  then  began 
to  grow  into  favor  with  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  more  especially  with  the 
latter ;  who,  in  their  long  voyages,  fan- 
cied that  the  custom  of  chewing  tobacco 
was  good  against  the  scurvy. 

The  custom  of  taking  snuff  as  an 
"  idle  luxury  "  began  to  gain  ground  in 
England,  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  U,  and 
was  probably  introduced  by  some  of  his 
followers,  who  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
thus  indulging  their  noses  during  their 
exile ;  for  the  custom  was  prevalent  in 
France  and  Spain,  more  especially  with 
the  clergy  and  men  of  letters,  several 
years  before  it  was  adopted  in  Great 
Britain.* 


*  Tlioagh  the  palvcrized  leaves  of  tobacco 
were  occasionally  recommended  by  phvsicf ans  as 
a  steruutatory  to  *'paxge  the  head/' yet  snuff- 


The  great  plague  in  London,  1665, 
tended  materially  to  confirm  and  extend 
the  custom  of  smoking  among  the  Citi- 
zens, in  consequence  of  ceitain  doctors 
having  asserted  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  good  against  the  infection.  It  was 
also  currently  xeported  that  the  families 
of  tobacconists  had  generally  escaped 
the  contagion.  Tobacco  might  now  be 
said  to  have  been  made  free  of  the  city ; 
at  the  annual  dinners  of  the  different 
companies  it  was  indispensable;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  pip^  and 
tobacco  were  served  at  Lord  Mayors' 
feasts.*  Unfortunately,  no  artist  has 
transmitted  to  us  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  Guildhall,  with  five  hundred  citizens 
**  all  alive  and  smokingJ\  on  the  evening 
of  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature,  almost  every  writer 
of  distinction  was  either  a  smoker  or  a 
snuff- taker.  Lord  Boiingbroke,  Con- 
greve,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  and  Am- 
brose Phillips,  indulged  in  a  pipe ;  Pope 
and  Swift  took  snuff.  The  Dean  chiefly 
manufactured  his  own  snuff  by  drying 
the  leaves  of  tobacco  and*  reducing  them 
to  a  powder ;  and  in  order  to  give  color 
and  flavor  to  his  "  genuine  high-dried,** 
he  was  accustomed  to  mix  it  with  a  . 
little  Spanish  brown. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III,  the  custom  of  smoking  ap- 
pears to  have  declined,  while  that  of 
snuff-taking  had  become  much  more 
general.  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  regular  supplies  were  cut 
off,  and  the  most  of  English  tobacco  was 
obtained  from  prizes,  the  average  con- 
sumption in  England  of  duty-paid  to- 
bacco was  considerably  less  than  it  had 
been  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
reign   of  Queen   Anne.      The   French, 

taking,  as  a  habitnal  Indnlgence,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  become  prevalent  either  In  Franco 
or  Spain,  prerions  to  1690.  .Sir  William  ynnc^han, 
writing  in  1613,  calls  tobacco  pulverised,  to  be 
snnffed  up  into  the  nostrils  as  an  errhine,  **  sncea- 
ing  powchtr.^*  In  the  reign  of  Charies  II  it  waa 
called  snuff  or  m««A. 

*  *'  Ton  are  sensible  that  children  amoke  more 
now-a-diiys  than  even  soldiurs  and  carmen  did 
herotoroie ;  and  that  more  of  this  nasty  staff  Is 
spent  at  a  bfastly  city  feast  Ihiin  wonld  have 
served  the  whole  kingdom  formerly/^ — ThsSiS9- 
soMftf  Mr.  Bays  Changing  Ms  SdigUm, 


»ilh  vbom  we  were  in  an  alliance,  en- 
joyed, during-  the  war,  ahnost  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  American  lobacco-lmde. 
The  consumption  ot  tobacco  increaecd 
Id  France  In  proportion  ns  it  declined  In 
I  England ;  and  the  Bubjecta  of  U  Grand 
MoTuirque  grew  warm  in  their  pralBes  of 
tobacco  tind  American  Independence,  na 
they  Inhaled  the  fumes  of  Maryland  or 
real  Virginia.  An  EngUsii  writer  ralbcr 
hnmorousl;  gave  to  tobacco  the  inllia- 
tion  of  the  French  Revolution!  He 
■aid : — "  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed — 
and  proved,  according  to  the  principles 
of  PhilMophlcal  NcceMily — that  the 
French  Revolution  was  (he  natural  and 
iaevilable  consequence  of  tlie  large  im- 
portation of  American  tobacco  into 
France  between  1777  and  1788." 

Among  all  the  nations  of  Europe  the 
Dntcb    arc    tmdoubtedly    the    greateat 


smokers ;  and  for  Industry  and  personal 
cleanliness  lliey  nre  perhaps  second  to 
none.  In  Holland  people  of  all  classes 
indulge  in  a  pipe,  and  Ibey  frequently 
begin  to  smoke  before  they  have  well 
cut  their  teeth,  and  continue  sicadlly 
puffing  away,  in  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  till  the  dottW  of  life  be  fklrly 
burnt  out  In  Hieir  habit  of  nnoking 
the  Dutch  are  extremely  persevering; 
they  smoke  Qrst  tiling  in  the  morning  to 
keep  wind  off  their  stomachs,  and  they 
smoke  last  at  night  that  they  may  sleep 
soundly.  In  their  hours  of  business  ihey 
"  whistle  and  ride :"  tlie  merchant  . 
smokes  at  his  desk  with  his  pipe  looped 
to  the  button   of  his  coat;  the   leaned 

of  I  pips  vhlch  bi 
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professor  smokes  in  his  lecture-room,  and 
the  Tillage  dominie  in  his  school ;  the 
printer  smokes  while  he  composes,  the 
engraver  while  he  etches,  and  the  arUst 
while  he  paints ;  the  blacksmith  smokes 
while  he  shoes  your  horse,  and  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth  the  hostler  rubs  him 
down  in  the  yard. 

**  We  Americans  "generally  smoke  ci- 
gars. Tobacco  in  this  form  bums  very 
fi»t  away  in  the  open  air,  more  es- 
pecially when  the  consumer  is  rapidly 
locomotiye,  whether  upon  his  own  legs, 
the  back  of  a  horse,  the  top  of  a  coach, 
deck  of  a  steamboat,  or  in  the  railway 
carriage.  The  habit  of  chewing  tobacco 
is  also  extremely  prevalent  in  "The 
States,*'  nor  is  it,  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  almost  entirety  confined  to  the 
poorer  classes.  I|ember9  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  doc- 
tors, Judges,  barristers,  etc.,  chew  tobacco 
almost  as  generally  as  the  laboring 
classes  in  the  old  couhtry.  Even  in  a 
court  of  Justice,  more  especially  in  the 
Western  States,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  judge,  jury,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  all  chewing  and  spitting  as  lib- 
erally as  the  crew  of  a  homeward-bound 
Indiaman. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that 
Brother  Jonathan  loves  tobacco  '*not 
wisely  but  too  well  ;**  and  that  the  hab- 
its which  are  induced  by  his  manner  of 
using  it  are  far  from  "  elegant."  The 
truth  is,  he  neither  smokes  nor  ehauM 
like  a  gentleman  ;  he  lives  in  a  land  of 
liberty,  and  takes  his  tobacco  when  and 
where  he  pleases.  He  spits  as  freely  as 
he  smokes  and  chaws — upon  the  carpet 
or  in  the  fire-place,  for  he  is  not  particu- 
lar as  to  where  he  squirts  his  copious 
saliva,  and  does  not  think,  that  a  spitting- 
box  is  a  necessary  articlb  of  household 
ftimiture.  This  is  the  most  duguiting 
national  tiabit ;  for  such  it  has  become, 
and  the  next  rrfarm  whose  Crusade  we 
shall  most  heartily  encourage,  will  be  (o 
iuppreu  tobacechipUUri.  In  this  we 
know  we  shall  have  the  encouraging 
smile  of  every  woman  in  the  land,  and 
of  every  man  whose  mouth  is  not  tainted 
with  tobacco :  would  that  we  could  say  of 
every  stage  and  car  proprietor  in  the  land  I 


A  MAD  NIGHT. 

I. 

IF  I  .wanted  my  revenge  on  Esher, 
God  knows  I  had  it  1 

When  our  sweet,  proud  mother  died, 
she  looked  at  Cyril,  and  said « to  me, 
*'  You  are  the  stronger — ^I  commit  him 
to  your  charge."  There  was  but  a  year 
between  us ;  and  I  a  giri ;  yet  it  appears 
to  me  that  firom  that  hour  I  became  a 
mother  to  him,  and  loved  my  brother  as 
tenderly,  as  yearningly,  as  ever  mother 
loved  a  child.  EQs  guardian  angel,  he 
used  to  say  I  was — ^tiU  Esher  crossed 
his  path. 

And  who  would  not  have  loved  the 
boy — who  would  not  have  been  proud 
of  him.  Just  on  the  edge  of  manhood, 
yet  fhink  and  fearless  as  a  child,  with 
the  quick  blood  answering  the  word  up- 
on his  cheek,  with  the  clear,  luminous 
eye,  and  the  haughty,  impetuous  toss 
when  he  swept  the  hair  back  from  his 
brow.  How  one  remembers  any  little 
trick  of  habit  in  those  one  loved  1 
When  I  see  Cyril  now  it  is  always  toss- 
ing back  that  falling  lock  across  his 
pure  white  .  forehead — he  had  a  pure 
white  forehead,  and  he  had  a  pure  white 
soul.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  in  those 
dear  days ;  then,  too,  he  was  daring  in 
his  deeds,  hasty  and  restlesi  in  his  mo- 
tjons,  always  darkling,  and  eveiy  step 
he  took  h44  a  spring  to  it  till  he  seemed 
liked  soaring  flame. 

As  for  Esher,  there  was  no  flame  in 
him,  unless  his  slow,  serpentine,  curvhag 
movements  were  more  like  fire  than 
snakes — nowhere  swift,  invariably  Ian-  • 
guld,  but  the  actions  of  his  mind  had  the 
celerity  of  light  In  the  long  outline  of 
grace  that  waved  from  his  falling  shoul- 
der to  his  slender  foot,  it  seems  to  me 
I  saw  the  first  enemy  of  mankind ;  and 
in  his  face^— that  wondrously  l)eautiful 
thing,  looking  at  iphich  was  like  looking 
on  the  stars  at  night,  so  duskyv  yet  to 
radiant — there  shone  tlie  alluring  power 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  I  have  never 
seen  such  mere  beauty  in  a  man ;  there 
was  a  woman's  trait  about  it,  an  effem- 
inacy in  those  long,  foiling  sbonlden, 
that  smooth,  oUve  cheek,  in  the  deli* 
cate  expansion  of  the  nostril,  the  silkj 
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flneness  of  the  raven  hair.  And  perfect 
beauty,  too,  I  bad  always  believed  to  b^ 
the  outward  expreuion  of  that  harmony 
of  nature  which  we  ciil  goodness ;  the 
being  must  be  all  awry  thai  shot  such 
sly  and  secret  evil  out  of  the  melancholy 
look  of  those  great  dark  eyes  with  the 
long  lashes  curling  backward  over  them 
like  a  girl's.  It  was  a  mystery  to  me 
that  not  for  many  yean  did  one  mad 
night  illumine.  That,  too,  which  would 
have  injured  another's  charm,  only  added 
force  to  his :  there  were  heavy  purple 
rims  round  both  the  eyes,  but  they  in- 
creased the  brilliance  of  their  glances 
and  gave  an  added  softness  to  the  creamy 
pallor  of  the  skin  below ;  and  though 
the  eyes  would  sometimes  flash  betrayal, 
the  mouth  was  always  Uand,  its  comers 
cut  with  such  an  exquisite  and  subtle 
chiseling  that  a  smile  of  seducing  sweet- 
ness forever  seemed  to  play  and  linger 
there.  Perhaps  I  might  have  loved 
iSsher  once,  had  I  loved  Cyril  less — 
might  have  loved  the  lovely  clay  ;  how 
ooold  one* find  dear  the  seed  of  crafty 
corruption  that  leaved,  and  flowered,  and 
fruited  there  !  It  almost  maddens  me, 
myaelf,  to  think  that  once  I  was  so  near 
it 

He  had  been  a  friend  of  Cyril  at  the 
university,  though  finishing  his  course  in 
the  year  that  Cyril  entered.  I  do  not 
know  what  broke  so  through  the  strict 
rank  and  grade  of  college-life  and  made 
the  senior  condescend  to  his  inferior. 
Cyril  was  one  of  those  who  worship 
beauty ;  like  all  worshipers,  he  reveled 
in  hto  adoration,  and  proclaimed  it. 
Perhaps  the  worship  was  grateful  even  , 
to  Esber ;  he  bent  and  attached  himself 
to  Cyril — ^a  beautiful  parasite  wreathed 
found  a  sturdy  sapling — and  from  that 
day  became  his  evil  genius,  his  destiny, 
hisfiite! 

I  remember  now  the  class-day  when 
Xsliet^s  oration  sUrred  the  whole  audi- 
taoe  to  smiles  and  tears,  and  every  fhoe 
wanned  with  the  delighted  enthusiasms 
kindled  by  his  fervid  fontasies  and  his 
delicioas  tones ;  they  had  expected  noth- 
ing but  the  commonplaces  and  rounded 
periods  of  the  occasion,  and  this  blaze 
of  oratoiy  burst  upon  them,  this  strength 


of  logic  and  bubble  of  wit  and  grace  of 
gesture ;  and  if  it  all  became,  to*morrow, 
}/ui  bitter  foam  in  their  mouths,  to-(^y 
it  flashed  and  shone  a  vivid  splendor  in 
the  sun.  It  was  his  first  and  last; 
Esher  was  too  indolent  to  do  the  same 
thinff  twice,  if  the  first  time  was  an  ef- 
fort And  how  his  comrades  clieered 
him ;  how  the  wdm  rung ;  how  they  loved 
him — ^the  fellow  who  had  fascinated 
them — ^and  how  Cyril  gloried  in  his 
triumph  I    And  so  I  gloried  too. 

Esher  took  Cyril  home  with  him  when 
he  went — ^a  home  of  ease  and  luxury ; 
every  one  there  was  his  slave:  his 
elder  brother  Lyell,  and  liyelFs  wjfe, 
Helen,  as  mn<di  at  his  command  as 
two  of  his  own  fingers,  and  a  young 
cousin,  Elise,  who,  after  frettii^  against 
him  in  a  singular  antagonism,  always  lost 
herself  in  the  mob  and  ended  by  obeying 
Esher.  Elise  had  no  fortune,  and,  being 
a  dependent,  was  treated  by  Lyell  and 
Helen  with  more  genUe  courtesy  than  if 
she  had  been  an  heiress  of  millions. 
Sometimes,  then,  they  essayed  to  regard 
her  wishes  when  those  wishes  were  ab- 
solutely daring  enough  to  contravene 
some  pet  whim  of  Esher's.  "  She  gives 
me  more  trouble  than  all  my  money j^* 
said  Esher,  laughingly,  one  day,  to  Cyril ; 
**  suppose  4^ou  marry  her.''  Perhaps 
Cyril  else  might  never  have  thought  of  it 

She  was  a  fair  little  thing  enough,  this 
Elise ;  a  blossomy  kind  of  face,  she  had, 
with  soft,  shiirtng  hair  blowing  round  it 
half  in  curls:  but  all  her  nature  should 
have  been  read  in  the  weak  mouth,  with 
its  pretty,  petulant  pout  f  and  her  eyes, 
the  golden  hazel  eyes,  large,  wide,  wan- 
dering things,  over  which  she  seemed  to 
have  small  control,  always  reminded  me 
of  floating  yolks  of  eggs.  She  had  a 
helpless  way,  too,  with  her  hands,  and 
often,  when  she  forgot  herself,  stood  look- 
ing like  a  penguin.  But  then,  in  other 
things,  she  was  as  gracefhl  as  Esher*s 
self;  and  she  hated  him ;  so  I  ought  to 
love  her.  If  she  grew  more  fhetful  with 
every  year  that  passed,  it  was  because  he 
recognized  the  antagonism  between  them 
and  found  acute  pleasure  in  sggravating 
it  by  a  thousand  ways,  as  when  one 
probes  a  sore.     "  I  shall  go  wild,  if  I 
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have  to  liye  in  the  hoase  with  Esher, 
long  r*  she  used  to  Bay  to  me.  **  I  shall 
lose  iny  mind,  I  know  I  shall.  He  iot% 
ments  me  like  a  needle ;  I  am  half  be- 
side myself  now  1  And  you  know 'there 
is  a  yein  of  insanity  in  our  family  already, 
do  yoij  not  ?  My  cousin  LyelFs  &ther 
died  deranged;  there  has  always  been  a 
maniac  in  eyeiy  generation  as  far  as  one 
can  recollect  And  Esher  means  to  make 
it  me,  thi^  time !  •  I  know  he  does  T* 

'*  Nonsense,  little  Elise,"  I  would  an- 
swer then.  "Nobody  becomes  crazy 
that  is  forever  fearing  it  Besides,  you 
are  not  the  kind.  Lyell  might — he  is 
so  serious  and  large-minded  always — ^" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not  I  "What  should  we 
do?  How  can  you  suggest  such  things  ? 
When  one  wants  to  be  quieted,  to  have 
one  talk  in  that  way-— oh,  deliver  me 
ftom  my  friends — Job's  comforters  T" 

I  laughed  at  her,  and  twisted  the 
heavy  Jacinth  beads  among  her  falling 
curls.  "  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  I 
said.  "  Put  your  trouble  into  your  pray- 
ers. As  for  your  friends,  I  never  said  I 
was  one  of  them.  I  am  Csrrirs  friend, 
and  if  he  loves  you,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  I  must  love  you,  too  1  I  do  I  I  do ! 
There,  drop  that  idea  that  wears  you 
thin  !  Why,  what  a  silly  child  it  is — 
when  she  visits  the  Retreat,  we  all  will 
keep  her  company  !*' 

She  laughed  back  at  me  in  the  glass, 
getting  rosy  and  pretty  again.  "  You 
think  I  haven't  mind  enou^  to  go  crazy," 
she  said,  half  indignantly. 

"You  may  grow  very  crabbed,  my 
Elisc,"  I  replied;  "  but  as  to  going -crazy, 
you  little  linnet,  why,  a  kitten  sooner 
could  I  There,  you  look  like  a  flower 
— a  pink  and  white  sweet-pea.  Hark  t 
the  band  is  tuning,  and  the  people 
have  •  begun  to  come.  Shall  we  go 
downr 

**Yes.  There's  Esher's  voice.  He's 
wheedling  Cyril  to  some  mischief  Did 
you  know  that  Esher  played  f 

"Played?  On  what?  Oh,  of  course; 
accompaniments.  Yes,  I  have  heard 
hhn— " 

"  No,  not  accompaniments." 

"  On  the  violin,  then  f '  I  asked,  care- 
lessly. 


"  No  ;  nor  yet  on  the  stage.  On  the 
green-covered  table  I" 

"  Esher— -gamble  1" 

"  Esher  gambfts.  Now  take  care  of 
Cyril  I" 

We  were  alone  in  the  world  together, 
Cyril  and  L  And  so  when  he  found 
these  friends,  and  made  this  young  girl 
love  him,  it  was  only  natural  that  I 
should  be  summoned  there,  too  ;  his  plea- 
sure would  have  been  half  destroyed 
without  me.  I  tried  to  care  for  Elise,  to 
select  her  virtues  and  dwell  on  them  and 
magnify  them ;  but,  when  all  was  said, 
she  was  such  a  weak  and  peevish  little 
thing,  that  I  wondered  at  my  brother. 

Cyril  came  bounding  up  the  stairs 
to  give  his  arm  to  Elise,  as  we  went 
down  that  night,  Aill  of  tan  and  frolic, 
and,  fired  with  the  gay  scene,  ready  for 
any  roguery.  I  stood  a  moment  and 
saw  them  float  down  together,  her  mus- 
lins fluttering  in  the  draft,  her  yellow^ 
hair  blowing  back  till  it  caught  against 
the  heavy  beads.  Esher  waited  for  me 
at  the  foot  when  they  had  gotfe  by,  idly- 
pulling  a  bouquet  apart ;  he  gave  it  to 
me  as  I  reached  him,  and  offered  me  his 
arm.  It  was  purple  monk's-hood  cluster- 
ed round  one  while  fleur-de-lis.  "  Ah  P 
I  said,  "  chivalry  and  sin,  galliardise  and 
grave-clothes,  poison  and  perfume  I 
Would  you  have  me  be  so  cruel  as  to 
wear  aconite  into  a  ball  ?" 

He  took  them  away  again  leisurely, 
and  dropped  them,  in  his  slow  fashion, 
through  a  window  as  we  passed.  "  Too 
quick-witted  for  me,"  he  said,  "  and  too 
alliterative.  You  did  not  see  the  little 
bed  of  Scotch  roses  at  the  base  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered  him ;  "  smoth- 
er our  sins  in  roses,  and  still — " 

"  They  smell  to  heaven  I  The  worid 
is  not  good  enough  for  you,  I  fear/ 
You  must  get  you  to  a  nunnery.  Bui, 
Just  one  dance  before  we  goT  And, 
directly,  his  grasp  had  stolen  round  me, 
and  we  were  sliding  down  the  floor, 
he  holding  me  with  so  strong  and  lithe 
an  arm  that' we  seemed  to  move  like 
rose-leaves  on  a  wind.  He  did  not  like 
me ;  already  I  knew  that,  or  fancied  that 
I  knew  it  I  wondered  why  he  danced 
with  me,  and  in  this  way.     T6  please 
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C^yril,  k  may  have  been ;  at  any  rate,  to 
please  himself;  1ft  meant  to  make  me 
lose  my  hdad,  I  saw,  as  plainly  as  Elise 
-thought  she  saw  the  same  in  another 
manner,  with  herself.  But  my  head 
was  strong,  and  though  the  music 
whirled  us  at  its  will,  and  the  flowers, 
the  faces,  and  the  odors  threw  their  in- 
toxication all  about  us,  I  could  look 
coolly  up  at  the  starry  beauty  bending 
over  me  and  repel  the  enchantment  of 
the  gaze.  I  would  not  add  another 
victim  to  his  shrine.  As  for  me,  I  must 
keep  watch  for  GyriL  But  Esher  had*no 
mind  to  release'me  yet,  and  so  I  listened 
to  the  music  as  we  fled  before  it,  the  wild 
Joy  of  the  flutes,  the  singing  of  the  strings, 
ftnd  the  silvery  drum  beneath  it  all  beat- 
ing like  a  strong  and  steady  heart 

**  I  shall  tire  the  players  ,out,  but  I 
shall  not  weary  you,"  said  Esher,  at  last 
He  knew  the  sweet  afllnities  that  music 
makes,  like  a  spell  commanding  alien 
substances  to  mingle.  He  knew  the 
electric  thrills  that  spring  from  touch  to 
touch,  the  sweet  dangers  of  approach 
and  neighborhood.  He  knew  that  the 
dance  is  the  pantomime  of  life  and  loye ; 
be  meant  by  playing  it  to  make  it  real, 
real  to  me  at  least ;  for  if  I  loved  him 
should  I  not  be  plastic  in  his  hand  and 
cease  to  counteract  his  charm  on  Cyril. 
I  was  not  aware  of  all  this  at  the  time — 
felt  but  vaguely  with  the  shadowy  im- 
press in  wljich  one  the  whole  day  re- 
members a  dream  of  the  night  before. 
But  I  resisted  him ;  thank  heaven,  if  for  no 
more,  for  that  I  And  Fate  and  Fortune 
turned  the  wheel  at  last,  and  my  day. 
came,  worthless  and  wretched  though 
that  day  might  be.  Perhaps  Esher's 
head  was  not  so  strong  as  mine,  after 
all,  that  night ;  for  soon  I  thought  that 
be  was  paler  than  when  we  slipp^  into 
the  figure ;  the  time  of  the  music  was 
quickening,  too,  passing  from  the  slow, 
voluptuous  waltz  into  a  gayer*  turn,  a 
swifter  step ;  then  I  gave  him  the  meas- 
ure he  h^  meted ;  he  so  fond  of  the 
lazy  swinging  ;  I,  following  t^^e  music, 
doubled  the  movements  of  our  dance, 
and  we  sped  on  till  the  winding  horns, 
the  deep-breathed  bassoons,  the  twitter- 
ing TiolhiB,  all  blended  tone  and  tune 


together,  and  were  lost  in  the  difi'use* 
resonance  of  clashing  cymbals.  Then 
I  suffered  the  flight  to  slacken,  for  I  was 
the  mistress  of  the  movement,  not  he  the 
master,  and  we  paused  at  last  and  sunk 
upon  a  seat.  Esher  smiled ;  a  ghastly 
sort  of  smile. 

"  You  were  angry  with  me,"  said  he, 
boldly,  "  beoause  I  dizzied  you." 

"  I  might  have  been,"  I  answered, 
**  were  you  not  so  giddy  now.  Shall  I 
go  and  send  you  a  goblet  of  iced- water  ?" 

"  On  your  peril,"  he  replied.  **  I  should 
have  been  strong  enough  to  put  my  foot 
down,  that  is  to  stop,  if  you  had^  not 
dazed  my  brain  first  Who  taught  you 
to  waltz  ?  The  meteors  ?  When  one 
dies  and  goes  to  blazes  one  will  waltz 
Just  so,  perhaps." 

Elise  joined  us  here,  and  he  went 
away  with  Cyril.  We  stood  on  small 
ceremony  with  each  other ;  1)ut,  looking 
down  the  rooms,  presently  I  saw  him  at 
a  sideboard,  taking  a  cordial  with  a  toss, 
brandy  or  cura^oa,  or  some  spiced  fiery 
stuff.  He  filled  another  glass  for  Cyril, 
but  the  boy  did  not  like  it,  and  set  it 
down  again ;  what  Esher  said  then  of 
course  we  could  not  hear ;  yet  the  color 
sprung  on  Cyril^s  check  beneath  some 
gay  taunt  or  other.  *  He  took  the  glass 
once  more  and  drained  it  with  a  gulp, 
and  after  that  the  color  stayed  and  did 
not  go  again. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when,  to 
Cyril  standing  again  'beside  '  Elise  and 
me,  came  Esher,  as  pale,  and  cool,  and 
handsome  as  ever.  "  Come,  boy,"  he 
said,  **  the  rooms  are  thinning ;  and  high 
time.  We  must  have  had  the  equator  in 
here  to-night,  instead  of  lovers  Cestus — 
it  has  been  such  fiery  weather.  There's 
no  reason  that  we  should  stay  to  see  the 
last  of  them — those  dear  dummies  of  our  • 
game,  dancers  and  dowagers.  And  then 
our  young  ladies  are  retiring,  you  see." 

'*  I  don't  know  hoiy  lie  should  see  what 
isn't  the  case  I"  said  Elise. 

**  Why,  I  will  tell  you  how,"  he  an- 
swered, presenting  his  arm  to  conduct 
her  fK>m  the  room. 

She  laughed,  but  took  it ;  and  with 
Cyrirs  hand  in  mine  we  two  followed, 
pausing  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
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•  **  Now  for  a  cigar,"  said  Esher.  "  And 
then  for  the  sweet  refreshment." 

*'  Of  sleep  r  said  Elise.     **  But  what 
noisy  dreams  you  will  hare  I    Too  much . 
rattling  in  them,  Esher,  for  healthy  slum- 
ber r 

Esher  dealt  her  a  look,  but  bowed,  and 
bade  good-night  '^€k)od-n]ght,  pretty 
rose,"  he  said ;  **  you  are  sweet,  for  all 
your  thorns."  She  tossed  her  head  im- 
patiently. ''  Ah,  I  like  that,"  added  Esher, 
looking  back.  '*  It  breaks  the  monotony 
of  attitude.  You  are  not  an  Egyptian 
priestess  to  drop  your  arms  in  tiiat  way ; 
it  looks,  Elise,  as  if  one  sometimes  wore 
strait-jackets  I" 

''  He  is  kin  to  the  foul  fiend,"  said 
Elise,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  pausing 
to  glance  down  at  him  over  the  balusters. 
**  Will  he  make  Cyril  one  with  himself  f* 

It  grieved  me  to  see  the  phenomena  of 
the  love  that  Elise  had  for  Cyril ;  it  was 
no  large-hearted  love,  but  a  fractious, 
plaintive  one ;  she  could  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  herself  in  him ;  but  perhaps 
the  puling  emotion  was  as  painful  and 
as  sweet  to  her  as  the  great,  genuine  pas- 
sion to  another ;  but  it  never  seemed  like 
the  sacred  compact  of  soul  and  soul.  As 
for  Cyril,  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  I 
know,  but,  he  had  loved  Esher  fiir  better 
than  Elise;  still  did;  perhaps  he  even 
felt  his  tie  to  her  the  pleasanter  that  It 
allowed  him  to  be  the  more  frequently 
where  Esher  was;  had  there  been  no 
Esher,  for  him  thire  would  never  have 
been  any  Elise ;  he  was  so  young  that 
his  affections  rather  than  his  passions 
were  in  play ;  Elise  was  well  enough, 
but  on  his  horizon  Esher  lay  a  demigod 
translated  to  the  skies.  Once  and  twice 
I  tried  to  admonish  him  of  the  man ;  but 
he  turned  upon  me  in  such  a  sudden  and 

•  unwonted  anger,  that  I  dared  not  brave 
him  and  risk  the  love  I  had.  I  would 
have  guarded  him,  so  that  at  his  dawning 
manhood  he  had  met  only  those  who 
should  have  called  his  nobler  passions  in- 
to play,  and  so  strengthened  him  in  the 
beginning  for  his  single-handed  contest 
with  the  world ;  but  Esher  was  before  me, 
and  all  that  I. -could  do  was  Just  to  fold 
my  hands  and  pray,  and  wait  till  he  came 
back  to  me ;  he  must  return  one  day,  I 


said  ;  it  was  only  that'  Esher  bad  be- 
witched  him,  and  all  such  glamours jwss, 
we  know. 

At  that  i)eriod*  I  was'  not  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  finances  of 
the  family  were  disposed..  Elise  was 
poor,  I  knew ;  and  so  had  Lyell  been,  I 
afterward  discovered,  until  he  married 
Helen  and  her  enormous  wealth.  Their 
own  property  had  been  invested  badly  by 
unfaiUifttl  trustees ;  but  in  his  minority 
Esher's  portion  had  had  time  to  accumu- 
late somewhat.  From  the  day  he  came 
of  *age,  it  sifted  through  his  fingers  like 
rain.  But  as  for  Cyril,  Ufe  boy  was  rich, 
I  was  his  only  guardian,  and  he  handled 
my  money  as  freely  as  his  own ;  what 
was  mine  was  his  as  well.  He  was  a 
fine  prey  for  Esher,  and  he  used  him  well 
and  drained  hhn  dry. 

When  I  went  again  to  visit  Helen,  I 
found  Cyril  already  there ;  he  had  been 
rusticated,  and  had  told  me  nothing,  of  it 

Esher  came  condoling  with  me,  as- 
suring me  that  after  all  it  was  a  mere 
misdemeanor,  his  offense,  a  trivial  thing: 
"  Esher,"  I  cried,  **  you  have  done  Cyril 
no  good  t" 

.  **  How  should  I  ?"  said  he,  with  a  sur- 
prised glance,  and  then  a  falling  lip  like 
a  grieved  child's.  To  whom  did  I  ever 
do  any  good  ?  I  was  as  wild  as  he  at 
his  years — see  how  steady  I  am  now  I" 
He  lifted  a  glass  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
hand  trembled,  so  that  the  water  ^ook 
fix>m  side  to  side.  There  was  a  mate 
malice  in  his  eye,  but  such  a  merry  mis- 
chief in  his  following  laugh,  that  to  hear 
it  made  love  and .  pity  spring  up  in  one's 
heart  together.  I  began  to  like  Esher  in 
spite  of  myself,  in  spite  of  himself;  first 
or  last  all  yielded  to  him.  But,  the  more 
I  liked,  the  more  I  feared,  the  more  I 
es8aye4  to  drag  Cyril  frQm  his  fatal  fas- 
cination. It  seemed  to  me  then,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  was  a  change  in 
Esher's  feelings  toward  myself.  I  tried 
to  disbelieve  it ;  it  was  like  a  stain  for 
one  to  be  loved  by  that  bad  m^ 

There  had  grown  to  be  that  in  my  dear 
boy's  face  now  which  it  pained  me  to  see. 
He  came  and  sat  beside  me,  as  I  lay  on 
the  lounge  one  night,  and  smoothed  my 
hair.     I  think  he  compassionated  me 
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Uioagh  ho  had  no  wish  nor  power  to  stop 
in  his  career.  He  was  no  outcast  yet — 
oh,  God  forbid ! — ^but  full-blooded  life 
and  the  strong  animal  spirits  drove  him 
to  extremes,  with  £sher*s  hands  upon  the 
reins;  and  as  the  revel  and  carouse 
abounded  in  the  lawless  gayety  he  loved, 
he  did  as  those  he  met  there  did. 

Esher,  moving  idly  along,  threw  him- 
self on  the  mat  beside  Cyril  as  he  sat 
there  on  the  footstool  and  smoothed  my 
hair.  *'  I  suppose  I  might  not  touch  a  lock 
myself,"  he  said,  gayly ;  "  I  Wonder  ^ow 
H  would  seem  to  smooth  a  sister's  hair." 

A  look  I  liked  crept  over  Cyrirs  fece 
— an  angry  distrust;  If  I  could  but 
strengthen  it  I  "  Try  your  hand  on 
Helen's,"  he  answered. 

"  And  have  Lyell  in  my  own  I  Lyell 
in  one's  hair  would  be  a  bad  business, 
let  me  tell  you.  Well,  you  can  not  mes- 
merize her;  I  defy  you  I — the  falcon- 
gentle  . — and  if  you  are  coming  out  with 
me—" 

**  Where  are  you  going  now  ?"  asked 
EUse,  petulantly. 

**  To  prayer-meeting,"  answered  EsKSr. 

"Don't  scoflf,  Esher;  you  have  need 
enough  of  it.  Tou  np  always  going 
somewhere,"  she  added,  to  Cyril.        i 

"Well?"  asked  Cyril,  so  much  after 
(he  fashion  of  Esher's  self  that  I  opened 
my  eyes  wide.  Esher  rose,  enjoying  it, 
his  white  teeth  glittering  softly,  his  hand- 
some, face  more  darkly  bright  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  faces  one  sees  in  dreams. 
"That  will  do,  Cyril,"  he  said.  "Ex- 
tenuate naught,  and  set  down  naught  in 
malice." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  stay  with 
me  this  evening,  Cyril  dear,"  I  said,  and 
I  looked  at  him,  and  tlien  at  Esher.  It 
was  a  troubled  smile  that  flitted  over 
Esher's  face.  "  Our  guardian  angel  warns 
us,"  he  said,  lightly. 

"  Yes,"  whimpered  Elise,  "  it  is  like 
the  picture  of  Satan  and  the  Seraph 
contending  for  the  young  man's  soul." 

"  Elise !"  said  Cyril,  angrily. 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Elise,  the  tears  start- 
ing to  her  eyes,  "  you  know  Esher  isn't 
like  other  people !  He  can  do  what  oth- 
ers may  not  even  think  of  doing.  And 
then—" 
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"  Elise  l"  uttered  Cyiil,  again. 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  are  out  of  your 
head  already,  liitle  one,"  said  Esher,  with 
his  easy  sneer. 

"  I  dare  say  J  I  dare  say  I  Sometimes 
I  think  I  am.  But  if  ever  I  go  beside 
myself,  it  is  you,  Esher — it  is  you  that 
has  made  me  so." 

"  *  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew- 
ed,' "  quoted  Esher,  cool  as  any  prompter. 

"  Elise  1"  exclaimed  Cyril,  once  again, 
In  the  same  breath  with  him. 

"  Ter  tonuit  sine  nube  deus,  tria  fhl- 
gura  misit,"  added  Esher,'  sauntering  out 
of  the  room,  and  pausing  at  the  door. 
"  If  he  says  Elise  the  fourth  time,  the 
earth  will  open  under  you,  my  dear ;  or 
else  the  cloud  wili  come  too,  and  the 
rain,  and  we  shall  have  such  a  storming 
lovers'  quarrel — which  all  the  arrows  u? 
Cupid's  quiver  forbid  I  And  so,  Cyril 
my  young  hawk,  come  along." 

"  Is  that  you,  Elise?"  I  asked,  an  hour 
later,  as,  still  lying  there  in  the  dusk,  t 
soft  footfall  reached  my  car. 

"  Je  ne  ^uis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai  ve9U 
avec  elle,"  said  a  quiet  voice.  "  Not 
Elise,  but  Esher.  As  Cyril  would  not 
come,  I  am  here  to  take  his  place." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answered,  coldly. 

"  I  suppose  that  means  I  can  not  take 
his  place.  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  no  desire  to  do  so.  The  place  I 
want  is  one  peculiarly  my  own — " 

"  May  we  have  lights,  Mr.  Esher  f  I 
asked. 

"  Certainly  we  may.  Of  what  kind  ? 
Star-lights,  side-lights,  cross-lights,  or 
candle-lights  ?" 

"  Gas,  if  you  please." 

"In  a  moment"  He  could  have 
lighted  it  himself,  but  he  rung  for  a  ser- 
vant. When  it  was  done,  and  the  ser- 
vant gone,  he  turned  it  down  to  a  blue 
glimmer,  and  flung  himself  intp  the  great 
arm-chair  beneath  the  chandelier.  "  I 
wonder,"  said  he,  after  a  little  quiet, 
"  have  women  any  clemency  ?  Do  they 
ever  forgive,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Not  till  they  forget." 

"  And  when  do  they  forget  ?" 

"  How  can  /  say  ?  Perhaps  when 
they  drown  their  injury  in  something 
greater — in  sorrow  or  in  love." 
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"  A  woman  loves  a  man,  then,  who 
has  injured  her  ?'* 

"  Ab,  very  often." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  cynical  enough  to 
mean  that  he  injures  her  in  that  he  dares 
to  love  her  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  profane  enough." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  sitting 
with  his  elbows  on  the  chair,  and  his 
forehead  resting  on  the  hands  thus  clasped 
before  it 

"Do  you  know  that  I  have  injured 
you  ?"  said  he,  then,  suddenly. 

"You  have  injured  me,  irremedi- 
ably, Mr.  Esher,  I  sometimes  fear,"  I 
said. 

"  But  not  intentionally — not  intention- 
ally 1"  he  replied.  "  I  am  going  to  make 
you  a  confession,"  he  said,  presently, 
"  about  Cyril.  It  Is  true  I  led  him  on — 
that  is,  he  saw  first  through  me,  it  may 
be,  much  of  that  wickedness  which  men 
see  later  through  themselves.  It  never 
struck  me  what  I  did ;  I  never  thought 
of  him  as  younger  than  myself — he  is 
BO  much  the  man,  you  see.  Lately, 
since  I  have  guessed  your  trouble,  and 
seen  the  reckless  spirit  with  which  he 
plunges  onward,  I  have  accused  myself 
— I  have  held  him  back  till  he  has  bro- 
ken bridle ;  I  tremble,  now  and  then,  lest 
I  should  make  him  hate  me  with  the  re- 
straints that  I  impose — " 

"  And  what  if  you  should  ?" 

"  Well,  nothing  to  you,  it  seems,"  he 
answered,  with  a  flash;  "a  great  deal 
to  me !" 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you 
love  Cyril,  Mr.  Esher?" 

"I  refuse  to  reply,"  he  said,  rising. 
"  But  if  you  want  to  know  who  it  is  I 
love — listen — ^you  I" 

I  was  sitting  up  in  a  comer  of  the 
sofa,  but  I  cowered  and  hid  my  face.  I 
felt  his  approach,  and  motioned  him 
blindly  away. 

"  And  you  ?"  he  said  ;  "  if  Cyril  loves 
me,  you  must  love  me  too." 

"Ah,  Esher,  what  a  hypocrite  you 
are  I  Love  you  1  Does  a  woman  love 
a  snake  ?" 

I  was  sorry  when  I  had  said  it  I 
would  sooner  have  bitten  out  my  tongue. 
But  I  recalled  the  damnation  his  subtle 


wizardry  had  wrought  for  Cyril,  and  the 
words  were  wrung  from  me. 

He  was  close  beside  me.  He  bent  so 
that  his  lips  touched  my  ear.  "  By  hea- 
ven r  said  he,  in  a  tone  at  which  I 
shivered,  "-but  I  will  make  you  lov« 
me  I" 

"  Why,  I  thought  the  gas  was  lighted. 
Oh,  you  have  turned  it  down.  Didn't  I 
hear  voices  ?  Cyril,  is  that  you  ?  Oh, 
nobody  but  Esher,"  and  Elise  blazed  up 
the  gas. 

"  At  youf  service,"  said  Esher,  turning 
lightly  on  his  heel. 

"Where  have  you  left  Cyril?",  she 
asked. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 

"  Heaven  forefend  I  unless  the  wolves 
are  set  to  keep  tlie  flock." 

"Do  not  be  personal,  cousin  mine. 
K  you,  with  all  your  arts,  can  not  keep 
Cyril,  how  can  I  ?" 

"What  a  crafty  creature  you  have 
grown,  Esher  I  You  know  well  enough 
where  Cyril  is.  You  could  have  brought 
him  home  with  you." 

"  If  I  could  have  brought  him  home 
I  should;  depend  on  that,"  he  said^ 
hotly. 

,"  Depend  on  4ny  thing  you  say, 
Esher !" 

But  Helen  and  Lyell  entered  there; 
and  Helen,  taking  out  her  work — ^Elise's 
bridal  vail  she  was  embroidering;  for, 
though  the  marriage  would  not  take 
place  for  more  than  a  year  to  come,  this 
work  had  been  begun  more  than  a  year 
ago — the  general  mood  softx^ned  to  suit 
the  placid  worker.  I  was  relieved  at 
that ;  for  when  Elise  turned  up  the  gas, 
Esher's  face  had  terrified  me.  It  had 
been  of  a  dark  purple,  like  a  bruise, 
slowly  growing  livid,  till  it  lookod  like 
the  face  of  a  dead  man.  I  could  not 
but  admire  his  self-possession,  though,  all 
'  the  while ;  for  not  Uil  Lyell  had  his  book 
and  Helen  her  needle,  did  the  old  calm, 
lustrous  beauty  shine  out  again  like  a 
mask. 

Elise  went  and  laid  her  head  on 
Helen's  knee,  and  let  the  soft  folds  ckf 
the  lace  iall  about  her  and  shroud  her 
face. 

^*  You  are  a  pretty  picture,  Elise,"  said 
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Esher,  looking  at  ber.  "  If  Cyril  could 
but  see  you  now,  "witb  your  blusbes 
wbiteniug  under  all  that  snow." 

Elise  flung  it  off  angrily.  "  Let  me 
alone,  Eaber  I"  said  she.  "  You  are  the 
skeleton  at  every  feast  I  do  not  want 
Cyril  to  look  at  me  with  such  eyes  as 
yours  I" 

He  bit  his  lip  and  turned  away ;  but 
came  back,  taking  up  a  card  from  the 
table,  and  laying  it  down  again.  "  Are 
they  such  wicked  eyes,  Elise,"  he  said, 
**  that  tliey  can  never  look  on  beauty  and 
be  blest  r 

She  was  sorry  for  him  then,  and  in- 
censed with  herself.  '*  Oh,  I  don*t  know, 
Esher,  what  you  mean,"  she  cried,  the 
ready  tears  at  hand ;  *'  Im  sure  you'll 
drive  me  wild  1" 

"Turn  on  the  water-works,"  said 
Esher,  with  his  old  impertinence.  **  Tears, 
wet  blankets — there's  no  such  antidote 
as  a  good  damper,  my  fair  Undine  1" 
He  was  in  his  mocking  mood  then,  and 
teased  her  alter  that  for  full  an  hour ;  he 
wanted  me,  I  thought,  to  interfere  and 
silence  him ;  but  I  could  not  speak,  and 
he  would  not  cease. 

It  was  growing  late  then.  I  said  good- 
night to  them  all,  and  went  up-stairs. 
I  wanted  to  get  away,  for  I  was  sad  at 
heart  Elise  followed.  But  before  I 
closed  my  door  I  heard  the  firm  few 
chords  that  Esher  always  struck  on  the 
piano  when  he  sung,  and  knew  that  he 
was  singing  to  Helen — for  she  loved 
melody,  and  there  was  a  music  in  his 
voice  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey- 
comb. I  shut  my  door  with  displeasure 
when  I  heard  the  song  he  sung — the 
sodden,  sad  lament  It  seemed  a  profan- 
ation that  Shelley's  words  should  part 
his  Ifps;  but  they  stole  upward  with 
theu:  penetrating  pathos,  and  long  after 
I  had  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  they 
teemed  to  ring  about  me : 

**  Swifter  Cir  than  saminer't  flight, 
Swifter  fiir  tlian  joath^t  delight, 
Swifter  far  than  happj  night. 

Art  thoa  come  and  gone  ; 
As  the  earth  when  loaves  are  dead, 
Aa  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  Joj  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone— alone. 


*'  The  S¥rallow  summer  comes  again. 
The  owlet  night  resnmet  her  reign. 
But  the  wild  bwao  yooth  Is  Tain 

To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thoa. 
Hy  heart  each  day  desires  the  morrow. 
Sleep  itself  is  turned  to  sorrow. 
Vainly  would  my  winter  borrow 
Sonny  leaves  fk'om  any  bough. 

''Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
Violets  for  a  maiden  dead, 

Pansies  let  my  flowers  bo: 
On  the  living  grave  I  bear 
Scatter  them  without  a  tear. 
Let  no  friend,  however  dear. 

Waste  one  hope,  one  fear  for  me  I** 
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NO  need  at  Rome  to  be  told  that 
Christmas  is  at  hand ;  for  hark !  the 
streets  resound  with  the  buzz  and  drone 
of  zampogni  and  pifferi,  blown  by  pious 
Italians  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to 
celebrate  the  praise  d^la  Begina  Ccdi. 
Look  out  when  you  may,  you  always 
se^  a  couple  of  pifferari,  in  their  well- 
known  picturesque  costume,  standing  be- 
neath the  shrine  of  a  Madonna,  taking 
no  heed  of  numerous  ragazzi,  who  regard 
them  and  their  rude  instruments  at  first 
with  stupid  wonder,  often  followed  by 
jeers  and  derision. 

Tou  will  meet  them  in  every  piazza, 
via  and  vicolo  in  Rome,  exploring  their 
intiicacies  in  search  of  the  images  of 
their  beloved  Madonna,  their  devotion 
being  apparently  real,  for  I  never  saw 
them  ^begging.  But  you  can  not  look 
long  at  them  without  seeing  baiocchi 
cast  into  their  hats,  for  they  are  liked  by 
the  adult  population,  many  of  whom  re- 
gard them  with  reverential  feelings,  re- 
presenting, as  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
the  shepherds  to  whom  the  wondrous 
birth  was  first  revealed  in  the  heavens. 
Indeed,  so  beloved  is  the  Virgin,  that  any 
show  of  outward  devotion  to  her  is  sure 
to  meet  with  a  ready  response,  and  when 
the  pifiTerari,  in  the  course  pf  the  Novena, 
sing: 

Ha  gnftrdate  la  Vergine  beata, 

Che  in  del  e  in  terra  sia  nostr*  awocata, 

zealous  and  religious  listeners  generally 
reward  them  with  baiocchL 
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Tea,  Christmas  is  near,  but  its  advent 
is  not  heralded  by  holly  starred  with 
<uim8on  berries,  making  gay  the  market- 
places ;  nor  can  you,  ivhen  contemplating 
the  deep,  pure  skies  filled  with 

Hnes  which  have  words,  and  epeak  to  ob  of 

heaven, 

believe  that  this  season  of  religious  re- 
joicing has  commenced.  Myriads  of 
rofles  still  make  the  gardens  in  and  around 
Rome  gay,  and  large  bushes  of  rosemary 
«re  blue  witli  blossoms.  But  out  of  the 
gnnshine  the  streets  are  cold,  and,  chilled 
by  the  blast,  you  walk  fast,  or  endeavor 
rather  to  do  so,  for  unless  your  fbet  be 
of  hoof-like  structure,  you  can  not  walk 
ihst  over  the  Roman  pavement.  More 
than  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
Forsyth  wrote:  "The  streets  of  Rome 
seem  only  to  have  been  made  for  the 
rich.  Their  small,  reticular  pavement, 
galls  the  pedestrian ;  they  afford  no  pro- 
tection against  the  fury  of  carriages,  and 
are  lighted  only  by  the  lamps  of  a  few 
Madonnas." 

Oil  lamps  now  feebly  illumine  the 
ride  streets  and  alleys,  and  gas  makes 
the  corso  and  a  few  leading  thorough- 
fares bright ;  but  the  vile  lava  pavement 
remains.  Sometimes,when  limping  over 
it,  I  thought  that  the  priests,  who  man- 
age all  things  here,  may  regard  the  said 
pavement  as  doiug  wholesome  peniten- 
tial duty.  For  if  pilgrims  put  peas  in 
tiheir  shoes  for  penance,  they  may  wound 
their  feet  in  Rome  without  being  at  this 
trouble.  I  wonder  whether  it  was  out 
of  consideration  to  the  tender  feet,  and 
often  puffy  ankles,  of  cardinals,  that  ec- 
clesiastical etiquette  forbids  that  their 
eminences  should  walk  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  I  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  could 
not  do  so  without  speedUy  suffering. 
Their  eminences  may  not  unfrequently 
be  seen  taking  their  promenades  without 
the  walls,  or  on  the  Pincio,  followed  by 
their  lacqueys,  bearing  wonderful  um- 
brellas ;  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  never! 

To  the  Roman  Catholic,  every  day,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  "  Diario  Romano," 
or  "  L' Ann6e  Liturgique,"  Is  a  festa ;  but 
during  Christmas  week  the  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  church  shines  resplendent,  as  is  fit 
and  meet,  in  her  celebration  of  the  bhlh 


of  our  Savior.  On  Christmas-eve  the 
cannon  roared  from  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  ;  the  chapter  of  St  John  Lateran 
went  in  procession  to  the  Sancta  Sancto- 
rum, and  exposed  the  figure  of  our  Sa- 
vior; glorious  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
blazed  with  myriads  of  wax  candles, 
while  a  portion  of  the  reputed  holy 
cradle  was  ezliibited  to  the  faithful  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  extremely  quaint 
hat  and  sword  sent  annually  as  a  present 
(torn  tlie  Pope  to  some  sovereign. 

As  usual,  his  Holiness  was  present 
during  vespera  in  the  Sistine.  My  land- 
lord introduced  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  papal  household,  who  kindly  took  me 
into  the  chapel  by  a  private  entrance — 
a  privilege  which  those  who  have  under- 
gone the  fatigue  and  crush  incidental  to 
long  waiting  at  the  doors  of  tlie  Sistine 
Chapel  before  they  are  opened,  will  duly 
appreciate.  On  tliis  occasion,  I  saw 
Pius  IX  for  the  first  time.  His  benevo- 
lent face  is  well  adapted  for  photography, 
and  is  generally  well  rendered  in  his 
photographic  portraits.  A  generation  of 
cardinals  has  passed  away  since  I  had 
last  seen  the  Sacred  College  in  the  Sis- 
tine Chapel.  Those  now  assembled  with- 
in this  edifice  seemed  to  me  in  all  re- 
spects inferior  in  dignity  to  their  prede- 
cessors. Heavy  satuminc-visaged  men 
for  the  most  part,  having  doubtless  pen- 
gieri  streUi^  though  most  certainly  not 
voUi  seioUi, 

Divested  of  their  gorgeous  robes,  scar- 
let caps,  glittering  rings  and  lace,  which 
must  make  many  women's  breasts  flutter 
with  envy  and  covetous  desires,  and 
clothed  in  plain  priestly  garments,  they 
would  certainly  fail  to  excite  admiration. 
It  was  a  wise  act  on  the  part  of  Poi>e 
Innocent  IV  to  so  clothe  these  dignitaries 
of  tlie  church  as  to  inspire  the  people 
generally  with  respect.  Prior  to  1244, 
they  wore  no  red  hat  or  any  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. On  Christmas-eve,  in  that  year, 
the  Sacred  College  first  appeared  habit- 
ed as  we  now  see  them,  and  we  can  not 
doubt  that  many  cai*dinals  of  the  Wol- 
scy  type  have  been,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  indebted  to  theu*  magnificent  dreas 
for  the  awe  they  have  inspired. 

But,  hark  I     the  warbling   wethers 
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wHhin  their  gilded  cage  fill  the  Sistine 
with  melody.  Are  those  indeed  the 
voices  of  men,  which,  flute-like,  steal 
opoQ  the  ear  ?  Yoa  think  that  one  can- 
tatrice  from  the  Apollo  must  be  con- 
cealed behind  the  lattice,  so  woman-like 
is  that  voice,  so  exquisitely  sweet  that 
solo.  But  no ;  the  singer  is  a  fat  man, 
by  no  means  lovely  in  appearance,  so 
We  are  glad  that  he  is  concealed,  and 
that  we  hear  without  seeing  him.  Though 
occasionally  extremely  beautiful,  the  sing- 
hig  in  the  papal  chapel  is,  as  a  rule,  mo- 
notonous. Indeed,  although  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  is  admirably  adapted  for 
music,  Rome  is  £a,r  behind  other  cities  hi 
the  excellence  of  her  musical  perform- 
an<:es  in  connection  with  her  churches. 
When  the  Pope's  choir  put  forth  tlieir 
strength,  and  sing  the  grand  and  impres- 
sive music  of  Palestrina  or  Allegri,  you 
can  not  £a,il  to  be  delighted ;  but  these 
perlbrmances  are  rare,  and  the  ordinary 
church  music  on  Sundays  is  extremely 
poor,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  build- 
mgs  in  which  it  is  executed. 

On  Christmas-eve  a  grand  concert  was 
given  at  tlie  Palazza  Bonaparte,  at  which 
several  fine  compositions  by  the  old  mas- 
ters of  sacred  music  were  performed; 
and,  as  the  singers  were  all  of  high 
merit,  the  execution  of  the  various  pieces 
was  excellent.  All  the  handsome  rooms 
were  thrown  bpen.  One  contained  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Nativity,  the  bambino 
being  swathed  in  rich  robes,  and  placed 
in  a  manger  surrounded  by  figures  in- 
tended to  represent  Joseph,  the  Virgin, 
etc  This  bambino  exhibition  is  com- 
mon at  this  period  in  Rome,  in  houses  of 
the  upper  ranks. 

Christmas  day  1  Cannon  again  boom 
from  St.  Angelo;  the  great  bell  of  St 
Peters  rings  out,  and  vast  multitudes, 
obeying  the  call,  radiate  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  to  the  vast  Basilica.  Vast, 
indeed,  for,  be  the  multitude  ever  so  great, 
there  is  still  always  room  within  that 
Cathedral.  No  one,  e?en  during  the 
Jubilee  years,  ever  saw  St  Peter's  abso- 
lutely full. 

I  was  indebted  to  my  landlord  for  a 
phice  within  the  tribune.  Habited  in 
his  tentUa  digala,  as  his  orders  prescribed, 


and  headed  by  a  Suisse,  who  clove  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  English,  struggling 
fiercely  to  improve  their  positions,  he 
conducted  me  to  an  excellent  locality  bo- 
hind  the  cardinals,  and  close  to  the  Pope. 
How  the  latter  entered  the  Basilica,  float- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  above  the  heads  of  the 
kneeling  multitude,  between  the  gorgeous 
ostrich  wing-like  fans,  the  choir  mean- 
while chanting  the  well-known  Tu  es 
Petrun  ;  how  cardinals  and  prelates,  with 
training  robes,  passed  sweeping  up  the 
tribune  to  do  homage  to  their  sovereign 
high  pontiff;  how  the  fine,  dear  voice 
of  Pio  Nono  was  heard  proclaiming  the 
usual  indulgenza  proper  for  the  day ;  how, 
when  his  Holiness,  at  the  high  altar, 
surrounded  by  glittering  ecclesiastics  and 
military  pomp  and  glory,  beat  his  breast 
thrice  and  exclaimed,  Domine,  non  ium 
dignuSy  before  he  swallowed  a  portion  of 
the  wafer;*  and  how,  above  all,  when 
the  08iia  was  elevated,  and  the  silent 
people  were  on  their  knees,  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  silver  trumpets  were  blown 
from  the  far-off  gallery,  typical  to  the 
&ithful  of  the  trump  of  the  archangel, 
are  ceremonies  which  have  been  too  ot\en 
described  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  them  here. 

But,  grand  and  imposing  as  are  these 
solemnities,  they  are  held  in  little  esteem 
by  the  people  generally,  who  greatly  pre- 
fer visiting  the  curious  old  church  of 
Ara  Coeli  during  the  Christmas  week, 
than  their  grand  cathedral.  In  that 
church,  wliich  stands,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus — ^where  Gibbon,  as  he  tells 
us,  while  listening  to  the  sandaled  monks 
singing  vespers,  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  his  inunortal  histoiy — is  a  small, 
insignificant,  and  badly-executed  image 
of  a  bambino.  This  figure,  said  to  have 
been  carved  by  a  Franciscan,  and  paint- 
ed by  St  Luke,  is  regarded  witli  peculiar 
veneration  by  de?out  Roman  Catholics, 
and  no  wonder,  if  one  quarter  of  the 
miracles  which  it  is  stated  to  have  per- 
formed be  true.     And  so  during  Christ- 


*  The  wafer  is  divided  into  three  portinnii :  tb* 
Pontiff  pnriakeB  of  one,  the  two  remnining  oof- 
tlonti  are  given  to  the  omciatiug  cardiual  ana  to 
the  aaddiacouo. 
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mas  week  the  bambino,  arrayed  in  costly 
robes  and  Jewels,  is  laid  in  a  manger, 
surrounded  by  figures  representing  the 
Virgin,  Joseph  and  otliers,  and  all  day 
long  crowds  of  excited  devotees  press 
forward  to  admire  and  pray  before  the 
Sacred  image. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  during  the  week  a 
miniature  stage  is  erected  opposite  the 
chapel,  from  which  children,  principally 
of  the  high  or  middling  class,  deliver 
short  discourses  laudatory  of  the  infant 
Jesus.  This  is  really  a  most  entertain- 
ing sight  Tricked  out  in  the  gaudiest 
dresses  that  the  vanity  of  their  mammas 
can  afford,  the  little  children,  many 
scarcely  able  to  lisp,  are  lifted  on  the 
stage  by  monks,  and,  having  learned  their 
lesson  by  heart,  declaim  piccolo  sermon- 
ettas  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  parents, 
and  the  infinite  delight  of  the  crowds 
surrounding  them.  And  it  is  a  curious 
spectacle  to  see  how  these  children,  many 
mere  infants,  are  imbued  with  that  spirit 
of  acting  which  may  be  said  to  be  innate 
in  the  life  of  an  Italian.  You  will  see 
the  tiny  creatures  tossing  their  arms 
about,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  and 
stamping  their  little  feet  with  an  empreBse- 
ment  reminding  you  of  the  stage. 

A  brisk  sale  of  representations  of  the 
bambino,  and  of  a  small  book  containing 
the  history  of  the  image,  was  going  on 
at  various  stalls  outside  the  church.  The 
pictures  are  more  truthful  than  the  his- 
tory, for  this  states  that  the  wood  of 
which  the  image  is  composed  is  olive, 
whereas  it  is  mahogany.  The  book  fur- 
ther states  that  Gibbon  was  moved  to 
write  tlie  *' Decline"  by  contemplating 
the  ceremonies  in  the  Ara  Coeli,  which 
he  regarded  as  little  better  than  Pagan  ; 
"  but,"  adds  the  little  book,  "  Signor  Gib- 
bon was  an  ittfdice  ProteitatUe  pieno  di 
mal  talenU.**  v 

Surprising  adventures  befell  the  bam- 
bino on  its  voyage  to  Rome ;  tlie  ship  con- 
taining it  being  overtaken  by  a  fearful 
storm,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  all 
the  cargo,  etc.,  overboard,  including  the 
box  containing  the  precious  image.  This, 
after  having  been  long  buffeted  by  tlie 
waves,  was  eventually  cast  ashore  at  Leg- 
horn, und  transported,  amid  much  re- 


joicing, to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Ara  Gceli,  in  Home.  The  auspicious 
event  occurred  in  1250,  since  which  pe- 
riod,, according  to  my  authority,  the 
image  has  continued  to  be  regarded  with 
intense  veneration,  not  only  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  but  also  by  the  spiritual 
subjects  of  tlie  Pope ;  and  as  these  com- 
prise some  one  hundred  and  forty  mil 
lions,  it  is  evident  that  the  bambino  has 
a  large  number  of  adorers.  *'  As  little 
better  than  Pagan."  How  far  Gibbon 
was  correct  in  making  this  assertion,  is 
a  question  forced  on  all  thinking  Protes- 
tants who  behold  the  ceremonies  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Rome,  and 
particularly  those  connected  with  the 
adoration  of  saints,  relics  and  images. 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  on  which  the 
images  of  one  or  more  saints  are  not  set 
up,  if  not  for  adoration,  at  least  with  the 
effect  of  moving  the  people  to  think  more 
of  them  than  of  God.  Every  church 
has  its  festa,  a  kind  of  benefit,  when  the 
patron  saint  of  the  edifice  is  exhibited  in 
a  very  conspicuous  manner,  his  or  her 
cfi3gy  being  sometimes  a  masterpiece  of 
art,  and  sometimes  a  wretched  plnstei 
image,  gaudily  painted,  but  which,  never- 
theless, finds  adorers,  for  I  have  often 
seen  such  busts  kissed  fervently  by  man 
and  woman. 

This  multiplication  of  images  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  pure  and  simple 
doctrine  of  the  early  Christiana.  To 
Gregory  II  (a.  d.  715)  attaches  the  re- 
nown of  Justifying  their  adoration.  The 
images  set  up  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were,  he  avowed,  mere  fanciful  represent- 
ations of  gods  or  demons,  whereas  those 
in  Christian  churches  are  in  the  simili- 
tude of  the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  the  saints. 
How  Gregory  hurled  his  thunder  against 
the  l)old  iconoclast  Emperor  Leo,  and 
how  that  pontiff's  exertions,  aided  by 
the  Empress  Theodora,  prevailed,  is  well 
known.  Images  and  their  worship  be- 
came established,  and  from  that  period 
they  have  held  a  foremost  place  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  fact  is  tlie 
more  surprising,  because  in  the  year  754, 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV  (who  bore 
the  nickname  of  Copronymous),  a  general 
council  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
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thirty-eight  biahops  met  at  Constantino- 
ple, at  which  the  worsliip  of  images  was 
not  only  declared  abominable,  but  it  was 
ftuther  decreed  that  all  such  things  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  Christian  churches. 

The  "Annee  Liturgique  &  Rome'* 
giyes  a  list  of  six  hundred  and  seventy 
saints,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  hon- 
ored in  that  city  I  And  this  number,  be 
it  observed,  fiir  from  exhausts  the  list,  the 
martyrs  being  a  very  **army,"  as  our 
own  prayer-book  calls  them. 


MOONLIGHT. 

IT  has  shone  forever. 
From  immemorial  times. 
On  glimmering  lake  and  river 

Of  enchanted  climes. 
Like  a  poet's  reverie. 

It  broodcth  still  and  bright. 
Working  changes  magical 
With  its  unreal  light 

Its  lands  are  not,  surely. 

The  realms  we  know  by  day; 
All  things  glittering  purely 

In  its  silvery  ray — 
No  more  than  poet's  dreamings 

Are  like  the  lives  they  live ; 
But,  oh  I  unearthly  beauty 

Is  in  the  charm  they  give. 

Who  that  loves  a  woman. 

Would  woo  her  in  the  light, 
When  the  passion  preter-human 

Could  be  breathed  at  night  ? 
Take  her  where  its  shining  arrows 

Strike  her  heart  and  eyes. 
You  will  find  what  helpful  vulue 

In  the  moonlight  lies 

It  has  shone  forever. 

Since  Adams  kissed  their  Eves, 
Glimmering  on  the  river. 

Shimmering  on  the  leaves : 
Underneath  its  smiling  softness 

The  trembling  ocean  paces, 
Led,  as  Una  led  the  lion. 

By  her  gentle  graces. 

It  builds  fairy  bridges 

0*er  the  cataracts*  thunder. 

And  its  silver  wedges 
Split  the  chasms  asunder ; 


Lovers,  elves  and  hobgoblins 

Are  under  its  control — 
It  fills  the  azure  arch  of  heaven 

As  music  fills  the  sotd. 

By  it  the  bright  stranger 

Swore  love  to  Juliet ;  , 

By  it — unwonted  ranger. 

Her  sandals  all  dew-wet — 
Fair  Hermia  tracked  the  woodland 

With  Helena,  love-lorn. 
Through  that  midsummer  midnight, 

Which  brought  auspicious  mom* 

It  has  shone  forever, 

Since  first  tlie  breezes  blew. 
Glimmering  on  the  river, 

Shimmering  on  thfB  dew ; 
Lighting  magic  sign^l-fiames 

On  tops  of  lonely  towers, 
Whereby  the  witches  on  the  heath 

Knew  their  appointed  hours. 

From  the  crystal  summit 

Of  the  Alps,  where  never 
Eye  of  bird  looked  from  it. 

Nor  chamois  made  endeavor 
To  scale  its  awful  grandeur, 

It  tends  Its  altar-fire. 
Glowing  like  our  hopes  of  heaven, 

When  we  most  aspire. 

Also  in  the  valleys. 

Where  the  grass  is  deep. 
With  the  brook  it  dallies, 

Till  both  slip  into  sleep. 
All  night  the  lucent  lilies 

Fill  up  their  kistrous  bowls    pnga, 
With  moonlight,  as  with  saintlyycam- 

Nuns  satisfy  their  souls. 

Its  wonder-working  essence. 

Touched  on  poets'  eyes, 
Beveals  the  shadowy  presence 

That  round  about  us  lies. 
The  demon  lady  by  the  oak, 

It  showed  to  Christabel, 
And  things  forbidden  are  ofl  discerned 

Beneath  its  summoning  spelL 

It  has  shone  forever, 

Down  immemorial  years, 
On  time's  lengthening  river. 

Whose  springs  are  human  tears; 
It  glitters  on  the  glaciers. 

It  glimmers  on  the  waves. 
But  most,  with  white  and  silent  face,. 

It  watches  o'er  men's  graves. 
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CAMPHOR  AND  COLOGNE. 

I — CAUFHOB. 

CAPTAIN  Jndson  Gale  went  out  from 
Boston  with  bis  siiip,  bound  for 
Cbina,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1850, 
and  was  never  beard  from  more — he, 
nor  bis  ship,  nor  a  man  of  the  crew. 
After  waiting  and  hoping  for  two  weary 
years,  Mrs.  Gale  put  on  widow's  weeds. 
Her  little  fund  of  money  being  all  ex- 
hausted, tlie  widow  turned  her  pleasant 
home  into  a  boarding-house,  thus  to  sup- 
port her  two  children — ^EUen,  now  six 
years  old,  and  John,  thirteen.  John 
left  his  school,  and  got  a  place  in  a  doc- 
tor's office,  where  he  earned  enough 
money  to  clothe  himself.  One  year 
later,  I  came  to  Boston,  and  this  became 
my  new  home. 

Anybody  must  have  known,  who  had 
looked  into  the  widow  Gale's  parlors, 
that  it  had  been  the  home  of  a  sea-cap: 
tain.  To  me,  a  lad  of  seventeen.  Just 
from  my  home  on  the  old  farm  in 
Berkshire  county,  this  house  was  a  little 
wonder-world.  Not  a  room  in  it  but 
held  quaint  and  curious  articles,  brought 
from  oyei^scas ;  and  as  for  the  parlors, 
they  were  strewn  with  them.  The 
marble  mantels  held  marvelous  speci- 
mens of  Chinese  carving — miniature 
junks,  wrought  in  ivory,  fragile  and 
beautiful,  with  every  thing  complete 
throughout,  even  to  an  image  of  a  Chi- 
nese mariner  of  stolid  aspect ;  balls  with- 
in balls,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  over 
which  some  unfortunate  celestial  had 
pricked  and  prodded  away  years  of  pris- 
on life.  On  the  tables  were  brittle  rice- 
paper  pictures  from  Japan,  brUllant  in 
brightest  colors ;  and  sandal-wood  fans 
and  boxes,  and  towers  of  slippery  man- 
darin stone,  and  beautiful  shells  without 
number.  Then  there  were  chop-sticks, 
and  peak-toed  slippers  woven  of  silk  and 
gold,  and  ponderous  Japanese  inkstands 
of  brass,  and  images  of  calambuco  wood, 
and  boxes  of  onyx  and  alabaster  and 
vetivert  mats  from  Hindostan,  emitting 
•delicate  perfumes — in  short  no  end  of 
.bijouterie,  on  the  floors,  in  corners  and 
all   about      Captain  Gale  had    made 


many  trips  to  China,  and  always  came 
home  laden  with  treasures  of  this  sort ; 
but  not  of  this  sort  onl}^  for  Mrs.  Gale 
possessed  a  gorgeous  collection  of  gems, 
perfectly  pure — emeralds,  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, pearls,  etc. — not  one  of  which 
would  she  part  with;  and  little  Ellen 
owned  a  resd  camel's  hair  sliawl,  which 
she  put  on  one  day  for  my  edification, 
and  which  dragged  far  behind  her  on 
the  carpet,  being  a  world  too  large  for 
her.  The  captain  l^ked  to  her  being 
a  lady  some  day. 

lily  chamber  had  its  own  supply  of 
treasures.  A  row  of  wonderful  shells 
lay  along  the  Indian  rug  before  the 
closed  fireplace — ^for  it  was  June — and 
a  pair  of  bungling  Japanese  sandals  of 
straw  were  under  tlie  quaint  ebony 
light-stand.  On  the  wall  there  hung  a 
Japanese  dagger  and  flaming  red  sash, 
and  a  Russian  dressing-gown  that  the 
captain  got  one  day  in  St.  Petersburg. 
There  were  many  other  trinkets  besides ; 
but  that  which  most  obtruded  itself 
upon  my  notice  was  a  beautitul  camphor- 
wood  box,  grotesquely  carved  out  of  the 
rare  evergreen  of  Formoza,  which  ex- 
haled a  fragrance  that  filled  the  whole 
room  with  its  life.  Ah,  old  box  I  All 
the  sensuous  in  my  nature  felt  your  fra- 
grant greeting,  that  warm  June  after- 
noon ;  but  I  little  dreamed  how  much 
you  were  to  be  to  me  in  the  future — 
how  your  sweet  spirit  was  to  follow  me 
through  the  world  like  a  living  thing ! 

Boston  was  new  to  me,  and  as  my 
duties  in  the  counting-room  where  I  was 
assistant  book-keeper  held  me  constantly 
busy  during  the  day,  it  was  natural  that 
I  should  devote  my  evenings  to  investi- 
gating the  mysteries  of  that  famous  town. 
But  after  a  few  weeks,  its  romantic  aspect 
wearing  off,  the  streets  lost  their  charm 
to  me.  Even  the  glittering  theaters  no 
longer  fascinated.  I  began  to  spend  my 
evenings  at  home.  Not  in  the  parlors, 
though  there  was  a  pleasant  circle  there, 
but  in  my  own  room,  with  its  ever-pres- 
ent fragrance  of  camphor,  looking  out 
at  the  window  over  which  the  grape- 
vines clambered,  or  reading  or  writing. 
I  had  a  strong  leaning  to  poetry  in  those 
days ;  but  my  father — a  ycry  hard,  stem 
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and  practical  man — ^bad  schooled  me 
thoroughly  wilh  the  understanding  that 
poets  ivere  a  beggarly  crew,  and  I 
never  dreamed  of  writing  for  money. 
Bat  there  was  that  in  me  which  sought 
for  expression  in  musical  numbers.  My 
nature  was  sensuous  to  a  high  degree ; 
and  in  this  fact  may  be  found  the  ex- 
planation of  the  power  of  perfumes  over 
me.  My  whole  being  luxuriated  in  this 
camphor-wood  odor.  To  some,  I  be- 
lieve, the  odor  of  camphor  is  not  agree- 
able ;  to  me,  it  is  very  delicious.  And 
perfumes  are  to  me  what  strains  of  mu- 
sic are  to  many  people ;  they  paint  me 
pictures.  A  forgotten  perfume,  which 
returns  to  me  to-day,  revives  with  all 
the  vivid  light  of  the  very  life,  the  scenes 
with  which  it  was  first  associated ;  they 
become  instant,  present 

Ellen  Gale  came  into  my  life  along 
with  the  aroma  of  that  camphor-wood 
box;  and  by-and-by,  as  she  began  to 
creep  into  my  heart  with  her  sweet, 
winning  ways,  the  odor  of  camphor  en- 
folded her,  and  became  forever  associ- 
ated with  her.  I  close  my  eyes  now, 
and  breathe  the  perfumes  of  camphor, 
and  instantly  she  stands  before  me  as  in 
those  quiet,  happy  days,  when  slie  drew 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  and  came 
at  last  to  be  like  a  sister  to  me — sitting 
on  my  knee  by  the  window  in  the  moon- 
light, or  leaning  on  the  table  where  I 
built  feeble  poesy,  watching  my  scratch- 
ing pen  with  silent  interest.  I  see  her 
soft  brown  eyes,  her  pure  white  face, 
her  brilliaLt  lips,  her  plain,  dark,  banded 
hair ;  I  feek  tLe  touch  of  her  little  hand 
upon  my  neck ;  and  the  odor  of  the 
camphor-wuod  box  enfolding  us  like  a 
spirit 

The  box  was  Ellen's  own.  "Papa 
brought  it  to  me  the  last  time  he  came 
home  from  China,"  said  she.  "  It  was 
Aill  of  French  bon-bons  that  he  got  in 
Liiverpool.  I  think  Uie  world  of  it,  and 
no  one  ever  put  any  thing  in  it  since  the 
bon-bons  were  gone,  for  I  would  not  let 
them ;  but  I  wish  vou  would  use  it  to 
keep  your  poetry  in." 

That  meant  much,  as  a  token  of  es- 
pacial  regard  to  mc;  for  the  devotion 
of  the  child  to  her  father's  memory  was 


something  very  striking,  and  very  beau- 
tifbl.  She  one  day  showed  me  the  last 
letter  he  ever  wrote  her— dated  at  Liver- 
pool. It  was  already  wearing  away  at 
the  edges,  for  the  daughter  had  carried 
it  always  since  in  her  pure  white  bosom, 
putting  it  at  night  under  her  pillow. 

When  I  took  Ellen  G^le  for  my  sister, 
and  called  her  thereafter  »*  little  Nell," 
I  was  honest  about  it ;  I  took  Mrs.  Gale 
also  for  my  mother,  and  John  for  my 
brother.  Mother,  brother  or  sister  of 
my  own  blood,  I  had  never  known ;  and 
this  relation  was  more  to  me  than  it 
would  have  been  to  another,  perhaps. 
I  loved  Mrs.  Gale  with  a  strong  regard, 
and  John  no  less.  '*  Doctor  Jack,"  as  I 
playfully  called  him,  would  do  about 
any  thing  for  me  ;  he  was  a  good  boy. 
Both  he  and  the  mother  always  called 
me  by  my  first  name— Will ;  but  little 
Nell,  out  of  her  more  caressing  nature, 
called  me  WUlie.  No  one  else  on  this 
round  globe  ever  called  me  by  that 
name  but  little  Nell ;  and  no  one  ever 
shall ;  but  there  is  no  danger — I  was 
thirty  years  old  last  August,  and  am 
past  the  day  for  being  petted,  I  should 
think.  We  used  to  esteem  it  a  rare  bit 
of  humor  when  I  would  sit  holding  little 
Nell  on  my  knee,  and  would  tell  her  I 
was  going  to  marry  her  one  of  these 
days,  and  call  her  my  fairy  wife. 

"  But  you  can't  many  your  own  sister, 
can  you,  Willie  ?"  she  would  say. 

Though  I  never  wrote  tales,  I  had  a 
natural  leaning  to  fiction,  I  think,  and  I 
used  to  tell  Nellie  grand  stories  of  my 
future  life,  in  which  she  figured  as  the 
herome ;  or  build  beautiful  aur-castles 
with  brown-stone  fVonts,  and  locate  them 
in  West  Boston,  and  dwell  in  them  to  a 
happy  old  age  w^th  my  fairy  wife.  I 
was  to  be  a  great  poet,  of  course,  with 
a  large  fortune  made  with  the  assistiince 
of  Fame,  and  Nellie  was  very  proud  of 
her  poet  liusband.  How  little  I  saw  the 
work  I  was  doing !  How  little  1  realized 
that  so  much  of  these  idle  dreams  could 
sink  down  into  that  guileless  heart  and 
abide  there  forever !  This  was  all  poetry 
to  me,  but  to  her  it  was  as  real  as  any 
thing  else  in  the  future.  Yes,  I  can  say 
now,  with  perfect  candor,  that  I  had  no 
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thought  of  the  seed  I  was  sowing ;  and 
when  she  would  steal  her  arms  ahout  my 
neck  and  put  up  her  vermilion  lips  to 
mine  with  a  dewy  kiss,  and  then  sink 
her  bead  on  my  breast  and  sigh  softly — 
ah,  how  blind  I  was  1  But  she  was  so 
little. 

Three  years  passed  in  this  happy  life. 
I  thouglit  quite  seriously  of  getting  out 
a  volume  of  poems.  The  camphor-wood 
box  beld  three  or  four  score  of  verdant 
rhymes  that  had  never  seen  print ;  and 
they  never  liave  yet,  and  never  will ;  for 
about  that  time  came  the  change  in  my 
life  that  took  me  away  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  muses  and  from  Boston  for- 
ever. 

"  Ladd,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  the  junior 
partner,  to  me,  one  morning  in  tbe  fall 
of  1854,  *'  we  want  a  man  to  take  Mur- 
ray's placa  Tou're  posted  in  grains,  I 
think." 

"  I  was  brought  up  on  a  &rm,  sir  "  I 
replied. 

Murray  had  been  our  grain-buyer  in 
the  West,  and  had  perished  in  a  steam- 
boat explosion  on  the  Mississippi  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  was  an  excellent  place 
for  a  rising  young  man,  and  when,  after 
a  brief  conversation  with  the  partners,  it 
was  decided  I  should  take  the  vacancy, 
I  was  in  fine  spirits.  But  it  grieved  me 
to  see  how  sad  the  tidings  made  the  good 
people  at  the  house — especially  little 
Nell.  While  they  were  glad  for  my 
sake,  they  were  sorry  to  part  with  me. 
The  night  before  I  left  Boston  I  took 
Nellie  to  the  theater,  and  after  we  return- 
ed we  sat  long  in  the  parlor  alone.  Some 
new  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  in 
that  hour ;  and  when  Nellie  put  her  cheek 
to  mine  and  clung  to  me  in  a  long  silence, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  room,  I  felt  a  thrill 
at  my  heart  that  was  new  to  me ;  for  in 
that  hour  I  had  the  first  real  thought  that 
had  ever  entered  my  brain  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Nellie's  some  day  being  my 
wife.  She  was  only  ten  years  old  then, 
and  it  was  extremely  absurd ;  but  some- 
how, I  could  not  speak  in  the  old  light 
way  about  the  future,  nor  call  her,  as  I 
bad  before  done,  my  ftiiry  wife. 

Next  day  I  left  Boston,  with  good-by 
kisses  firom  mother  and  daughter,  and  a 


hearty   embrace  fh>m   "Doctor  Jack,** 
now  a  fine  lad  of  sixteen. 

'*  If  you  get  fever  'n  ague  out  there, 
Will,"  quoth  Jack,  "  come  back  to  Bos- 
ton an'  m  cure  y'up." 

But  I  never  have  seen  Boston  since.  I 
wonder  if  it  has  changed  much  m  all 
these  years  ? 

I  took  away  with  me,  at  Nellie's 
earnest  wish,  the  camphor-wood  box  con- 
taining all  my  literary  efforts — excepting 
only  an  acrostic  on  the  words  *^  Little 
Nell,"  which  she  retained.  For  more 
than  two  years  I  kept  the  box,  carrying 
it  with  me  in  all  my  western  wanderinga. 
I  was  in  St  Louis  when  the  news  came 
of  the  failure  of  Weston,  Wright  &  Ck>., 
and  a  commission-house  in  that  city  of* 
fered  me  a  like  position  at  once,  which  I 
accepted.  I  got  deep  in  the  busy  cur- 
rents of  trade ;  I  began,  after  a  while,  to 
speculate  on  my  own  account,  and  made 
money  rapidly.  One  day,  as  I  was  rid- 
ing up  the  Mississippi  river,  I  fell  to 
musing  on  my  literary  aspirations  in 
Boston.  I  got  out  the  camphor-wood 
box  from  my  trunk  and  began  to  over-, 
look  the  &ding  MSS.  it  contained.  How 
its  fragrance  revived  the  memory  of  those 
quiet  days  1  "  Oh,  little  Nell !"  I  sighed,' 
and  closing  my  eyes,  saw  again  the  hax>- 
py  scenes  which  now  seemed  to  have  ex- 
isted in  a  former  era  of  the  world's  history. 

^*  Hullo,  Ladd  T'  cried  some  one,  slap- 
ping me  good-naturedly  on  the  back,  as 
I  leaned  on  the  taffrail,  and  knocking  the 
box  into  tlie  water.  "  What  ye  lost  ?"  he 
added,  as  I  bent  over  and  looked  after  iL 

**  A  box  of  papers,"  said  I,  musingly. 

"  Any  vally  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  turning  toward 
him,  "  they're  of  no  value — no  value  at 
all."  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  this  realistic 
money-getter — a  brother  speculator— that 
I  had  been  musing  over  a  lot  of  adoles- 
cent poetry.  "  Well,  Hawkins,  what  aro 
you  in  mostly  now  ?"  I  added,  in  a  loud* 
er  tone. 

"  Oh,  wheat,  mostly,"  said  he. 

I  saw  the  camphor-wood  box  floating 
far  astern. 

"^  And  so  good-by  to  that,"  I  muimai^ 
ed,  under  my  breath. 

"  That"  meant  much. 
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In  the  summer  of  1800,  with  a  party 
of  Mends  fh>m  St  Louis,  I  >?eDt  on  a 
trip  from  Chicago  to  the  Lake  Superior 
country.  I  was  now  well  known  through- 
out the  West  as  a  successful  young  cap!- 
tallst— young,  for  I  was  still  but  twenty-six. 

The  good  steamer  Planet  was  taking 
in  her  last  installment  of  freight,  and  her 
brilliantly- lighted  cabms  were  thronged 
with  a  gay  company  of  pleasure-seekers, 
bound  for  the  cool  breezes  of  the  upper 
lakes,  away  from  the  burning  August 
heat  of  cities.  The  band  was  playing  a 
spirited  waltz,  on  the  deck,  in  the  even- 
ing air. 

"  Oh,  dear!"  cried  a  lively  young  lady 
near  me,  teetering  sympathetically, "  how 
I  do  want  to  dance  l" 

At  the  moment  she  caught  my  eye, 
and  stopped  teetering,  to  bestow  on  me 
a  well-bred  stare.  My  appearance  did 
not  seem  to  displease  her.  She  resumed 
her  gay  tone,  and  while  talking  with  the 
group  of  companions  about  her,  ever  and 
anon  turned  on  me  a  coquettish  glance. 
She  was  one  of  a  small  party  from  New 
York,  who  were  unacquainted,  it  seemed, 
with  any  one  else  on  the  boat 

There  was  the  usual  stifiheas  peculiar 
to  American  society,  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  but  gradually  we  began  to  feel  a 
homelike  feeling  with  regard  to  the  boat 
— ^for  the  trip  to  Lake  Superior  is  like 
an  ocean  voyage  in  respect  of  confining 
the  passengers  to  a  floating  prison  for 
days  together ;  and  people  can  hardly  sit 
at  the  same  table,  seeing  the  same  faces 
daily,  lounging  on  the  same  sofas,  play- 
ing on  the  same  piai^,  sleeping  in  bed- 
rooms off  the  same  Vig  parlor,  without 
striking  up  an  acquaintance  somewhere. 
I  had  been  sitting  on  deck  reading  a 
magazine  all  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  out,  and  closed  it  when  I  had  finish- 
ed it.  The  young  lady  to  whom  I  have 
referred  occupied  a  seat  near  me  at  the 
moment,  and  exhaled  a  delicious  perfume 
of  Jean  Marie  Farina  of  which  I  was, 
yoa  may  be  sure,  very  conscious.  As  I 
arose  to  go  to  my  stiite-room,  she  ad- 
dressed me  in  cruel  German : 

<"  WoUen  Sie  lass  mu:  lies  ihr  buch  r 
she  said. 


"  With  pleasure,**  I  replied,  somewhat 
startled  by  the  extraordinary  style  of  her 
address.  "  It  is  a  very  dull  number,  I 
fear  you*ll  find." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  reading  the  Ameri- 
can magazines  f  *  she  asked,  in  a  very 
lively  tone. 

"  Why,  yes^'*  said  I,  "  I  like  some  of 
our  magazines  very  much.** 

"  You  are  German,  are  you  notf  *  was 
her  next  question. 

"  Oh,  no,'*  said  L 

"  French  f* 

"  No — oh,  no  r* 

"  You're  not  Italian  V 

**  I  am  an  American — ^a  Massachusetts 
Yankee,  by  birth.'* 

**  Why,  how  stupid  I  have  been  I*'  she 
cried,  with  a  merry  laugh.  **  I  thought 
you  were  a  foreigner.** 

Thus  began  my  acquaintance  with  the 
vivacious  Isabella  Thorne,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant  She  was 
a  beautiful  creature^— a  type  of  the  love- 
liness you  may  see  any  pleasant  aAemoon 
in  Broadway — a  full,  queenly  figure, 
large  gray  eyes,  light-brown  hair,  and 
dressed  richly  and  tastefully;  and  thd 
delicious  odor  of  Farina  cologne  that  al 
ways  hung  about  her  was  not  one  of  hei 
least  attractions,  to  me.  The  acquaint- 
ance rapidly  ripened,  as  such  acquaint- 
ances, formed  under  such  circumstances, 
always  do.  We  danced  hi  the  long 
cabin  in  the  evenings ;  we  promenaded 
the  deck  m  the  star-light,  gazing  out  on 
the  lonelv  waste  of  water  that  seemed  so 
gloomy  and  made  us  feel  so  strongly  how 
much  we  were  alone;  we  sat  on  the 
promenade  deck  in  the  cool,  sunny  after- 
noons, in  the  shade  of  the  disused  and 
canvas-covered  stem-wheel,  where  we 
could  talk  soft  nothings  with  no  one  to 
hear ;  and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  I  was  deeply  in  love.  Of  course, 
Isabella  introduced  me  to  her  mother, 
and  that  lady  smiled  on  our  acquaint* 
anoe  benignly,  to  my  great  Joy.  It  was  a 
happy  time.  I  look  back  on  it  with 
gentle  feelings,  for  there  was  not  an  hour 
in  all  those  beautiful  days  that  brought 
one  painful  thought  to  my  heart.  Stop; 
though ;  I  am  forgetting  that  day  when 
we  went  to  the  iron  mine  on  shore  at 
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Marquette — 'when  I  fell  ft-om  a  crag  on 
which  I  bad  climbed  for  an  especially 
tempting  specimen  of  the  ore,  and  bruis- 
ed my  forehead,  so  that  when  we  return- 
ed to  the  boat  Isabella  bound  my  head 
with  a  handkerchief,  which  she  moistened 
with  camphor.  Ah,  the  old  perfume! 
Little  Nell,  and  the  old  sea-captain's 
house,  with  its  wealth  of  wondrous  trink- 
ets !  Somehow,  the  memory  of  that  last 
hour  in  the  parlor — ^that  night  four  years 
ago,  troubled  my  silly  head.  And  the 
more  I  tried  to  banish  those  thoughts,  the 
more  they  oame ;  and  it  seemed  to  me, 
then,  that  if  little  Nell  were  here  she 
would  not  bo  content  with  bandaging  my 
head,  but  would  seat  herself  by  me,  lying 
here  on  a  cabhi  sofa,  and  hold  my  hand 
confidingly,  and  press  a  loving  kiss  on 
my  cheek  as  I  slept 

"Little  Nell  must  be  quite  a  young 
lady  now,"  I  thought;  "  she's  just  sweet 
sixteen  this  month." 

Miss  Thome  came  walking  through 
the  cabin,  and  stopped  a  moment  to 
flirt  her  cologne-scented  handkerchief 
playfully  in  my  face,  and  ask,  "  Do  you 
feel  any  better  now,  Mr.  Ladd  ?" 

"  Oh,  much  better,"  I  replied.  But 
what  a  fib  it  was,  to  be  sure. 

Before  we  parted  at  Chicago,  on  our 
I'etum,  I  had  given  Miss  Thome  to  un- 
derstand that  I  had  contemplated  wind- 
Uig  up  my  western  affairs,  preparatory  to 
going  to  New  York  to  reside.  So  when 
we  said  good-by  on  the  deck  of  the 
Planet  that  August  morning,  she  pressed 
a  tiny  packet  into  my  hand,  and  said,  in 
a  low  tone : 

"Dinna  forget,  Mr.  Ladd.  I  shall 
never  cease  looking  for  you  till  you 
come." 

"  I  shall  come,"  I  answered ;  we  press- 
ed hands ;  "  and  so  good-by." 

"  Good-by,  good-by  1" 

When  she  was  gone,  I  opened  the 
packet  Liside  was  a  forget-me-not,  and 
the  penciled  word  "Isabel."  Where  she 
got  the  flower  I  could  not  imagine.  I 
concluded,  finally,  that  it  was  "  one  she 
had,"  for  it  was  already  withered ;  and 
Its  fhigrancc  was  the  fragrance  of — co- 
logne, nothing  else. 

The  following  October  f«und  me  in 


New  York ;  and  an  early  evening  after 
my  arrival  in  the  city  found  me  sitting  in 
a  parlor  of  Miss  Thome's  tesidence  in 
Madison  avenue.  She  received  me  with 
cordiality  and  both  hands,  and  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  imprint  a  kiss  some- 
where on  her  fair  face;  her  manner 
seemed  to  invite  it;  but  I  refrained, 
through  modesty,  which  I  need  not  have 
done,  I  now  know.  However,  we  were 
not  long  in  coming  to  that  I  was  & 
constant  visitor  at  the  house,  and  speedily 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  recognized 
suitor.  We  went  together  to  the  theater 
and  the  opera,  and,  through  her,  I  soon 
became  involved  in  the  whirl  of  fashion. 
It  was  something  novel  to  me.  To  be 
sure,  I  had  known  society  in  St  Louis 
and  Chicago ;  but  the  social  maelslrum 
of  New  York  made  the  petty  gayeties  of 
western  society  tame  enough  in  the  com- 
parison. I  became  known  as  a  Wall 
street  operator  of  large  capital,  and  my 
social  position  was  from  that  hour  as- 
sured. 

The  winter  went  by  with  a  whirl,  aad 
I  knew  nothing  of  care.  There  were 
times,  I  confess,  when  thoughts  of  little 
Nell  would  intrude,  and  I  would  promise 
myself  an  early  visit  to  Boston ;  but  I 
never  went  And  what  was  worse,  I 
never  wrote.  Up  to  the  time  of  my 
Lake  Superior  trip  I  had  kept  up  an  un- 
broken m(mthly  correspondence  with  my 
Boston  friends ;  but  when  I  decided  to 
come  east  again  I  felt  as  if  I  should  now 
be  near  them,  and  should  see  tliem  soon, 
and  so  I  never  wrote  to  tiicm  again — 
never  to  this  day.  These  silly  thoughts 
of  self-reproach  tomld  come,  once  in  & 
while  in  quiet  mAaents.  And  besides 
these,  tiiere  once  or  twice  came  over  me 
flashes  of  Jealousy  regarding  my  Isabella 
and  her  numerous  beaux.  The  formal 
words  of  proposal  and  acceptance  had 
never  passed  between  us,  it  is  true ;  but 
I  considered  myself  no  less  her  affianced 
than  if  the  parents  had  blessed  us  in  due 
form,  and  the  marriage  settlement  had 
been  made.  Therefore  I  did  not  like  the 
length  of  Isabella's  string  of  admirera. 
Especially  I  did  not  like  Mr.  Mortimer 
Qawley — a  "  heavy  swell,"  with  killing 
moustaches  and  sleepy  black  eyes,  who. 
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I  fancied,  was  quite  too  mucli  devoted  to 
Miss  Tliorne.  Once,  when  I  saw  her 
talking  to  liim  behind  her  fan  in  a  man- 
ner that  struck  me  as  being  much  too 
confidential,  I  quietly  asked  Isabella  if 
she  had  not  in  her  heart  a  feeling  of 
preference  for  Mr.  Gawley. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish.  Will  V* 
she  made  answer.  "  Mr.  Oawley  is  an 
old  friend  of  ours,  and  I  wonder  you 
dislike  him  so  much.  By  the  way,  won't 
you,  just  to  oblige  me,  try  and  not  treat 
him  quite  so  cavaliei-Iy  when  you  meet 
bim  ?  Do,  that's  a  dear  good  fellow,  for 
my  sake ;  it  exposes  me  to  more  mortifi- 
cation than  you  think  ;  Mr.  Gawley  asks 
me  the  queerest  questions  about  you,  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  answer  him." 

Convinced  more  by  her  affectionate 
manner  than  by  her  words,  I  dropped 
the  subject,  and  felt  ashamed ;  and  next 
time  I  met  Gawley  I  was  so  good- 
natured  that  he  quite  opened  his  eyes 
with  surprise. 

That  did  not  last  long,  however. 
Soon  after,  Gawley  and  I  chanced  to 
call  on  the  same  evening,  and  at  the 
same  hour.  We  entered  the  house  to- 
gether, and  together  were  seated  in  the 
parlor.  Isabella  came  in  radiant,  and 
exhaling  cologne  as  ever,  and  advancing 
extended  her  left  hand  to  me  first,  and 
then  her  right  to  Mr.  Mortimer  Gawley, 
protesting  that  it  was  the  most  delightful 
surprise  to  meet  us  both  together,  a 
circumstance  that  had  never  occurred 
before,  she  believed,  had  it  ? 

It  would  have  puzzled  the  most  acute 
observer,  I  think,  to  have  decided  which 
of  the  two  gentlemen  then  in  Miss 
Thome's  presence  was  the  preferred  one. 
She  divided  her  attentions  between  us 
with  such  impartiality  that  I  could  not 
avoid  thinking  she  cut  them  squarely  in 
two  in  the  middle,  as  she  would  an 
apple,  mentally  saying,  you  take  half, 
and  you  take  half  True,  she  had 
offered  her  hand  to  me  first,  when  she 
entered  the  parlor ;  but  it  was  the  left 
band ;  nothing  could  have  been  more 
impartial.  I  was  not  in  a  good  humor 
that  evening ;  I  )iad  lost  very  heavily  in 
Erie  that  day,  and  my  fhture  was  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  dubious  in  Wall 


street  To  force  Miss  Thome  to  some 
expression  of  preference,  I  arose  and 
walked  into  the  next  parlor,  to  examine 
a  painting  with  which  I  was  already  on 
perfectly  familiar  terms.  My  intention 
was  to  keep  out  of  easy  talking  range,  by 
looking  at  all  the  paintings  first,  and 
after  that,  if  there  was  no  demonstration, 
there  was  the  conservatory  beyond,  and 
Isabella  knew  my  passion  for  exotics.  I 
did  not  think  I  should  disconcert  the 
enemy  quite  so  suddenly,  however. 
Chancing  to  glance  at  the  pair,  as  they 
sat  on  a  tite-a-teiey  I  saw  Isabella  with- 
draw her  hand  quickly  from  Mr.  Gaw- 
Icy's  grasp,  give  him  a  warning  look, 
and  walk  over  to  me.  Gawl6y  fiushed 
angrily,  but  he  turned  it  off  with  a  yawn, 
and  arose  to  go. 

"  Haven't  time  to  prolong  the  call  this 
evening.  Miss  Thome,"  said  he ;  *\only 
dropped  in  for  a  word  or  two.  An  en- 
gagement just  below — at  Winterson's — 
sh'll  have  to  say  au  revair.  Evening, 
Ladd." 

**  Now,  Belle,"  said  I,  after  he  was 
gone,  "  I'm  jealous  of  you,  without  jok- 
ing. Will  it  be  impertinent  in  mo  to 
ask  how  that  man  dared  to  take  your 
hand  in  that  manner  ?" 

"  How  uncomfortable  you  are  to-night, 
Mr.  Ladd,"  said  she,  her  gray  eyes  emi^ 
ting  a  light  such  as  I  had  not  seen  in 
them  before ;  "  do  you  catechise  all  your 
lady  fHends  so  severely  ?" 

"  If  you  Mr.  Ladd  me,"  said  I,  "  I 
shaU  certainly  Miss  Thome  you  in  re- 
tum.  Belle  1"  I  added,  with  flushing 
earnestness,  "  this  is  child's-play.  I  am 
only  candid  with  you  when  I  say,  I  do 
not  like  your  manner  with  Mr.  Gawley. 
If,  in  catechising  you,  as  you  term  it,  I 
assume  a  right  that  is  not  mine,  I  wish 
to  know  it  this  hour — for  I^shall  not 
proceed  in  the  direction  I  have  been  go- 
ing, if  I  have  been  mistaken  all  tins 
while." 

She  looked  a  little  fHghtened,  at  this, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  spare  her. 
I  proceeded : 

**  Pardon  me  if  I  speak  too  plainly 
to  render  it  possible  that  I  should  be 
misunderstood.  You  must  choose,  Belle, 
and  choose  to-night,  between  Mr.  Mori- 
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mer  Qawley  and  Mr.  William   Ladd. 
We  two  can  not  occapy  tlie  same  plane." 

"  Will,"  she  said,  placing  her  white 
bands  on  my  shoulders  as  she  stood, 
"  you  grieve  me  to  the  heart  How  can 
yon  doubt  as  to  my  choice  ?" 

Looking  into  her  wide,  upturned  gray 
eyes,  feeliug  her  caressing  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  how  could  I,  indeed  ? 

**  Between  im,"  she  continued,  *'  there 
should  be  perfect  confidence.  If  you 
make  me  say  mere  words  to  you,  Will, 
you  give  me  pain  ;  you  hidicate  the  ab- 
sence of  confidence,  and  that  I  can 
never  bear." 

"Forgive  me,  Belle,"  I  murmured, 
drawing  her  to  my  breast,  "  I  am  wrong, 
and  you  are  right."    ' 

"  Must  I  speak  the  words?"  she  breath- 
ed, looking  steadily  in  my  eyes,  with  her 
face  close  to  mine.  My  answer  was,  to 
close  her  lips  in  one  clinging  kiss,  Tfhile 
that  sweet  perfume  floated  up  like  in- 
cense fh>m  the  laces  on  her  throbbing 
breast  That  was  our  last  misunder- 
standing. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  lost 
largely  in  Erie  that  day.  I  had  been 
speculating  heavily  in  stocks  of  late. 
The  next  day  I  lost  still  more  heavily, 
and  on  the  third  day  I  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that  when  I  hiid  entered 
Wall  street  to  wrestle  with  the  skillful 
operators  there,  I  had  ventured  into  an 
arena  that  held  too  many  men  who  were 
my  superiors  in  the  game.  My  w^estern 
grain  speculations  had  never  trained  me 
for  the  combats  of  this  ring.  Not  to 
trouble  you  with  details  about  what  now 
troubles  me  not  in  the  least,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  I  was  a  "  ruined  man,"  the 
victim  of  "  cornering."  If  you  don*t 
know  what  that  is,  I  hope  you  never 
will  know  by  bitter  experience. 

Of  course  it  was  not  long  ere  my 
financial  decease  was  known.  I  felt  the 
first  sensation'peculiar  to  my  fallen  state, 
when  Mr.  Addison  R  Thome — ^my  idol's 
&ther — passed  me  in  Pine  street  with  a 
cold  bow,  in  striking  contrast  to  his  usu- 
ally cordial  salutation.  I  had  read  of 
cuts  like  this  before,  but  had  never  quite 
believed  that  human  nature  could  be  so 
brutal     Truth  to  say,  however,  this  was 


not  the  common  treatment  I  received 
ft'om  my  former  antagonists  in  the  arena ; 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence  at  present 

That  evening  I  called  to  see  Jbabella. 

"Not  at  home,  sir"  said  the  servant^ 
girl,  with  an  imperturbable  countenance. 
I  knew  she  lied — ^if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression — and  I  did  not  call  again. 

But  I  wrote  to  Isabella.  I  fbiget,  at 
this  lime,  precisely  what  I  wrote ;  but  I 
remember  that  in  the  letter  I  said,  in  a 
burst  of  high  magnanimity  which  cost 
me  a  great  effort,  that  I  freely  released 
her  from  the  implied  engagement  if  the 
change  in  my  circumstances  had  altered 
the  feelings  of  her  heart  toward  me. 
But  oh,  I  begged  her  not  to  dim  my 
confidence  in  all  humankind  by  showing 
me  that  she,  she  of  all  the  world,  should 
forsake  me  in  that  hour.  And  so  on. 
I  never  got  any  answer  to  it 

I  can  speak  lightly  of  these  things 
now ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
then  my  heart  seemed  nearly  crushed. 
Tliere  is  no  need  to  prolong  the  history 
of  that  period  in  my  existence.  That 
was  the  last  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Isabella  Thome — since  married  to 
Mr.  Mortimer  Qawley,  fit>m  whom  she 
separated  within  a  year. 

If  my  thoughts  now  turned  to  the 
delicious  quiet  of  the  old  sea-captain's 
house  in  Boston — if  I  thought  with  re- 
newed tenderness  of  innocent  little  Nell 
— I  was  ashamed,  in  that  hour  of  my 
adversity,  to  turn  for  solace  to  those 
whom  I  had  neglected  so  basely  in  my 
prosperity.  This  was  the  spring  in 
which  Sumter  was  fired  on.  I  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  — ^th  regiment,  and 
marched  off  to  the  war.  Many  a  oor^ 
dial  hand-shake  I  had  fi!om  good  fellows 
I  knew,  at  parting ;  but  I  had  no  occa> 
sion  to  whistle  about  "  the  girl  I  left  be- 
hind me." 

in — JOINED. 

I  was  made  a  sergeant  when  the  or- 
ganization of  our  regiment  was  perfects 
ed.  Subsequently,  I  was  constituted  a 
supernumerary  lieutenant,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  my  service  this  position  in 
the  army  was  dispensed  witli>  thus  vir- 
tually throwing  me  out     At  this  timo 
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came  the  news  that  my  father  was  dead, 
and,  relenting  toward  me  in  his  last 
hours,  had  made  me  his  sole  heir.  The 
property  was  not  large — it  only  em- 
braced the  old  homestead,  and  a  broad 
&rm  in  the  loveliest  yalley  of  all  New 
England — ^but  I  was  now  conscious  that 
I  was  no  longer  a  beggar.  I  did  not 
go  home,  however.  I  had  enlisted  for 
the  war,  and  I  meant  to  be  "  in  at  the 
death  "  of  the  rebellion.     I  was. 

When  the  battle  of  Fort  Steadman  oc- 
curred, I  had  attained  the  nuk  of  a  ma- 
jor. That  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of 
the  war.  Grant  was  watching  Richmond 
with  liis  steady  eye ;.  Sherman  was  march- 
ing down  to  the  sea;  the  assault  on 
Fort  Steadman  was  the  last  desperate 
effort  of  the  rebels.  Our  corps  (the  Sixth) 
did  its  duty  in  that  battle,  as  always, 
everywhere.  I  was  shot  in  a  bad  place 
— the  right  shoulder.  The  hospitals 
were  overcrowded  at  that  time,  and  as 
my  hurt  was  a  perilous  one,  they  put  me 
into  the  first  hospital  reached — ^that  of 
Armoiy  Square.  I  lay  unconscious  for 
over  twenty-four  hours.  The  twil  ight  of 
the  next  evening  was  creeping  through 
the  wards  when  my  senses  returned  to 
me,  and  I  gradually  became  sensible  of 
where  I  was.  Nurses  were  moving 
about  in  their  sober  garb.  There  was 
the  subdued  hum  of  low  voices,  with  an 
occasional  groan  from  some  poor  feUo]v 
in  the  doctor's  hands.  Some  one  was 
bathing  my  aching  head  with  camphor, 
and  the  perfume  did  its  inevitable  work. 
Again  I  was  in  the  old  sea-captain's  house 
in  Boston ;  again  I  saw  the  little  room 
where  the  grape-vine  clambered  over  tlie 
window ;  again  little  Nell  stood  at  my 
side  as  I  built  poesy,  pressed  her  sott 
cheek  to  mine,  looked  lovingly  with  her 
brown  eyes  into  my  blue,  put  up  her  ver- 
milion lips  with  a  dewy  kiss.  Where 
was  she  now,  that  pure-soulcd  little  maid- 
en, whom  I  had  neglected  so  basely,  but 
whom  I  had  never,  never  foi^tten? 
Involuntarily  I  murmured,  *'  Oh,  little 
Nell,  little  Nell,  where  are  you  ?" 

The  soCt  womanly  hand  I  had  felt  a 
moment  before  came  fluttering  down  up- 
on my  forehead ;  it  crept  along  my  cheek ; 
it  glided  to  my  neck  with  an  eager  caress ; 


and  then  in  the  gathering  gloom  a  white, 
white  face  bent  down  to  me,  and  I  heard 
a  whisper : 

"  Willie  I" 

"  i^o  I"  I  half  shouted,  husky  and  ea- 
ger. "  This  is  a  hospital !  Nell  ?"  Then 
I  listened,  with  staring  eyes  in  the  dim 
twilight 

"  I  am  here,  Willie  "  came  her  answer. 

Thrilling  with  joy  I  raised  my  well 
arm  and  drew  her  dear  head  down  ;  her 
lips  pressed  mine  with  dewy  coolness ; 
my  trembling  touch  went  groping  over 
her  hair,  her  neck,  her  waist,  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  God  I'*  I  cried,  "  if  this  be  not 
a  dream,  I  bless,  I  thank  thee,  Giver  of 
good  I" 

"  It  is  no  dream,  Willie,"  murmured 
little  Nell,  and  when  I  felt  her  tears  on 
my  cheek,  that  was  the  touch  of  reality 
that  assured  me. 

Lights  came ;  and  then  I  discovered 
that  the  beautiful  creature  at  my  side 
was  no  longer  the  little  girl  I  had  used 
to  hold  on  my  knee.  In  her  place,  was 
a  sweet,  womanly  face,  an  exquisitely 
rounded  form,  belonging  to  a  young  lady 
of  some  twenty  years,  who  sat  at  my 
side  and  held  my  left  hand  with  quiet 
confidence.  But  how  came  she  here  f 
That  puzzled  me.  Her  young  face  with 
its  ripe  red  lips  seemed  strangely  out  of 
place  in  tliis  abode  of  mature  and  moth- 
erly nurses — I  was  too  happy  and  too 
feeble  to  care  much,  however ;  so  I  just 
lay  and  looked  at  her,  as  one  might  look 
at  angels  right  down  from  heaven. 

One  of  the  surgeons  approached. 

"  He  has  spoken,  John,"  whispered 
Nellie. 

A  flash  of  jealousy  ran  through  me. 
Who  is  John  ?  He  bent  over  me  and 
took  my  hand  away  from  little  Nell. 

**  Well,  major,"  said  he,  "  how  do  you 
feel  now  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  him,  Willie  ?"  asked 
Nell. 

"  I  know  his  face,  I  thmk,"  said  I,  un- 
certainly.  «*  What  I  Doctor  Jack  I  M^ 
dear  boy,  get  down  here  and  take  a  one- 
handed  hug !  Qod  bless  you.  Jack,  you're 
a  real  surgeon,  aren't  you?  And  you 
brought  her  here  ?" 

**She  came  to  visit  me"  said  Jack. 
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"BceD  here  a  week.  She  recognized 
you.  I  wouldn't  have  known  you  from 
Adam.  She's  been  watching  you  ever 
since.  She's  afraid  you'll  run  away,  I 
think." 

"  'rtiere's  danger,"  I  said,  smiling 
peacefully,  as  I  clung  to  her  dear  hand. 

What  a  brave  little  thing  she  proves 
herself  I  How  many  young  women 
could  sit  by  and  see  the  cruel  probes 
thrust  deep  into  the  quivering  flesh  of 
the  man  she  loved  (and  she  did  love  me  !) 
prodding  and  grinding  in  search  of  the  ball 
for  two  long  hours  of  agony.  Her  face 
was  as  white  as  my  own,  but  the  hand 
that  held  mine  never  twitched  nor  trem- 
bled. And  when  at  last  they  found  the 
ball,  she  took  possession  of  it 

A  month  later,  I  was  well  enough  to 
go  home  on  leave  of  absence.  Nellie 
had  remained  with  me  all  this  time,  and 
when  I  went  back  to  the  old  homestead 
I  took  its  light  with  me,  for  Nellie  was 
now  my  little  wife, 

"  Dear  Willie,"  she  murmured,  as  we 
sat  by  the  window  in  our  new  home  on 
the  first  night  we  occupied  it — she  in 
her  old  place,  on  my  knee,  **  the  prayer 
of  years  is  answered.  Since  mother's 
death,  one  earnest  prayer  for  myself  has 
ascended  to  the  dear  Father — that  he 
would  give  me  to  you  some  day,  and 
that  I  might  make  your  home  the  hap- 
piest spot  in  the  wide  world.  I  am 
here ;  the  rest  is  in  my  hands."  Then 
she  added,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
"  And  you  are  in  my  arms,  my  brave 
brown  soldier  P* 


I  sat  in  the  open  door,  one  mild  Oc- 
tober afternoon  not  long  ago,  looking 
out  upon  the  shadows  on  the  distant 
hills,  and  listening  to  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  trees,  that  breathed  a  hymn  of 
peace  to  my  heart  The  poplars  were 
dropping  their  leaves  downward;  the 
orcliard  was  laden  with  plenty,  and  the 
landscape  rich  with  the  glory  of  the  dy- 
ing year.  The  sun  shone  on  the  gold 
and  fiame  of  the  maples ;  the  flowering 
dogwood  had  turned  its  leaves  to  pur- 
ple, and  its  coral  berries  were  gleaming 
between ;  the  old  burning-bush  by  the 
gate  glowed  with  fire ;  the  white  feath- 


ers of  the  virgin's-bower  swayed  in  the 
soft  wind.  Therejs  a  winding  foot-path 
that  leads  over  the  hill  across  the  fields 
to  the  village,  and  down  it  was  coming 
a  vision  of  flowing  robes  and  fluttering 
ribbons,  which,  translated,  was  my  fairy 
wife — ^who  bore  in  her  fat  little  hands  a 
wealth  of  orange  and  scarlet,  the  berries 
of  the  climbing  bitter-sweet 

"  Willie,"  she  cried— for  she  still  per- 
sists  in  calling  me  b}'  that  ridiculously 
loving  name— ridiculous,  I  mean,  for  an 
old  and  war-scarred  veteran  of  thirty — 
"what  do  you  think  I  have  seen  at 
neighbor  Young's  V 

"  I  can't  teU,  I'm  sure.  Utile  wife.  An 
elephant  ?" 

"  Your  camphor-wood  box  T 

"  No  I" 

"  Just  what  I  knew  you  would  say. 
But  it  is  true.  Mrs.  Young  says  the 
box  was  sent  to  her  by  her  brother  in 
Iowa,  six  years  ago,  and  tliat  he  fished 
it  out  of  the  Mississippi  river." 

"Stranger  I  exclaimed;  "I  will 
have  that  box,  little  wife,  if  it  costs  me 
a  thousand  dollars." 


Come  and  pay  me  a  visit  some  time, 
and  you  shall  see  that  box.  Its  con- 
tents are :  a  ragged,  twisted  and  battered 
bullet  that  came  from  the  right  shoulder 
of  one  Major  William  Ladd,  and  a  sheet 
of  faded  paper,  upon  which  is  written 
an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  L-i-t-t-1-e 
N-e-H. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OP  PERFtTMES. 

AMONG  the  many  ei^oyments  pro- 
vided for  us  by  bountifhl  nature, 
there  are  few  more  delicate,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  keen,  than  those  de- 
rived from  the  sense  of  smell.  Wlien 
the  olfactory  nerves,  wherein  that  sense 
resides,  are  struck  with  odoriferous  ema* 
nations,  the  agreeable  impression  they 
receive  is  rapidly  and  vividly  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  and  thus  acquires  somewhat 
of  a  mental  character.  Wlio  has  not 
felt  revived  and  cheered  by  the  balmy 
fhigrance  of  the  luxuriant  garden  or 
the  fioweiy  meadow!     Who  has  nol 
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experienced  the  delightftil  sensations 
caused  by  inhaling  a  fresh  breeze  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  the  flowery  tribe  ? 
that  ** sweet  south"  so  beantiAilly  de- 
scribed by  Shakspeare  as 

**  Breathing  o*er  a  bank  of  Tioleta, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.'* 

An  indescribable  emotion  then  invades 
the  whole  being ;  the  soul  becomes  melt- 
ed in  sweet  rapture,  and  silently  offers ' 
up  the  homage  of  its  gratitude  to  the 
Creator  for  the  blessings  showered  upon 
US;  while  the  tongue  slowly  murmurs 
with  Thomson : 

**Bolt  roll  jojtr  Incenae,  herbs,  and  frnita,  and 

flowers. 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him  whose  sun  exalts, 
Whose  breath  perfhmea  yon  and  whose  pencil 

paints.** 

It  is  when  nature  awakes  from  her 
long  slumbers,  and  shakes  off  the  tram- 
mels of  hoary  winter,  at  that  delightful 
season  which  the  Italian  poet  so  charm- 
ingly hails  as  the  **  youth  of  the  year," 

^  Prlmayera,  gioTenta  deU*  anno  1** 

that  the  richest  perfUmes  fill  the  atmoe- 
pbere.  The  &ir  and  fragile  children  of 
q>ring  begin  to  open  one  by  one  their 
bright  oorols,  and  to  shed  around  their 
aromatic  tressures : 

**  Vair-handed  aprlng  nnhosoms  erery  grace; 
Throws  out  the  snow'drop  and  the  crocos  first ; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet,  darkly  bine. 
And  polyanthus  of  nnnamher'd  dyes ; 
The  yellow  wall-flower  stainM  with  iron-brown, 
And  lavish  seock  that  scents  the  garden  ronnd.** 

Bat  soon — too  soon,  alas  1 — those  joys 
are  doomed  to  pass;  like  the  maiden 
ripenhig  into  the  matron,  the  flower  be- 
comes a  seed,  and  its  fragrance  would 
foreyer  be  lost,  had  it  not  been  treasured 
np  hi  its  prime  by  some  mysterious  art 
which  gives  it  fresh  and  lasting  life. 

*  The  roses  soon  withered  that  hung  o*er  the 

wave. 
Bat  some  blossoms  were  gathered  while  freshly 

they  shone; 
And  a  dew  was  distilled  from  the  flowers  that 

gave 

An  the  fragrance  of  nuBiner  when  snmmer  waa 
gone.** 

Thus  the  sweet  but  evanescent  aroma, 
which  would  otherwise  be  scattered  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  assomcfl  a  durable 
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and  tangible  shape,  and  consoles  us  for 
the  loss  of  flowers  when  nature  dons  her 
mourning  garb,  and  the  icy  blast  howls 
round  us. 

The  origin  of  perfhmery,  like  that  of 
all  ancient  arts,  is  shrouded  in  obscur- 
ity. Some  assert  that  it  was  first  discov- 
ered in  Mesopotamia,  the  seat  of  earthly 
paradise,  where,  as  Milton  says : 

**  Gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriltBroas  wings,  dispense 
Native  perftamea,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.** 

Others  that  it  originated  in  Arabia,  which 
ha9  long  exjo;  ed,  and  still  retains,  the 
name  of  the  "  .and  of  perfhmes."  What- 
ever may  be  t!ie  true  version,  it  is  evident 
that  when  man  first  discovered 

"  What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy 

reed," 

his  first  idea  was  to  offer  up  these  fra- 
grant treasures  as  a  holocaust  to  the 
Deity.  The  word  perfhme  {per^  through, 
fumum^  smoke),  indicates  clearly  that  it 
was  first  obtamed  by  burning  aromatic 
gums  and  woods ;  and  it  seems  as  if  a 
mystic  idea  was  connected  with  this 
mode  of  sacrifice,  and  as  if  men  fondly 
believed  that  their  prayers  would  sooner 
reach  the  realms  of  their  gods  by  being 
wafted  on  the  blue  wreaths  which  slowly 
ascended  to  heaven  and  disappeared  in 
the  atmosphere,  while  their  intoxicating 
fbmes  threw  them  into  religious  ecstasies. 
Thus  we  find  perfhmes  form  a  paA  of 
all  primitive  forms  of  worship.  The  al- 
tars of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  the 
temples  of  Memphis  and  those  of  Jeru- 
salem, all  smoked  alike  with  incense  and 
sweet-scented  woods. 

Among  the  Greeks,  perfhmes  were  not 
only  considered  as  an  homage  due  to  thefr 
deities,  but  as  a  sign  of  their  presenca 
Homer  and  other  poets  of  that  period 
never  mention  the  apparition  of  a  god- 
dess without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial 
clouds  which  surround  her.  Thus  is 
Cupid's  fair  mother  described  in  the 
"  Iliad,''  when  she  visits  Achilles : 

**  Celestial  Venus  hovered  o*er  his  head. 
And  roseate  ungnents  heav*nly  fragrance  shed.** 

And  in  one  of  Euripides'  tragedies,  Hip* 
polites,  dying,  exdahns,  ''Oh,  Diana^ 
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•weet  goddess,  I  know  that  thou  art  near 
me,  for  I  have  recognized  thy  balmy 
odor." 

The  nse  of  perfumes  by  the  ancients 
was  not  long  confined  to  sacred  rites. 
From  the  earliest  times  of  the  Egyptian 
empire  we  find  that  they  were  adapted 
to  private  uses,  and  gradually  became  an 
actual  necessity  to  those  who  laid  any 
claim  to  refined  tastes  and  habits.  We 
may  say  that  perfhmeiy  was  studied  and 
cherished  by  all  the  various  nations  which 
held  in  turn  the  scepter  of  civilization. 
It  was  transmitted  by  the  Egyptians  to 
the  Jews,  then  to  the  Assyrians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  and  at 
last  to  the  modem  European  nations, 
when  they  emerged  from  the  long  chaos 
of  barbarous  turmoil,  and  again  welcomed 
the  arts  of  peace. 

All  plants  and  all  flowers  exhale  an 
odor  more  or  less  perceptible — more  or 
less  agreeable.  Some  flowers,  like  that 
of  the  orange-tree  and  the  rose,  possess 
such  a  powerflil  aroma  that  it  scents  the 
air  for  miles  around.  Those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  travel  in  the  "  genial 
land  of  Provence,*'  when  the  flowers  are 
in  full  bloom, 

**  And  the  woodbine  spices  are  waited  abroad. 
And  the  mask  of  the  roses  blown," 

are  saluted  with  the  balmy  breezes  ema- 
nating ftom.  the  floral  plantations  of 
Grasse  or  Nice  long  before  they  reach 
the^L  Some  flowers  have  a  stronger 
smell  at  sunrise,  some  at  mid-day,  others 
at  night  This  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  timp  they  are  wont  to  open, 
which  varies  so  much  among  the  fragrant 
tribe,  that  it  has  allowed  a  patient  botan- 


ist to  form  a  floral  clock,  each  hour  being 
indicated  by  the  opening  of  a  particular 
flower. 

All  odors  are  not  alike  in  intensity. 
Some  flowers  lose  their  flagrance  as  soon 
as  they  are  culled ;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, preserve  it  even  when  dried.  None, 
however,  can  equal  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility the  odors  derived"  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  A  ^gle  grain  of  musk  will 
retain  its  aroma  for  years,  and  impart  it 
to  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

Odors  have  been  classified  in  various 
ways  by  learned  men.  Linnaeus,  the 
father  of  modem  botanical  science,  di- 
vided them  into  seven  classes,  three  of 
which  only  were  pleasant  odors,  viz.,  the 
aromatic,  the  fhigrant,  and  the  ambrosial ; 
but,  however  good  his  general  diviaiona 
may  have  been,  this  classification  was  far 
from  correct,  for  he  placed  carnation  with 
laurel  leaves,  and  saffh)n  with  Jessamine, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  dissimi- 
lar. Foureroy  divided  them  into  five 
series,  and  De  Haller  into  three.  All 
these  were,  however,  more  theoretical 
than  practical,  and  none  classified  odon 
by  their  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Eugene  Rimmel,  in  his  recent  work  on 
perfumes,  has  attempted  to  make  a  new 
classification,  comprising  only  pleasant 
odors,  by  adopting  the  principle  that,  aa 
there  are  primary  colors  ttom  which  all 
secondaiy  shades  are  composed,  there  are 
also  primary  odors  with  perfect  types, 
and  that  all  other  aromas  are  connected 
more  or  less  with  them. 

The  types  thus  adopted  he  tabulated 
as  follows : 


OI.ABiW. 

TTFCB. 

ODOBS  BEIiOKOne  TO  THB  BAXB  OLABfl. 

Roee 

Rose 

Geranium,  sweetbrier,  rhodium,  rosewood. 

Lily  of  the  valley. 

Acacia,  syringa,  orange  leaves. 

Lily,  Jonquil,  narcissus,  hyacinth. 

Cassie,  orris-root,  mignonette. 

Balsam  of  Pern  and  tola,  benxoin,  ityrax,  Ton- 

quln  beans,  heliotrope. 
Cassia,  unime?,  mace,  pimento. 
Carnation,  clove,  pink. 
Rosemary,  patchoulv. 
Vetivert,  cedarwoocT. 
Bersamot,  orange,  cedrat,  limette. 
Spike,  thyme,  serpolet,  maijoram. 
Spearmint,  balm,  rue.  sage, 
fiadiane,  caraway,  dill,  coriander^  fennd. 
Laurel,  peach  kernels,  mirbane. 
Civet,  musk-seed,  musk-plant. 
Oak-moss. 
Apple,  pineapple,  quince. 

Jasmine 

Jasmine 

Orange  flower, 

Tuberose. 

Orange  flower 

Tnberose 

Violet 

Violet ... 

Vanilla 

Balsamic 

Spice 

Cinnamon 

Clove 

Clove 

Camphor 

Camphor 

Sandal 

Sao&lwood 

Lemon 

Citrine 

TiSTender 

Lavender 

Hint 

Peppermint 

Aniseed.. ., 

Aniseed 

Almond 

Blttnr  Almonds 

Mask 

Musk 

Amber 

Ambeigria 

Pmit 

Pear 
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"  This,*'  he  says, "  is  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  types  to  which  I  could  reduce  my 
classification,  and  even  then  there  are 
some  particular  odors,  such  as  that  of 
wintergreen,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  introduce  into  either  class ;  nor  does 
this  list  comprise  the  scents  which  are 
produced  by  blending  several  classes  to- 
gether." 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Zimmermann, 
and  other  authors,  say  that  the  sense  of 
smell  is  the  sense  of  imagination.  There 
is'  no  doubt  that,  as  before  obseryed, 
pleasant  perfumes  exercise  a  cheering  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  and  easily  become  as- 
sociated with  our  remembrances.  Sounds 
and  scents  share  alike  the  property  of 
refreshmg  the  memory,  and  recalling 
TiTidly  before  us  scenes  of  our  past  life 
— an  effect  which  Thomas  Moore  beauti- 
ftdly  illustrates  in  his  *'  Lalla  Rookh*' : 

**  The  jonng  Arab,  haunted  by  the  imell 
Of  her  own  monntaln  flowers  aa  by  a  apell. 
The  sweet  Elcaya,  and  that  courteous  tree. 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy, 
Sees,  callM  np  ronnd  her  by  those  magic  scents. 
The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  fiither's  tents ; 
Sighs  for  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain. 
And  wlahee  e*en  its  Borrows  back  again." 

Tennyson  expresses  the  same  feeling 
in  his  «  Dream  of  Fair  Woman:" 

**  The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
PonrM  back  into  my  empty  sonl  and  ftamo 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyfiil  and  free  ftom  blame." 

Oriton,  Hippocrates,  and  other  ancient 
doctors,  classed  perfumes  among  medi- 
cines, and  prescribed  them  for  many  dis- 
eases, espedally  those  of  a  nervous  kind. 
Pliny  also  attributes  therapeutic  proper- 
ties to  various  aromatic  substances,*  and 
some  perfumes  are  still  used  in  modem 
medicina 

Discarding,  however,  all  euratwe  pre- 
tensions for  perfumes,  we  think  it  right, 
at  the  same  time,  to  combat  the  doctrines 
of  certain  medical  men  who  hold  that 
they  are  ii^urious  to  health.  It  can  be 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  use  in 
moderation  is  more  beneficial  than  other- 

*  FUny,  In  his  Natural  History,  m^itlons 
eighty-fonr  remedies  derived  from  rue,  fortv-one 
from  mint,  twenty-flve  ttora  pennyroyal,  forty* 
one  from  the  iris,  thirty-two  from  toe  rose,  twen- 
tsmne  from  the  lily,  seventeen  from  the  violet, 
•te.   (Fllny^a  Nat.  Hist.,  b.zx  and  zxi.) 


wise ;  and  in  cases  of  epidemics  they 
have  been  known  to  render  important 
service,  Were  it  only  to  the  four  thieves 
who,  by  means  of  their  famous  aromatic 
vinegar,*  were  enabled  to  rob  half  the 
population  of  Marseilles  at  the  time  of 
the  great  plague. 

It  is  true  that  flowers,  if  left  in  a  sleep- 
ing apartment  all  night,  will  sometimes 
cause  headache  and  sickness,  but  this 
proceeds  not  from  the  diffusion  of  their 
aroma,  but  ftom.  the  carbonic  acid  they 
evolve  during  the  night  If  a  perfume 
extracted  from  these  flowers  were  left 
open  in  the  same  circumstances,  no  evil 
effect  would  arise  firom  it  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  some  delicate  people  may 
be  affected  by  certain  odors;  but  the  same 
person  to  whom  a  musky  scent  would 
give  a  headache  might  derive  much  re- 
lief fh)m  a  perfume  with  a  citrine  basis. 

ImagiTiaUon  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  supposed  noxious  effects  of  per- 
fumes. Dr.  Cloquet,  who  may  be  deem- 
ed an  authority  on  this  subject,  of  which 
he  made  a  special  study,  says  in  his  able 
treatise  on  olfkction :  **  We  must  not  fbr- 
get  that  there  are  many  effeminate  men 
and  women  to  be  found  in  the  world  who 
imagiM  that  perfumes  are  injurious  to 
them,  but  their  example  can  not  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  bad  effect  of  odors. 
Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Capellini  relates  the 
story  of  a  lady  who  fanded  she  could 
not  bear  the  smell  of  a  rose,  and  fainted 
on  receiving  the  visit  of  a  fHend  who 
carried  one,  and  yet  the  flower  was  only 
artificial:' 

Were  any  other  aigument  wanting  to 
vindicate  perfhmes  from  the  aspersiona 
cast  upon  them,  we  would  say  that  we 
are  prompted  by  a  natural  instinct  to  seek 
and  e^Joy  pleasant  odors,  and  to  avoid 
and  reject  those  unpleasant ;  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  to  suppose  that 
Providence  has  endowed  us  with  this  dis- 
cerning power,  to  mislead  us  into  a  plea- 
sure firaught  with  danger  or  discomfort 


I 


*It  is  related  that  during  the  great  plagn 
which  visited  Marseilles,  fonr  robbers,  who  nai . 
become  associated,  invented  an  aromatic  viD^;ar 
by  means  of  which  they  could  rob  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  without  any  fear  of  infection:  This 
vinegar  was  lonjg  known  in  France,  nnder  the 
name  of  ^'  Vlnaigre  des  quatre  Voleurs,**  and 
gave  the  first  idea  of  Toilet  Vinegar. 
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LEARNING  TO  SKATE. 


'^  "no  you  I 


skate  ?" 

-m !  not  much.    Do  yoa  f ' 

**  Oh,  yea  I  Fm  pamianaUiy  fond  of 
it  1     Fm  BO  Borry  you  don't  skate  V 

"  Perhaps  I  could  learn.  I  could  like 
an^f  thing  that  you  liked — ^but,  there's  our 
turn — ^now  !"  and  away  the  couple  went, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  in  the  German. 

The  speakers  were  Miss  Oylwell,  of 
Fifth  ayenue,  and  Bob  Frothlngham,  a 
favorite  in  society,  of  no  particular  place. 
Scene:  Mrs.  Smythe's  mansion,  on  the 
avenue  above  mentioned,  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  gaslight,  long,  crowded 
room,  music,  thirty  couple  swaying  and 
whirling  about  in  the  German. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  another 
pause.  Miss  Oylwell,  flirting  her  fan,  and 
looking  very  warm,  continued,  enthusi- 
astically : 

**  You  muit  learn,  Mr.  Frothingham. 
Why,  I  never  dreamed  that  a  man  who 
dances  as  you  dance,  didn't  know  how 
to  skate." 

^  It  wasn't  so  fashionable  when  I  was  in 
my  youth,"  her  partner  was  about  to  con- 
fess, but  he  checked  himselfl  He  passed 
for  a  good-looking  man  of  from  thirty-ttiree 
to  thirty-five,  and  if  he  were  any  older  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  it  a  secret  He 
was  quite  the  best  dancer  in  the  room ;  in 
fiict,  he  had  been  chosen  by  Mrs.  Smythe 
to  lead  the  German,  and  she  had  kindly 
given  him  the  richest  girl  on  the  list  for 
bis  partner.  Here  was  a  chance  it  would 
be  madness  to  neglect  From  two  to 
three  hours  with  the  richest  girl  in  the 
room,  young  and  pretty  besides,  and  the 
prospect  of  leading  her  down  to  the  flve- 
o'dock  hot  supper  1 — Mr.  Frothingham 
had  considered  himself  '*  in  clover  "  un- 
til that  unlucky  reference  to  skating. 

^  Have  you  heard  that  old  Doubleday 
has  left  his  wife  f '  he  asked,  quite  for- 
getting the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  anxiety  to  change  the  drift  of 
Miss  Oylwell's  thoughts. 

She  opened  her  blue  eyes  widely,  but 
answered  him  quite  unembarrassed : 

**  La,  yes,  a  week  ago.  Fm  going  to 
Central  Park  to-morrow.  Didn't  you 
think,  when  you  came  in,  that  the  skat- 


ing, would  be  good  by  that  time?  It 
was  so  splendidly  cold." 

"  It  woe  cold,"  asserted  her  partner. 

"  Oh,  freezingl  The  ice  will  be  beau- 
tifbl  to-morrow — ^I  know  it  wilL  It's  so 
ftmny  you  don't  skate  1  That's  the  rea- 
son Fve  never  met  you  at  our  Pond,  I 
suppoea  I  and  Carrie  have  season-tick- 
its  to  the  Pond.  But,  we're  going  to  the 
Park  to-morrow,  for  a  Uttle  esBtra  ftm. 
I  do  vM  you  were  going,  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham. Do  go.  You  can  learn  in  a  little 
whila  You  dance  ao  beauttftally,  Fm 
sure  you'll  skate  to  perfection.  Do  you 
know,  I  believe  I  could  skate  out  this 
whole  German  on  the  Ice,  without  a 
single  &lse  step.  Will  Herring  says  I 
never  look  so  well  as  when  Fm  on  the 
ice.  You  ought  to  see  me  in  my  skating 
costuma" 

<«  I  should  like  to,  very  much ;  though 
Fm  sure  it  would  be  utterly  impoeslble 
for  you  to  look  better  than  you  do  this 
minute.  In  my  eyes,  a  woman  always 
looks  prettiest  in  ball  costume — and 
yours,  Miss  Oylwell,  is  exquisite." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Frothingham.  I  ex- 
pect it  ie  pretty — ^it  cost  enough." 

*'  The  cost  would  be  nothing,  if  there 
was  not  a  handsome  girl  to  wear  it" 
The  gentleman  got  out  this  tremendous 
falsehood  with  the  ease  of  long  practice. 
It  might  have  been  worn  by  an  angel, 
yet  had  it  liot  been  cut  in  the  latest  mode 
and  been  of  the  richest  material,  it  would 
not  have  awakened  his  sense  of  beau^. 
Miss  Oylwell,  for  her  part,  having  only 
sported  expensive  things  for  a  year  or 
two,  also  still  estimated  them  very  much, 
as  she  had  naieely  confessed,  at  their 
cost. 

'*  La,  you  needn't  think  to  flatter  me — 
Fm  used  to  it,  and  it  don't  have  the  least 
efitect,"  she  cried,  merrily.  '*  WUl  He^ 
ring  said  he  should  be  at  the  Park  at 
two  o'clock  to-morrow.  Fd  like  awftilly 
to  make  him  jealous.  I  do  wish  you'd 
call,  and  go  with  me,  Mr.  Frothingham. 
We'll  go  in  the  carriage,  and  then  send 
it  back." 

This  was  an  invitation  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. To  be  actually  asked  to  the 
Oylwell  House,  to  be  promised  a  drive 
in  their  carriage,  and  the  privilege  of 
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eecorting  and  taking  care  of  Miss  Oylwell, 
at  Central  Park,  where  many  would  see 
his  good-fortune,  lifted  him  up  to  the 
seventh  heayen  of  hope.  But  he  kept 
sinking,  as  fiist  as  he  rose.  Who  was 
this  "  Will ''  whom  she  had  twice  men- 
tioned, and  whom  she  wanted  to  make 
Jealous  f — and,  oh,  gracious  1  if  she  should 
insist  upon  his  trying  to  skate  1 

However,  before  the  German  and  the 
supper  were  over,  he  was  in  for  it  He 
had  promised  Hiss  Oylwell  that  he 
would  go  with  her  to  the  Lake  and  that 
he  would  bring  a  pair  of  skates.  What 
was  left  of  that  night,  after  Mrs.  Smythe's 
Cterman  was  over,  was  spent  by  Mr. 
Frothingham  in  a  state  of  agitation 
which  precluded  kny  thing  like  real  re- 
pose. He  had  struggled  for  twenty 
years  to  make  his  fortune  by  marrying 
one  to  his  hand,  and  had  never  been 
nearer  to  it  than  now.  Miss  Oylwell 
evidently  fiivored  him.  She  had  blushed 
at  some  of  his  compliments,  which  was 
high  testimony  in  &vor  of  the  effect  tbey 
had  produced,  for  she,  although  but 
eighteen,  was  quite  inured  to  flattery. 
She  had  actually  urged  him  to  escort  her 
to  the  Park.  Ah  I  if  it  had  only  been 
summer-time,  what  a  happy  man  he 
would  haye  been  I  Then,  with  soft  airs, 
and  soft  perfumes,  and  soft  music,  he 
might  press  her  soft  hand  softly,  and  be 
as  soft  upon  her  as  he  chose.  *  All  things 
would  have  smiled  upon  him.  But  in 
winter  1 — ugh!  he  shivered  under  the 
bed-dothes,  as  he  thought  of  it  The  wind 
was  so  rough,  aud  his  nose  always  got 
purple,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  ice 
would  faring  on  his  rheumatism.  He 
should  have  to  rise  by  eleven  o^clock  to 
make  his  toilet ;  and,  be  he  ever  so  careful 
about  it,  he  was  afraid  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  bad  night's  rest,  of  broad  sun- 
light and  glaring  snow.  He  should  look 
at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  did  the 
previous  evening,  where  U|e  shaded  gas- 
lights of  Mrs.  Smythe's  rooms  told  no 
tales  of  vinegar-rouge  and  hair-dye,  of 
incipient  wrinkles  and  artistic  enamel- 
ing. 

It  would  not  do  to  lie  awake  thinking 
of  it,  for  the  less  he  slept  the  older  he 
should  look ;  so  he  &irly  forced  himself 


into  a  slumber  from  which  lie  was 
awakened  about  ten  A.  h.,  by  dreaming 
that  he  was  dancing  the  German  with 
Miss  OyiweU  on  a  glass  floor,  made  of 
ice,  and  that  he  slipped,  fell  and  broke 
his  false  nose,  and  that  Miss  Oylwell 
laughed  outrageously. 

Now  his  nose  was  not  fUse,  although 
some  other  of  his  features  were,  and  he 
sprung  up  in  bed,  rubbing  it,  and  glad 
that  it  was  only  a  dream.  He  got  up 
and  drew  aside  the  window-curtain. 
Every  thing  was  glittering  and  sparkling. 
It  was  cold — steady,  crackling  cold. 
His  wild  hope  that  there  might  be 
a  thaw  congealed  at  once.  Two  or 
three  times,  while  dressing,  he  felt  tempt- 
ed to  break  the  engagement,  and  thus  lose 
the  chance  to  make  a  more  important 
one.  But  he  had  not  labored  twenty 
years  to  give  up  now.  'He  would  go— 
he  would  make  himself  agreeable — ^if 
necessary,  he  would  skate. 

Bracing  himself  vrith  three  cups  of 
strong  coffee  and  a  dozen  fded  oysters, 
he  sallied  out,  a  well-made-up  and  ele- 
gant looking  gentleman,  gloved,  cloaked 
and  fUrred'  in  the  latest  style.  His  first 
duty  was  to  buy  a  pair  of  skates ;  a  shop 
stood  ready,  not  &r  from  the  restaurant 
where  he  had  breakfasted.  The  willing 
clerk  showed  him  a  dozen  different 
styles;  avowing  his  ignorance  of  such, 
things  and  that  he  wanted  *<  the  best," 
he  paid,  with  an  inward  groan,  for  the 
pair  of  patent  self-adjusting,  self-regulat- 
hig,  self-balancing,  lightnmg  skates  which 
were  selected  for  him,  slung  them  over 
his  arm  with  an  air  of  one  familiar  with 
the  slippery  afEairs,  and  picked  his  way 
to  the  house  of  the  rich — ^the  inmieasur- 
ably,  uncountably  rich,  heiress. 

The  carriage  was  already  at  the  door, 
and  in  the  reception-room,  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham was  introduced  to  Carrie,  a  younger 
sister  who  had  not  yet  "  come  out,"  and 
Mr.  Herring,  no  doubt  the  "  WiU "  of 
whom  be  had  heard.  They  were  all 
ready,  and  eager  to  start 

'*  You've  kept  us  waiting  ten  minutes,** 
cried  Miss  OylwelL 

»* Really,  have  I  now?  That's  un- 
pardonable; but  that  awkward  dezk 
was  so  long  fitting  my  skates." 
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**  A  flew  pair  f  *  asked  Mr.  Herring, 
politely. 

'*  He  doesn't  skate — but  I'm  going  to 
learn  bim  how/'  said  Miss  Oylwell ;  *'  let's 
be  off,  or  the  ice  will  be  too  crowded." 

They  took  their  seats  in  the  carriage ; 
the  horses  dashed  off,  glad  to  be  moying, 
in  such  weather ;  it  seemed  to  Frothing- 
ham  that  they  were  not  oyer  three  min- 
utes going  the  three  miles  to  the  Lake. 
His  companions  were  fhll  of  frolic.  The 
girls  were  bewitching,  in  their  scarlet  pet- 
ticoats and  Polish  boots,  then:  coquettish 
skating  caps  and  ermine  ftirs ;  the  cold 
air  only  made  their  cheeks  red  and  their 
eyes  bright,  and  their  white  foreheads 
whiter,  while  poor  Frothingham's  eyes 
were  full  of  water,  and  his  handkerchief 
in  constant  use.  He  did  his  best,  how- 
ever, to  be  agreeable,  concealing  the  an- 
guish at  his  hearty  under  a  demeanor  of 
youtbful  gayety,  all  the  time  conscious 
that  he  was  watched  with  Jealous  eyes  by 
the  handsome  and  healthy  young  fellow 
opposite,  who,  finding  that  he  was  not 
to  sit  by  Miss  Oylwell,  made  himself  as 
comfortable  as  possible  by  the  side  of 
laughing  Miss  Carrie. 

**  Here  we  are  1  oh,  look,  look  I  what 
crowds  I  Won't  we  have  a  jolly  time  V* 
and  Miss  Oylwell  clapped  her  hands. 

'*  I  wish  it  were  another  German,  in- 
stead of  this,"  sighed  her  companion,  in 
her  ear,  pressing  her  hand,  as  he  assisted 
her  out  of  the  carriage. 

**  I  don't,  sir ;  don't  you  see,  we  can 
dance  all  the  year  round ;  but  *  skating 
comes  but  once  a  year  I'  You'll  like  it 
as  well  as  I,  when  you  get  used  to  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  will ;"  and  he  escorted  her 
toward  the  ladies'  dressing-room ;  but  she 
wasn't  a  bit  cold,  and  wanted  her  skates 
on  immediately. 

One  thing  he  could  do  gracefully,  and 
that  was  to  kneel  to  fasten  on  her  skates ; 
but  he  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  strapping.  They  were  on,  all 
right,  and  the  other  couple  stood  wuting 
for  them. 

"  Now  put  on  yours,  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham." 

"  Oh,  not  just  yet  Til  watch  you 
awhile  first" 

Miss  Carrie  darted  off  by  herself,  with 


school-girl  freedom,  while  Mr.  Herring 
and  the  heiress  glided  off  gracefully,  look- 
ing so  handsome,  happy  and  well-mated, 
that  the  forlorn,  forsaken  one,  sitting  there 
by  himself,  would  have  ground  his  false 
teeth  with  jealousy,  had  he  not  been 
afraid  of  injuring  the  enamel 

Every  once  in  a  while  they  skated 
up  to  him,  pausing  to  urge  him  to  try  his 
luck  on  the  ice;  and  every  time  the 
young  man  appeared  more  easy,  happy 
and  self-assured,  and  the  girl  more  ra- 
diantly beautiful.  The  exercise  sent  the 
warm  blood  to  their  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  merriment1)ubbled  up  in  their  hearts. 

**  If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  I'm 
lost,"  murmured  Frothingham,  when  they 
sailed  away  for  the  fourth  time.  **  Here, 
boy,  put  on  these  doosed  things  forme." 

When  they  again  came  gliding  into 
port,  convoying  Carrie  also,  he  had  braced 
himself  to  the  undertaking. 

"  I  guess  I'll  try  it  this  time,"  he  mur- 
mured, as  the  heiress,  all  glowing  and 
sparkling,  sped  up  to  him.  ^  Wait  a  min- 
ute, till  Mr.  Herring  gets  out  of  the 
way," — for  something  told  him  who  was 
his  most  dangerous  rival,  and  he  did  not 
like  the  cool,  laughing  light  in  the  young 
man's  eyes. 

"  Oh,  ni  get  out  of  your  way.  Come, 
Carrie," — and  away  they  flew. 

"  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  take  a 
chair  ? — they're  so  much  more  comforta- 
ble for  ladies,"  asked  her  partner,  tiying  to 
prolong  the  dreadflil  moment  when  he 
was  to  balance  himself  on  those  treach- 
erous instruments  of  torture  strapped 
firmly  upon  his  slender  feet 

^*Tou  can,  if  you  prefer  one,"  with  a 
little,  sarcastic  laugh.  "  I  thought  chairs 
were  for  invalids  and  old  folks." 

Horrible!  did  she  suspect? — ^be  must 
make  an  effort  She  was  growing  im- 
patient to  be  away  again — he  could  see 
that,  plainly. 

"  What  spirits  you  have.  Miss  Oylwell ! 
and  how  charming  you  look.  Perfectly 
charming,  upon  my  word  I  Your  cheeka 
are  like  roses.  Yout  don't  seem  a  bit 
cold,"  he  rattled  on,  to  draw  her  atten- 
tion from  his  efforts  to  stand  on  the 
smooth,  glistening  surface,  which  mock* 
ed  his  distress. 


LEABNING  TO  SKATE. 


ISI 


^  Cold  ? — ^I  guess  not  That  last  race 
put  me  all  in  a  glow.  You  do  first-rate. 
Indeed,  you  do.     Now,  then,  strike  out" 

**  What  do  jou  mean  by  strike  out  ?" 

**  This  way,*' — and  she  showed  him. 

Despair  will  sometimes  do  what  noth- 
ing less  could  accomplish.  In  sheer  des- 
peration Frothingham  *'  struck  out,"  and 
to  his  own  agreeable  astonishment,  he 
did  not  bring  up  on  his  back. 

**  You  do  better  than  I  expected.  Isn*t 
it  nice  ?  Once  you  get  used  to  it,  and 
you'll  like  it  better  than  the  German. 
Now,  take  my  hand,  and  weUl  go  slowly 
along  together.  That's  it  All  you  want, 
Mr.  Frothingham,  is  confidence." 

"  It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  been  lack- 
ing in  that,"  thought  he,  his  spirits  rising 
with  this  little  success,  and  his  teeth  ceas- 
ing to  chatter. 

"  Who  could  help  learning  with  such 
a  teacher,"  he  whispered,  as  soon  as  he 
could  command  his  voice,  holding  yery 
tightly  to  the  little  hand  nestled  in  his. 
**  Ah,  Miss  Oylwell,  if  I  could  only  hope 
—could  only  dare  to  aspire  to  the 
thought  that  you  might  be  my  teacher 
through  life — ^to  teach  me  all  those  sweet 
— ah-h !"  and  he  clung  tighter,  and  very 
nearly  slipped  up,  having  come  into 
slight  contact  with  a  passing  demoiselle. 

"  What  on  earth  is  there  that  you  don't 
know  already  ?  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't 
presume  to  teach  you — any  thing  but 
skating,"  replied  the  heiress,  looking  at 
him  with  the  most  innocent  expression. 

*'  You  know  what  I  mean,  dear,  dear- 
est Miss  Oylwell  I  You  can  teach  me 
to  love — to  adore — to  kneel  at  your  feet 
in  worship" — and  Just  then,  forgetting  his 
new  art  in  his  old  one,  his  heels  fiew 
from  under  him,  and  he  came  down  on 
his  knees  in  good  earnest  Several  of  the . 
people  about  them  laughed,  and  as  the 
pretty  girl  who  was  helping  him  up  did 
the  same,  he  was  fain  to  Join  in,  though 
he  felt  dreadAiUy  Jarred. 

"^  Thank  fortune,  I  didn't  fall  on  the 
back  of  my  head ;  my  wig  might  have 
come  off,"  was  his  secret  rejoicing. 

*^  1  didn't  expect  you  to  kneel  in  this 
crowd,"  said  the  Ireiress,  with  a  soft, 
tancy,  piquant  look,  which  might  have 
been  encouraging,  or  might  have  been 


prompted  merely  by  girlish  fim.  He 
chose  to  consider  it  encouraging,  and 
the  pain  went  out  of  his  knees,  and  he 
began  to  feel  less  cold,  and  to  believe  that 
he  could  learn  to  skate  for  the  sake  of 
an  interest  in  the  oil  region,  and  a  place 
of  shelter  in  the  avenue. 

'*  Let  us  find  a  quiet  place  and  sit  down 
a  little  while,"  he  said.  "  I've  something 
very  particular  to  say,  and  I'm  afiraid — ^" 

^*  Of  tripping  up?  I  couldn't  possibly 
sit,  now,  when  I  am  so  warm ;  I  should 
take  cold.  Mamma  has  ordered  me 
not  to ;"  and  looking  about  her — "  see ! 
that's  Will  I  Doesn't  he  skate  magnifi- 
cently ?     CJome,  tiy  again."  . 

Her  suitor  tried  again ;  and  ever  as  he 
slid  slowly  along,  clinging  timidly  to  the 
heiress'  hand,  Will  Herring  shot  past 
them  like  an  arrow,  returned,  circled 
about,  cut  the  most  intricate  patterns  in 
the  ice  before  their  faces,  skimmed  away 
Uke  a  swallow,  back  again,  around,  off, 
near,  far,  amid  admiring  cheers,  followed 
by  her  eyes,  until  her  companion  grew 
desperate,  and  resolved  to  draw  her  away 
from  that  dangerous  rivalry,  let  what 
would  come.  With  wild  ambition  to 
achieve,  he  struck  out  bravely,  and  the 
heiress  glided  by  his  side,  her  eyes,  how- 
ever, still  fixed  upon  the  champion  skat- 
er's retreating  form. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  warning. 
Too  late.  The  couple  were  quite  beyond 
a  stake  marked  **  dangerous,"  the  ice  was 
cracking  beneath  their  feet,  the  water  was 
rising  over  it  a  step  or  two  away.  Light 
and  skillful  as  Miss  Oylwell  was,  she 
could,  even  then,  have  turned  away,  and 
.  escaped  the  consequences  of  her  care- 
lessness, but  poor  Frothingham  could 
not  turn  himself  a  hair's^breadth,  and 
clung  tenaciously  to  her  hand,  dragging 
her  down  with  him.  There  was  a  shriek 
— surely,  not  Tier  voice ! — a  splash,  crash, 
splash,  and  both  were  fiotmdering  In  the 
water.  Men  dashed  aimlessly  about,  and 
women  screamed. 

"  Stop  yer  yellin'  I"  roared  an  ungal- 
lant  policeman,  to  the  excited  crowd, 
"  and  keep  back,"  as  he  run  up  with  a 
plank ;  "  t'ain't  deep  enough  to  drowu'd 
'em,  but  it's  too  cold  to  feel  good." 

His  advice  was  obeyed  by  the  most, 
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bnt  one  young  man,  who  had  been  rods 
away  the  previous  minute,  could,  not  be 
held  back,  and  sprung  into  the  water  as 
naturally  as  a  Newfoundland. 
'  "  Get  her  on  the  plank,"  shouted  the 
policeman,  and  while  he  stayed  one  end 
of  the  board  on  firm  ice,  the  young  man 
assisted  the  young  lady  to  a  foothold  ; 
tlien  a  dozen  bands  reached  out  and 
pulled  her  to  ojgua  firma^  and  her 
rescuer  gave  his  assistance  to  her  com- 
panion, still  floundering  and  splashing 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  splintered  ice. 

For  a  moment  all  was  fuss  and  con- 
fhsion ;  then  Will  Herring,  dripping  and 
steaming,  was  clasping  Miss  Oylwell's 
wet  gloye  and  looking  yery  much  as  if 
be  wanted  to  kiss  her. 

**  Oh,  Will,  it  was  so  good  of  you  to 
get  me  out** 

^  But  you  mustn't  stand  here,  not  a 
moment  Is  the  carriage  waiting  ?  Yes, 
I  see  it.  Just  coming  up.  Will  any  one 
lend  the  young  lady  a  dry  sbawl  or  two  ? 
We  will  drive  home  as  fkst  as  the  horses 
will  take  us.  You'll  both  take  your 
death  of  cold.     Come,  Frothingham." 

But  no  Frothingham  answered. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  Where  can  he  be  ? 
Didn't  he  get  out?"  anxiously  cried  Miss 
Oylwell,  while  little  Carrie  cried,  and  Her- 
ring, shivering,  looked  about  for  his  rival. 

There  was  no  Frothingham  to  be  seen ; 
yes — no  1  no  Mr.  Frothingham,  but  an- 
other person  who  certainly  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  water,  though  how 
A«,  too,  came  wet  and  shivering,  no  one 
could  say.  But  two  persons  went  into 
the  water,  and  1Mb  was  not  one  of  them. 

Thik  was  quite  an  elderly  man ;  his 
bead  was  bald,  and  looked  pitiful,  with- 
out any  hat,  that  article  being  still  afloat 
in  the  air-hole.  There  was  something 
else  beside  the  hat — ^it  n^ay  have  been  a 
wig.  '  • 

Looking  twice  and  thrice,  and  seeing 
no  one  else  but  this  half-drowned  indi- 
vidual, light  broke  gradually  upon  Will 
Herring,  though  it  was  all  dark  yet  to 
Miss  OylwelL 

**  €k>od  heavens  I  Frothingham,  is  this 
you  r*  he  burst  forth. 

Miss  Oylwell  looked,  and  gave  a  little 
screamu 


^  If  it's  you,  pray  come  along.  The 
lady  will  freeze  to  death."  The  fortune- 
hunter  gave  one  glance  at  the  heiress' 
face,  and  saw  that  the  game  was  all  up 
for  him. 

*'  I  can't  nor  won't  go,  till  I  find  my 
teeth,"  he  muttered,  apeaking  as  plainly 
as  chattering  toothless  Jaws  would  allow 
him.  **  They  cost  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars  before  gold  went  up,  and  they'd  be 
twice  that  now.  Won^t  some  fellow  dive, 
and  find  my  teeth  ?  PU  give  five  dollars 
to  anybody  that'll  get  my  teeth." 

♦*  That  wouldn't  pay  for  gettin'  wet," 
sung  out  a  rough  chap. 

"  Well,  ten,  then,"  he  moaned,  in  dea- 
peration. 

**  Offer  a  reward,  and  come  away. 
You'll  take  your  death-cold,"  remonstrat- 
ed WUL     "  The  ladies  can't  wait" 

*' I  don't  want  them  to;  Til  get  a  pri- 
vate vehicle,  and  go  to  my  hotel." 

"  Good-by,  then,"  cried  out  Will,  and 
we  are  afraid  there  was  triumph  in  hit 
voice. 

It  was  no  time  to  stand  upon  cere- 
mony, and  Miss  Oylwell  hurried  home  to 
dress.  The  next  day  she  was  on  the  ioe 
again  with  Will  Heiring,  not  a  bit  daunt- 
ed by  yesterday's  misfortune ;  but  alas, 
Mr.  Frothingham  was  no  more  seen  by 
her  side.  Neither  was  he  met  again,  for 
some  weeks,  at  German  or  soiree.  Up- 
on sending  to  inquire  after  his  health. 
Miss  Oylwell  learned  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  by  influenza,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  the  following  character- 
istic bUlU-dotUB  : 

*'Mi8S  Oylwell — ^As  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  your  solicitations  that  I  attempt- 
ed to  learn  to  ikate.  I  must  hold  you  di- 
rectly responsible  ror  the  efiects  of  the 
acciaent  which  followed. 

"  I  send  you  the  bill : 
Hxn  Otlwbix, 

To  It.  Frothinaham^  Db. 

To  one  set  of  teeth,  (which  were  not 

recovered,)       ....   $160  W 
"  one  hat,         -         -         -         -  4  W 

**  one  wig,  •         •         •         -       iO  M 

•*  d&magea  dothhig,  -         •         •  50  00 

'*  doctor's  attendance,    •         -         •     100  00 

Total,  ....       ISSMOO 

^  Please  remit  by  bearer." 

Miss  Oylwell  wastm  honest  young  wo* 
man,  and  seeing  the  Justice  of  this  d^ 
mand,  she  immediately  settle^  the  bilL 
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^ 


The  ramor  of  her  engagement  to  Will 
Herring  was  quite  pieyalent  before  Mr. 
Frothingham  got  oat  again.  That  gen- 
tleman ia  etill  nnequaled  in  the  (German, 
and  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  him 
blush.  Bat  he  has  been  known  to  do  it 
— ^when  some  nnconscions  fair  one  has 
chanced  to  ask  him,  if  he  is  fond  of 
skating? 


ON  GROWING  OLD. 

THE  life  of  most  of  us  is  a  continoal 
looking  forward  to  old  age,  which  yet 
the  m^or  portion  of  mankind  are  not 
destined  to  reach.  We  anticipate  what 
to  most  of  us  will  neyer  aniye,  and  we 
are  far  more  actiye  in  making  proyision 
for  a  state  of  existence  whidi  we  may 
neyer  experience  than  we  are  in  preparing 
ourselyes  for  the  dread  certainty  which 
awaits  us  all,  and  may  overtake  any  of 
us  at  any  moment  We  act  thus  in  obe- 
dience to  a  law  of  our  nature,  whidi,  in 
compelling  Us  to  self-preseryation,  com- 
pels ua  also  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  in 
reference  to  our  bodily  wants  which  is 
analogous  to  the  instincts  of  certain  of 
the  animal  tribes,  and  urges  us  to  accu- 
mulate the  means  of  defense  against  woes, 
and  wants,  and  deprivations  which,  like 
multitudes  of  them,  we  may  never  have 
to  encounter.  That  others,  and  not  our- 
selves, should  profit  most  by  this  law,  in 
no  way  impeaches  the  wisdom  or  the 
bounty  of  the  great  lawgiver.  8ie  w% 
non  wjbiB  seems  to  be  an  inexorable  can- 
on in  the  regulation  of  all  haman  affairs 
— ^inexorable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ten- 
deriy  considerate  and  beneficent  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

We  all  look  forward  to  old  age,  and 
we  expect  that  it  will  &11  to  our  lot  be- 
cause it  does  &11  to  the  lot  of  many ;  and, 
in  our  imagination,  we  are  apt  to  paint 
it  in  hues  brighter  or  sadder  than  the 
truth,  accorduag  to  our  varying  temper- 
aments, and  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  we  attach  to  our  ideas  of 
comfort  and  repose ;  not  knowing,  or  not 
•ufficiently  realising,  the  fact  that  it  is 
ourselves  of  the  present  who  create  our- 
selves of  the  future,  and  that,  as  our 
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youth  and  maturity  are,  so  shall  our  old 
age  be,  if  we  are  privileged  to  grow 
old.  For  that  old  age  is  a  privilege, 
and  was  intended  to  be  so,  there  is  no 
question.  • 

What  is  it  to  grow  old?  For  one 
thing,  it  is  to  suffisr  losses — ^losses  the 
saddest  and  heaviest  that  humanity  can 
suffer.  There  is  the  loss  of  youth  and 
strength,  and  the  phyidcal  powers  of 
manhood.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to 
surrender  t^ese,  and  to  take  up  with  fee- 
bleness and  decrepitude  instead,  and  from. 
being  hale  and  vigorous  to  become  de- 
pendent on  the  kind  offices  of  others ; 
but  it  is  still  worse  to  have  to  part  with 
all  the  romance  of  one's  youth — to  be 
made  aware  by  painftd  degrees,  as  the 
humiliating  conviction  steals  over  us, 
that  the  fires  of  the  mind  are  smoldering 
while  the  bodily  energies  are  waning — 
to  feel  that  the  exhilarating  fi^eshness  of 
life  has  worn  off,  and  to  have  to  mourn 
with  the  poet,  who  says : 

^  There*B  not  a  Joy  the  world  can  give  like  that 
it  takeB  awaj, 
When  the  ftill  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in 
f6ellng*B  doll  decay." 

Happily,  however,  this  greater  loss  is 
not  inevitable,  and  the  best  and  the 
wisest  livers  do  not  suffer  it :  the  mind 
need  never  grow  old  if  we  would  culti- 
vate it  as  we  ought ;  the  heart  and  the 
affections  may  be  kept  fresh  and  green, 
and  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  a  man's 
nature  may  be  alive  and  flourishing, 
though  the  almond-blossom  be  white  on 
his  head,  and  decay  have  made  inroads 
upon  his  bodily  powers.  It  is  our  own 
fitult,  as  it  is  also  our  most  fearfiil  calam- 
ity, if  we  suffer  our  A^orte  to  grow  old ; 
and  the  secret  of  keeping  them  ever 
young  is  one  and  the  same  with  that 
which  keeps  the  life  unsullied  and  the 
conscience  pure. 

Then  there  is  the  bitter  loss  of  Mends 
and  kindred ;  he  who  grows  old  sees  those 
he  loves  best  drop  around  him,  one  by  one, 
beneath  **  the  grassy  fringe  of  the  open 
grave  ;**  and  he  feels,  as  they  are  torn 
from  him,  that,  because  they  are  no  more, 
he  also  is  no  more ;  that  is,  he  is  not 
the  man  he  was ;  for,  inasmuch  as  he 
lived  in  them,  he  was  a  part  of  them. 
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and  they  of  him,  and,  as  one  follows  an- 
other into  the  silent  land,  he  feels  him- 
self in  a  manner  disintegrated,  his  whole 
being  broken  up,  and  that  without  the 
poller,  perhaps  also  without  the  will,  to 
reconstruct  itself.  It  may  be,  too — in- 
deed, it  is  often  recurring — that  a  man 
finds  the  ambition — ^let  me  say  the  no- 
ble ambition — of  a  life  brought  to  a/suc- 
cessM  consummation  just  at  the  crisis 
when  all  who  would  haye  gloried  in  his 
success  and  shared  in  his  triumph  have 
made  their  final  exit  firom  the  stage. 
We  desire  prosperity  chiefiy  in  order 
that  those  who  loye  us  and  who  encour- 
aged us  in  the  strife  may  witness  and 
participate  in  our  reward ;  and,  lo  I  when 
the  stake  is  won  there  is  not  a  single 
familiar  voice  to  ay  "  Well  done  P' 

But  the  vast  mass  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  grow  old  are  not  prosperous. 
Of  the  msjority  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
they  never  knew  what  prosperity  was ; 
they  fail  altogether  to  win  in  playing 
the  game  of  life ;  and  to  them  old  age 
means  not  merely  the  decay  of  the  natural 
powers,  but  consequent  helplessness  and 
privations.  How  is  it  with  the  general- 
ity of  working  men,  artisans,  laborers, 
and  small  tradesmen  who  have  families 
to  rear  ?  During  their  years  of  health 
and  strength  they  are  waging  that  **  eter- 
nal war "  against  poverty,  striving  and 
struggling  to  maintain  their  ofibpring, 
and  to  pay  their  humble  way  honestly 
in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Bo  long  as 
they  have  health  and  strength  they  man- 
age, to  use  their  own  expression,  to  rub 
on  somehow  or  other,  and,  taking  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  to  do  tolerably 
well ;  but  when  health  fails,  every  thing 
fii.il8 — ^they  faU  helpless  at  once,  and  of- 
ten the  ruin  that  comes  upon  them  is 
sudden  and  complete.  This  sad  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  workman  is  ever 
recurring.  The  strong,  vigorous  man 
who,  up  to  fifty-five  or  sixty,  has  earned 
bis  full  wages  and  lived  in  comparative 
comfort,  is  suddenly  prostrated  by  a  cold 
or  chill,  or  by  the  exhaustion  of  over- 
time, and  can  no  longer  perform  his  fair 
stroke  of  work  ;  and  he  is  shifted  into 
the  background,  either  discharged  as  un- 
serviceable,  or  allowed  as  a  fkvor  to 


make  himself  as  useful  in  the  workshop 
as  he  can  at  half  a  workman's  pay. 

How  often  have  I  seen  this  melan- 
choly sight — the  sight  of  a  veteran  work- 
er reduced,  after  half  a  century  of  toil, 
to  live  upon  half-rations  when  his  need 
was  at  the. greatest  1  and  how  often  have 
I  marveled  in  silent  admiration  of  the  pa- 
tience and  magnanimity  of  the  sufierers. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who  laug^ 
at  the  idea  of  being  old  at  sixty,  and  who 
will  declare  that  the  period  of  the  grand 
climacteric  is  the  very  prime  of  life.     I 
once  knew  a  musical  aspirant  who  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  began  to  take  element- 
ary lessons  in  the  art  of  playing  the  fid- 
dle, who  would  confess  to  no  stiffness  of 
the  finger-Joints  at  that  ripe  age,  and  who 
actually  learned  to  demi-semi-quaver  it 
in  tolerable  style  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.     The  other  day  I  met  in  my 
walks  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  mus- 
cular school,  who,  numbering  eighty-two 
years,  was  mounted  on  a  thorough-bred, 
and  cantering  across  country  in  t^e  face 
of  driving  gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  accord- 
ing to  his  use  and  wont — he  always 
bracing  himself  up  by  a  brisk  ride  on 
Saturday  for  the  duties  of  the  desk  and 
pulpit  on  Sunday.     A  personal  friend,  a 
most  industrious  UtUrateur^  when  veil- 
ing on  four-score,  began  a  huge  literary 
undertaking,  which  some  men  would  re- 
gard as  the  work  of  a  life,  and,  after  com- 
pleting it  in  his  eighty-third  year,  was 
ready  for  another  engagement     These 
are  the  sort  of  men  who  never  grow  old, 
who  have  some  inherent  quality  in  the 
constitution  of  mind  or  body,  or  both, 
which  thrust  infirmity  aside.     Such'  a 
man  was  Teniers,  who  painted  better 
than  ever  after  he  was  eighty ;  and  such, 
a  man  was  Titian,  who  worked  almoet 
up  to  ninety ;  and  there  always  are  and 
have  been  such  men  to  be  found ;  but 
we  can  not  class  these  men  with  ordi- 
nary mortals,  but  must  regard  them  as 
abnormal  specimens  of  the  race. 

As  a  rule,  men  feel,  on  arriving  at 
sixty-one  or  sixty-two,  that  their  "  way 
of  life  has  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yelloipv 
leaf"  and  the  images  that  fill  their  minds 
and  give  them  most  content  arc  those  of 
rest  and  retirement,  and  fineedom  ih>ni. 
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Che  cares  of  the  world.  "  At  sixty/'  says 
one  who  wrote  from  experience,  "the 
ties  of  busy  and  social  life  become  loos- 
ened npon  ns :  we  are  no  longer  climb- 
ing,  competing,  or  straggling,  or  we  can 
no  longer  do  either  with  effect.  The 
stronger  and  more  enterprising  are  press- 
ing forward  themselves,  and  age  finds  it- 
self compelled  to  leave  to  them  what  it 
has  become  unable  any  longer  to  pursue. 
Hence  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
turns  and  weans  the  mind  from  the  am- 
bitions and  excitements  of  worldly  life, 
or  makes  disappointment  the  result  of 
any  pertinacious  effort  to  be  the  bustling 
actors  and  contenders  that  we  may  have 
been  before.  The  veiy  changes  in  our 
body  prevent  and  dishicline  us  from  be- 
ing any  longer  wrestlers  or  combatants 
in  that  arena  which  we  are  about  to  be 
withdrawn  from.  Our  frame  and'fhnc- 
tlons  have  been  expressly  constructed  so 
as  to  produce  this  effect  upon  us  at  this 
period  of  our  earthly  duration.  These 
alterations  disable  the  individual  spirit 
from  being  or  doing  any  longer  what  it 
was  and  did  in  its  younger  capacities. 
The  internal  changes  increase  as  we  ad- 
vance to  seventy  years  and  beyond ;  and 
thereby  the  mind  Is  brought  into  a  state 
of  vacancy,  quiet,  and  serenity  as  to  all 
the  endangering,  agitating,  and  occupy- 
ing pursuits,  passions,  projects,  conflicts, 
and  perturbations  of  the  present  world, 
which,  by  their  opposing  effects,  exclude 
the  due  consideration  of  any  other.  To 
all  these  old  age  brings  its  natural 
anodynes,  the  sedatives  that  act  most 
efficaciously  on  the  ethereal  nature  of 
its  vivacious  personality,  and  which  grad- 
ually draw  the  spirit  to  that  pausing 
tranquillity  of  thought  and  feeling,  that 
suspension  of  all  that  would  impede  its 
better  thoughts  and  fhrther  improve- 
ment, which  peculiarly  suits  the  grander 
objects  that  are  now  awaiting  it,  and  to 
which  nature  is  pressing  it  with  an  ac- 
celerated force  and  irresistible  certainty." 
These  are  sage  and  well-considered 
words,  which  are  worthy  to  be  had  in 
remembrance. 

We  not  unfrequently  see  persons  who, 
on  the  approach  of  age,  set  up  a  deter- 
mined and  desperate  fight  against  it, 


asserting  their  maturity — ^not  to  say  then: 
youth — by  every  means  they  can  com- 
mand. I  make  no  distinction  between 
the  sexes  in  this  respect,  having  remark- 
ed that  the  quarrel  with  old  Time  is 
maintained  as  doggedly  by  one  sex  as 
the  other.  Both  alike  struggle  against 
the  advance  of  the  destroyer,  and  are 
equally  unscrupulous  in  their  endeavors 
to  cheat  him.  They  pad  themselves; 
they  dye  their  hair ;  they  buy  Juvenile- 
looking  wigs,  or  brutuses,  or  fronts,  or 
drooping  ringlets,  or  fierce  moustaches, 
or  bushy  whiskers  ;  they  paint,  and 
powder,  and  lay  on  cosmetics ;  nay, 
some  of  them  will  enamel  their  skin,  and 
even  Adopt  fiilse  features :  and  they  thus 
succeed,  or  think  they  succeed,  in  push- 
ing off  some  score  of  years  or  so  fr^m 
their  apparent  age.  Others,  as  if  in  de- 
rision of  this  class,  are  idtogether  as 
careless :  they  yield  without  the  slightest 
protest  or  struggle  to  on-coming  Time, 
and  passively  let  him  "  claw  them  in  his 
clutch,  and  ship  them  into  his  land," 
witliout  saying  "By  your  leave."  They 
are  seen  to  slouch  and  stoop  under  the 
burden  of  years  the  moment  they  feel  it ; 
they  parade  their  gray  or  grizzled  hair; 
they  will  not  8i4>plement  a  tooth  that  falls 
out,  though  the  dentist  lives  but  over  the 
way :  they  will  do  nothing,  in  short,  to 
cloak  or  screen  the  ravages  of  age,  but 
rather  glory  in  revealing  them.  A  writer 
of  gentle  humor  who  has  often  amused  me 
and  who  has  said  some  charming  things 
"  concerning"  this  very  subject  of  growing 
old,  is  angry  with  the  class  first  above  de- 
scribed :  he  would  like  to  see  them  ruth- 
lessly shorn  of  their  paddings  and  trim- 
mings and  fiilsifications  of  all  kinds,  and 
would  have  them  tumble  to  pieces  in  his 
presence,  and  reap  the  shame  which  he 
conceives  they  deserve.  I  don*t  know 
what  to  say  to  this,  but  I  more  than  sus- 
pect that,  if  the  veiy  mishap  he  would 
call  down  upon  them  were  to  happen  In 
his  presence  to  any  sophisticated  septua- 
genarian, he  would  be  the  drst  to  run  and 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  help  to  put  them 
together  again,  and  see  them  all  into  the 
nearest  cdb  and  on  the  way  home.  There 
are  worse  mistakes  tolerated  in  society 
than  the  silly  artifices  by  which  the  old 
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endeavor  to  perpetuate  the  form  and 
oomelinees  of  tibeir  youth. 

As  regards  the  advantage  of  old  age 
to  the  individual,  more  might  be  said 
than  I  have  either  space  or  inclination 
to  set  down ;  but  it  would  not  be  dedr- 
able  to  insist  too  much  upon  the  personal 
benefit  separately  ttom  the  general,  inas- 
much as  they  can  hardly  coexist  separ- 
ately. He  who  is  privileged  to  lead  a 
long  and  protracted  life  undoubtedly 
receives  a  great  blessing ;  indeed,  if  he 
use  it  aright,  the  greatest  earthly  blessing 
he  could  recdve  or  desire ;  for  he  receives 
the  Ailfillment  of  one  of  the  earliest  prom- 
ises made  by  God  to  his  human  creatures. 
But,  in  the  grateful  reception  and  right 
use  of  the  gift,  he  benefits  others  as  much 
as  himself:  if  they  see  him  employed  in 
doing  good,  or  suffering  the  pains  and  in- 
firmities that  accompany  declining  years 
with  a  patient  and  cheery  spirit;  if  they 
remark  in  him  a  growing  and  glad  ex- 
pectation of  the  better  country  to  which 
he  is  going,  and  see  that  that  in  which 
he  la  lingering  wanes  in  his  estimation — 
the  feelings  of  reverence  and  veneration 
will  arise  toward  him  in  their  hearts ; 
and  they  can  not  give  room  to  such  feel- 
ings wiUiout  being  benefited  themselves. 

And,  apart  from  any  benefits  of  this 
kind,  it  is  a  fact  that  old  age,  even  when 
attended  with  its  usual  infirmities,  may 
be  made,  and  frequently  Is  made,  one  of 
the  happiest,  if  not  the  happiest,  of  all  the 
periods  of  life.  We  can  see  that  it  is  usu- 
ally so  with  old  people  who,  possessing 
competence,  the  fruit  of  their  own  indus- 
try, a  truly  religious  spirit,  and  an  average 
degree  of  health,  are  able  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  their  time  to  the  ao^eliora- 
Uon  of  the  lot  of  others,  to  the  improve- 
'ment  of  their  own  intellectual  faculties, 
and  to  the  preparation  for  and  anticipation 
of  that  fiiture  abode  of  peacefhl  enjoyment 
of  which  their  prolonged  days  upon  earth 
are  an  earnest  and  a  foretaste.  To  all 
the  consuming  cares  and  agitating  excite- 
ments of  life  they  have  bidden  a  lasting 


and  final  adieu :  they  have  no  worldly  am- 
bitions, no  quarrels  and  resentments,  no 
disturbing  elements  to  ruflie  the  temper 
or  arouse  the  passions ;  the  vicissitudes 
of  politics,  the  changes  of  society,  the 
course  and  mutations  of  public  affairs  and 
events,  affect  them  less  and  less,  and  the 
more  they  become  alienated  from  them 
the  more  completely  they  live  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  and  ei\joy  the  tranquil  hap- 
piness which  is  peculiar  to  their  condition. 
Bome  persons  hardly  begin  to  live  at  all, 
in  tlie  true  sense  of  the  word,  until  ad- 
vancing age  has  shifted  them  aside  and 
away  from  the  tumultuous  highways  of 
the  world.  A  man  of  seventy-five  once 
said  to  his  friend, "  I  have  lived  more, 
and  I  seem  to  have  lived  longer,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  since  I  left  off  busi- 
ness, than  during  the  fifty  years  that  pre- 
ceded them.  I  could  tell  the  story  of 
those  business  years,  passed  in  the  shop, 
warehouse,  or  counting-house,  in  a  ftw 
words,  and  yet  they  would  comprise  the 
whole  history  of  my  youth  and  manhood ; 
while  I  could  not  najrate  the  story  of  the 
years  that  followed  them  without  occu- 
pying whole  days  in  the  narration ;  the 
former  period  is  a  void  in  my  imaginatioa 
compared  with  the  latter,  which  is  full 
of  interesC*  Such  experience,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  is  not  at  all  uncommon ; 
for  routine  is  the  sepulcher  of  the  mind 
and  memory. 

I  have  one  remark  to  add  in  conclusion. 
Seeing  that  old  age  has  been  granted  to 
the  privileged  few  for  definite  purposes — 
the  improvement  of  itself  to  wit,  and 
impartiog  a  beneficial  influence  to  others 
— ^it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  afford  no 
pretext  for  lazy  self-indulgence  and  ia« 
action.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  showa, 
that  no  community  could  prosper  without 
the  services  and  influence  of  the  aged, 
the  aged  are  bound  to  i>eiform  their  need* 
ed  service  and  exercise  their  guiding  in^ 
fluence  so  long  as  they  have  the  capacity 
for  so  doing,  '*  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be 
loosed,  or  the  goldtti  bowl  be  broken." 
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THE  annonnoemeiit  in  Uteraiy  cirda 
that  General  Robert  £.  Lee's  work 
on  the  late  Rebellion  is  In  press  createB 
oonsiderable  interest  as  to  its  nature. 
It  is  not,  we  are  adTised,  a  histoiy  of 
his  campaigns,  bat  a  general  survey  of 
the  causes,  purposes,  and  results  of  XhJ 
war,  and  in  pitfticular,  a  defense  of  the 
Ck>njfederate  authorities  against  charges 
of  complid^  in  cruelty  to  prisoners  of 
war.  It  is  certain  that  some  defense  is 
needed,  fbr,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the 
late  **  President'*  DaTls,  his  advisers  and 
hiB  chiefe  in  command,  rest  under  a 
weight  of  evidence  of  cruelty  to  helpless 
captives  which  must  consign  their  mem- 
ories (o  an  infiunous  fltme  if  it  be  not  re- 
lieved by  counter  testimony.  General 
Lee  is  reputed  to  be  an  honorable,  up- 
ri^t  man— one  who  would  scorn  to 
eommit  so  Inhuman  an  act  as  to  starve 
a  prisoner ;  but,  the  awftil  array  of  proof 
educed  at  the  trial  of  Wirz,  and  ih>m 
the  testimony  of  the  skeletons  in  our 
midst  who  came  out  of  the  prison-pens 
of  Andersonville,  Saulsbuiy,  etc,  leaves 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  acts 
charged  were  committed  by  Lee's  sub- 
ordinatesw  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Gten- 
enl  Lee  can  dear  the  memories  of  Win- 
der and  Wirzf  superiors  ih)m  the  stain 
which  now  attaches  to  them. 

Tlie  Journey  of  observation  and  explo- 
ration by  Frofl  Agassiz  and  his  friends; 
up  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  across 
ftlM  Andes,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
Interesting  results.  Letters  from  the 
party  annomioe  sucji  a  discovery  of  new 
spedes  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  in- 
saolB  as  most  render  necessary  new  edi- 
tions of  all  recent  works  on  Natui;al 
History.  Indeed,  the  numbers  of  these 
new  spedes  la  so  great  as  to  threaten 
to  confound  many  preconodved  and  pre- 
xoodved  prindples  of  distribution  and 
Classification.  The  valley  of  the  Ama* 
son,  with  iti  primeval  forests  of  exceed- 
ing denseness-— with  a  flora  and  ihuna 
of  bewildering  ridmess — tuider  Pn^ 
▲gaasiz'  visitation,  gives  promise  of  pre- 
aentinf  soch  rewards  of  natural  sdence 


as  will  turn  the  heads  of  Naturalists  and 
Physicists.  While  the  Professor  pro- 
poses as  the  more  immediate  object  of 
his  search  an  examination  of  the  life  in 
the  Amazon  waters  and  In  its  forests,  yet 
his  wdl-known  interest  in  Physical  Na- 
ture nuULes  it  certain  that  his  observa- 
tions on  the  Geology  and  Geography  of 
the  countiy  will  prove  of  exceeding  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  return  of 
the  party  and  the  announcement  of  the 
results  of  the  Journey  will  be  awaited 
with  the  keenest  anxiety  by  all  interest- 
ed in  their  labora 

A  somewhat  singular  and  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  books  must  be 
written  regarding  the  volume  recently 
issued  \jj  the  Appletons  from  the  pen 
of  James  Buchanan — being  a  defense 
of  the  last  months  of  his  administration 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
a  work  of  such  importance  should  fidl 
almost  still-bom  from  the  press  is  re- 
markable. Considering  the  eminence 
of  the  writer,  and  the  importance  of  his 
subject-matter,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
his  **  History "  would  create  something 
of  a  imioHon  in  the  book  trade — ^would 
have  a  large  sale — ^would  exdte  the  live- 
liest interest  and  thej  keenest  criticism  in 
literaiy  and  political  circles.  Not  one 
,  oi  these  results  has  followed.  Few  per- 
sons have  seen  the  volume,  fewer  have 
read  it,  and  fewer  still  have  deemed  it 
worthy  of  notice.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  great  a  fiiilure,  in  a  book  sense,  as 
the  writer's  administration  was  in  a  po- 
litical sense;  and,  like  all  attempts  to 
reverse  an  overwhelming  public  opinion, 
its  very  fidlure  in  its  purposes  must  add 
to  the  dissatisfiiction  fdt  toward  the  spe- 
cial pleader  for  his  errors  and  his  weak- 
ness. Few  men  who  have  occupied,  in 
this  country,  an  exalted  position,  have 
leas  respect  for  their  virtues,  less  consid- 
eration ibr  their  opinions,  less  interest  In 
thdr  lives,  than  James  Buchanan. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Art 
Journal  gives  a  capital  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Leasing,  the  great  Dusseldorf  painter, 
and  reproduces,  on  wood,  his  two  great 
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works  on  the  life  of  John  Hose,  yiz.: 
**  Hubs  Preaching,"  and  "  Hubs  before  the 
OounciL"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  third  and  greatest  picture  of  that  series 
should  haye  been  omitted.  "  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  John  Hubs  "  unquestionably, 
is  Lesshig's  masterpiece.  It  was  brought 
to  this  countiry  by  the  late  John  G. 
Boker,  and,  ttom  1846  up  to  the  final 
scattering,  in  1862,  of  his  once  ikmous 
*'  Dusseldorf  Collection,"  the  great  paint- 
ing adorned  the  walls  of  the  gallery  in 
New  York,  commanding,  we  may  say, 
more  attention  fW>m  visitors  than  any 
single  work  ever  exhibited  in  America. 
In  1859  Boker  disposed  of  his  magnifi- 
cent and  costly  collection  to  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Derby,  but,  ere  long,  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  sent  these  precious  works  of 
Lessing,  Andreas  Auchenbach,  Hubner, 
Gamphausen,  Gud^,  Sohn,  Leu,  Stein- 
bruck,  Preyer,  Hasencleyer,  Hildebrand, 
etc.,  into  yarious  hands,  and  the  great 
collection  was  no  more.  Lessing's  "  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Hubs  "  was  reserved  by  Mr. 
D^r'^v,  carried  by  him  to  Europe,  exliib- 
ited  in  Berlin,  and  finally  sold  for  a  large 
sum  to  the  Prussian  king,  in  whose  col- 
lection it  now  remains.  This  item^  we 
trust,  will  g^ve  the  AH  Journal  data 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  its  record 
of  Lessing's  works.  And,  we  may  add, 
it  could  hardly  find  a  more  pleasing 
theme  for  an  interesting  paper  than  a 
history  of  Mr.  Boker's  collection  here  re- 
ferred to. 

Ozdy  two  pensioners  of  the  Revolution 
remain  1  When  William  Hutchins,  of 
Penobscot,  Maine,  and  Lemuel  Ck)ok,  of 
Clarendon,  Orleans  county.  New  York, 
pass  away,  the  books  will  be  closed  for- 
ever. One  by  one  the  links  of  the  cliain 
that  bound  us  to  the  *'  times  which  tried 
men's  souls"  have  been  severed,  until 
now  only  two  are  left  What  golden 
links  these  should  be  to  those  who  now 
enjoy  the  heritage  won  by  the  sacrifices, 
the  endurance,  the  patriotism,  of  our 
Others !  In  the  midst  of  our  own  ex- 
citing aflkirs,  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  men  of  1776.  They 
were  the  Apostles  of  Democracy — ^the 
founders  of  the  Republic  whose  greatness 
now  is  a  world's  wonder.    But  two  of 


them  are  left  to  us  I  What  shall  we  do 
to  express  our  reverence  for  them  ere 
they,  too,  depart  ?  A  Journalist  suggests 
that  a  proclamation,  or  military  general 
order,  should  announce  the  decease  of 
the  last  man  of  the  twain.  Why  wait 
for  that  solemn  moment  to  commemor- 
ate their  virtues,  and  to  express  the  Na- 
tional obligation  to  them  ? 

Wonders  will  not  cease.  This  West^ 
em  World,  called  the  "  New  World,"  it 
almost  daily  ofiJoring  new  matter  for  the 
astonishment  of  the  world — ^the  "old 
world."  Our  people,  our  institutions, 
our  progress,  our  resources,  our  spirit — 
all  are  themes  of  study  and  remark 
abroad.  And  now  that  men  of  science 
begin  to  tap  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
ag|98,  and  to  discover  in  the  wrinkled 
fixmt  of  our  hills  and  the  fUrrows  of  our 
valleys,  evidences  of  a  pre-Adamite  his- 
tory which  prove  the  new  world  to  be 
the  old,  the  abstract  as  well  as  material 
interest  in  our  country  may  be  said  to 
be  culminating  in  a  grand  climax  of 
wonder.  The  vexed  qnestionvof  man's 
age  no  longer  depends  for  its  solutioa 
upon  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  the  temples 
of  Upper  Egypt,  the  records  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese ;  nor,  indeed,  upon 
the  remains  of  the  submerged  villageB 
in  the  Switzerland  lakes ;  for  in  America 
are  evidences  of  a  pre-historic  man  which 
must  transfiar  to  our  soil  the  chief  inter- 
est of  explorers  in  the  mystery  of  Uie 
human  race.  Who  built  the  mounds  of 
America  ?  Men  with  hands,  men  with 
tools,  men  with  intelligence,  men  at 
war  with  men,  men  living  in  communi- 
ties ;  and  they  lived,  in  all  probability, 
long  before  the  earliest  record  of  Egyp- 
tian existence.*  Who  built  the  temples 
of  Yucatan  ?  Men  who  lived  in  great- 
ness and  glory  when  the  temples  of  Ab- 
syria  were  yet  unbuilt  Who  worked 
the  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  dislocating 
vast  crystals  of  copper  which  ages  of 
(UMi  have  covered  only  to  be  reexhumed 
by  the  modem  man  ?  Now  there  cornea 
fit>m  the  land  of  Aurifem — the  literally 
ffoiden  territories  of  the  &r  West — news 
of  discoveries  which  open  anew  the 
question  of  man's  age  and  the  human 
race's  first  habitat    The  remaini  of  » 
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species  of  quadruped,  twice  as  large  as 
the  Asiatic  elephant,  have  been  found  at 
Meagher's  Bar,  in  Montana,  side  by  side 
with  a  splendidly-preserved  human  Jaw, 
which  must  have  belonged  to  a  man 
twice  as  large  as  the  present  race  of  men. 
Careful  examination  of  ftirther  remains, 
Ihere  exhumed,  lead  men  of  science  to 
think  that  a  new  fleld  of  antiquarian  re- 
search has  been  opened,  where  least  ex- 
pected. As  the  Rocky  Mountain  range 
is  now  conceded  to  be  the  oldest  (geo- 
logically,) range  of  hills  in  existence, 
-why  should  not  its  yalley  recesses  and 
river  courses  have  been  peopled  at  an 
age  when  the  Egyptian  plains  were  under 
the  sea  ?  It  remains  for  those  learned 
in  the  lore  of  the  hills  to  answer. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  magazine 
in  Great  Britain  has  ceased  to  be  **  an 
event "  in  the  British  literary  world.  So 
numerous  are  the  monthly  magazines 
and  quarterlies  in  the  kingdom,  that  a 
new-comer  scarcely  adds  weight  to  their 
influence,  orlvnewed  interest  to  current 
literature.  For  so  small  a  state,  the 
number  of  English  periodicals  is  amaz- 
ing. When  we  announce  that  there  are 
a  dozen  monthly  magazines  to  our  three 
or  four,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  British  mind  and  taste 
are  catered  for  by  their  better  class  of 
periodical  publishers.  It  proves  two 
things :  first,  that  the  English  people  are 
neaden;  second,  that  their  culture  is 
adndrable.  The  latest  ''candidate  for 
public  honor"  is  called  "  The  Argaty:' 
It  is,  like  the  OomhiU,  Ltmdon  Society, 
J3L  James,  Temple  Bar,  Traam^e,  MeMSr 
lan%  ShUHnff^  Leisure  Hour,  Chambers*, 
AS,  the  Tear  Bound,  StaBpenny^  Bnglish 
WimarCs,  OoQmrris,  Beniley^s,  VieUnia, 
etc.,  devoted  to  miscellany  of  the  highest 
order — tales,  poems,  art,  travel,  society 
sketches,  etc.  Considering  the  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  monthlies,  and  the  emi- 
nence of  the  publishers  (Sampson  Low, 
Son  &  Company,)  much  was  expected 
of  the  Argosy.  That  it  is  a  disappoint- 
ment^ we  believe,  is  conceded.  It  is 
neither  particularly  fresh,  vigorous,  origi- 
jtal  nor  piquant ;  it  is  of  that  awra/ge  ex- 
cellence which  appertains  to  the  other 
magazines,  neither  better  nor  worse — 


good,  but  not  strikingly  so,  without  any 
speddlitS  or  any  individuality.  If  it 
proves  a  success,  as  a  publisher's  venture, 
we  shall  be  surprised. 

Our  Congressional  and  State  laws  are 
strangely  one-sided,  in  some  respects; 
and,  what  is  still  more  strange  is  the  fisMSt 
that,  though  the  inequality  and  injustice 
done  a  certain  class  are  confessed,  no  one 
seems  disposed  to  correct  the  wrong. 
We  may  refer  especially  to  the  want  of 
protection  to  authors,  both  English  and 
American.  While  we  protect  our  arti- 
sans and  manufacturers  by  patent  laws 
and  tariff,  we  offer  the  writer  no  '*  pro- 
tection "  whatever.  Our  authois  have  a 
copyright  assurance  here;  but,  of  what 
practical  value  is  it  if  any  publisher  can 
appropriate  English  or  German  or  French 
works  at  his  pleasure  ?  Our  market  is 
so  glutted  with  the  works  of  foreign 
pens,  that  native  writers  are  given  the 
''cold  shoulder,"  with  a  matter-of-fact 
air  which  \b  humiliating.  Why  should 
this  be  ?  Why  should  not  our  writers  and 
thinkers  be  encouraged  to  labor  as  well  as 
our  iron- workers  ?  If  any  Just  or  sensible 
reason  has  been  given  for  this  non*pro- 
tection  of  American  authors,  we  have 
not  read  or  heard  of  it  In  these  days 
of  "  reconstruction,"  a  little  agitation  of 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  American  au- 
thors would  do  no  harm. 

What  a  deluge  of  things,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  have  we  had  for  the  holi- 
days, under  the  head  of  "gift  books!" 
Our  publishers  seem  to  have  riin  mad  on 
the  mere  matter  of  expense  in  illustration 
and  binding — the  text  forming  the  least 
item  of  expense;  but  the  lact  that  the 
most  expensive  works  have  sold  with  the 
beKt  material  results  (profits,)  proves  our 
publishers^  shrewdness  in  providing  for 
their  market  Many  of  the  books  intro- 
duced— ^and  perhaps  the  best — were  "  ap- 
propriated," from  foreign  sources.  The 
fingers  on  one  hand  would  probably  in- 
dicate the  number  of  original  American 
contributors  to  th»  series  named.  Not 
that  our  authors  and  artists  are  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  works  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence ;  but  the  temptation 
to  take  a  good  thing  which  can  be  had 
without  price  is  too  great,  we  suppose; 
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and  oar  authors  and  artists  are  made  to 
take  the  background,  flrom  no  lin  of 
their  own.  How  easily  all  this  oould 
be  rectified  if  purchasers  would  giye  a 
preference  for  home  productions  I 

One  of  our  magazines  publishes  the 
scraps,  memoranda,  mai^ginal  notes  and 
hints  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  seems  as  if, 
when  a  man  becomes  noted,  he  has  no 
privacy,  no  thoughts,  no  habita,  which 
are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  pubUc  gaze. 
The  yery  fact  of  fietme  seems  to  imply  a 
public  right  to  all  an  author's  thoughts, 
feelings,  passions  and  wishes — ^to  all  that 
he  does  and  sayB ;  and  when  a  Boswell 
is  not  in  attendance  upon  his  steps  to  jot 
down  his  sayings  and  to  note  his  acts, 
after  death  his  desks,  trunks,  private 
drawers,  portfolios,  books,  letters  and  ac- 
counts are  ransacked,  and  their  contents 
noted.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  Mends  should  have 
permitted  this  publication  of  memoranda, 
which,  had  the  author  been  told  would 
hare  been  made  public,  he  must  have 
destroyed — every  one  of  them.  Men  of 
note  should  take  warning ;  should  occa- 
sionally overhaul  thebr  desks  and  bum 
every  thing  which  they  do  not  care  the 
public  eye  shall  see.  There  is,  apparent- 
ly, no  other  safe  course,  if  an  author  or 
a  public  character  has  in  his  possession 
personal  matter  and  data  which  he  would 
be  mortified  and  annoyed  to  see  made 
public 

A  leading  Journal  says:  "Thomas 
Corwin  died  on  the  18th.  He  was  one 
of  the  beet  and  brightest  of  that  won- 
derftil  race  of  big-brained  men  whom 
the  West  is  now  contributing  to  the  na- 
tional politics,  and  who  may  be  fairly 
said  to  constitute  a  new  and  most  potent 
agent  in  shaping  the  National  destinies. 
They  are  the  first  real  apostles  of  democ- 
racy the  world  has  seen."  This  is  ran- 
dom writing.  Thomas  Corwin  was  of 
a  pcut  generation  in  age,  thought,  feeling, 


principles.  He  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig, 
a  co-worker  with  John  J.  Crittenden, 
Thomas  Ewing,  John  Bell,  Edward 
Everett,  etc.,  unquestionably  true  to  the 
Union  and  to  the  principles  of  Clay.  We 
Imew  him,  and  mourn  his  loss  as  tliat  of 
a  good,  and, in  some  sense,  a  great  man; 
but  that  he  was  a  type  of  the  intellect 
which  to-day  is  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  republic,  we  do  not  conceive  to  be 
true.  The  "  big-brained  men  whom  the 
West  is  now  contributing  to  the  National 
politics"  stand  upon  a  platform  which 
Corwin  not  only  never  would  have  con* 
structed,  but  which  he  could  not  cor- 
dially sustain.  Let  us  be  just  to  the  dead 
and  the  living  alike  in  recurring  to  the 
acts  and  attributes  of  those  who  are  no 
more. 

In  our  January  number  we  referred 
(article  <' Gorilla,")  to  the  foct  that  Da 
Chaillu  had  again  gone  to  the  Femand 
Yaz  country  in  order  to  explore  the  re- 
gion inhabited  by  the  "  King  of  Beasts." 
We  now  have  word  fh>m  the  daring  man 
of  science  and  trade.  He  succeeded  in 
penetrating  to  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  when,  in  an  alter- 
cation between  his  servants  and  the 
natives,  a  woman  was  accidentally  shot. 
This  led  to  an  attack  upon  Du  Chaillu'a 
party  and  property,  and  a  destruction  of 
life,  limb  and  effects  followed  which 
wound  up  the  expedition,  compelling  it 
to  return  to  the  coast  Hie  leader,  how- 
ever, preserved  his  journal  and  astronomi- 
cal observations,  fh)m  which  he  will  pre- 
pare a  volume.  He  is  now  in  England, 
and  soon  may  be  expected  to  report  some 
of  the  results  of  his  researches  in  lectures 
which  he  is  to  deliver  before  the  sodedea 
Great  interest  attaches  to  his  develop- 
ments. We  prophesy  that  his  old  oppo- 
nents vrill  discover  in  his  '*  loss  of  all 
his  natural  history  collection,"  a  new 
evidence  of  the  explorer^s  want  of  cor- 
rect determination  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  gorilla. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  BY  LAND. 

W  UUTKIt  IK  THE  WOOD  CHBE  COUKTRI. 


THE  "  lodgo  in  that  vaM  nildemeBs," 
prepared  bj  La  Boude  aa  architect 
In  cbiel^  was  a  rimple  log-hoiue,  thirteen 
by  Sneen  feet,  well  put  together,  and 
«  chinked,"  after  the  maimer  of  pioneers' 
huta.  The  roof  vas  of  polea,  well 
thatched  nrer  with  long  marsh  grass, 
held  down  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  In 
tbto  BoUdfltmctore  were  cat  the  door  and 
window — cart4)oaTds  forming  the  door 
and  parchinenl  the  window-frame.  To 
bnlld  the  chimney  required  a  good  deal 
of  skill,  as  the  clay  was  poor.  It  was 
pet  np,  however,  bnt  wbvn  settled  to  en- 
Joy  tbemsclTes,  upon  their  first  fire  down 
It  tumbled,  to  the  confbsion  of  alL  The 
"  Canucke  "  grew  iolky  over  thdr  IhUure, 
and  Uilton  and  Cbeadle  bad  to  torn  to 
and  tiy  their  skill,  which  produced  a 


capital  flue  of  green  wood  nnd  Btone*. 
which  br&Tc^ly  Blood  the  winter's  rigitr. 
Inside,  to  render  the  mom  higher  and 
warmer,  the  gronnd  was  escaTited  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet.  Then,  while  Cheadle 
and  Braneau  went  off  to  Carleton  fi>r  a 
Block  of  pemmican, Hilton  and  La  Bonde 
prepared  bunks  for  their  bods,  wliich, 
filled  wilhdrygrasBaud  a  buffalo-robe  ta 
each,  made  luxurious  couches.  Tables 
were  made  tKtm  the  cart-boards,  and 
other  adjuncts  introduced,  which  render- 
ed "Fort  Hilton"  as  snug  as  llie  adven- 
turers could  dedre. 

But,  winter  in  that  far  northern  lati- 
tude means  cold — keen,  Intense,  pro- 
tracted— It  implies  suffering  to  man 
and  beast — danger  fh>m  a  short  sup- 
ply of  game  and  other  necessaries  to 
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strength  and  health.  For  all  contingen- 
cies the  perseyering  men  tried  to  be 
prepared,  but  they  had  trials  upon  them, 
as  we  shall  see,  which  seriously  tasked 
their  powers  of  endurance  and  their 
patience. 

Of  the  Wood  Crees,  among  whom 
they  were  to  tarry  for  the  season,  they 
Bald : 

"  They  are  of  different  habits  and  dis- 
I)08itlon  to  their  relatives,  the  Crees  of 
the  Plains — a  race  of  solitary  trappers 
and  hunters  on  foot,  contrasted  with  a 
race  of  gregarious  horsemen.  They  are 
yery  peaceable,  and  pride  themselves  up- 
on an  honesty  unknown  among  their 
lawless  br^hrcn  of  the  prairies.  During 
the  six  months  we  spent  among  the 
Crees  of  the  Woods,  we  had  not  occasion 
to .  complain  of  a  single  theft  Three 
months  of  this  time  we  lived  among 
them  entirely  alone,  and,  although  they 
often  importuned  us  to  give  them  differ- 
ent things'  to  which  they  took  a  fancy, 
they  never  offered  to  dispute  our  right 
of  ownership. 

V  "  They  are  most  expert  trappers  and 
hunters  of  moose,  and  occasionally  seek 
buffalo  when  they  enter  the  skirts  of  the 
woods  in  severe  winters.  They  are  fkr 
better  clothed  and  equipped  thail  the 
Plain  Indians,  being  able  to  obtain  what 
they  may  require  at  the  trading-posts  in 
exdiange  for  ftirs.  But  they  often  suffer 
severely  fh>m  starvation,  as  moose  are 
ikow  becoming  scarce ;  while  the  Plain 
Orees^  following  the  buflblo,  seldom  lack 
ibod,  although  they  possess  little  market- 
able property  wherewith  to  buy  clothes 
and  luxuries  at  the  forts.  These  In- 
dians, and  indeed  all  others  we  met  with, 
managed  their  families  admirably.  An 
Indian  child  is  seldom  heard  to  cry,  and 
matrimonial  squabbles  seem  unknown. 
Oar  friend,  Eeenamontiayoo,  was  a  most 
affectionate  husband  and  &ther,  and  his 
wiib  and  children  obeyed  him  at  a  word, 
evidently  looking  up  to  him  as  a  supe- 
rior being,  to  be  loved  with  respect 

**  Among  the  things  which  struck  us 
when  we  became  more  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians,  was  the  ab- 
sence of  deformity  and  baldness,  or  gray 
balr»  among  them.    The  former  may  no 


doubt  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence 
of  *  natural  selection,'  and  perhaps  the 
careful  setting  of  the  iniknts*  limbs  in  the 
'  moss-bag,'  or  Indian  cradle.  This  is  a 
board  with  two  side  flaps  of  cloth,  which 
lace  together  up  the  center.  The  child 
is  laid  on  its  back  on  the  board,  packed 
with  soft  moss,  and  laced  firmly  down, 
with  its  arms  to  its  side,  and  only  its 
head  at  liberty.  The  cradle  is  slung  on 
the  back  of  the  mother  when  traveling, 
or  reared  against  a  tree  when  resting  in 
camp,  the  child  being  only  occasionally 
released  fh>m  its  bondage  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  little  prisoners  are  remark- 
ably good ;  no  squalling  disturbs  an  In- 
*dian  camp,  and  strict  obedience  is  ob- 
tiiined  without  recourse  to  corporeal  pun- 
ishment. 

"On  one  occasion  Kekekooarsis  ar- 
rived in  a  state  of  great  excitement  fh)m 
domestic  troubles.  He  had  sold  one  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage — after  the  In- 
dian fashion — for  a  horse,  but  his  un- 
grateful son-in-law,  after  carrying  off  his 
bride,  returned  in  the  night  and  stole 
back  the  horse  given  in  payment  Keke- 
kooarsis, indignant  at  such  behavior,  re. 
taliated  by  secretly  fetching  his  daugh- 
ter home,  and  was  now  in  considerable 
fear  of  the  disappointed  bridegroom, 
who  he  anticipated  might  do  him 
bodily  ii^Jury,  and  begged  us  to  give  him 
shelter  for  the  night,  lest  he  should  be 
waylaid  on  his  return  home  in  the  dark. 
This  we  of  course  granted,  but  his  ap- 
prehensions appeared  to  have  been 
groundless,  for  the  husband  bore  his  loss 
with  perfect  indifference,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  regain  his  wife." 

The  season  of  food-seeking  com- 
menced at  once.  La  Hondo  constituting 
himself  hunter  in  chief,  laid  the  snares 
for  small  game,  and  scoured  the  country 
around  for  **  sign  "  of  buffisilo — almost  the 
sole  support  of  the  tribes  in  those  regions 
during  Uie  long  weary  months  fK>m  Sep- 
tember to  May.  A  few  moose  are  to  be 
had,  but  only  the  best  of  hunters  can 
take  these  noble  animals ;  to  the  great 
mass  of  Indians  moose-meat  is  a  great 
rarity.  The  boflklo  flnequent  the  plains 
or  open  patches  in  the  forest  where  they 
are  pnraaed.    To  the  plains,  eighty  milet 
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from  their  fmng  retreat,  La  Ronde 
and  Cheadle  reeolyed  to  proceed,  and 
preparations  were  made  accordingly. 
They  were  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
boy — ^the  Bon  of  the  hunter,  Keenamonr 
tiayoo— who  brought  a  yeiy  dlminutiye 
hone,  a  two-year-old  colt,  the  aize  of  a 
Shetland  pony,  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
spoils.  Misquapamayoo,  or  **  The  thing 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of,"  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly active,  clever  youth  of  four- 
teen, with  veiy  large  black  eyes,  and  an 
open,  merry  face,  very  willing  and  oblig- 
ing, and  peforming  all  his  duties  with 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  man. 
He  became  afterward  a  devoted  follower 
of  the  adventurers,  and  did  good  service 
on  many  occasions,  often  amusing  them  by 
his  insatiable  curiosity  and  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  any  thing  which  seemed  to  him 
strange  or  ridiculous,  falling  into  fits  of 
laughter  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

Once  rid  of  a  part  of  his  household, 
the  young  lord  resolved  upon  a  house- 
cleaning,  which  resulted  in  an  exciting 
episode.  *' Being  somewhat  dissatis- 
fied,'* says  their  chronicler,  ^*  with  Bru- 
neau's  performance  of  his  duties  as 
housemaid  and  laundress,  Milton  took 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  visit  of 
an  Indian  and  his  squaw,  to  engage  the 
latter  for  a  general  washing  and  house- 
cleaning.  Although  it  was  night  when 
they  arrived,  the  woman  set  to  work  im- 
mediately, diligently  melting  snow  at  a 
roaring  fire  for  hours,  and  when,  about 
midnight,  she  had  obtained  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  proceeded  to  scrub 
blankets  and  clothes.  Milton  expostulat- 
ed, and  suggested  she  should  retire  to 
rest,  but  in  vain.  The  splashing  and 
scrubbing  went  on  without  cessation, 
and  sleep  was  impossible.  At  length 
Milton,  driven  to  desperation,  jumped 
out  of  bed,  threw  away  all  the  water, 
and  put  out  the  fire.  The  squaw  there- 
upon retired  to  rest  in  much  astonish- 
ment, and  for  a  time  all  was  still.  Pre- 
sently, however,  when  she  ima^^ned 
Milton  .had  fiiUen  asleep,  she  quietly 
got  up  and  recommenced  her  labors. 
The  unhappy  retainer  of  her  services 
was  fairly  beaten,  and  compelled  to  re- 
sign himself  to  his  &te;  venting  many 


maledictions  on  the  untimely  indnstiy  of 
his  servant" 

The  hunting-party,  after  three  days^ 
tramp,  reached  the  plains,  and  from  tho 
brow  of  a  hill  La  Ronde  detected  five 
buffalo  grazing,  about  a  mile  away. 
They  at  once  camped,  and  prepared  for 
the  hunt  Whereupon  an  adventure  fol- 
lowed, worthy  to  be  retold.  The  day 
was  unusually  warm,  and  in  a  weak  mo- 
ment La  Ronde  and  Cheadle  both  divest- 
ed themselves  of  leather  shirt  and  capote 
before  starting.  After  a  great  deal  of 
dodging  and  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  through  the  snow,  they  gained  a 
point  where,  peering  through  a  little 
patch  of  scrub,  they  saw  the  &ye  bulls 
within  twenty  yards  of  them.  La  Ronde, 
in  his  excitement,  hurriedly  wfaisftered 
instructions  to  Cheadle  in  a  most  unin- 
telligible jargon  of  mingled  French, 
English  and  Cree.  The  latter,  equally 
excited,  and  bewildered  by  directions  he 
could  not  understand,  hesitated  to  fire. 
La  Ronde,  in  despair,  stealthily  raised 
his  gun,  when  Cheadle,  unwilling  to  be 
forestalled,  raised  his  also,  and  in  so  do- 
ing incautiously  protruded  his  head  out 
of  cover. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  band  started 
off  fill!  speed,  saluted,  as  they  went,  by 
an  ineffectual  volley  at  their  stems.  Ma- 
ny were  the  mutual  recriminations,  and 
fiercely  did  La  Ronde  **  sacr6."  The 
buffalo  were  gone,  no  more  to  be  seen, 
and  small  was  the  pemmican  remaining 
in  the  camp.  Far  away  in  the  distance 
the  frightened  bulls  began  to  slacken 
their  pace,  and  at  last  commenced  slowly 
walking  and  feeding  along.  The  only 
chance  remaining  was  to  try  and  come 
up  with  them  again,  and  the  disappoint- 
ed hunters  set  off  in  pursuit  at  a  run, 
careftilly  screening  themselves  firom  ob- 
servation. After  about  two  hours'  hard 
work,  they  succeeded  in  getting  before 
them,  and  lying  concealed  in  their  path, 
killed  two  as  they  passed  slowly  by. 

'It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  par- 
ty were  three  or  four  miles  firom  camp. 
It  was  impossible  to  fetch  the  horses 
and  sleighs,  and  cany  the  meat  back 
that  night,  and  if  the  caicaases  were  left 
the  wolves  would  pick  the  bones  deaa 
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by  morning.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
choice  bat  to  camp  on  the  spot  for  the 
night  But  little  i^elter  coold  be  found, 
and  the  only  wood  was  a  few  dry  poplar 
saplings. 

The  two  dead  boffalo  lay  some  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  placing  a  gun 
and  powder-horn  against  one  to  scare 
away  the  wolves,  they  lighted  a  small  Are 
near  the  other,  and  proceeded  to  take  off 
his  hide,  and  cook  steaks  for  supper. 
By  this  time  night  had  quite  closed  in, 
and  a  strong  north  wind  blew  icily  cold, 
piercmg  the  single  flannel  shirts  of  the 
unfortunate  hunters  like  gauze.  Bitterly 
did  they  now  repent  having  left  shirts 
and  capotes  behind ;  for  the  prospect  of 
spending  the  long  winter  night  with  the 
thermometer  below  zero,  and  without 
shelter,  was  unpleasant  enough. 

All  the  wood  that  could  be  found — a 
very  scanty  supply — was  collected  to 
replenish  the  tmy  fire,  the  snow  scraped 
away,  and  willows  cut  and  strewn  for  a 
couch.  The  raw  bufihlo-hide  was  di- 
vided into  two,  and  Cheadle  made  him- 
self very  small  to  creep^ under  one-half, 
while  La  *  Ronde  and  Misquapamayoo 
huddled  together  under  the  other.  The 
reeking  hide  was  delightfully  warm,  and 
tbe  weary  travelers  were  soon  sound 
•deep.  But  their  comfort  was,  alas  I  of 
short  duration.  Before  long,  the  sleep- 
ers awoke  half  frozen  and  benumbed  in 
every  limb.  The  scanty  coverlet,  so  soft 
and  warm  at  first,  had  quickly  fix>zen 
hard  as  stone,  and  formed  an  arch  over 
the  recumbent  bodies,  through  which  the 
keen  winter  wind  rushed  like  the 
draught  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge. 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  and, 
kicking  aside  their  deceitftil  protection, 
the  shivering  trio  stamped  restlessly  to 
and  fro,  cherishing  with  sparing  hand 
the  miserable  fire,  or  cooking  strips  of 
meat  to  while  away  the  dreary  hours, 
watchuig  anxiously  the  voyageur^s  clock, 
*" Great  Orion,**  which  "sloped,*'  as  it 
seemed,  very,  very  "  slowly  to  the  west." 
He  did  get  through  his  Journey  at  last, 
bowever;  and  when  the  wolves  pro- 
claimed the  dawn  with  the  usual  chorus 
of  howls,  La  Bonde  and  the  boy  started 
hMk  to  fetch  the  ildgbs,  while  Cheadle 


went  in  pursuit  of  a  buffalo  which  had 
been  severely  wounded  the  night  before. 

After  hunting  several  days  with  toler- 
able success,  the  sleighs  were  loaded 
with  meat,  and  the  party  turned  their 
faces  homeward.  But  their  adventures 
were  not  yet  over.  Several  bands  of 
buffiilo  were  descried  close  at  hand,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  have  one  more  day^s 
hunting  before  returning  to  La  Belle 
Prairie.  The  character  of  the  country, 
which  was  undulating,  with  scattered 
patches  of  small  timber,  was  very  favor-^ 
able  for  stalking,  and  a  small  band  was 
successfully  approached  within  some 
forty  yards.  They  were  lying  asleep  in 
a  little  hoUotv,  and  Cheadle  agreed  to 
wait,  ensconced  behind  a  hillock,  while 
the  other  two  crept  round  to  approach 
them  on  the  opposite  side. 

Long  he  waited,  peering  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  through  the  idbg  grass, 
and  anxiously  watching  in  vain  for  some 
sign  that  the  others  had  reached  their 
post  Presently  one  of  the  bulls  got  up 
and  stretched  himself,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear disturbed.  Cheadle,  unwilling  to 
spoil  the  chance  of  the  others,  still  for- 
bore to  shoot,  and  as  he  lay  and  waited, 
began  to  dream ;  thoughts  of  home,  and 
old  fomiliar  scenes  and  fiu^es,  took  pos- 
session of  his  brain : 

**OId  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans. 
And  phantom  hopes  assemble ;" 

and  La  Ronde,  buffalo  and  all,  were 
completely  forgotten.  Suddenly  he  was 
aroused  from  his  reverie  by  a  great 
shouting  of  ''Tir  done!  tir,  Doctcur! 
tir-r,  sacral  tonnerrel  tir-r-rT  and  there 
were  the  buffalo  rushing  by  as  hard  as 
they  could  tear,  with  La  Ronde  and 
Misquapamayoo  running  after  them, 
blazing  away  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
load.  They  fired  at  random  and  with- 
out effect,  but  Cheadle,  more  deliberate, 
wounded  one  badly  in  the  body,  which 
pulled  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  fol- 
lowed behind  the  rest 

La  Ronde,  utteriy  disgusted,  reftised 
to  follow  them,  and  vowed  that  never 
again  would  he  lead  the  absent-minded 
Cheadle  up  to  buffalo.  He  declared  that 
he  had  waited  a  ftdl  half-hour,  expects^ 
ing    liim   to    shoot,  and    then   being 
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impatient, he  whistled  aoftlf;  oneofthe 
bulla  aniae,  preaenUng  hto  broulside, 
and  he  ihoaj^t  that  nrelj  that  flue 
chance  would  be  taken.  Ag^n  he 
wailed  a  long  time,  and  then  waved  his 
cap  as  a  dgnal  to  Ore,  but  in  Tfdn.  At 
last,  in  a  fit  of  despair  sjid  rage,  he 
Jumped  up  and  shouted  aa  before  rebled. 

After  a  short  rest,  and  having  some- 
what recorered  their  eqonnimity,  the; 
again  set  out,  and  soon  obeeired  a  herd 
of  twelve  feeding,  still  nndistnrbed.  As 
the;  had  already  nearlj  enough  meat,  It 
was  agreed  to  i^ve  the  boj  a  chance, 
and  he  accordingly  crept  up  to  them 
alone,  while  the  rest  Uy  in  wait  for  a 
chance  as  they  passed.  But  tlie  young 
one  misaed  bis  mark,  and  the  herd  went 
off  in  the  wrong  direction,  out  of  reach 
of  the  two  In  ambuah. 

m  luck  ruled  the  day,  bnt  La  Sonde 
said,  "Try  it  again {"  aad  aa  the  last 
herd  had  not  fairly  seen  their  enemies, 
they  pulled  up  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
began  to  feed  slowly  along.  After  alter- 
nately racing  at  Adl  speed,  when  oat  of 


7iew,and  crawling  stealth  Qyorer  exposed 
places  for  miles,  continually  finding  the 
animals  had  moved  off  by  the  time  Uie 
place  where  they  were  laat  Been  was 
reached,'the  hunters  succeeded  In  en- 
sconcing themselves  behind  a  hillock  od 
the  other  side  of  which  the  buffalo  were 
feeding,  and  moving  on  roimd  the  baae 
toward  them. 

It  was  now  La  Ronde't  torn  to  hava 
the  first  shot,  and  as  soon  as  the  fore> 
quarters  of  the  leader  of  the  band  mored 
slowly  Into  view,  some  twenty  yards  off, 
he  fired.  Aa  the  animal  did  not  drop 
instantly,  Chesdle,  who  was  determined 
not  to  return  empty-handed  after  all,  u>d 
had  covered  him  carefully,  dropped  htm 
with  a  second  shot  behinil  Ihe  shoulder. 
La  Ronde  was  highly  Indignant  at  hts 
conduct,  and  declared  it  was  unsports- 
manlike, bnt  was  much  chagrined  to 
find,  on  cutting  up  the  animal,  that  his 
own  shot  had  merely  passed  Ihrongh  the 
shonlder-blade  without  breaking  It,  and 
the  animal  would  doubtless  have  escaped 
but  for  the  second  bullet,  which  passed 
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tliroogh  the  heart  This  beast  proved 
a  ^lendid  young  buU,  of  three  years  old, 
with  a  magnificent  skin,  and  a  mane 
with  hair  half  a  yard  in  length.  Before 
the  animal  was  cut  up,  and  the  meat 
packed  on  the  horses,  which  they  had 
this  time  brought  with  them,  night  had 
already  come  on. 

The  chase  had  led  them  six  or  seven 
miles  from  camp,  and  the  young  moon 
had  nearly  gone  down.  La  Ronde, 
however,  pressed  confidently  forward,  al- 
though it  seemed  impossible  to  find  the 
way  in  the  dark  through  a  country  of 
nniform  character.  After  traveling  sev- 
eral hours,  he  stopped  all  at  once,  and 
began  striking  sparks  with  flint  and 
Bteel,  to  enable  him  to  see  the  old  track 
near  the  camp.  It  could  not  be  found, 
however,  although  La  Ronde  very  posi- 
tively asserted  that  it  must  be  close  at 
hand,  and  the  camp  itself  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  they 
stood.  La  Ronde  had  steered  his  course 
entirely  by  the  stars,  and  Judged  by  the 
direction,  and  time,  and  rate  of  traveling, 
that  they  must  be  close  to  their  destina- 
tion. All  were  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  camp  lay  to  the  right,  and  a 
divergence  was  made  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  that  direction ;  but  no  land- 
marks could  be  made  out,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  camp  for  the  night  in  a  copse 
of  small  poplars.  A  pack  of  wolves 
kept,  up  a  continual  howling,  snapping 
and  growling  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
left,  and  Cheadle  was  very  anxious  to 
move  there,  thinking  it  probable  that 
they  were  quarreling  over  the  meat  that 
had  been  left  packed  on  the  sledges  in  the 
camp.  But  La  Ronde  dissuaded  him, 
saying  he  was  sure  tlie  camp  lay  to  the 
right,  and  the  wolves  would  not  dare  to 
enter  so  soon  a  place  strewed  with  blank- 
els  and  other  property  of  men. 

The  night  was  bright  and  very  cold, 
and  the  fire  miserably  small,  the  only  dry 
wood  to  be  found  being  a  few  dead  sap- 
lings of  aspen,  the  size  of  pea-rods. 
Blankets  and  bnfiklo-robes  had  been  left 
in  the  old  camp,  and  the  hunters  were 
little  better  off  than  they  had  been  a  few 
nights  before.  The  covering  this  time 
was  a  laige  waterproof  sheet,  which  had 


been  brought  to  roll  up  meat  in,  and  was, 
if  possible,  less  efllcient  than  the  raw  hide 
had  been.  The  moisture  of  the  breath 
condensed  and  firoze  in  cakes  inside  the 
sheet,  and  all  advantage  from  sleeping 
with  head  under  the  covering  was  thus 
lost  As  in  the  previous  adventure,  sleep 
was  not  to  be  obtained,  and  the  similar 
weary  watch  for  daylight,  stamping  about, 
mending  the  tiny  fire,  observing  the  pro- 
gress of  Orion,  listening  to  the  snapping 
and  growling  of  the  wolves,  seemed  in- 
terminable. 

Since,  however,  it  was  nearly  midnight 
when  the  search  for  the  camp  was  given 
up,  the  season  of  misery  lasted,  in  reality, 
little  more  than  half  as  long  as  before, 
although,  for  its  duration,  the  hardship 
was  quite  as  severe. 

At  daybreak  La  Ronde  reconnoitered 
and  discovered  that  the  camp  was  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  left ; 
and,  when  approached,  showed  ominous 
marks  of  disorider.  The  wolves  had  been 
dividing  the  spoils,  as  Cheadle  shrewdly 
suspected.  The  whole  of  Misquapa- 
mayoo^s  little  store,  consisting  of  choice 
morsels,  which  he  had  prepared  and  pack- 
ed with  nicest  care,  was  gone,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sleigh-load  besides.  The 
new  supply,  however,  nearly  made  up  fox 
the  loss ;  and  the  horses  were  therefore 
at  once  harnessed  to  the  sleighs,  and  all 
speed  made  for  Fort  Milton  once  more. 

The  journey  home  was  slow  and  te- 
dious. Although  there  had  been  no 
regular  thaw,  the  warm  sun  had  melted 
the  snow  on  the  hill-sides  and  southern 
slopes,  and  the  labor  of  dragging  the 
loaded  sleighs  over  the  bare  ground  was 
so  harassing  to  the  horses,  that  bat  short 
stages  could  be  made,  and  those  at  a 
slow  pace.  At  one  point  the  way  lay 
across  a  large  lake.  The  snow  on  this 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
horses  fell  so  continually  over  the  bare 
ice,  that  the  attempt  to  take  them  across 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned.  Misqua- 
pamayoo^s  Lilliputian  steed  in  particidar, 
whose  feet  were  small.as  those  of  a  deer, 
was  utterly  unable  to  stand  on  the  slip- 
pery surface,  and  for  a  long  time  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  only  chance  of  getting  off 
again  would  be  to  drag  him  to  t&rra 
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firma  by  the  tail.  The  horses  had  now 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  sleighs,  which  were 
drawn  by  hand  across  the  lake,  and  a 
road  cat  through  the  woods  which  skirt- 
ed the  banks,  whereby  the  horses  were 
led  round  to  the  (Virther  side.  This  op- 
eration occupied  a  whole  morning,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  eyening  of  the  fifth 
day  of  traveling  that  the  party  reached 
La  Belle  Prairie,  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  days. 

This  adventure  gave  "  the  fort "  a  good 
supply  of  meat  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  chase  gave  place  to  the  traps,  by 
which  to  secure  some  of  those  precious 
ftu^  that  civilized  life  prizes  so  highly — 
skins  of  the  silver  and  cross  foxes,  of  the 
fisher,  marten,  otter,  mink  and  lynx,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  of  lesser  value  be- 
longing to  wolverine,  beaver,  ermine,  eta 

The  beaveir  was  formerly  found  in 
great  numbers,  and  its  peltry  highly 
prized ;  but  ftY>m  the  assiduity  with  which 
h  was  hunted,  it  has  now  become  com- 
paratively scarce ;  and  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  bIIK  for  beaver-skin  in  the  manu- 
Ikcture  of  hats,  the  latter  has  become  al- 
most worthless.  Of  all  ftLrs,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  sea-otter,  which 
is  found  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
silver  fox  commands  the  highest  price. 
The  ftir  of  the  silver  fox  is  of  a  beau- 
tiftil  gray ;  the  white  hairs,  which  pre- 
dominate, bdng  tipped  with  black,  and 
mixed  with  others  of  pure  black.  A 
well-matched  pair  of  silver  fox  skins  are 
worth  from  $850  to  |500.  The  cross 
foxes,  BO  called  fh>m  the  dark  stripe 
down  the  back,  with  a  cross  over  the 
shoulders  like  that  of  a  donkey,  vary  in 
every  degree  between  the  silver  and  the 
common  red  fox  ;  and  the  value  of  their 
skins  varies  in  the  same  ratio.  After 
the  best  cross  foxes  come  the  fisher,  the 
marten,  and  the  mink.  These  three  are 
all  animals  of  the  pole-cat  tribe,  and 
both  in  sbse  and  value  may  be  classed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
mentioned.  The  skin  of  a  fisher  fetches 
fit>m  four  to  seven  dollars ;  a  marten, 
three  to  six  dollars ;  and  a  mink,  finom 
two  to  four  dollars.  The  otter,  which 
is  less  common  than  the  two  last  named, 
oomiiuuids  a  price  of  twenty-flvo  cants 


an  faich,  measured  from  the  head  to  Che 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  ermine  is  exceed- 
ingly common  in  the  forests  of  the 
North-west,  and  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
trapper,  destroying  the  baits  set  for  the 
marten  and  fisher.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered of  too  little  value  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  trapper's  pursuit  The  black 
bear  is  also  occasionidly  discovered  in  his 
winters  hole,  and  his  skin  is  worth 
about  ten  dollars.  The  lynx  Ls  by  na 
means  uncommon,  and  generally  taken 
by  snares  of  hide.  When  caught,  he  re- 
mains passive  and  helpless,  and  is  easily 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  hunter. 
The  other  denizens  of  those  forests  are 
the  moose,  and  smaller  game,  such  as 
the  common  wood  partridge,  or  willow 
grouse,  the  pine  partridge,  the  rabbit,  and 
the  squirrel. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  more 
valuable  fhr  animals  in  this  region  are 
the  marten  and  the  mink,  and  to  the 
capture  of  the  former  of  these  two — ^the 
sable  of  our  flirrieni — the  exertions  of 
the  trapper  are  principally  directed.  At 
the  beginning  of  November,  when  the 
animals  have  got  their  winter  coats,  and 
fhr  is  "  in  season,*'  the  trapper  prepares 
his  pack,  which  he  makes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  folding  his  blanket  double, 
he  places  in  it  a  lump  of  pemmican,  8uf> 
ficient  for  five  or  six  days*  consumption, 
a  tin  ketUe  and  cup,  and,  if  he  is  ricli, 
some  steel-traps,  and  a  little  tea  and  salt 
The  blanket  is  then  tied  at  the  four 
comers,  and  slung  on  the  back  by 
a  band  across  the  chest  A  gun  and 
ammunition,  ax,  knife,  and  fire-ba^, 
complete  his  equipment  Tyhig  on  a 
pair  of  snow^hoes,  he  starts  alone  into 
the  gloomy  woods  —  trudging  sUently 
forward — ^for  the  hunter  or  trapper  can 
never  lighten  the  solitude  of  his  Journey 
by  whistling  or  a  song.'  His  keen  eye 
scans  every  mark  upon  the  snow  for  tlic 
tracks  he  seeks.  When  he  observes  the 
footprints  of  marten  or  fisher,  he  unslings 
his  pack,  and  sets  to  work  to  construct 
a  **  dead-fall,"  or  wooden  trap,  after  the 
following  manner.  Having  cut  down  a 
number  of  saplings,  these  are  divided 
into  stakes  of  about  a  jrard  in  length, 
which  are  driven  hito  the  grouad  so  as 
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lo  form  a  palisade,  in  Uie  abape  of  half 
■D  oval,  cut  tnmaverBelj.  Acroaa  tlie 
mtrmce  to  tliU  little  inclosiiro,  wbich 
U  of  a  length  to  admit  about  Iwo- 
tlilrda  of  the  anlmaVa  bodj,  and  loo  nar- 
row to  admit  of  ItB  fairly  entering  in  and 
luratng  Toond,  a  abort  log  ia  laid.  A 
tree  of  coneiderable  tlz/o  la  next  felled, 
denuded  of  ita  branchea,  and  so  laid  tliat 
it  Testa  upon  the  log  at  Ilie  entrance  in 
a  parallel  direction.  The  bait,  wbich  ia 
generally  a  bit  of  tough  drled-meai,  or  a 
piece  of  a  partridge  or  squirrel,  la  plaaied 
on  the  point  of  a  sliort  atick.  This  ia 
projected  horizontallf  into  the  Inclo- 
Bure,  and  on  the  external  end  of  it  rests 
another  short  stick,  placed  perpendicu- 
larly, which  supports  the  large  tree  laid 
scmss  the  entrance.  The  top  of  the  trap 
is  then  covered  with  barit  and  branchea, 
ao  that  the  only  means  of  access  to  the 
bait  is  by  the  opening  between  theprop- 
ped-up  tree  and  the  log  beneath.  When 
the  halt  la  seized,  the  tree  &l)a  down  up- 
on the  animal  and  cniahes  him  to  deaUi. 
An  expert  trapper  will  make  for^  or 
fifty  traps  in  a  ringle  day. 

The  ateel-ttapa  resemble  our  ordtnaiy 
nt-trapa,  but  have  no  tcetb,  and  the 
iprings  are  double.  In  the  large  traps 
for  beavers,  foxes,  and  wolves,  these  hare 


lo  be  made  so  poweritai  that  it  requires 
all  tlie  force  of  a  strong  man  lo  set  them. 
Tliey  are  placed  in  the  snow,  and  care- 
fully covered  over ;  fragments  of  meat 
are  scattered  about,  and  the  plac«  amooth- 
ed  down,  BO  as  to  leave  no  trace.  To  the 
trap  ia  attached  a  chain,  with  a  ring  at 
the  free  extremity,  lliniugb  which  a 
stout  atake  la  passed,  and  left  otherwise 
unattached.  When  an  animal  ia  caught 
— generally  by  the  leg,  as  be  digs  in  the 
snow  for  the  hidden  moraela — be  car- 
ries off  the  trap  for  a  short  distance,  but 
ia  soon  brought  up  by  the  stake  getting 
entangled  acroaa  the  trees  and  lailen 
timber,  and  Is  rarely  able  to  travel  any 
great  distance  before  Iwlng  discovered 
by  the  trapper. 

The  wUd  life  of  the  hnnlers  had  a 
bscinatlon  even  for  the  "  live  Lord  "  and 
his  companion  learned  hi  physic.  Tb^ 
lenmed  the  hanlen^  and  tmppera'  craft 
and  cunning  perik;tly,  and  followed  it 
with  zeal,  bearing  packs,  dragging  sleds, 
skinning  snlmals,  cooking  their  flesh, 
bivouacking  In  the  woods — all  with  real 
woodmen's  zest.  This  life  in  the  forest 
they  thus  describe :  "  The  grand  beauty 
of  the  forest,  whose  pines,  some  two 
hundred  feet  in  hlght,  are  decked  and 
wreathed  with  mow,  and  where  no  sotmd 
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is  heard,  except  the  occoBiona)  chirrup 
of  a  BquifTel,  or  the  explouona  of  Irees 
cracking  with  intense  froat,  excites  admi- 
ration and  stimulates  curiosltj.  The  in- 
tense stillness  and  Hoiitude,  the  traveling 
day  after  daj  throagh  encHesa  woods 
without  meeting  a  sign  or  man,  and 
rarely  teeing  a  living  creature,  Btrikes 
Tei7  strangely  on  the  mind  at  QraL  The 
half-breed  trapper  deUghts  in  wandering 
alone  in  the  forest ;  but  Cheadle,  who 
tried  the  experiment  lor  two  days,  found 
the  sllencfj  and  loneliness  so  oppressive 
as  to  he  quite  unbearable. 

"  The  interest  in  the  pursuit  was  con- 
stantly kept  up  by  the  observation  of 
tracks,  the  interpretation  of  their  varied 
stories,  and  the  accoimt  of  the  different 
hahils  of  the  animals  as  related  by  our 
companion.  There  Is  also  no  small 
amount  of  excitement  in  Tilling  the 
traps  previously  made,  to  see  whether 
they  contain  tho  looked-for   prize,  or 


whether  all  the  fruits  of  hard  labor  have 
been   destroyed   by  the   vidous  wolvef- 

"At  night,  lying  on  a  soft  elaslio 
conch  of  pine  boughs,  at  lib  feet  a  rooi^ 
ing  fire  of  great  trees  lieaped  high,  &om 
which  rises  an  enormous  column  of 
smoke  and  steam  from  the  melted  snow, 
the  trapper,  rolled  up  in  his  blanket, 
steeps  iu  peace.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  tlie  cold  is  very  intense,  or  the 
wind  blows  strongly,  a  single  blanket  is 
but  poor  protection.  The  huge  fire  is 
Inadequate  lo  prevent  the  freezing  of  one 
extremity,  while  it  scorches  the  other, 
and  Bleep  is  impos^ble,  or,  if  obtained, 
quickly  broken  by  an  aching  cold  in 
every  limb  as  the  fire  buna  low.  On 
these  winter  nights  the  Northern  Ughts 
were  often  vciy  beautinil." 

Becoming  thus  skilled,  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen consented  to  part  with  La  Ronde 
and  Bruueau,  who,  with  true  Norlh-w«8t 
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hardihood,  proposed  to  return  to  the  Red 
Rlyer  settlement,  to  see  their  friends,  ob- 
tain the  mails,  procure  some  needed  sup- 
plies, and  then  rejoin  their  employers 
again,  ere  the  snow  passed  off  in  the 
spring.  So  off  the  two  started,  Just  after 
Christmas,  taking  with  them  two  dog- 
sleighs,  and  the  best  train  of  dogs 
which  Carlton  could  produce.  And  thus 
the  Britons  were  left  alone,  with  theu: 
Indian  boy,  to  whom  they  had  become 
much  attached.  What  with  trapping 
and  hunting,  and  receiving  Indian  visi- 
tors, with  a  call  or  two  from  the  irrepres- 
sible Tremiss,  the  first  weeks  of  January 
did  not  pass  heavily.  Then,  as  pro- 
visions were  running  low,  they  deter- 
mined upon  a  second  expedition  to  the 
plains  for  bufiblo.  Accompanied  by 
several  Indians,  they  went,  and,  after 
days  of  most  painful  experience  from 
the  intense  cold,  in  which  Lord  Milton 
was  a  considerable  sufferer,  they  returned 
to  La  Belle  Prairie  with  as  much  meat 
as  their  dogs  could  drag.  This  supply, 
however,  the  Indians  and  their  squaws 
soon  exhausted,  and  starvation  so  stared 
the  men  in  the  face  that  Cheadle  had  to 
set  out  to  Carlton  for  supplies,  leaving 
Milton  alone  in  the  hut  Taking  with 
him  the  father  of  the  Indian  boy,  a  great 
hunter,  the  Doctor  made  the  Journey, 
and  sent  back  supplies  of  pemmican  to 
Milton,  while  he  remained  to  await  the 
coming  in  of  the  winter  express  fh>m 
Fort  Garry.  The  hunter,  after  a  "  good 
drunk,"  returned,  and  the  hut  again  was 
full  of  good  cheer. 

"  After  his  return,  Eeenamontiayoo 
went  out  into  the  woods  to  hunt  moose. 
For  several  days  he  had  no  success,  and 
came  back  to  perform  a  solemn  invoca- 
tion to  the  **  Manitou'*  to  bless  his  next 
attempt  Drums  were  brought  out,  and 
rattles  made  of  bladders  with  pebbles  in 
them,  "  medicine ''  bells  of  wolf-skin 
donned,  and  other  "  medicine,"  or  magic 
articles,  such  as  ermine  skins,  and  musk- 
rat  skins  covered  with  beads.  The 
hunter  and  his  flEither-in-law  drummed 
and  rattled,  and  sung  songs,  finishing, 
after  some  hours,  by  a  long  speech  which 
they  repeated  together,  in  which  they 
promised  to  give  some  of  the  best  meat 


to  the  Manitou  if  he  granted  success, 
and  to  compose  a  new  song  in  his  praise. 

**  Before  daylight  Eeenamontiayoo 
started,  and  at  night  returned  in  high 
glee,  for  his  prayer  had  proved  very  effi- 
cacious, and  he  had  killed  two  moose. 
The  moose  is  a  sacred  animal,  and  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  meat— such  as  the 
breast,  liver,  kidneys  and  tongue — ^must 
be  eaten  at  once,  and  the  whole  consumed 
at  a  single  meal.  Women  are  not  allow- 
ed to  taste  the  tongue,  and  all  scraps  are 
burned — never  given  to  the  dogs.  The 
hunter  had  brought  the  best  part  home 
with  him,  and  Milton  had  the  pleasure 
of  Joining  in  a  great  feast  Tit-bitd^were 
cut  off  and  cast  into  the  fire,  as  the  pro- 
mised offering  to  the  Manitou,  the  men 
chanting  and  beating  drums  and  rattles 
the  while.  Then  all  feasted  to  repletion, 
and  Milton  was  kept  from  sleep  by  the 
persistency  with  which  Eeenamontiayoo 
sung  the  new  song  he  pretended  to  have 
composed  for  the  occasion,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  sing  over  and  over  again  with- 
out cessation  till  nearly  daylight  As  he 
had  been  out  hunting  all  day,  and  busily 
engaged  ever  since  his  return,  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected  he  attempted  to  im- 
pose upon  his  Manitou,  by  makhig  shift 
with  an  old  hymn,  for  he  certainly  could 
not  have  had  much  opportunity  for  com- 
posing the  new  one  he  had  promised." 

Cheadle,  returning  from  Carlton,  was 
sadly  frost-bitten,  and  for  many  days  was 
quite  an  invalid  ;  but,  recovering,  a  third 
journey  to  the  plains  for  much-needed 
buffalo-meat,  was  undertaken,  along  with 
several  Lidians,  with  a  good  dog-train, 
to  bring  in  the  meat  These  Indians 
were  at  once  a  great  pest  and  a  great 
comfort — ^getting  drunk  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, eating  like  saw-mills,  but  very 
useful,  ever  willing  to  undertake  a  Jour- 
ney, while  their  squaws  were  handy  in 
various  ways.  On  the  third  expedition 
the  Doctor  went,  and  had  passable  luck, 
— finding  numerous  animals  and  many 
starving  Indians  with  whom  he  had  some 
funny  adventures.  Milton  was  left  <U 
home  to  keep  house.  On  thp  Doctor's  re- 
turn, his  dog-train  progressed  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  In  gomg  down  hills,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  driver  to  lie  face 
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downward  od  the  elclgh,  wilh  legs  pro- 
JectlDg  behind,  aad  act  as  a  drag  by  dig- 
ging bU  toes  Into  the  enow  as  hard  as  be 
could,  tbns  also  guiding  it  in  the  descent 
At  one  very  steep  place,  a  descent  of  sev- 
eral bnndred  yards  into  a  lake  below, 
Choadle's  train  got  over  tlic  brow  before 
'he  could  get  up  to  act  as  drag.  Away 
went  the  sleigh,  overriding  the  dogs,  the 
whole  roUlog  over  and  over  In  a  long 
snccessloQ  or  somersaullB,  until  they 
reached  the  bottom,  where  the  dogs  lay 
helpless,  entangled  In  the  harness  and 
.held  down  by  the  heavy  sleigli,  which 
■eeined  as  if  It  must  have  broken  every 
bone  in  their  bodies,  as  it  thumped  upon 
them  in  their  headlong  fUl.  They  were 
none  the  worse,  however,  although  It 
took  a  verjr  long  time  to  disentangle 


them,  and  put  them  all  right  on  the  track 
ag^n.  Tlie  day's  Journey  was  attended 
by  a  constant  gacceaslon  of  difficulties 
and  dlsoBtere  ;  the  enow  was  deep,  the 
loads  heavy,  the  dogs  weak  and  obsti- 
nate, cunningly  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  shirk,  reflislng  to 
pull  when  It  waa  most  required,  and 
showing  wonderAit  speed  and  alacrity, 
rushing  off  with  the  heavy  eleigb  when 
the  distracted  driver  came  near  to  ponislL 
"  Of  all  things  In  the  world,"  says  the 
chronicle,  "  calculated  to  ruffle  the  mOU 
even  temper,  driving  a  worthless  train  ^ 
Indian  dogs  stands  unequaled.  It  may' 
be  doubted  whether  the  most  rigidly 
piotiB  evangelical  would  be  able  lo  pre- 
serve his  equanimity,  or  keep  his  lips  trw 
ttoia  language  unbecoming  his  profeasion, 
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imder  drcnnutances  tiyingalmMt  beyond 
honuui  endimoce ;  and  indeed  U  a  uid 
that  one  of  the  mk^oDariea  on  Uie  Sas- 
katcbewan,  a  moat  wortlij  and  pioua 
man,  when  traTeling  with  aome  of  hia 
flock  in  the  winter,  aatonished  and  horri- 
fied his  compaDions  t^  Buddenlj  giving 
Tent,  in  hia  distraction,  to  moat  dreadful 
anathemaa  against  his  doga.  They  wem 
Ijing  coolly  down  in  the  most  aggravat- 
hig  manner,  with  thdr  heads  lamed 
round  oarrowly  watching  him,  but  with- 
ont  making  the  Bmaltest  effort  to  help 
themseWes  and  him  out  of  the  difficulty 
into  which  they  had  fallen." 

That  will  do  for  a  dog  storr.  Bnt,  for 
all  that,  what  wonld  the  people  of  that 
region  do  wilhout  the  "  provocation  f" 

How  slowly  the  weeks  passed,  when 
the  time  came  to  expect  the  returr 
La  Itonde  and  Bmnean  I  At  last  tliey 
came — with  news  ttom  the  dvilized 
world — news  from  home  1  It  was  a 
Joyous  lime.  The  Journey  of  these  two 
men  back  from  Fort  Garry  was  terrible 
in  its  etiffering,  tK^  th«  Intense  cold.   On 


ttieir  way  they  passed  a  dog-train  stand- 
ing, frozen  kaid  and  stiff  ii|  their  harness 
attached  to  the  deserted  sleigh. 

As  the  spring  thaws  approached,  the 
men  looked  forward  '  to  a  few  weds' 
^Mirt,  hunting  moose.  The  aurface  at 
the  snow,  thawed  by  the  sun  dnring  the 
day,  is  frozen  Into  a  Arm  crust  by  the 
night-frosts  of  the  early  spring.  This  la 
strong  enotigh  to  bear  a  man  nn  snow- 
shoes,  or  a  dog  of  no  great  size,  but 
hreaka  throegh  lieneath  the  small  feet 
and  gigantic  weight  of  the  mooee. 
When  pursued  by  a  dog,  the  animal 
tries  to  escape ;  but  sinking  through  up 
to  the  hocks  at  every  stride,  and  womid- 
ed  about  the  legs  by  the  sharp  ice,  be 
soon  turns  to  bay,  and  la  easily  shot  by 
the  hunter  when  he  comes  up.  This  Is 
almost  the  only  way,  eicept  by  watch- 
ing their  bathing-places  In  tlie  riveia  and 
lakes  iu  summer,  that  this  wary  antmal 
can  be  killed  liy  any  but  the  most  ekllt- 
fhl  hunters.  Few  half-breeds,  and  rtot 
every  Indian,  is  expert  enough  to  "track 
and  kill  a  moose  under  ordinary  drcnm- 
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Btances,  and  it  is  a  saying  among  them 
that  a  man  may  follow  moose  all  his 
life,  and  nerer  even  catch  sight  of  one. 
Frequenting  the  thickest  forests,  where 
he  can  only  be  seen  when  close  at  hand, 
his  sense  of  hearing  is  so  acnte  that  the 
snapping  of  the  smallest  twig  or  the 
crackling  of  a  diy  leaf  is  sufficient  to 
give  him  warning.  A  windy  day  offers 
the  best  chance  of  approaching  him, 
when  the  noises  of  the  woods  drown  the 
sound  of  the  hunter's  stealthy  footsteps. 
The  moose  adopts  a  cunning  stratagem 
to  guard  against  surprise.  When  about 
to  rest,  he  walks  in-  a  circle  and  lies 
down  within  it,  close  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  curve.  Thus  the  hunter 
following  the  track  unconsciously  passes 
close  beside  him  as  he  lies  concealed, 
and  while  his  pursuer  follows  the  trail 
ahead,  he  dashes  away  on  one  side  un- 
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seen. 

But  the  sudden  thaw  of  that  year 
sayed  the  moose  and  spoiled  the  expect- 
ed sport ;  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  prepare  for  prosecuting  their  journey 
of  exploration  for  a  North-west  Passage 
by  way  of  the  North  Saskatchewan. 

April  8d  they  left  this  snug  winter 
house,  never  to  see  it  again.  Engage- 
ing  at  Fort  Carlton  a  guide  for  their  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  great  wilderness 
to  the  west — ^La  Ronde  retumiug  to 
Red  River,  with  Treemiss  and  Rover — 
the  adventurers  pushed  on  to  Fort  Ed- 
monton by  way  of  Fort  Pitt  At 
Edmonton  some  time  was  spent  in  prep- 
aration, for  to  pass  the  country,  in  the 
direction  proposed,  was  a  dangerous  and, 
at  best,  a  very  problematical  undertak- 
ing. But  that  was  the  very  reason 
for  a  trial,  and  so  it  was  made.  Pro- 
curing a  new  guidd  in  an  Asslniboine 
Indian — who,  with  his  wife  and  boy 
thereafter  shared  their  singular  and 
perilous  Journey — ^they  pushed  on  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  eastern 
base  they  reached  in  safety  late  in  June. 
On  the  12th  of  July  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  was  reached  after  almost  in- 
conceivable hardships.  Then  the  de- 
scent of  the  Pacific  slope  was  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  hardest  and 
meet  perilous  part  of  their  Journey,  al- 


though the  sea-coast  was  but  three  hun- 
dred miles  away.  Down  mountain  tor- 
rents they  tried  to  float  on  rafts,  tried 
old  trails,  tried  new  trails,  lost  horses  and 
packs,  got  short  of  provisions  in  dense 
forests  bare  of  animal  life,  saw  their 
clothes  going  to  tatters  on  their  bodies, 
beheld  their  horses  daily  growing  weak- 
er under  their  want  of  food  and  rest ;  and 
yet  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
dense  forest  had  to  be  passed  before 
Eamloops,  in  British  Columbia,  was  to  be 
reached.  With  but  a  hatchet  to  cut 
their  way  they  started — ^the  brave  Indian 
woman  proving  the  most  enduring  of  all 
that  troop.  She  was  ever  on  the  ad- 
vance, picking  they  way  out  of  Jungles, 
cutting  away  the  tangle-bush,  or  remov- 
ing the  fallen  trees.  But,  by  August  7th 
they  still  were  one  hundred  miles  ftom 
the  nearest  settlement.  Provisions  grew 
so  short  that  short  rations  were  doled 
out :  then  a  horse  was  killed,  his  meat 
dried  to  be  used  for  soup.  But  even 
this  soon  failed,  and  starvation  seemed 
imminent  The  Asslniboine  started  off 
on  a  scout,  one  day,  to  see  if  some  In- 
dian camp  were  not  to  be  found.  He 
returned  at  night,  bearing  a  marten,  and 
reported  a  dead  man  near.  The  dead 
man  was  visited,  and  found  to  be  an  In- 
dian, sitting  upright,  with  hands  clasped 
over  the  knees — the  head  of  the  body 
entirely  gone,  and  the  skeleton  that  of 
one  who  had  perished  by  stiihration. 

Day  by  day  they  toiled  on,  until  even 
the  Indian  guide  gave  out,  and  refused 
to  go  ftirther.  But  the  sturdy  Britons 
urged  him  on ;  and  not  in  vain,  for  on 
the  22d  of  August  the  caw  of  a  crow  in- 
dicated an  open  countr3\  Pressing  on 
they  came  to  a  plain,  covered  with 
grass ;  whereat  the  wretched,  emaciated 
horses  fed  with  yoracious  appetite,  and 
all  weie  in  good  spirits  again.  A  day 
or  two  more  brought  signs  of  life — ^then 
Indians,  who  offered  them  potatoes, 
which  the  hungry  men  ate  raw,  in  their 
eagerness  for  food. 

But  it  was  yet  four  days*  hard  travel 
to  civilized  life,  and  after  partakmg  of 
Indian  hospitality  of  potatoes  and  boiled 
berries,  the  party  pushed  on  toward  Kam- 
loops,  whidi  was  reached  after  dark,  on 
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August  28th.  *'  At  last/'  wrote  the  ex- 
plorers, '*  after  it  was  quite  dark,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  house,  galloped  up  to 
it,  Jumped  off,  left  our  horses  to  their 
own  devices,  and  entered  a  sort  of  yard, 
where  were  several  half-breeds  and  In- 
dians Just  rising  from  their  seats  round 
a  cloth  spread  on  the  ground,  with  the 
remains  of  supper.  An  old  Indian  came, 
introduced  himself,  in  a  mixed  Jargon  of 
French,  English  and  Chinook,  as  Captain 
St  Paul,  and  inquired  who  we  were.  We 
told  him  we  had  come  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  stivring,  begging  him  to 
gjve  us  some  food  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  said  we  should  have  abundance  im- 
medifitely ;  but  that  we  must  pay  **un 
piastre  chaque."  We  recklessly  assured 
him  that  if  it  cost  one  hundred  dollars 
each  we  must  have  it ;  and  before  long 
we  were  devouring  a  greasy  mess  of  ba- 
con and  cabbage  and  some  delicious 
cakes,  and  drinking  copiously  the  long- 
desired  tea. 

**  The  number  of  cakes  we  ate  astonish- 
ed even  the  Indians,  whose  views  on  this 
subject  are  broad  enough.  Presently  Mr. 
Martin  and  several  others  arrived  fh>m 
the  fort,  to  be  present  at  a  half-breeds*  ball 
which  was  to  take  place  at  St  Paul's 
that  evening;  Mr.  Martin  received  us 
with  great  kindness,  and  invited  us  to 
take  up  our  quarters  with  him  the  next 
day.  We  were  surprised  to  meet  with 
such  unquestioning  hospitality,  for  in 
truth  we  were  as  miserable  and  unpre- 
possessing a  company  as  ever  presented 
itself  for  approval :  our  clothes  in  tatters, 
the  legs  of  MUton^s  trowsers  torn  off  above 
the  knees,  and  Cheadle*s  in  ribbons ;  our 
feet  covered  only  by  the  shreds  of  moc- 
carins ;  our  fiioes  gaunt,  haggard,  and 
unshaven ;  our  hair  long,  unkempt,  and 
matted ;  and  we  had  no  means  of  prov- 
ing OUT  identity,  where  our  appearance 
was  so  little  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence or  liking.  But  our  story  was  be- 
lieved at  once,  ai|d  our  troubles  were 
over  at  last — at  li^  P 

The  "  North-west  Passage  by  Land  " 
was  accomplished,  but  even  the  most 
enthodastic  of  Britons  will  not  be  likely 
to**  invest"  in  it 


Eamloops  is  on  Thompson's  River,  not 
at  head  of  navigation,  for  there  is  very 
little  navigation  on  such  a  stream.  It 
once  was  on  the  verge  of  civilization ; 
but,  the  discovery  of  the  Prazer  River 
diggings  suddenly  transported  **  civiliza- 
tion "  up  that  stream,  and  now  Kam- 
loops  is  on  one  of  the  regular  routes 
thither  fh>m  the  coast  below. 

To  give  their  Indian  guides  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  her  majesty's  ser- 
vants could  do,  the  young  lord  and  the 
great-hearted  Doctor  resolved  to  take  the 
Assiniboine,  his  wife  and  his  boy  down 
to  Victoria ;  which  they  did,  and  greatly 
ei^oyed  their  savage  surprise  at  the 
novelty  and  glory  of  human  industry. 
It  was  a  novel  treat  to  give  a  savage,  but 
one  which  all  enjoyed  too  much  to  re- 
gret it 

Having  thus  "  done  the  agreeable  "  to 
the  faithfbl  Indians,  the  two  Britons  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  usefbl  by  giving  the 
guide  all  their  horses  and  equipping  him 
for  the  return  Journey — which,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  made  by  the  Southern  passes, 
we  may  presume  was  accomplished  in 
safety. 

Cbeadle  and  Milton,  after  recruiting 
the  inner,  and  rehabilitating  the  outer 
man,  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion up  to  the  Frazer  River  diggmgs, 
in  the  Cariboo  country — a  region  so 
far  north  that  we  can  only  wonder 
that  gold  should  be  found  there.  The 
idea  that  that  country  ever  was  hot 
enough  to  cook  the  earth's  Juices  is  a 
queer  one ;  but  we  must  have  nothing 
to  say  since  that  mastodon,  who  could 
eat  only  the  most  nutritious  of  grasses, 
was  discovered  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Czar's  dominions.  We  can  believe 
any  thing  after  that 

They  *'went"  and  inspected  Frazer 
River's  treasury,  and  report  it  rich  enough 
to  enrich  every  son  oC  St  George,  and 
eveiy  daughter  of  the  Dragon ;  but^  the 
question  is,  first  to  get  there,  and,  second, 
after  you  get  there,  to  find  the  gold  and 
escape  starvation.  How  to  do  these 
things  they  don't  relatir  in  their  public 
record.  If  they  have  a  patent  way  it  If 
not  yet  divu^^ed. 
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THE   DEAD   LETTER. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

KLEAKOB. 

ONE  week,  mother— a  third— a  fourth, 
posscdby.  QuTTiUaEeWMseifitliad 
never  been  shaken  bj  a  fierce  agitation. 
Already  the  tragedy  vas  as  ir  it  had  not 
been,  except  U>  Uw  household  vha«e  fair- 
at  flower  It  had  bllghtnf.  People  no 
longer  looked  orer  Itedrahonlden  aa  they 


walked;  the  Btorj  now  onlyMTTed  to  en- 
liven the  Uiutory  of  the  little  place,  when 
it  was  told  to  a  stranger. 

Every  thing  that  human  ener^  could 
accomplish  had  been  done  to  track  tha 
murder  to  its  origin  ;  yetnot  one  step  had 
been  gained  since  we  sat,  that  Wednes- 
day afteraoon,LD  the  pador,  holding  a 
council  over  the  handkeichlcC  Tonng 
and  heallhnil  ai  1  waa,  I  felt  my  ipiriu 
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breaking  down  nnder  my  constant,  nn- 
aYailing  exertions.  The  time  for  my  ex- 
amination came,  which  could  not  be  nn- 
successful,  I  had  so  long  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  but  I  had  lost  my  keen  interest 
in  this  era  of  my  life,  while  my  ambition 
grew  torpid.  To  excel  id  my  profession 
had  become,  for  the  time,  quite  the  sec- 
ondary object  of  my  life ;  my  brain  grew 
feverish  with  the  harassment  of  restless 
projects— the  recoU  of  thwarted  ideas. 
There  was  not  one  in  the  family  group  (al- 
ways excepting  that  unseen  and  cloistered 
sufferer)  who  betrayed  the  wear-and-tear 
of  our  trouble  so  much  as  I.  James  re- 
marked once  that  I  was  improved  by  los- 
ing some  of  my  boyish  ruddiness — I  was 
"  toning  down,"  he  said.  On  another  oc- 
casion, with  that  Mephistophiles  smile  of 
is,  he  observed  that  it  must  be  that  I  was 
after  the  handsome  rewards — ^the  sum  to- 
tal would  make  a  comfortable  setting-out 
for  a  person  Just  starting  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  he  wished  to  quarrel 
with  me ;  he  was  always  doubly  pleasant, 
after  any  such  waspish  sting ;  he  was  na- 
turally satirical,  and  he  could  not  always 
curb  his  inclination  to  be  so  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

In  the  mean  lime  an  impression  grew 
upon  me  that  he  was  watching  me— with 
what  intent  I  had  not  yet  decided. 

In  all  this  time  I  had  not  seen  Eleanor. 
Bhe  had  recovered  ftom  her  illness,  so  as 
to  be  about  her  room,  but  had  not  yet 
Joined  the  family  at  meals.  I  went  &:«- 
quently  to  the  house ;  it  had  been  a  second 
home  to  me  ever  since  I  left  the  haunts 
of  my  boyhood  and  the  old  red-brick  man- 
sion, with  the  Grecian  portico,  whose 
massive  pillars  were  almost  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  Seneca  lake,  so  close  to  the 
shore  did  it  stand — ^and  where  my  mother 
still  resided,  amidst  the  fHends  who  had 
known  her  in  the  days  of  her  happiness 
— that  is,  of  my  father's  life. 

With  the  same  freedom  as  of  old,  I  went 
and  came  to  and  from  Mr.  Argyll's.  I 
was  not  apprehensive  of  intruding  upon 
Eleanor,  because  she  never  left  her  apart- 
ments ;  while  Mary,  gay  young  creature, 
troubled  and  grieved  as  she  was,  could  not 
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stay  always  in  the  shadow.  At  her  age, 
the  budding  blooms  of  womanhood  re- 
quire sunshine.  Bhe  was  lonely,  and 
when  she  left  her  sister  to  the  solitude 
which  Eleanor  preferred,  *'8he  wanted 
company,*' she  said.  ^  James  was  gloomy, 
and  would  nottry*to  amuse  her— not  that 
she  wanted  to  be  amused,  but  every  thing 
was  so  sad,  and  she  felt  so  timid,  it  was  a 
relief  to  have  any  one  to  talk  to,  or  even 
to  look  at"  I  felt  very  sorry  for  her.  It 
became  a  part  of  my  duty  to  bring  her 
books,  and  sometimes  to  read  them  aloud, 
tiirough  the  lengthening  evenings ;  at  oth- 
ers to  while  away  the  time  with  a  game 
of  chess.  The  piano  was  abandoned  out 
of  respect  for  the  mourner  in  the  cham- 
ber above.  Carols  would  rise  to  Mary's 
lips,  as  they  rise  from  the  lark  at  sunrise, 
but  she  always  broke  them  off,  drowning 
them  in  sighs.  Her  elastic  spirit  constant- 
ly asserted  itself,  while  the  tender  sym- 
pathy of  a  most  warm,  affectionate  nature 
as  constantly  depressed  it  Bhe  could  not 
speak  of  Eleanor  without  tears ;  and  for 
this  my  heart  blessed  her.  She  did  not 
know  of  the  choking  in  my  own  throal 
which  often  prevented  me  from  speaking, . 
when  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  uttering^ 
words  of  help  or  comfort 

James  was  always  hovering  about  liklS' 
a  restless  spirit  It  had  been  one  of  his 
indolent  habits  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  the  young  ladies ;  and  now  he 
was  forever  in  the  house ;  but  so  uneasy, 
so  instable— as  Maiy  said — ^he  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  would  pick  up 
a  book  in  the  library;  in  five  minutes  he 
would  throw  it  down,  and  walk  twice  or 
thrice  up  and  down  the  hall,  out  upon  the 
piazza,  back  into  the  parlor  and  stand 
looking  out  of  the  windows — then  to  the 
library  and  take  up  another  book.  He  had 
the  air  of  one  always  listening— always 
waiting.  He  had,  too,  a  kind  of  haunted 
look,  if  my  reader  can  imagine  what  that 
is.  I  guessed  that  he  was  listening  and 
waiting  for  Eleanor— whom,  like  myself; 
he  had  not  seen  since  the  Sunday  so  im- 
memorial ;  but  that  other  look  I  did  not 

r%eek  to  explain. 

1^  There  had  been  a  light  fidl  of  snow* 
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It  seemed  as  if  winter  had  oome  in  No- 
vember. But  in  a  few  hours  this  aspect 
vanished ;  the  snow  melted  like  a  dream ; 
the  zenith  was  a  deep,  molten  blue,  trans- 
fused with  the  pale  sunshine  which  is  only 
seen  in  Indian-summer;  a  tender  mist 
circled  the  horizon  with  a  zone  of  purple. 
I  could  not  stay  in  the  Office  that  after- 
noon, so  infinitely  sad,  so  infinitely  lovely. 
I  put  aside  the  law-papen  which  I  had 
been  aiTanging  for  a  case  in  which  I  was 
first  to  appear  before  a  jury  and  make  my 
maiden  argument.  The  air,  soft  as  that  of 
summer  and  scented  with  the  indescribable 
perfume  of  perishing  leaves,  came  to  me 
through  the  open  window,  with  a  mes- 
sage calling  me  abroad;  I  took  up  my 
hat,  stepped  out  upon  the  pavement,  and 
wandering  along  the  avenue  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house,  went  in  upon  the  lawn. 
I  had  thought  to  go  out  into  the  open 
country  for  a  long  walk ;  but  my  hteart 
drew  mo  and  held  me  here.  The  language 
of  all  beauty,  and  of  infinity  itself,  is  love. 
.The  divine  melancholy  of  music,  the  deep 
tranquillity  of  summer  noons,  the  softened 
splendor  of  autumn  days,  haunting  one 
with  ineffable  Joy  and  sadne88-;-what  is 
the  name  of  all  this  varying  demonstra- 
tion of  beauty,  but  love  ? 

I  walked  beneath  the  trees  slowly,  my 
feet  nestling  amid  the  thickly-strewn 
leaves  and  pressing  a  fiEdnt  aroma  from 
the  moist  earth.  To  and  fro  for  a  long 
time  I  rambled,  thinking  no  tangible 
thoughts,  but  my  soul  silently  filling,  all 
the  time,  iike  a  fountain  fed  by  secret 
springs.  To  the  back  of  the  lawn,  ex- 
tending around  and  behind  the  fiower- 
garden,  was  a  littte  ascent,  covered  by  a 
grove  of  elms  and  maples,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  summer-house  which  had 
bten  a  favorite  resort  of  Eleanor.  Hith- 
er I  finally  bent  my  steps,  and  seating 
myself,  looked  musingly  upon  the  lovely 
prospect  around  and  beneath  me.  The 
rustic  temple  opened  toward  the  river, 
which  was  visible  from  here,  rolling  in  its 
blue  splendor  across  the  exquisite  land- 
scape. There  is  a  fascination  in  water 
which  will  keep  the  eyes  fixed  upon  i 
through  hours  of  reverie;  I  sat  there, 
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mindfhl  of  the  near  mountains,  the  purple 
mist,  the  white  ships,  the  busy  village,  but 
gazing  only  at  the  blue  ripples  forever  slip- 
ping away  from  the  point  of  my  observa- 
tion. My  spirit  exhaled  like  the  mist  and 
ascended  in  aspiration.  My  grief  aspired, 
and  arose  in  passionate  prayers  to  the 
white  throne  of  the  eternal  justice— it 
arose  in  tears,  etherealized  and  drawn  up 
by  ti^e  rays  from  the  one  great  source  and 
sun— the  6pir^  of  love.  I  prayed  and 
wept  for  her.  No  thought  of  myself 
mingled  with  these  emotions. 

Suddenly  a  slight  chill  fell  upon  me.  I 
started  to  perceive  that  the  sun  had  set 
A  band  of  orange  belted  the  west  ^ 
the  sun  dropped  behind  the  hlUs  the 
moon  came  up  in  the  east  It  seemed  as 
if  her  silver  light  frosted  what  it  touched ; 
the  air  grew  sharp,  a  thin,  white  doud^ 
spread  itself  over  the  river.  I  had  sat 
there  long  enough,  and  I  was  forcing  my- 
self to  a  consciousness  of  the  fiict,  when  I 
saw  one  coming  through  the  flower-gar- 
den and  approaching  the  summer-housa 

The  blood  paused  in  my  veins  when  1 
saw  that  it  was  Eleanor.  The  sunset  yet 
lingered,  and  the  cold  moonlight  shone 
fiiU  on  her  face.  I  remembered  how  I 
had  seen  her,  that  last  time  but  one,  glow 
ing  and  flushing  in  triumphant  beauty, 
attired  with  the  utmost  skilled  coquetry 
of  a  young,  beloved  woman,  who  is  glad 
of  her  charms  because  another  piizes  them. 

Now  she  came  along  the  lonesome 
path,  between  the  withered  flower-beds, 
clothed  in  deepest  black,  walking  with  a 
feeble  step,  one  small  white  hand  holding 
the  sable  shawl  across  her  chest,  a  lonir 
crape  vail  thrown  over  her  head,  fh>m 
which  her  fhce  looked  out,  white  and  still. 

A  pang  like  that  of  death  transfixed 
me,  as  I  gazed  at  her.  Not  one  rose  left 
in  the  garden  of  her  young  lifel  The 
ruin  through  which  she  walked  was  not 
so  complete — ^but  this  garden  would  res- 
MXT&oX  itself  in  the  month  of  another 
spring— while  for  her  there  was  no  spring 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Not  one  tint  on 
the  snowy  cheek !  the  dimples  and  smiles 
fied— the  lips  pressed  together— the  brow 
like  marble.    If  marble  could  waste  away. 
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she  was  like  a  glorious  statue  grown  thin 
and  wan.  The  ttosij  air,  the  pure  moon- 
light, were  not  more  cold  and  white. 

Slowly  she  threaded  her  way,  with  bent 
gaze,  through  the  garden,  out  upon  the 
hill-side,  and  up  to  the  little  rustic  temple 
,  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours  with  him.  When  she  had  reached 
the  grassy  platform  in  iVont  of  it,  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  swept  a  glance  around 
upon  the  familiar  scene.  There  were  no 
tears  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  lips  did 
not  quiyer.  It  was  not  until  she  had  en- 
circled the  horizon  with  that  quiet,  beam- 
less  look,  that. she  perceived  me.  I  rose 
to  my  feet,  my  expression  only  doing  rev- 
erence to  her  sorrow,  for  I  had  no  words. 

She  heM  out  her  hand,  and  as  I  took 
it,  she  said  with  gentleness — ^as  if  her 
Mweetness  must  excuse  the  absence  of  her 
farmer  smiles : 

"Are  you  well,  Richard?  You  look 
thin.  Be  careful  of  yourself— is  it  not  too 
chilly  for  you  to  be  sitting  here  at  this 
hourf 

I  pressed  her  hand,  and  turned  away, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  command  my  voice. 
I  had  changed  I  but  it  was  like  Eleanor 
to  put  herself  aside  and  remember  others. 

"  Kay,  do  not  go,"  she  said,  as  she  saw 
that  I  was  leaving  her  out  of  fear  of  in- 
trudmg  upon  her  visit, "  I  shall  remain 
here  but  a  few  moments,  and  I  will  lean 
upon  your  arm  back  to  the  house.  I  am 
not  strong,  and  the  walk  up  the  hill  has 
tired  me.  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Richard. 
I  thought  some  of  coming  down-stairs  a 
little  while  this  evening.  I  want  to  thank 
you." 

The  words  were  Just  whispered,  and 
she  turned  immediately  and  looked  away 
at  the  river.  I  understood  her  well.  She 
wanted  to  thank  me  for  the  spirit  which 
had  prompted  me  in  my  earnest,  though 
unsuccessfhl  efforts.  And  coming  down 
to  the  family-group  a  little  while  in  the 
evening,  that  was  for  Mary's  sake,  and 
her  poor  father's.  Her  own  light  had  ex- 
pired, but  she*did  not  wish  to  darken  the 
hearth-stone  any  more  than  was  unavoid- 
able. She  sunk  down  upon  the  seat  I 
bad  vacated,  remaining  motionless,  look- 


ing upon  the  river  and  the  sky.  After  a 
time,  with  a  long,  tremulous  sigh,  she 
arose  to  go.  A  gleam  from  the  west  fell 
upon  a  single  violet  which,  protected  from 
the  fh>st,  by  the  projecting  roof,  smiled 
up  at  us,  near  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house.  With  a  wild  kind  of  passion 
breaking  through  her  quiet,  Eleanor 
stooped,  gathered  it,  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
and  burst  into  tears — it  was  her  favorite 
flower — Henry's  favorite. 

It  was  agony  to  see  her  cry,  yet,  better, 
perhaps,  than  such  marble  repose.  She 
was  too  weak  to  bear  this  sudden  shock 
alone;  she  leaned  upon  my  sli^lder, 
every  sob  which  shook  her  frame  echoed 
by  me.  Yes  I  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it !  When  manhood  is  fresh  and  un- 
sullied, its  tears  are  not  wrung  out  in 
those  single  drops  of  mortal  anguish 
which  the  rock  gives  forth  when  time  and 
the  foot  of  the  world  has  hardened  it.  I 
could  still  remember  when  I  had  kissed 
my  mother,  and  wept  my  boyish  troubles 
well  upon  her  breast  I  should  have  been 
harder  than  the  nether  millstone,  had  I 
not  wept  with  Eleanor  then. 

I  mastered  myself  in  order  to  assist  her 
to  regidn  composure,  for  I  was  alarmed 
lest  the  violence  of  her  emotion  should 
break  down  the  remnant  of  her  frail 
strength.  She,  too,  struggled  against  the 
storm,  soon  growing  outwardly  calm,  and 
with  the  violet  pressed  to  her  bosom  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  she  clung  to  my 
arm,  and  we  returned  to  the  house,  where 
they  were  already  looking  for  Elea^ 
nor. 

Under  the  f\ill  light  of  the  halMamp  we 
encountered  James.  It  was  his  first  meet- 
ing with  hiB  cousin,  as  well  as  mine.  He 
gave  her  a  quick,  penetrating  look,  held 
out  his  hand,  his  lips  moved  as  if  striving 
to  form  a  greeting.  It  was  evident  that 
the  change  was  greater  than  he  expected ; 
he  dropped  his  hand,  before  her  fin- 
gers had  touched  it,  and  rushing  past 
us  through  the  open  door,  he  closed  it  be- 
hind him,  remaining  out  until  long  after 
tea. 

W  When  he  came  in,  Eleanor  had  retired 
Lto  her  chamber,  and  Mary  brought  him 
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the  cap  of  tea  which  she  had  kept  hot  for 
him. 

'*  You  are  a  good  girl,  Mary,**  he  said, 
drinking  it  hastily,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  it. 
"  I  hope  nobody  will  ever  make  yon  look 
like  Ihai!  I  thought  broken  hearts  were 
easily  mended — that  girls  usually  had 
theirs  broken  three  or  four  times,  and 
patched  them  up  again— but  I  have 
ehanged  my  mind." 

That  gloomy  look,  which  Mary  de- 
clared she  dreaded,  clouded  his  face  again. 
His  countenance  was  most  variable ;  noth- 
ing could  exceed  it  in  glitter  and  brilliant 
color  when  he  was  in  his  pleasing  mood, 
but  when  suUen  or  sad,  it  was  sallow  and 
lusterless.  Thus  it  looked  that  evening. 
But  r  must  close  this  chapter  now  and 
here — ^it  is  consecrated  to  that  meeUng 
with  the  object  of  my  sorrow  and  adora- 
tion, and  I  will  not  prolong  it  with  the 
BetallB  of  other  events. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  HAI7KTBD  OBA,VB. 

When  I  returned  to  my  boarding-house 
that  same  evening,  I  found  a  telegram 
awaiting  me  from  Mr.  Burton,  asking  me 
to  come  down  to  the  dty  in  the  morning. 
I  went  down  by  the  earliest  train,  soon 
after,  ringing  the  bell  at  the  door  of  his 
private  residence  in  Twenty-third  street ; 
a  servant  ushered  me  into  the  library, 
where  I  found  the  master  of  the  house  so 
absorbed  in  thought,  as  he  sat  before  the 
grate  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  glowing 
coals,  that  he  did  not  observe  my  entralke 
until  I  spoke  his  name.  Springing  to  his 
feet,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand ; 
we  had  already  become  warm  personal 
friends. 

**  You  are  early,"  he  said,  "  but  so  much 
the  better.  We  will  have  the  more  time 
for  business." 

"  Have  you  heard  any  thing  V  wte  my 
first  question. 

*' Well,  no.  DonH  hope  that  I  have 
called  you  here  to  satisfy  you  with  any 
positive  discoveries.  The  work  goes  on' 
alowly.    I  was  never  so  baffled  but  once 


before ;  and  then,  as  now,  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  case.  A  cunning  woman 
will  elude  the  very  Prince  of  Lies,  himself 
to  say  nothing  of  honest  men  like  us.  She 
has  been  after  the  child." 

"She  has?" 

"Yes.  And  has  taken  it  away  with 
her.  And  I  know  no  more  of  her  where- 
abouts than  I  did  before.  There !  You 
must  certainly  feel  like  trusting  your  case 
to  some  sharper  person  to  work  up ;" — he 
looked  mortified  as  he  said  it 

Before  I  go  ftirther  I  must  explain  to 
my  reader  Just  how  &r  the  investigation 
into  the  acts  and  hiding-place  of  Leesy 
Sullivan  had  proceeded.  Of  course  we 
had  called  upon  her  aunt  in  Blankville, 
and  approached  the  question  of  the  child 
with  all  due  caution.  She  had  answered 
us  frankly  enough,  at  first — that  Leesy  ^ 
had  a  cousin,  who  lived  in  New  York, 
whom  she  was  much  attached  to,  and 
who  was  dead,  poor  thing  1  But  the  mo- 
ment we  intruded  the  infknt  into  the  con- 
versation, she  flew  into  a  rage,  asked  if 
"  we'd  come  there  to  insult  a  respectable 
widdy,  as  wasn't  responsible  for  what 
others  did?"  and  would  not  be  coaxed  or 
threatened  into  any  further  speech  on  the 
subject,  flftirly  driving  us  out  of  the  room 
and  (I  regret  to  add)  down  the  stairs  with 
the  broomstick.  As  we  could  not  sum- 
mon into  court  and  compel  her  to  answer 
at  that  time,  we  were  compelled  to  "  let 
her  alone."  One  thing,  however,  became 
apparent  at  the  interview— that  there  was 
shame  or  blame,  or  at  least  a  family  quar- 
rel, connected  with  the  child. 

After  that,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Burton 
ascertained  that  there  had  been  a  coudn, 
who  had  died,  but  whether  she  had  been 
married  and  left  a  babe,  or  not,  was  still  a 
matter  of  some  doubt 

He  had  spent  over  a  week  in  searching 
for  Leesy  Sullivan,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blankville,  at  every  intermediate  staUon 
between  that  and  New  York,  and  through- 
out the  city  itself,  assisted  by  scores  of 
detectives,  who  all  of  them  had  her  pho- 
tograph, taken  from  a  likeness  whidi  Mr. 
Burton  had  found  in  her  deserted  room 
at  her  boarding-plaoe.    This  picture  must 
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hare  been  taken  more  than  a  year  pre- 
yious,  as  it  looked  younger  and  happier; 
the  face  was  soft  and  round,  the  eyes  melt- 
ing with  warmth  and  liglit,  and  the  rich, 
dark  hair  dressed  with  evident  care.  Still, 
Leesy  bore  resemblance  enough  to  her 
former  self,  to  make  her  photograph  an 
efficient  aid.  Yet  not  one  trace  of  her 
had  been  chanced  upon  since  I,  myself, 
had  seen  her  fly  away,  at  the  mention  of 
the  word  which  I  had  purposely  uttered, 
and  disappear  over  the  wooded  hill.  We 
had  nearly  made  up  our  minds  that  she 
had  committed  suicide ;  we  had  searched 
the  shore  for  miles  in  the  yicinity  of  More- 
land  villa,  and  had  fired  guns  over  the 
water ;  but  if  she  had  hidden  herself  in 
those  cold  depths,  she  had  done  it  most 
effectually. 

The  gardener's  wife,  at  the  villa,  had 
kept  vigilant  watch,  as  I  had  requested, 
but  she  had  never  any  tiling  to  report — 
the  sewing-girl  came  no  more  to  haunt 
the  piazza  or  the  sun^  ***  '^r  house.  Finally 
Mr.  Burton  had  given  over  active  mea- 
ffires,  relying  simply  upon  the  presence 
of  the  child  in  New  York,  to  bring  back 
the  protectress  into  his  nets,  if  indeed  she 
was  still  upon  the  earth.  He  said  rightly, 
that  if  she  were  concealed  and  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  efforts  made  to  discover 
her,  the  surest  means  of  hastening  her  re- 
appearance would  be  to  apparently  relin- 
quish all  pursuit.  He  had  a  person  hired 
to  watch  the  premises  of  the  nurse  con- 
Btantly ;  a  person  who  took  a  room  next 
to  hers  in  the  tenementrhouse  where  she 
resided,  apparently  employed  in  knitting 
childrens'  fancy  woolen  garments,  but 
really  for  the  purpose  of  giving  immediate 
notification  should  the  guardian  of  the  in- 
fiuit  appear  upon  the  scene.  In  the  mean 
lime  he  was  kept  informed  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nurse,  who  had  Avowed  her 
intention  of  throwing  the  baby  upon  the 
authorities,  if  its  board  was  not  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  ^  Hard  enough," 
she  avowed  it  was,  **  to  get  the  praties  for 
the  mouths  of  her  own  chilther;  and  the  lit- 
tle girl  was  growing  large,  now.  The  milk 
wouldnH  do  at  all,  at  all,  but  she  must  have 
Jier  praties  and  her  bit  bread  wid  the  reat" 


In  answer  to  these  complaints,  the  wool- 
knitter  had  professed  such  an  interest  in 
the  innocent  little  thing,  that,  sooner  than 
allow  it  to  go  to  the  alms-house,  or  the 
orphan  asylum,  or  any  other  such  place, 
shd  would  take  it  to  her  own  room,  and 
share  her  portion  with  it,  when  the  nurse's 
month  was  up,  until  it  was  certain  that 
the  aunt  was  not  coming  to  see  after  it, 
she  said. 

With  this  understanding  between  them, 
the  two  women  got  along  finely  together ; 
little  Nora,  Just  toddling  about,  was  a 
pretty  child,  and  her  aunt  had  not  spared 
stitches  in  making  up  her  clothes,  which 
were  of  good  material,  and  ornamented 
with  lavish  tucks  and  embroidery.  She 
was  often,  for  half  a  day  at  a  time,  hi  the 
room  with  the*  new  tenant,  when  her 
nurse  was  out  upon  errands,  or  at  work ; 
and  the  former  sometimes  took  her  out  in 
her  arms  for  a  breath  of  air  upon  the  bei^ 
ter  streets.  Mr.  Burton  had  seen  little 
Nora  several  times;  he  thought  she  re- 
sembled Miss  Sullivan,  though  not  strik- 
ingly. She  had  the  same  eyes,  dark  and 
bright 

Two  days  before  Mr.  Burton  telegraph- 
ed for  me  to  come  down  to  New  York, 
Mrs.  Barber,  the  knitting  detective,  was 
playing  with  the  child  in  her  own  room. 
It  was  growing  toward  night,  and  the 
nurse  was  out  getting  her  Saturday  after- 
noon supplies  at  Washington  Market ;  she 
did  not  expect  her  back  for  at  least  an 
hour.  Llttie  Nora  was  in  fine  spirits, 
being  delighted  with  a  blue  and  white 
hood  which  her  firiend  had  manufactured 
for  her  curly  head.  As  they  frolicked  to- 
gether, the  door  opened,  a  young  woman 
came  in,  caught  the  child  to  her  breast, 
kissed  it,  and  cried.  "  An-nee — an-nee,'* 
lisped  the  baby— and  Mrs.  Barber,  slip- 
ping out,  with  the  excuse  that  she  would 
go  for  the  nurse,  who  was  in  at  a  neigh- 
bor's. Jumped  into  a  car  and  rode  up  to 
Twenty-third  street  In  half  an  hour  Mr. 
Burton  was  at  the  tenement-house;  the 
nurse  had  not  yet  returned  fh>m  market, 
and  the  bird  had  flown,  carrying  the  baby 
with  her.  He  was  sufficientiy  annoyed 
at  this  dMouemenL    In  the  arrangements 
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made,  the  fact  of  the  nurse  being  away 
had  not  been  contemplated ;  there  was  no 
one  to  keep  on  the  track  of  the  fagitire 
while  the  officer  was  notified.  One  of 
the  children  said  that  the  lady  had  left 
some  money  for  mother ;  there  was,  ly- 
ing on  the  table,  a  sum  which  more  than 
covered  the  arrears  due,  and  a  note  of 
thanks.  But  the  baby,  with  its  little  cloak 
and  its  new  blue  hood,  had  vanished. 
Word  was  dispatched  to  the  various  of- 
fices, and  the  night  spent  in  looking  for 
the  two ;  but  there  is  no  place  like  a  great 
city  for  eluding  pursuit ;  and  up  to  the 
hour  of  my  arrival  at  Mr.  Burton's  he  had 
learned  nothing. 

All  this  had  fretted  the  detective;  I 
could  see  it,  although  he  did  not  say  as 
much.  He  who  had  brought  hundreds 
of  accomplished  rogues  to  Jusdce  did  not 
like  to  be  foiled  by  a  woman.  Talking 
on  the  subject  with  me,  as  we  sat  before 
the  fire  in  his  library,  with  closed  doors, 
he  said: 

^  The  most  terrible  antagonist  he  had 
yet  encountered  had  been  a  woman — that 
her  wUl  was  a  match  for  his  own,  yet  he 
had  broken  with  ease  the  spirits  of  the 
boldest  men.  However,  Miss  Sullivan 
is  not  a  woman  of  that  stamp.  .  If  she  has 
commited  a  crime,  she  has  done  it  in  a 
burst  of  passion,  and  remorse  will  kill 
her,  though  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
should  never  overtake  her.  But  she  is 
subtle  and  elusive.  It  is  not  reason  that 
makes  her  cunning,  but  feeling.  With 
man  it  would  be  reason ;  and  as  I  could 
follow  the  course  of  his  argument,  which- 
ever path  it  took,  I  should  soon  overtake 
it.  But  a  woman,  working  from  a  pas- 
sion, either  of  hate  or  love,  will  sometimes 
come  to  such  novel  conclusions  as  to  defy 
the  sharpest  guesses  of  the  intellect  I 
should  like,  above  all  things,  a  quiet  con- 
versation with  that  girL  And  I  will  have 
it,  some  day." 

The  determination  with  which  he 
avowed  himself  showed  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  giving  up  the  case.  A  few  other 
of  his  observations  I  will  repeat : 

He  said  that  the  blow  which  killed 
Henry  Moreland  was  given  by  a  profes- 


sional murderer,  a  man,  without  con- 
science or  remorse,  probably  a  hireling. 
A  woman  may  have  tempted,  persuaded 
or  paid  him  to  do  the  deed;  if  so,  the  , 
guilt  rested  upon  her  in  its  awful  weight ; 
but  no  woman's  hand,  quivering  with  pas- 
sion, had  driven  that  steady  and  relentless 
blow.  It  was  not  given  by  the  hand  of 
Jealousy — ^it  was  too  coldly  calculated, 
too  firmly  executed — ^no  passion,  no  thrill 
of  feeling  about  it 

**  Then  you  think,"  said  I, "  that  Leesy 
Sullivan  robbed  the  family  whose  happi-^ 
ness  she  was  about  to  destroy,  to  pay 
some  villain  to  commit  the  murder  T^ 

"  It  looks  like  it,'*  he  answered,  his  eye 
dropping  evasively. 

I  felt  that  I  was  not  fully  in  the  detec- 
tive's confidence;  there  was  something 
working  powerfully  in  his  mind,  to  which 
he  gave  me  no  clue;  but  I  had  so  much 
faith  in  him  that  I  was  not  offended  by 
his  reticence.  Anxious  I  was,  eager, 
curious — ^if  it  suiia  f.^  call  such  a  devour- 
ing fire  of  longing  as  I  felt,  curiosity. 
He  must  have  known  that  I  perceived  hit 
reservations ;  if  so,  he  had  his  own  way 
of  conducting  matters,  from  which  he 
could  not  diverge,  for  my  passing  benefit 
Twelve  o'clock  came,  as  we  sat  talking, 
before  the  fire,  which  gave  a  genial  air  to 
the  room,  though  almost  unnecessary,  the 
"  squaw  winter  "  of  tlie  previous  morn- 
ing being  followed  by  {mother  balmy  and 
sunlit  day.  Mr.  Burton  rung  for  lunch  to 
b^  brought  in  where  we  were ;  and  whUe 
we  sipped  the  strong  coffee,  and  helped 
ourselves  to  the  contents  of  the  tray,  the 
seiTant  being  dismissed,  my  host  made  a 
proposition  which  had  evidently  been  on 
his  mind  all  the  morning. 

I  was  already  so  fiimiliar  with  his  per- 
sonal surroundings  as  to  know  that  he 
was  a  widower,  with  two  children ;  the 
eldest,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  away  at  school ; 
the  second,  a  girl  of  eleven,  of  delicate 
health,  and  educated  at  home,  so  far  as 
she  studied  at  all,  by  a  day-governess.  I 
had  never  seen  this  daughter — ^Lenore,  he 
called  her— but  I  could  guess,  without 
particular  shrewdness,  that  his  heart  was 
wrapped  up  in    her.     He    could  not 
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mention  her  name  without  a  glow  coming 
into  hiB  face ;  her  frail  health  appeared  to 
be  the  anxiety  of  his  life.  I  coald  hear 
her,  now,  taking  a  singing-lesson  in  a  dis- 
tant apartment,  and  as  her  pure  voice 
rose  clear  and  high,  mounting  and  mount- 
ing with  air]^' steps  the  difficult  scale,  I 
listened  delightedly,  making  a  picture  in 
my  mind  of  the  graceful  little  creature 
such  a  voice  should  belong  to. 

Her  father  was  listening,  too,  with  a 
smile  in  his  eye,  half  forgetful  of  his  coffee. 
Presently  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  speaking 
at  first  with  some  reluctance : 

"I  sent  for  you  to-day,  more  particu- 
larly to  make  you  the  confidential  witness 
of  an  experiment  than  any  thing  else. 
You  hear  my  Lenore  singing  now— has 
she  not  a  sweet  voice  ?  I  have  told  you 
how  delicate  her  health  is.  I  discovered, 
by  chance,  some  two  or  three  years  since, 
that  she  had  peculiar  attributes.  She  is 
an  excellent  clairvoyant  When  I  first 
discovered  it,  I  made  use  of  her  rare  fac- 
ulty to  assist  me  in  my  more  important 
labors ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  it  told 
fearfully  upon  her  health.  It  seemed  to 
drain  the  slender  stream  of  vitality  nearly 
dry.  Our  physician  told  me  that  I  must 
desist,  entirely,  all  experiments  of  the 
kind  with  her.  He  was  peremptory  about 
it,  but  he  had  need  only  to  caution  me.  I 
would  sooner  drop  a  year  out  of  my  short- 
ening future  than  to  take  one  grain  from 
that  increasing  strength  which  I  watch 
from  day  to  day  with  deep  solicituda 
She  is  my  only  girl,  Mr.  Redfield,  and  the 
image  of  her  departed  mother.  You  must 
not  wonder  if  I  am  foolish  about  my  Le- 
nore. For  eighteen  months  1  have  not 
exercised  my  power  over  her  to  place  her 
in  the  trance  state,  or  whatever  it  is,  in 
which,  with  the  clue  in  her  hand,  she  will 
nnwiud  the  path  to  more  perplexed  laby- 
rinths than  those  of  the  fair  one's  bower. 
And  I  tell  yon,  solemnly,  that  if,  by  so 
doing,  she  could  point  out  to  me  pots  of 
gold,  or  the  secrets  of  diamond  mines,  I 
would  not  risk  her  slightest  welfare,  by 
again  exhausting  her  recruiting  energies. 
Nevertheless,  so  deeply  am  I  interested  in 
the  tragecly  to  which  you  have  called  my 


attention — so  certain  am  I  that  I  am  on 
the  eve  of  the  solution  of  the  mystery— 
and  such  an  act  of  justice  and  righteous- 
ness do  I  deem  it  that  it  should  be  exposeil 
in  its  naked  truth  before  those  who  have 
suffered  from  the  crime — that  I  have  re- 
solved to  place  Lenore  once  more  in  the 
clairvoyant  state,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  hiding-place  of  Leesy  Sulli- 
van, and  I  have  sent  for  you  to  witness 
the  result" 

This  announcement  took  away  the  rem- 
nant of  my  appetite.  Mr.  Burton  rung  to 
have  the  tray  removed,  and  to  bid  the 
servant  tell  Miss  Lenore,  as  soon  as  she 
had  lunched,  to  come  to  the  library.  We 
had  but  a  few  minutes  to  wait  Presently 
we  heard  a  light  st^p;  her  father  cried 
"  Gome  in  I"  in  ansT^er  to  her  knock,  and 
a  lovely  child  entered,  gating  me  with  a 
mingled  air  of  grace  and  timidity — a 
vision  of  sweetness  and  beauty  more  per- 
fect than  I  could  have  anticipated.  Her 
golden  hair  waved  about  her  slender 
throat,  in  glistening  tendrils.  Seldom  do 
we  see  such  hair,  except  upon  the  heads 
of  infants — soft,  lustrous,  fine,  floating  at 
will,  and  curled  at  the  end  in  little  shining 
rings.  Her  eyes  were  a  celestial  blue- 
celestial,  not  only  because  of  the  pure 
heavenllness  of  their  color,  but  because  you 
could  not  look  into  them  without  thinking 
of  angels.  Her  complexion  was  the  most 
exquisite  possible,  fair,  with  a  flush  as  of 
sunset-light  on  the  cheeks — ^too  transpar- 
ent for  perfect  health,  showing  the  wan- 
dering of  the  delicate  veins  in  the  temples. 
Her  blue  dress,  with  its  fluttering  sash, 
and  the  little  jacket  of  white  cashmere 
which  shielded  her  neck  and  arms,  were 
all  dainty,  and  in  keeping  with  the  wearer. 
She  did  not  have  the  serene  air  of  a  seraph, 
though  she  looked  like  one ;  nor  the  list- 
less manner  of  an  invalid.  She  gave  her 
father  a  most  winning,  childish  smile, 
looking  fbll  of  joy  to  think  he  was  at 
home,  and  had  sent  for  her.  She  was  so 
every  way  charming  that  I  held  out  my 
arms  to  kiss  her,  and  she,  with  the  instinct 
of  children,  who  perceive  who  their  real 
lovers  are,  gave  me  a  willing  yet  shy 
embrace.    Mr.  Burton  looked  pleased  as 
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he  saw  how  satlafactoiy  vraa  tlie  impres- 
don  made  by  bis  Lenore. 

PbudDg  her  In  &  ch&ir  beTore  him,  he  put 
4photographof  Hiss  Sullivan  In  her  hand. 

"  Father  wonts  to  put  bis  little  girl  to 
deep  ag^,"  he  said,  gently. 

An  eipreaaion  of  unwillingness  just 
crossed  her  face ;  but  she  smiled,  inslanllj, 
lookfDg  up  at  htm  with  the  faith  of  affec- 
Uon  which  would  hare  placed  her  life  in 
his  keeping,  and  said, "  Yes,  papa,"  in  as- 
sent 

He  made  a  few  passes  over  her  ;  when  I 
saw  their  effect,  I  did  not  wonder  that  he 
abrunk  from  the  experiment — my  Burprise 
was  rather  that  he  could  be  Induced  to 
make  It,  under  any  circumstances.  The 
lovely  face  become  distorted  as  with  pain; 
the  little  hands  twitched — so  did  the  lips 
and  eyelids.  I  turned  away,  not  having 
fortitude  lo  witness  any  thing  so  Jarring 
to  my  senubilitiea.  When  I  looked  again, 
her  countenance  had  recovered  its  Iran- 
qntlUty ;  the  eyes  were  fast  cloaed,  but  she 
appeared  to  ponder  upon  the  picture 
which  she  held. 


"  Do  you  see  the  person  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"In  what  kind  of  a  place  is  she?" 

"  She  is  in  a  small  room ;  it  has  two  win- 
dows. There  is  no  carpet  on  the  floor. 
There  is  a  bed  and  a  table,  a  stove  and 
some  chairs.  It  is  in  the  upper  story^ 
a  large  brick  bouse,  I  do  not  know  in  what 

"Whatissbedohigr 

"  She  is  utting  near  the  back  window ; 
it  looks  out  on  the  roofs  of  other  houses ; 
she  is  holding  a  pretty  little  child  on  her 

"  She  must  be  In  the  city,"  remarked  jUr. 
Burton,  adde;  "  the  large  house  and  Ibc 
congregated  roofe  would  imply  it  Can 
you  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  street  f 

"  No,  I  can  not  ace  iL  I  was  never  In 
Uiia  place  befbre.  I  can  sec  water,  as  I 
look  out  of  the  window.  It  appeals  like 
the  bay;  and  I  see  plenty  of  ships,  but 
there  is  some  green  land  across  Lhe  water, 
besides  distant  houses." 

"  It  must  be  somewhere  In  the  sutnuba, 
or  in  Brooklyn.    Are  there  no  signs  no 
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the  shops,  which  you  can  read,  as  yon  look 
out?" 

"No,  papa." 

"  Well,  go  down  the  stairs,  and  out  upon 
the  street,  and  tell  me  the  number  of  the 
house." 

"  It  is  No.  — ,"  she  said,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments^ silence. 

"  Qo  along  until  you  come  to  a  corner, 
and  read  me  the  name  of  the  street." 

'*  Court  street,"  she  answered,  presently. 

"  It  is  in  Brooklyn,"  exclaimed  the  de- 
tective, triumphantly.  "  There  is  nothing 
now  to  prevent  us  going  straight  to  the 
spot  Lenore,  go  back  now,  to  the  house ; 
tell  us  on  which  floor  is  this  room,  and 
how  situated." 

Again  there  was  silence  while  she  re- 
traced her  steps. 

"  It  is  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  first  door 
to  the  left,  as  you  reach  the  landing," 

Lenore  began  to  look  weary  and  ex- 
hausted ;  the  sweat  broke  out  on  her  brow, 
and  she  panted  as  if  fatigued  with  climb- 
ing flights  of  stairs.  Her  fether,  with  a 
regretful  air,  wiped  her  forehead,  kissing 
it  tenderly  as  he  did  so.  A  few  more  of 
those  cabalistic  touches,  followed  by  the 
same  pahiftil  contortions  of  those  beauti- 
ftd  features,  and  Lenore  was  herself  again. 
But  she  was  pale  and  languid ;  she  droop- 
ed against  her  father's  breast,  as  he  held 
her  in  his  arms,  the  color  &ded  from  her 
checks,  too  listless  to  smile  in  answer  to 
his  caresses.  Placing  her  on  the  sofa,  he 
took  from  a  nook  in  his  secretary  a  bottle 
of  old  port,  poured  out  a  tiny  glass  ftiU, 
and  gave  to  her.  The  wine  revived  her 
almost  instantly;  the  smiles  and  bloom 
came  back,  though  she  still  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly weary. 

"  She  will  be  like  a  person  exhausted 
by  a  long  journey,  or  great  hibor,  for  seve- 
ral days,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  as  I  watched 
the  child.  "  It  cost  me  a  pang  to  make 
such  a  demand  upon  her ;  I  hope  it  will 
be  the  last  time— -at  least  until  she  is  older 
and  stronger  than  now." 

"  I  should  think  tlie  application  of  elec- 
tricity would  restore  some  of  the  vitality 
which  has  been  taken  from  her,"  I  sug- 
gested. 


"  I  shall  tiy  it  this  evening,"  was  his  re- 
ply;  "  in  the  mean  time,  if  we  mtend  to 
benefit  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  little  Lenore, 
let  us  lose  no  time.  Something  may  oc- 
cur to  send  the  fugitive  fiying  again.  And 
now,  my  dear  little  gu:l,  you  must  lie 
down  a  while  this  afternoon,  and  be  care- 
ful of  yourself  You  shall  dine  with  us 
to-night,  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  and  we 
shall  bring  you  some  flowers — a  bouquet 
from  old  John's  conservatory,  sure." 

Committing  his  darling  to  the  house- 
keeper's charge,  with  m£tny  instructions 
and  warnings,  and  a  lingering  look  which 
betrayed  his  anxiety,  Mr.  Burton  was  soon 
ready,  and  we  departed,  taking  a  stage 
for  Fulton  Ferry  a  little  after  one  o'clock. 

About  an  hour  and  a  quarter  brought 
us  to  the  brick  house  on  Court  street,  far 
out  toward  the  suburbs,  which  had  the 
number  indicated  upon  it.  No  one  ques- 
tioned our  coming,  it  being  a  tenement- 
house,  and  we  ascended  a  long  succession 
of  stairs,  until  we  came  to  the  fourth 
floor,  and  stood  before  the  door  on  the 
left-hand  side.  I  trembled  a  little  with 
excitement  My  companion,  laying  his 
hand  firmly  on  the  knob,  was  arrested  by 
findmg  the  door  locked.  At  this  he 
knocked ;  but  there  was  no  answer  to  his 
summons.  Amid  the  assortment  of  keys 
which  he  carried  with  him,  he  found  one 
to  fit  the  lock;  in  a  moment  the  door 
stood  open,  and  we  entered  to  meet — 
blank  solitude  1 

The  room  had  evidently  been  deserted 
bftt  a  short  time,  and  by  some  one  expect- 
ing to  return.  There  was  a  fire  covered 
down  in  the  stove,  and  three  or  four  pota- 
toes in  the  little  oven,  to  be  baked  for  the 
humble  supper.  There  was  no  trunk,  no 
chest,  no  clothing  in  the  room,  only  the 
scant  furniture  which  Lenore  had  de- 
scribed, a  few  dishes  in  the  cupboard,  and 
some  cooking  utensils,  which  had  been 
rented,  probably,  with  the  room.  On  the 
table  were  tVo  things  confirmatory  of  the 
occupants — a  bowl,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  a  child's  dinner  of  bread-and- 
milk,  and  a  piece  of  embroidery— a  half- 
finished  collar. 

At  Mr.  Burton's  request  I  went  down 
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to  the  shop  on  the  flnt  floor,  and  inquired 
in  what  direction  the  young  woman  with 
the  little  child  had  gone,  and  how  long 
she  had  been  out 

"  She  went,  maybe,  half  an  hour  ago ; 
she  took  the  little  girl  out  for  a  walk,  I 
think.  She  told  me  she'd  be  back  before 
supper,  when  she  stopped  to  pay  for  a  bit 
of  coal,  and  to  have  it  carried  up." 

I  returned  with  this  information. 

"I'm  sorry,  now,  that  we  inquired," 
said  the  detectiye;  "that  fellow  will  be 
sure  to  see  her  first,  and  tell  her  that  she 
has  had  callers ;  that  will  frighten  her  at 
once.  I  must  go  below,  and  keep  my 
watch  from  there." 

"  If  you  do  not  care  for  a  second  person 
to  watch  with  you,  I  believe  I  will  go  on 
to  Greenwood,  We  are  so  near  it,  now, 
and  I  would  like  to  visit  poor  Henry's 
grave." 

"  I  do  not  need  you  at  all  now ;  only, 
do  not  be  absent  too  long.  When  I  meet 
this  Leesy  Sullivan,  whom  I  have  not  yet 
seen,  you  remember,  I  want  a  long  talk 
with  her.  The  last  object  I  have  is  to 
frighten  her ;  I  shall  seek  to  soothe  her, 
instead.  If  I  can  once  meet  her  face  to 
face,  and  voice  to  voice,  I  believe  I  can 
tame  the  antelope  or  the  lioness,  which- 
ever she  turns  out  to  \>e.  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  have  to  coerce  her — not  even 
if  she  is  guilty.  If  she  is  guilty  she  will 
give  herself  up.  I  may  even  take  her 
home  to  dinner  with  us,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile.  "  Don't  shudder,  Mr.  Redfield 
— ^we  often  dine  in  company  with  mur- 
derers— sometimes  when  we  have  only 
our  friends  and  neighbors  with  us.  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  often  had  that  honor!" 

His  grim  humor  was  melancholy  to  me 
— ^but  who  could  wonder  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Burton's  peculiar  experience  should 
be  touched  with  cynicism  ?  Besides,  I  felt 
that  there  was  more  in  the  inner  meaning 
of  his  words  than  appeared  upon  their 
outer  surface.  I  left  him,  sitting  in  a 
sheltered  comer  of  the  shop  below,  in  a 
position  where  he  could  command  the 
street  and  the  entrance-hall  without  being 
himself  observed,  and  making  himself 
friendly  with  the  busy  little  man  behhid 


the  counter,  of  whom  he  had  already  pur- 
chased a  pint  of  chestnuts.  It  was  as  well 
that  I  should  be  out  of  the  way.  Miss 
Sullivan  knew  me,  and  might  take  the 
alarm  at  some  distant  glimpse  of  me, 
while  Mr.  Burton's  person  must  be  un- 
known to  her,  unless  she  had  been  the 
better  detective  of  the  two,  and  marked 
him  when  he  was  ignorant  of  her  vi- 
cinity. 

Stepping  Into  a  passing  car,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  had  gone  from  the  city  of  the 
living  to  the  city  of  the  dead.  Beautiftil, 
silent  city  1  There  the  costly  and  gleaming 
portals  raised  at  the  entrance  of  those 
mansions,  tell  us  the  name  and  age  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves we  never  behold.  Knock  as  loud 
and  long  as  we  may  at  those  marble 
doors,  cry,  entreat,  implore,  they  hold 
themselves  invisible.  Nevermore  are 
they  "at  home"  to  us.  We,  who  once 
were  never  kept  waiting,  must  go  from 
the  threshold  now,  witliout  a  word  of 
welcome.  City  of  the  dead — ^to  which 
that  city  of  the  living  must  soon  remove, 
who  is  there  can  walk  thy  silent  streets 
without  a  prescience  of  the  time  when  he, 
too,  will  take  up  his  abode  in  thee  for- 
ever ?  Strange  city  of  solitude  1  where 
thousands  whose  homes  are  ranged  side 
by  side,  know  not  one  the  other,  and  give 
no  greeting  to  the  pale  new-comers. 

With  meditations  like  these,  only  'far 
too  solemn  for  words,  I  wandered 
through  the  lovely  place,  where  still,  sum- 
mer seemed  to  linger,  as  if  loth  to  quit  the 
graves  she  beautified.  With  Eleanor  and 
Henry  in  my  heart,  I  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  family  burial-plot,  wishing 
that  Eleanor  were  with  me  on  that  glo- 
rious day  that  she  might  first  behold  his 
grave  under  such  gentle  auspices  of  light^ 
foliage  and  flowers— for  I  knew  that  she 
contemplated  a  pilgrimage  to  this  spot, 
as  soon  as  her  strength  would  warrant 
the  attempt. 

I  approached  the  spot  by  a  whiding 
path  ;  the  soft  plash  of  a  fountain  sound- 
ed through  a  little  thicket  of  evergreens, 
and  I  saw  the  gleam  of  the  wide  htu^ 
into  which  it  fell ;  a  solitary  bird  poured 
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forth  a  moumful  flood  of  lameDiatioa 
fitim  H>m«  bigb  branch  not  far  away.  It 
required  but  little  aid  of  fancy  to  hear  in 
tliat  "melodious  madncsg"  the  cry  or 
■ome  broken  heart,  haunting,  in  the  form 
of  thia  bird,  the  place  of  the  loved  one's 

There  were  other  wanderers  than  my- 
self in  the  cemetery ;  a  funeral  train  waa 
coming  through  the  gale  as  I  passed  in, 
and  I  met  another  within  a  few  steps; 
but  in  the  secluded  palli  where  J  now 
walked  1  was  alone.  Witli  the  alow  step 
of  ODO  who  medilQtes  sad  things,  I  ap- 
proaclicd  Henry's  grave.  Gliding  away 
by  another  dcTious  path,  I  saw  a  femulc 

"  It  ia  some  other  mourner  whom  I 
have  disturbed  from  her  vigil  by  some  of 
these  iomba,"  I  thought — "  or,  perchance, 
one  who  was  passing  further  on  before 
reaching  the  goal  of  her  grief]"— and  with 
this  I  dismissed  her  from  my  mind,  hav- 
ing  bad,  at  the  best,  only  an  indistinct 
glimpse  of  a  woman,  and  the  momentary 
flutter  of  her  gamicnis  as  she  passed  be- 
yond a  group  of  tall  shrubs  and  was  lost 

The  next  moment  I  knelt  by  the  sod 


which  covered  that yonng  and  noble  form. 
Do  not  think  me  extravagant  in  my  emo- 
tions. I  was  not  BO — only  overpowered, 
always,  by  intense  sympatiiy  with  llie 
BuSerei'a  by  Ihat  calamity.  I  had  so 
muaed  upon  Eleanor's  sorrow,  tliat  I  had, 
as  it  were,  made  it  mine.  I  bowed  my 
head,  brcalbing  a  prayer  for  ber;  llien, 
leaning  agmnst  the  trunk  of  a  tree  whose 
leaves  no  longer  afforded  Bhade  to  the 
carefully-cultivated  family  inclosure,  my 
eyes  fell  upon  the  grave.  There  were 
beHutifuI  flowers  fading  upon  it,  which 
some  IHendly  hand  had  laid  there  with- 
in a  day  or  two.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
I  may  have  passed  in  reverie ;  then,  as  I 
arose  to  depari,  I  took  up  a  fading  bud  or 
two  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  placing  them 
in  my  vest-pocket,  to  give  Eleanor  upon 
my  return.  As  I  stooped  to  gather  them, 
I  perceived  the  imprint  of  a  ciitld's  foot, 
here  and  there,  all  about  the  grave — a 
liny  imprint,  in  the  ft'esh  mold,  as  of 
»ome  toddling  babe  whose  little  feet  had 
hardly  learned  to  steady  themselves. 

There  wore  one  or  two  marks  of  a  wo- 
man's slender  shoe;  but  it  was  the  infant 
feet  which  impressed  me.  It  flashed 
upon  mewhat  female  figure  it  was  which 
1  had  seen  flitting  away  as  I  approached; 
now  that  I  recalled  it,  I  even  recognized 
the  tall,  slender  form,  with  the  slight 
stoop  of  the  shoulders,  of  which  I  had 
obtained  but  a  half-glance,  [  baalily  pur- 
sued the  path  she  had  taken ;  but  my 
haste  was  behind  hers  by  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

I  realized  that  I  would  only  lose  time 
by  looking  for  her  in  those  winding  ave- 
nues, every  one  of  which  might  be  taking 
me  from  instead  of  toward  the  fugitives; 
BO  I  turned  back  to  the  gale  and  question- 
ed the  keeper,  if  be  had  seen  a  tall  young 
woman  with  a  litil*  child  pass  out  whhin 
the  last  half-hour.  lie  bad  seen  several 
children  and  women  go  out  In  that  lime; 
and  as  I  could  not  tell  how  thla  particular 
one  wa<  dreased.  I  could  not  amuse  his 
recollection  to  any  certainty  on  the  point. 

"  She  was  probably  carrying  the  child," 
1  Hdd ;  "  she  had  a  consnmpilve  look,  and 
was  sad-Iooktng,  though  her  face  was 
doubtless  hidden  in  her  vaiL" 
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''It's  quite  likely"  he  responded; 
"  mostly  the  women  that  do  come  here 
look  sad,  and  many  of  them  keep  their 
vails  down.  Howeyer,  it's  my  impression 
there  hasn't  no  child  of  that  age  been  past 
here,  lately.  I  noticed  one  going  in  about 
two  o'clock,  and  if  it's  thai  one,  she 
hasn't  come  out  yet" 

So  while  Mr.  Burton  sat  in  the  shop  in 
Court  street  keeping  watch,  I  sat  at  the 
gates  of  Greenwood ;  but  no  Leesy  Sulli- 
van came  forth ;  and  when  the  gates  were 
closed  for  the  night,  I  was  obliged  to  go 
away  disappointed. 

The  girl  began  to  grow  some  elusive 
phantom  in  my  mind.  I  could  almost 
doubt  that  there  was  any  such  creature, 
with  black,  wild  eyes,  and  hectic  cheeks, 
whom  I  was  pursuing ;  whom  I  chanced 
upon  in  strange  places,  at  unexpected 
times,  but  could  never  find  when  I  sought 
her — ^who  seemed  to  blend  herself  in  this 
unwarrantable  way  with  the  tragedy 
which  wrung  some  other  hearts.  What 
had  she  to  do  with  Hen  ry's  grave  ?  A  feel- 
ing of  dislike,  of  mortal  aversion,  grew 
upon  me — I  could  not  pity  her  any  more 
->this  dark  spirit  who,  having  perchance 
wrought  this  in*emediable  woe,  could  not 
now  sink  into  the  depths  where  she  be- 
longed, but  must  haunt  and  hover  on  the 
edges  of  my  trouble,  fretting  me  to  follow 
her,  only  to  mock  and  elude. 

Before  leaving  the  cemetery  I  offered 
two  policemen  a  hundred  dollars  if  they 
should  succeed  in  detaining  the  woman 
and  child  whose  description  I  gave  them, 
until  word  could  be  sent  to  the  office  of 
the  detective  police ;  and  I  left  them,  with 
another  on  guard  at  the  gates,  perambu- 
lating the  grounds,  peering  into  vaults 
and  ghostly  places  in  search  of  her.  When 
I  got  out  at  the  house  on  Court  street  I 
found  my  Mend  quittf  tired  of  eating 
chestnuts  and  talking  to  the  little  man 
behind  the  counter.  ' 

"  Well,"  said  he, "  the  potatoes  wiU  be 
roasted  to  death  before  their  owner  re- 
turns. We  have  been  led  another  wild- 
goose  chase." 

'*  I  have  seen  her  "  I  answered. 

"Whatr 


**  And  lost  her.  I  believe  she  is  a  little 
snaky,  she  has  such  a  slippery  way  with 
her." 

**TutI  tut  I  so  has  a  frightened  deerl 
But  how  did  it  happen?" 

I  told  him,  and  he  was  quite  downcast 
at  the  unlucky  fortune  which  had  sent  me 
to  the  cemetery  at  that  particular  time. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  seen  me,  and 
was  afraid  to  return  to  this  new  retreat, 
for  fear  she  was  again  tracked. 

"However,"  said  he,  "I'm  confident 
we'll  have  her  now  before  long.  I  mttsi 
go  home  to-night  to  see  to  my  Lenore ;  I 
promised  her,  and  she  will  make  herself 
sick  sitting  up." 

"  Gk>  1  and  let  me  remain  here.  I  will 
stay  until  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  she 
does  not  expect  to  return." 

"  It  will  spoil  the  dinner.  But  now  that 
we  have  sacrificed  so  much,  a  few  hours 
more  of  inconvenience — " 

"  Will  be  willingly  endured.  I  will  get 
some  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of 
beer  of  your  friend,  the  penny-grocer,  and 
remain  at  my^post" 

"You  need  not  stay  later  than  twelve; 
which  will  bring  you  home  about  two,  at 
the  slow  rate  of  midnight  traveL  I  shall 
sit  up  for  you.    Au  recoiry 

1  changed  my  mind  about  supping  at 
the  grocer's  as  the  twilight  deepened  into 
night  The  dim  light  of  the  hall  and 
stair-cases,  part  of  them  in  total  darkness, 
enabled  me  to  steal  up  to  the  deserted 
room,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  other 
inmates  of  the  great  building.  Here  I 
put  fresh  coal  on  the  fire,  and  by  the  faint 
glow  which  soon  came  from  the  open 
front  of  the  stove,  I  found  a  chair,  and 
placing  it  so  that  it  would  be  in  the 
shadow  upon  the  opening  of  the  door,  I 
seated  myself  to  await  the  return  of  the 
occupants.  The  odor  of  roasting  potatoes, 
given  forth  at  the  increased  heat,  admon- 
ished me  that  I  had  partaken  of  but  a 
light  lunch  since  an  early  and  hasty  break- 
fast; drawing  forth  one  from  the  oven,  I 
made  a  frugal  meal  upon  it,  and  then  or- 
dered my  soul  to  patience.  I  sat  long  in 
tiie  twilight  of  the  room ;  I  could  hear  the 
bells  of  the  city  chiming  the  pasung 
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homs ;  the  grocer  and  yariety  storekeeper 
dosing  the  shutters  of  their  shops ;  the 
shoffling  feet  of  men  coming  home,  to 
sach  homes  as  they  had  in  the  dreaty 
building,  until  nearly  all  the  noises  of  the 
street  and  house  died  away. 

Qazing  into  the  fire,  I  wondered  where 
that  strange  woman  was  keeping  that  lit- 
tle child  through  those  unwholesome 
hours.  Did  she  carry  it  in  her  arms  while 
she  hovered,  like  a  ghost,  amid  the  awftd 
quiet  of  drooping  willows  and  gleaming 
tomb-stones  ?  Did  she  rock  it  to  sleep  on 
her  breast,  in  the  fearful  shadow  of  some 
▼ault,  witli  a  row  of  coffins  for  company  t 
Or  was  she  again  fleeing  over  deserted 
fields,  crouching  in  lonely  places,  fS^ 
Ugued,  distressed,  panting  under  the 
weight  of  the  innocent  babe  who  slum- 
bered on  a  guilty  bosom,  but  driven  still, 
on,  on,  by  the  lash  of  a  dreadful  secret  ? 
I  made  wild  pictures  in  the  sinking  em- 
bers, as  I  mused ;  were  I  an  artist  I  would 
reproduce  them  in  all  their  lurid  light  and 
somber  shadow;  but  I  am  not.  The 
close  air  of  the  place,  increased  in  drowsi- 
ness by  the  gas  from  the  open  doors  of  the 
stove,  the  deep  silence,  and  my  own  fa- 
tigue, after  the  varying  journeys  and  ex- 
citements of  the  day,  at  last  overcame 
me ;  I  remember  hearing  the  town  dock 
strike  deven,  and  after  that  I  must  have 
dumbered. 

As  I  slept,  I  continued  my  waking 
dreams ;  I  thought  myself  still  gazing  in 
the  smoldering  fire;  that  the  sewing-girl 
came  in  without  noise,  sat  down  before  it, 
and  silently  wept  over  the  child  who  lay 
in  her  arms ;  that  Lenore  came  out  of  the 
golden  embers,  with  wings  tipped  with 
ineffable  brightness,  looking  like  an  angel, 
and  seemed  to  comfort  the  mourner,  and 
finally  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  passing 
me,  so  that  I  felt  the  motion  of  the  air 
swept  by  her  wings  and  garments,  led  her 
out  through  the  door,  which  closed  with 
a  dight  noise. 

At  the  noise  made  by  the  dosing  door, 
I  awoke.  As  I  gathered  my  confhsed 
senses  about  me,  I  was  not  long  in  coming 
to  the  condnsion  that  I  had  indeed  heard 
a  sound  and  felt  the  air  from  an  open 
door— some  one  had  been  in  the  room. 


I  looked  at  my  watch  by  a  match  which 
I  struck,  for  the  fire  had  now  entirely  ex- 
pired. It  was  one  o'clock.  Vexed  beyond 
words  that  I  had  slumbered,  I  rushed  out 
into  the  empty  passages,  where,  standing 
silent,  I  listened  for  any  footstep.  There 
was  not  the  echo  of  a  sound  abroad.  The 
halls  were  wrapped  in  darkness.  Quietly 
and  swiftly  I  felt  my  way  down  to  the 
street ;  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  any  direc- 
tion. Tet  I  felt  podtive  that  Leesy  Sulli- 
van, creeping  from  her  shelter,  had  re- 
turned to  her  room  at  that  midnight  hour, 
had  found  me  there,  deeping,  and  had 
fled. 

Soon  a  car,  which  now  ran  only  at  in- 
tervals of  half  an  hour,  came  along,  and 
I  gave  up  my  watch  for  the  night,  morti- 
fied at  the  result 

It  was  three  o'dock  when  I  reached 
Mr.  Burton's  door.  He  opened  it  before  I 
could  ring  the  bell. 

*'  No  success  ?  I  was  afrdd  of  it  You 
see  I  have  kept  up  for  you,  and  now,  since 
the  night  is  so  far  spent,  if  you  are  not 
too  worn-out,  I  wish  you  would  come 
with  me  to  a  house  not  veiy  far  firom  here. 
I  want  to  show  you  how  some  of  the  flist 
young  men  of  New  York  spend  the  hours 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  in  bed.*' 

**  I  am  wide  awake,  and  frill  of  curios- 
ity; but  how  did  you  find  your  little 
daughter?" 

"  Drooping  a  little,  but  persisting  that 
she  was  not  ill  nor  tired,  and  delighted 
with  the  flowers.'* 

"  Then  you  did  not  forget  the  bouquet  V* 

"  No,  I  never  like  to  disappoint  Lenore." 

Locking  the  door  behind  us,  we  de- 
scended again  to  the  deserted  street 
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CHABLOTTB   COBDAT. 

IT  was  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of 
August,  1792.  In  a  cellar  in  the  old 
Rue  des  Cordeliers,  in  Paris  (the  street 
now  known  as  the  Rue  de  I'Ecole  de 
Medicine),  standing  by  a  barrel  covered 
with  manuscripts,  a  newspaper  editor 
was  writing.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most 
repuldve  aspect    Diminutive  in  stature, 
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gaunt  and  bony  in  frame,  with  a  mottled 
and  unhealthy  skin,  which .  seemed,  by 
its  hue,  to  typify  the  bloodthirsty  nature 
of  the  soul  that  dwelt  within  that  ugly 
body.  His  eyes,  black  and  bloodshot, 
glowed  fitfully  beneath  a  brow  on  which 
Ihe  stamp  of  a  feverish  ambition  was  set 
as  with  a  brand  of  fire.  His  mouth, 
with  thin  and  livid  lips,  wore  a  habitual 
sneer,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  being 
devoid  of  every  tender  emotion.  The 
general  aspect  of  his  countenance  was 
such  SB  would  have  impressed  the  be- 
holder with  a  sense  of  great  strength, 
of  indomitable  will,  unflinching  purpose, 
and  intellectual  force  of  the  most  re- 
markable type.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
man  who  had  cultivated  his  intellect,  and 
crushed  his  heart  to  death  ;  at  the  same 
time  his  frame  indicated  the  ruin  of  his 
physical  system,  through  the  same  harsh 
process. 

This  man  wore  a  dirty  cloth  bound 
round  his  head,  partially  covering  his 
black  and  uncombed  hair  from  sight  His 
clothing  was  slovenly  to  the  last  degree, 
and  dirt  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  his 
dress.  He  wore  heavy  shoes,  with  nails 
in  the  soles,  after  the  manner  of  the 
peasantry  of  France,  and  instead  of  the 
buckles  worn  at  that  time  by  the  class 
of  men  with  whom  he  associated,  his. 
shoes  were  tied  with  bits  of  string.  His 
pantaloons  were  of  coarse  and  common 
stuff,  and  thick  with  grease  and  dirt,  as 
was  the  workman's  blouse  that  hung 
from  his  thin  shoulders.  His  shirt  was 
thrown  open  at  the  neck ;  he  wore  nei- 
ther collar  nor  cravat.  In  every  way, 
his  costume  was  in  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  studied  elegance  of  that 
period.  His  hands  were  thick,  short, 
and  always  dirty ;  his  nails  untrimmed, 
but  gnawed  off  by  their  owner's  teeth, 
with  the  action  of  a  btast 

The  cellar  was  feebly  lighted  by  one 
small  aperture  only.  It  was  under  the 
old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  was  in- 
accessible to  all  save  those  who  were  in 
the  secret  of  this  man's  hiding-place. 
He  listened  to  the  rumbling  of  wheels 
in  the  street  without,  pausing  in  his  work 
from  time  to  time,  and  laying  down  his 
pen«     As  the  rumbling  would  die  away 


in  the  distance,  he  would  shake  his  head 
despairingly,  and  resume  his  writing. 
Again  he  would  leave  his  place  by  the 
barrel,  and  rush,  rather  tlian  walk,  about 
his  dark  cage,  with  the  action  of  a 
maniac,  muttering  between  his  set  teeth, 
and  gesticulating  fiercely  with  his  naked 
arms,  from  which  the  sleeves  were  up- 
rolled^  As  night  came  on  his  agitation 
seemed  to  increase.  His  hand  so  trem- 
bled in  attempting  to  light  the  miserable 
candle  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  ac^ 
complished  his  object. 

Presently  there  came  three  distinct 
raps  on  the  door  of  the  cellar.  The  hag* 
gard  face  looked  up,  and  appeared  to 
listen  doubtfully.  Then  the  voice  of  a 
woman  was  heard,  saying,  "  Open,  mon- 
sieur— it  is  L"  He  unbarred  the  door 
then,  and  admitted  a  young  girl,  witJi  a 
basket  on  her  arm.  She  brought  him 
his  supper — some  rice,  dried  fruits,  and* 
a  bottle  of  coffee— his  unvarying  diet 
He.  eagerly  asked  this  girl  the  news.  She 
replied  that  Paris  still  remained  quiet. 
A  gesture  of  despair  was  the  man's  re- 
sponse to  this  intelligence.  "  Our  cause 
is  lost,"  said  he ;  "  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  leave  this  doomed  city.  Since  the 
people  are  determined  to  be  slaves,  slaves 
let  them  be !" 

He  paced  the  cellar  again,  stamping 
the  ground  in  anger,  his  face  distorted 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotions ;  and 
thus  continued  to  walk,  with  furious  im- 
precations, or  to  seat  himself  at  his  bar- 
rel and  dash  off  in  a  frenzy  the  thoughts 
which  suiged  in  his  heaving  breast  As 
the  hour  of  midnight  came,  the  solitary 
boom  of  a  single  cannon  rung  over 
Paris,  and  penetitited  the  journalist's 
cellar.  He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  clasped  his  hands  on  his 
quick-beating  heart  Then  bells  began 
to  ring.  The  tocsin  sounded.  The  re- 
verberations of  a  thousand  brazen  tongues 
resounded  over  the  ciiy.  All  night  long 
the  tumult  continued ;  all  night  long  the 
excited  journalist  paced  the  gloomy 
limits  of  his  cellar,  or  seated  at  his  bar- 
rel penned  the  fiery  words  which  the 
following  day  should  scatter  all  oyer 
Paris,  through  the  colunms  of  his  paper. 
The  Frimd  qf  ihe  FeopU. 
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The  historical  reader  needs  not  to  be 
informed  that  this  physically  repulsive 
but  intellectually  powerful  man,  was 
Jean  Paul  Marat,  the  Diogenes  of  the 
French  Revolution — a  man  utterly  un- 
selfish, utterly  brutal — a  man  whose 
honesty  in  his  convictions  was,  beyond 
doubt,  as  perfect  as  his  modes  of  serving 
those  convictions  were  monstrous. 

Marat  was  not  a  Frenchman.  He 
was  bom  at  Bondry,  in  Neufchatel, 
Switzerland,  and  came  to  Paris  when  a 
young  man.  Here  he  studied  medicine, 
and  published  various  scientific  worlds. 
He  was  practicing  his  profession  (in  the 
somewhat  inferior  capacity  of  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  it  is  said),  at  the  beginning 
of  those  disturbing  movements  which 
inaugurated  the  French  Revolution.  His 
first  appearance  as  one  of  the  revolution- 
ist haranguers,  was  received  with  ridicule 
and  contempt.  When  he  attempted  to 
speak  in  the  streets,  the  crowd,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  hideous  lit- 
tle horse-doctor,  would  elbow  and  jostle 
him,  laughing  coarsely  at  his  frantic 
gestures,  and  treading  with  their  hob- 
nailed shoes  upon  his  toes.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  discouraged ;  and  as  the  tide 
of  events-  and  opinions  were  setting 
strongly  in  the  direction  that  he  favored, 
he  speedily  became  a  recognized  leader, 
and  the  editor  of  that  sheet  which  wield- 
ed such  a  potent  influence  throughout  so 
many  bloody  years,  The  Fiiend  of  ths 
People  (UAmi  du  Peuple).  So  bold  and 
startling  were  the  utterances  of  this  jour- 
nal— so  bloodthirsty  its  demands — so 
bitter  its  venom  against  royalty  and  aris- 
tocracy— ^that  the  government  soon  be- 
came seriously  alarmed,  and  Marat  was 
in  danger  of  losing  his  liberty  if  not  his 
life.  The  police  of  Paris  endeavored  to 
secure  him,  but  through  the  aid  of  some 
of  his  fellow-revolutionists,  he  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  and 
found  a  reftige  in  various  low  and  ob- 
scure quarters,  from  which  he  continued 
to  put  forth  his  incendiary  sheet  Nu- 
merous efforts  were  made  to  suppress  it, 
and  to  bring  Marat  to  punishment ;  but 
they  were  in  vain.  The  revolutionists- 
were  already  in  too  great  numbers,  and 
though  Marat  was  hunted  like  a  wild 


beast  ih)m  retreat  to  retreat,  from  kennel 
to  kennel,  from  cellar  to  cellar,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  his  pursuers,  and  in 
uninterruptedly  publishing  his  paper. 
The  cellar  under  the  old  convent  of  the 
Cordeliers  finally  became  his  secure  re- 
fhge,  and  here  he  remained  closely  shut 
up,  or  going  abroad  only  at  night,  care- 
fully disguised,  and  watched  over  by  his 
friends,  until  the  moment  at  which  we 
have  introduced  him  to  our  readers. 

While  Marat  waits  in  his  cellar,  and 
listens  eagerly  to  the  details  of  the  events 
of  that  terrible  10th  of  August,  as  they 
are  brought  to  him  hour  by  hour,  by  his 
trusty  messenger,  the  girl  we  have  al- 
ready seen — ^let  us  go  out  into  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  see  for  ourselves  what  is 
transpiring.  And  as  we  view  these 
scenes,  and  refiect  upon  the  fact  that  they 
were  brought  about,  more  than  by  any 
other  one  thing,  by  the  tireless  energy 
of  this  man,  Marat,  we  may  conceive 
the  exultation  that  filled  his  brutal  breast 
as  he  recognized'  his  triumphant  work. 
Although  he  was  not,  as  yet,  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  revolutionists,  he  was 
the  "power  behind  the  throne,"  and 
wielded  a  mightier  infiuence  than  Dan- 
ton  himself,  through  that  engine  of 
power  for  good  or  guile,  the  Press.  The 
day  came  when  his  star  was  higher,  his 
place  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  more 
firm,  his  share  in  their  enthusiastic  de- 
votion greater,  than  that  of  any  other 
member  of  the  terrible  Committee  of 
Five — Robespierre,  Danton,  Saint  Just, 
Camille  Desmoulins. 

A  word  is  here  necessary,  in  regard  to 
the  political  aspect  of  the  moment.  The 
revolutionists  were  at  this  time  best 
known  by  the  title  of  Jacobins — a  name 
derived  from  their  place  of  meeting,  in 
the  church  of  a  suppressed  Jacobin  mon- 
astery. The  JacQ^ins  were  divided  into 
two  factions — the  Girondists  and  the 
Cordeliers.  The  Girondists,  while  seek- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  republic,  were 
still  the  friends  of  the  king  and  his 
family.  The  Cordeliers  on  the  contrary 
entertained  the  most  bitter  hatred  for  the 
king,  and  sought  his  destruction.  Of 
course  Marat  was  of  this  latter  party,  as 
were  Robespierre,  Danton,  eta      The 
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Cordeliers,  through  Marat's  influence  up- 
on the  people  in  his  paper,  and  other  in- 
fluences, had  obtained  the  ascendency,  and 
drawn  after  them  the  mob.  They  now 
clamored  for  the  overthrow  of  the  throne. 
The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August 
was  the  result,  and  had  been  carefhily 
planned  by  Marat  and  his  companions. 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
king  resided,  was  to  be  marched  on,  and 
Louis  and  his  family  seized.  Informa- 
tion of  the  plot  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  king,  and  such  provisions  made  for 
defense  as  could  be  made.  The  palace 
was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  to  receive 
the  battle  of  the  people.  Here  the  king 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  morning,  even 
as  Marat  was  awaiting  it  in  his  gloomy 
cellar — but  with  what  different  emotions  I 
The  palace  was  but  the  prison  of  Louis 
now ;  it  was  mcapable  of  resisting  a 
Biege:  it  had  no  ramparts;  nor  could 
Louis  escape  from  it.  With  his  family, 
he  awaited  the  result  of  the  rising  of  the 
infuriate  populace. 

The  rising  sun  showed  the  surging  sea 
of  humanity  that  swelled  and  roared 
about  the  palace.  It  had  been  clamor- 
ing all  night  long — while  above  its  tu- 
mult sounded  the  tocsm  (the  royal 
alarm-bell)  hour  on  hour.  Throughout 
the  streets  of  Paris,  the  people  were 
moving.  They  had  no  employment  on 
this  day,  but  the  overthrow  of  royalty. 
The  battalions  df  the  faubourg,  armed  with 
sabers  and  bayonets,  presented  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  somewhat  martial  charac- 
ter. Those  who  followed  were  more 
terrible  in  aspect  Their  faces  glowed 
with  fhry.  They  marched  in  the  wildest 
apparent  disorder,  wtth  shouts  and 
brandishing  of  arms  at  the  houses  of  sus- 
pected aristocrats.  Their  arms  were  of 
every  description  of  tool  and  utensil 
known  to  labonng  men — pikes  and  cut- 
lasses, hammers  and  axes,  the  carpenter's 
saw,  the  shoemakei's  knife,  the  pavior's 
lever,  crowbars,  clubs,  and  every  con- 
ceivable weapon  capable  of  inflicting  a 
wound.  Men,  women  and  children, 
dirty  and  ragged,  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  surging  mass,  and  united 
with  frantic  voices  in  chanting  the  Ca 
Ira^  **ihe    Marseillaise    of   assassins." 


^  Women  of  ill-fame,  the  scourings  of  the 
vilest  quarters,  marched  in  soiled  silken 
dresses,  with  brazen  foreheads  and  libid- 
inous tongues,  by  the  side  of  beggarly 
hags,  leading  little  ones  at  their  side, 
with  emaciated  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes — 
a  confbsed  and  squalid  mass.  Pouring 
in  fh>m  every  quarter  of  the  city — Bulg- 
ing like  the  waves  of  a  living  ocean  to- 
ward the  palace  where  their  king  and 
queen  awaited  their  onset.  This  was 
the  hydra-headed  flend  that  Marat  had 
evoked.  It  marched  toward  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries. 

The  first  demand  of  the  people  for  ad- 
mission to  the  palace  was  answered  by 
the  open  departure  of  the  king  and  £ftm- 
iiy  to  the  assembly,  leaving  the  palace 
still  surrounded  by  the  Swiss  guard,  the 
national  guard,  and  the  royalist  gentle- 
men. These  gentlemen  viewed  the 
king's  departure  with  consternation ; 
this  was  the  reward  of  their  fealty  1 
Some  of  them  snapped  their  swords  in 
two,  and  tore  the  cross  of  honor  fh>m 
their  breasts,  In  their  shame  and  indig- 
nation. While  the  king  was  gone,  the 
populace  and  the  guard  about  the  palace 
came  in  collision ;  and  the  horrors  of  the 
10th  of  August  set  in.  From  that  houi 
forward,  the  most  dreadflil  tumult 
reigned.  Blood  flowed  in  torrenta. 
The  guard  were  overpowered  and  killed 
after  a  varying  struggle,  and  then  the 
living  sea  poured  into  the  palace  and 
spread  its  roaring  waves  through  every 
apartment  The  rabble,  pitiless,  blood- 
thirsty, revengeful,  assassinated  all  thej 
met — servants,  pages,  priests,  librarians^ 
no  matter  what  their  office  in  the  pal- 
ace. They  tore  up  the  floors,  broke  the 
furniture  and  works  of  art,  tossed  beau- 
tiful things  out  of  the  windows,  mutilat- 
ing and  destroying  in  rage  and  hate. 
They  sought  only  blood — and  held  up 
their  hands  to  show  their  emptiness, 
while  they  showed  them  also  red  with 
gore.  Some,  who  undertook  to  steal, 
were  hung  on  the  spot  For  three 
hours,  the  bloody  hunt  continued,  till 
every  human  being  was  destroyed.  In 
vain  the  affrighted  royalists  sought  to 
hide  in  cellars  and  sabteminean  passages 
— ^upon  the  roo&  of  houses  or  under 
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heaps  of  forage  in  the  stables — they 
were  sought  out  with  cries  of  derisiODi 
sad  their  blood  spirted  upon  the  floors 
and  walls,  till  eveiy  angle  of  the  scene 
dripped  blood  like  tears.  When  all  was 
orer,  and  the  streets  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  yictoiy,  Marat  came  forth  from 
his  cellar.  He  was  hailed  with  shouts 
of  acclamation,  a  saber  was  put  in  his 
hand,  a  crown  of  laurels  on  his  head, 
and,  elevated  upon  the  shoulders  of  half 
A  dozen  men,  he  was  borne  through  the 
atreets  to  the  royal  printing-house,  where 
he  seized  upon  the  presses  as  his  own 
especial  spoiL 

It  does  not  fiiU  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
royal  family.  We  only  aim  to  give  such 
passages  in  the  history  of  that  dreadful 
time,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  per- 
ceiye  the  guiltiness  of  Marat,  the  ftiture 
victim  of  aasassi  nation.  More  than  any 
one  other  man  was  he  responsible  for 
the  horrors  of  the  10th  of  August ;  more 
than  any  one  other  man,  also,  for  the 
frightful  massacres  of  September  follow- 
ing. The  idea  was  his,  although  the  ac- 
ceptance and  responsibility  belonged  to 
others.  It  was  an  idea  as  sublime  as 
it  was  horrible,  by  which  he  aimed  to 
sweep  out  of  life  at  one  monstrous  blow 
all  those  people,  of  royalist  inclinations, 
whom  he  deemed  dangerous  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  future  republic — ^to  purge 
Paris,  as  the  center  of  France,  of  all  its 
anti-democratic  elements,  so  that  he 
might  reconstruct  society  on  the  plan 
that  his  insane  and  Airious  brain  had 
conceived  to  be  necessary. 

Many  deem  the  September  massacres 
to  have  been  an  unpremeditated  out- 
burst of  the  popular  frenzy.  Few  things 
can  be  more  certain  in  history,  than  that 
this  idea  is  a  fallacy.  The  evidences  of 
studious  preparation  for  this  horrible 
event,  are  clear  and  overwhelming.  We 
need  not  discuss  them.  He  who  studies 
caiefrilly  the  history  of  this  period  will 
discover  them  for  himself 

The  preparations  being  completed 
days  beforehand ;  the  very  grave  of  the 
victims  being  marked  and  paid  for ;  (the 
grave  being  a  circular  spot,  some  six 
fiaet  in  diameter,  m  the  parish  of  St 
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Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  beneath  which  was 
an  opening  leading  into  those  subterra- 
nean abysses  which  had  formerly  served 
as  catacombs  for  Paris,)  the  drama  was 
opened.  The  dty  was  surrounded  com- 
pletely by  a  guard  which  prevented  the 
escape  of  any  inhabitant,  and  then  the 
houses  were  searched,  one  by  one,  and 
all  persons  suspected  of  royalism  were 
torn  from  their  homes,  and  conveyed  to 
prison.  The  unfortunate  wretches,  per- 
ceiving their  approaching  doom,  had  hid 
themselves  in  cellars,  crept  into  chimneys, 
under  planks  in  floors,  behind  pictures 
of  tapestry  where  holes  had  been  dug  in 
the  wall ;  they  had  even  lain  down  in 
beds  in  hospitals,  by  th^  side  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  feigned  to  be  sufi'erers 
there;  but  no  stratagems  availed — ^the 
plans  were  too  carefbUy  laid.  Five  thou- 
sand persons  were  shut  up  in  one  night, 
in  the  various  prisons  of  Paris,  and  in 
various  convents  and  old  buildings  put 
on  tills  occasion  to  the  use  of  prisons. 
Those  who  were  found,  on  the  following 
day,  to  have  been  erroneously  confound- 
ed with  the  aristocrats,  were  set  free. 
The  prisons  were  still  frill  of  victims ; 
and  now  that  they  were  here  shut  up, 
unarmed,  defenseless,  the  hired  asflasrins 
of  Marat  and  Danton  proceeded  to  kill 
them  as  butchers  slaughter  animals. 

*  We  can  take  but  a  general  view  of  the 
dreadful  work  of  this  day  and  the  days 
following.  A  semblance  of  Judicial  pro- 
cedure was  at  some  prisons  endeavored 
to  be  given  to  the  work  of  massacre,  by 
the  provision  of  a  board  of  Judges,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners. 
These  men  were  athletic  villains  of 
gloomy  aspect,  wearing  woolen  caps, 
blouses,  hobnailed  shoes  and  butchers' 
aprons ;  some  with  their  shbrt-sleeves  roll- 
ed up,  their  bare  arms  tattooed  with  ink. 
Seated  about  a  table,  whereon  were 
glasses,  botties,  pipes,  pistols  and  sabers, 
they  mocked  the  idea  of  Justice  by  their 
very  aspect  None  of  the  prisoners 
came  before  them.  The  assassins,  bare- 
armed,  fierce  and  bloody,  pursued  their 
work  with  the  gusto  of  fiends.  The 
corpses  were  thrown  into  tumbrils  and 
carted  away.  The  bodies  accumulated 
so  rapidly  that  they  were  piled  in  heaps 
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at  the  sides  of  the  conrts.  An  old  man, 
pierced  by  five  piltes,  stripped  and  left 
for  dead,  arose  in  his  nakedness  and  ran 
about  bleeding  till  he  fell  writhing  in 
agony.  The  people,  drinking  gunpow- 
der mixed  in  brandy,  practiced  the  most 
horrible  torturea  Thrusting  a  pike 
through  a  man's  body,  they  compelled 
him  to  walk  on  his  knees  amid  their 
laughter.  A  beautifhl  girl,  La  Belle 
Bouquetidre,  was  stripped  naked  and 
tied  to  a  post  with  her  legs  thrust  apart ; 
bundles  of  straw  were  burned  between 
her  feet,  her  breasts  were  cut  off  with 
swords,  red-hot  pikes  were  thrust  into 
her  flesh,  and  her  shrieks  were  drowned 
by  the  laughter  of  her  executioners — 
fifty  women,  at  whose  head  was  Th6- 
roigne  de  MIricourt,  a  prostitute,  long 
one  of  the  idols  of  the  revolution.  The 
lovely  and  innocent  widow  Madame  de 
Lamballe,  a  friend  and  companion  of 
the  queen,  was  hewn  to  death  with  sa- 
bers and  pikes,  her  head  cut  off,  her  form 
stripped  and  insulted.  At  night,  the 
murderers,  pausing  from  their  "  labors," 
sat  down  carelessly  upon  the  dead  bodies 
to  eat  the  food  brought  them  by  wives 
or  sisters,  while  torches  threw  their  glare 
about.  They  smoked  their  pipes  after- 
ward, their  feet  sunk  in  pools  of  blood. 
*'  See  the  heart  of  an  aristocrat  P  one 
cried,  as  he  cut  open  a  corpse,  and  tear- 
ing out  the  heart,  squeezed  some  of  its 
blood  into  a  glass,  and  drank  it  Troops 
of  children,  become  familiarized  with 
death,  played  with  the  decapitated  heads, 
the  severed  trunks,  and  danced  in  the 
red  pools  of  gore.  The  tumbrils,  rolling 
onward  with  their  heaps  of  dead,  leaving 
a  track  of  blood  behind,  displayed  women 
and  children  seated  on  the  corpses, 
laughing,  bandying  coarse  jests,  and  hold- 
up pieccaof  human  flesh,  dripping  blood. 
Three  days  and  three  nights  the  horrible 
dream  continued,  and  ^nly  ended  when 
every  prison  was  empty.  Not  one  was 
left  How  many  were  destroyed  in 
all,  Qod  alone  knows.  Men  say  ih>m 
two  or  three  thousand  to  ten  thousand. 
We  close  the  scene. 

The  Republic  of  France  was  now 
ushered  into  being,  with  Marat  as  one 
of  its  principal  leaden.    He  continued 


to  publish  his  paper,  and  to  clamor  for 
blood.  The  September  massacres  seem- 
ed neither  to  have  satiated  his  thirst,  nor 
to  have  accomplished  any  thing  toward 
insuring  the  safety  of  the  new  govern- 
ment from  its  foea  The  two  factions  of 
the  Jacobins  now  struggled  for  the  su- 
premacy, but  the  Girondists  were  able  to 
accomplish  little.  They  endeavored  to 
procure  the  expulsion  of  Marat  fh)m  the 
Assembly,  but  in  vain ;  and  a  long  and 
fierce  contest  for  the  mastery  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  who 
were  forced  to  fly  fh>m  Paris,  to  avoid 
the  fate  which  Marat  contrived  to  pro- 
vide for  all  who  arrayed  themselves 
against  him.  He  had  become  the  idol 
of  the  multitude.  His  degraded  aspect 
and  coarse  dress,  by  which  he  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  masses ;  his 
feeble  health,  contracted,  as  the  people 
thought,  by  his  confinement  in  the  cellar 
where  he  worked;  the  poverty  of  his 
mode  of  living,  and  his  fierce  daring, 
that  feared  no  foe ;  all  these  conspired 
to  throw  about  him  that  mysterious  halo 
which  the  lower  classes  reverenced. 
When  he  arose  to  speak  in  the  Assem- 
bly, none  dared  to  raise  their  voices  till 
he  retired — ^not  even  Danton,  or  Robes- 
pierre. A  storm  of  hisses  assailed 
whoever  ventured  to  assail  Marat  He 
was  the  autocrat  of  the  hour.  The 
wave  of  his  hand  brought  any  head  to 
the  guillotine.  Louis  XlV  was  one  of 
his  earliest  victims ;  and  the  indignation 
of  the  Girondists  was  speedily  followed 
by  their  fall.  This  party  took  up  its 
head-quarters  in  the  old  city  of  Caen,  the 
capital  of  Normandy,  and  organized  an 
insurrection  against  the  government  of 
which  Marat  was  now  the  virtual  head. 
'  In  this  old  city  of  Caen,  on  one  of 
its  most  populous  streets,  there  stood  an 
ancient  building,  gray  with  years,  in  fix>nt 
of  which  was  a  courtyard,  where  a  moaa- 
covered  stone  fountain  plashed  its  cool 
waters  in  the  sunlight  On  a  pleasant 
day,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  the  passer 
by  tills  old  mansion  might  have  Beegi, 
seated  by  the  brink  of  the  mossy  fount- 
ain, a  young  and  remarkably  beautiftil 
woman,  leading.  She  was  of  somewhat 
lai^  but  exquisitely  proportioned  figoie^ 
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with  wide  breast,  long,  moflcular  arms, 
and  tapering  fingers.  Her  hair  was  of 
a  brown  so  deep  that  it  seemed  black, 
and  it  curled  in  luxuriant  masses  about 
a  face  whose  expression  gave  to  the  care- 
ful observer  the  evidences  of  a  man*s 
strong  will.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  but  in 
thoughtful  or  excited  moments  they 
seemed  almost  black,  like  her  hair.  Her 
eyelashes  were  long ;  her  nose  'slightly 
curvmg^  profile;  her  mouth  gentle, 
with  red  and  sensuous  lips;  her  chin 
projecting,  divided  by  a  deep  dimple, 
and  indicating  a  strength  of  passion  be- 
yond the  common  order.  Her  dress  was 
always  simple,  but  in  the  fashion  of  wo- 
men of  rank  at  that  period.  This  was 
Charlotte  Corday,  of  Armont — of  noble 
blood,  but  bom  in  a  humble  Normandy 
cottage — the  granddaughter  of  Comeille, 
the  French  poet — ^the  Nemesis  of  Marat 
Charlotte  reverenced  the  principles  of 
the  Girondists,  and  burned  to  avenge 
them,  and  to  idd  their  cause.  We  need 
look  no  further  than  this  for  her  motive 
in  sacrificing  her  life  by  ridding  France 
of  Marat.  Like  all  who  seek,  to  serve 
the  cause  they  love  by  wielding  the  as- 
sassin's knife,  she  reasoned  falsely,  in 
supposing  that  the  deed  of  murder  would 
accomplish  good ;  but  that  this  was  her 
sole  motive,  is  plain  .enough.  The  story 
about  a  lover  who  owed  his  death  to 
Marat,  and  whom  she  sought  to  avenge, 
is  not  well  founded.  She  was  a  woman 
with  no  such  attachment,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  mention  that  Charlotte  Corday 
bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  Marat 
himself;  in  this — she  had  cultivated  her 
mind  at  the  expense  of  her  heart  She 
was  not  the  type  of  woman  that  true 
men  most  admire.  We  grant  her  per- 
sonal beauty;  but  history  points  us  to 
many  women,  of  the  greatest  loveliness 
of  form  and  feature,  who  dyed  their 
hands  in  blood.  Her  virtue  also  must 
be  granted;  her  nobility  of  sentiment; 
her  marvelous  heroism ;  all  these  awaken 
our  admiration,  while  they  excite  our 
grief  that  they  should  have  been  thus 
worse  than  wasted  We  can  not  even 
k>ok  upon  her  as  typifying  liberty  or 
Justice  in  any  true  sense ;  she  was  but  a 
fiu^onist  and  a  fimatia     Wilkes  Booth 


was  no  less  personally  beautiful  as  a 
man,  than  Charlotte  Corday  was  as  a 
woman.  like  her  he  believed  he  served 
his  fitction,  and  rid  his  country  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  like  her  he  imbrued  his  hands  in 
blood  in  vain.  Here  the  comparison 
must  end.  Charlotte  was  brave,  in  the 
truest  sense,  and  laid  no  plans  for  saving 
her  own  life ;  Booth  was  a  coward,  dis- 
playing all  a  common  murderer's  solici- 
tude for  his  own  escape.  Cliarlotte  had 
no  confidante — alone  she  formed  her 
terrible  resolution — alone  she  executed 
it — ^no  human  being  dreamed  that  she 
contemplated  the  deed.  Booth,  it  is 
most  probable,  was  but  the  tool  of  others 
—confidantes  and  accomplices  we  know 
he  had.  Charlotte  killed  a  moral  mon- 
ster, who  had  earned  his  title  to  a  thou- 
sand deaths ;  Booth  killed  a  pure  and 
good  man,  whose  whole  life  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  signal  benevo- 
lence and  gentleness.  Charlotte  was 
virtue's  self — ^her  maidenhood  as  pure  as 
a  vestal's ;  Booth  a  rou6  and  vagabond. 
Charlotte  died  a  death  so  sublime  that 
we  can  not,  even  at  this  distance,  repress 
our  admiration  and  our  wonder ;  Booth 
died  the  death  of  a  dog^— the  death  of  a 
rat,  shot  down  in  a  bam  where  he  sought 
to  hide.  The  Justice  of  these  compari- 
sons, the  reader,  who  is  fiEimiliar  with 
Booth's  case,  may  perceive  for  himself 
in  the  course  of  this  article;  but,  in 
spite  of  them  all,  Charlotte  Corday  can 
only  meet  with  the  execration  of  that 
posterity  before  which  she  set  an  exam- 
ple so  dangerous  and  so  baleful 

The  Girondists,  gathered  together  in 
Caen,  held  meetings  and  issued  addresses, 
in  their  efforts  to  recmit  soldiers  to  march 
into  Paris  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Jacobins  toward  the  reign  of  terror,  now 
fast  approaching.  Charlotte  Corday  fre- 
quently attended  these  meetings,  in  com- 
pany with  herl'riends.  We  Americans, 
who  have  the  remembrance  of  thousands 
of  such  enthusiastic  gatherings  to  quick- 
en our  appreciation,  may  easily  compre- 
hend with  what  effect  the  fire  of  the 
hour  fell  upon  the  powder  of  this  young 
woman's- heart,  long  preparing  for  this 
time  to  come.  When  she  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  Girondist  yolunteen 
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trom  Caen,  on  their  way  to  victory  or 
death  in  behalf  of  their  Imperiled 
country,  she  felt  that  the  time  was  come 
for  her  to  do  her  work — ^to  go  to  Paris, 
to  seek  out  the  monster  Marat,  and  strik- 
ing her  dagger  in  his  breast,  strike  the 
Jacobins  with  terror  at  the  same  blow, 
and  thus  save  the  lives  of  the  Girondist 
soldiers  by  anticipating  their  work.  It 
is  worthy  of  mention  here,  that  at  this 
time  the  belief  was  general  that  Marat 
had  written  lists  of  proscription  and  de- 
cided on  the  death  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  suspected  men  in  Lyons,  three 
thousand  in  Marseilles,  twenty-eight 
thousand  in  Paris  aijid  eight  hundred 
thousand  in  Brittany  and  Calvados. 
"  With  my  one  life,"  she  thought,  "  I  can 
save  all  these  lives." 

On  the  7th  July,  Charlotte  set  out  for 
Argentan,  where  her  father  and  sister 
lived,  and  whom  she  went  to  bid  fare- 
well. She  told  them  she  was  going  to 
England,  to  escape  tlie  horrors  of  the 
time,  and  sought  her  father's  blessing, 
which  he  gave.  On  the  8th  she  returned 
to  Caen,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  aunt  with 
whom  she  had  her  home,  telling  her  the 
same  story  she  had  told  her  father.  On 
the  9th  she  set  out  for  Paris  in  the  dili- 
gence. On  leaving  her  home  she  met 
in  the  street  a  little  boy  who  had  been  a 
ikvorite  with  her.  She  gave  him  a  small 
present,  and  said  to  him,  **  Be  a  good 
boy,  Robert ;  and  kiss  me  good-by ;  you 
will  never  see  me  again."  In  the  dili- 
gence on  the  road  to  Paris,  she  charmed 
her  fellow-travelers  by  the  cheerfhlness 
and  gayety  of  her  conversation.  They 
were  Jacobins,  fleeing  to  Paris  for  safety, 
and  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  their 
idol,  Marat  But  Charlotte  was  un- 
moved. On  the  second  day  of  the  ride, 
one  of  the  travelers,  a  young  man,  was 
so  captivated  by  the  graces  of  her  man- 
ner that  he  offered  her  his  hand  in  mar- 
riage. She  promised  the  young  man 
that  he  should  know  what  her  answer 
was,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Paris. 

On  Thursday,  July  11th,  at  noon,  she 
reach.ed  Paris,  and  going  to  a  hotel  there, 
retired  to  bed  at  five  o'clock  and  slept  till 
the  next  morning.  The  day  of  the  12th 
was  spent  by  Charlotte  in  endeavoring 


to  ascertain  the  necessary  particulars 
about  Marat.  It  was  her  intention  to 
have  assaulted  him  in  the  Convention, 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  Jacobins ; 
believing  that  she  would  be  at  that  mo- 
ment assailed  and  torn  in  pieces,  leaving 
no  trace  by  which  she  could,  be  identi- 
fied, and  her  relatives  thrown  into  dis- 
tress through  her  act;  but  she  found 
that  Marat  no  longer  appeared  at  the 
Convention,  and  she  must  seek  him  else- 
where. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  pow- 
er of  fanaticism  to  know,  as  we  do  reli- 
ably, that  the  necessity  for  practidng 
dissimulation  in  order  to  accomplish  her 
end,  shocked  the  virtue  of  this  young 
woman  more  than  the  deed  itselt  Here 
was  a  girl  whose  whole  purpose  was 
murdeTy  yet  who  blushed  with  shame  at 
the  necessity  of  abusing  her  victim's  con- 
fidence with  a  Im  /  She  had  felt  simi- 
lar compunctions  of  conscience  when 
she  deceived  her  fiither  as  to  her  destina- 
tion, yet  in  that  case  humanity  threw  its 
vail  over  the  falsehood,  and  it  lost  its 
base  quality  in  its  kindness  of  intention. 

In  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  near  the  head 
of  the  street,  stood  the  miserable  building 
in  which  Marat  resided.  He  occupied 
only  one  floor  of  this  building,  reachable 
by  one  flight  of  stairs,  and  embracing  an 
antechamber,  a  writing-room,  a  bath- 
room, a  bedroom,  and  a  dining-room.  The 
fhrniture  was  of  the  most  beggarly  de- 
scription, and  the  limited  apartments 
were  used  also  as  a  place  for  folding  and 
addressing  his  pamphlets  and  newspa- 
pers, which  lay  about  on  chairs  and 
tables,  damp  firom  the  press.  Women 
and  boys  were  constantly  busy  in  these 
apartments,  folding  and  mailing  the 
printed  matter,  and  the  place  was  one 
of  no  little  confusion,  firom  the  constant 
running  in  and  out  of  these  persona  A, 
woman  named  Catharine  Evrard,  who 
lived  with  Marat  as  his  mistress,  con- 
ducted the  management  of  his  house- 
hold affairs.  Marat,  ^at  this  time  n^ly 
consumed  by  a  leprous  disease  of  the 
blood,  spent  all  his  time  alternately  in 
his  bed  and  in  his  bath,  and  continued 
to  write  incessantly,  notwithstanding  his 
inability  to  stand    erect      From  this 
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squalid  abode  he  ruled  the  destinies  of 
a  great  people,  and  sent  forth  the  man- 
dates that  brought  many  a  manly  and 
many  a  lovely  head  to  the  guillotine. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  Marat  re- 
ceiyed  and  read  a  note  from  Charlotte 
Corday.  **I  am  Just  from  Caen,  and 
presume  that  your  love  of  country  will 
cause  you  to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of 
the  events  transpiring  in  that  section.  I 
shall  present  myself  at  about  one  o^clock 
at  your  residence ;  have  the  goodness  to 
admit  me,  that  I  may  hold  a  moments 
conversation  with  you.  I  will  put  you 
in  a  position  to  be  of  great  service  to 
France.*'  It  appears  that  this  note  was 
unheeded,  and  the  writer  was  refused 
admission  to  the  house  when  she  came  at 
the  appointed  time.  A  second  note, 
more  pressing,  was  brought  to  Marat 
'*  I  wrote  you  this  morning,  Marat,**  it 
said :  **  had  you  my  letter  ?  I  can  not 
bdieve  it,  since  I  am  refused  admittance 
to  you.  I  hope  that  to-morrow  you  will 
grant  me  Uiis  interview  which  I  ask.  I 
repeat,  I  am  just  from  Caen,  and  have 
secrets  for  your  ear,  which  are  important 
to  the  safe^  of  the  republic.  Besides,  I 
am  persecuted  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
I  am  unhappy,  and  that  I  am  so  should 
give  me  some  claim  upon  your  patriot- 
ism.*' The  same  day,  soon  after  seven 
p.  u.  (for  it  seems  Charlotte  was  too  im- 
patient to  wait  tlU  the  morrow,)  Marat 
was  in  his  bath  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  outer  door.  The  bath- 
room was  dimly  lighted.  Across  the 
bath,  before  Marat*s  naked  breast,  there 
lay  a  board  strewn  with  manuscripts. 
Marat  was  writing.  He  dipped  his  pen 
into  a  heavy  leaden  inkstand  which 
stood  upon  a  block  of  wood  by  the  side 
of  the  bath.  The  letter  he  was  engaged 
upon  was  a  demand  for  the  proscription 
of  the  last  Bourbons  tolerated  in  France. 
A  dirty,  ink-stained  cloth  lay  over  the 
bath  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide  all 
of  Ills  person  except  his  head,  the  upper 
part  of  his  breast,  arM,  his  naked  right 
arm.  The  inevitable  dirty  cloth  was 
wrapped  about  his  matted  hair,  and  his 
great  mouth,  delirious  eyes,  high  cheek- 
bones and  withered  person  rendered  him 
by  no  means  an  attractive  spectacle. 


He  heard,  from  his  place,  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  women  at  the  door. 
His  mistress  seemed  disposed  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  when  Ma- 
rat, in  a  loud  and  imperative  voice  shout- 
ed, ^  Admit  the  woman  T*  His  order 
was  obeyed,  but  with  much  grumbling 
and  ill-will,  bom  either  of  jealousy  or 
distrust 

A  moment  after,  Marat,  looking  up, 
beheld  a  beautiful  girl  enter  his  bath- 
room. She  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe, 
with  a  silk  scarf  over  her  shoulders, 
crossed  on  her  breast,  and  fastened  be- 
hind. A  jaunty  Normandy  cap,  with  its 
long  lace,  sat  upon  her  head,  and  her 
hair  fell  in  unrestricted  luxuriance  down 
her  back.  About  her  brow  was  a  wide 
green  ribbon,  fisustening  her  cap  in  its 
place.  Her  face  wore  the  ruddy  hue  of 
health — her  gaze  was  serene  and  undis- 
turbed— her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was 
calm  and  musicaL  With  downcast  eyes 
and  pendent  arms  she  stood  close  to  the 
side  of  the  bath.  Marat  inquired  con- 
cerning the  state  of  Normandy,  and 
asked  the  names  of  the  deputies  in  re- 
ftige  at  Caen.  Oife  by  one  she  named 
their  names ;  one  by  one  ho  wrote  them 
dovm ;  and  then  folding  the  paper,  said, 
in  bitter  tones,  "  Very  good  I  Before  a 
week  is  gone,  every  man  of  them  shall 
die  by  the  guillotine  T* 

The  sound  of  this  dreadful  word  seem- 
ed to  be  the  signal  for  which  Charlotte 
Corday*s  soul  waited.  She  produced 
from  her  bosom  a  poniard  knife  with 
an  ebony  haft,  and  struck  it  into 
the  monster's  heart,  quite  to  the  hilt 
Then  she  drew  forth  the  weapon,  drip- 
ping with  blood,  and  dropped  it  upon  the 
floor. 

Marat  uttered  a  single  cry  for  help,  and 
was  dead.  The  door  had  been  left 
%]ar,  and  Marat*s  mistress,  a  maid  ser- 
vant and  a  man  named  Laurent  Basse 
rushed  in.  Charlotte  stood  behind  a  cur- 
tain where  she  had  retired,  calm  and  mo- 
tionless, with  tlie  outline  of  her  figure 
fhlly  exposed.  They  knocked  her  down 
with  a  chair  and  trampled  her  under 
their  feet  in  their  rage.  A  crowd  of 
people  rushed  in  from  the  street — among 
them  some  soldiers  and  national  guards. 
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Charlotte  arose  to  her  feet,  and  was 
seized  by  the  soldiers,  who  twisted  her 
arms  behind  her,  and  held  her  till  cords 
were  brought  to  bind  her  with.  Such 
was  tlie  fury  of  the  crowd  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  soldiers  with  their 
bayonets  prevented  her  being  torn  in 
pieces  on  the  spot  "  Poor  people,''  said 
Charlotte,  "you  wish  my  death;  you 
owe  me  an  altar,  for  freeing  you  fh>m  a 
monster."  She  afterward  asked  to  be 
thrown  to  the  infuriate  mob,  who  would 
assuredly  have  rent  her  to  fragments  in 
their  rage.  It  was  only  by  the  greatest 
care,  and  surrounding  the  carriage  with 
a  strong  guard  of  soldiery,  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  Charlotte  to  the 
Abbaye  prison,  which  was  near  by. 

Charlotte's  trial  and  condemnation  to 
death  followed  speedily.  Efforts  were 
made  to  induce  her  to  disclose  her  ac- 
complices, but  it  was  evident  to  the  com- 
monest comprehension  that  her  answers, 
in  which  she  denied  that  any  being  other 
then  herself  knew  of  her  purpose,  were 
entirely  sincere.  It  was  something  to 
the  credit  of  these  Ji)loody  times,  that 
Charlotte  was  put  to  no  such  torture  as 
that  which  the  Imheriands  inflicted  on 
the  fanatic  who  assassinated  the  good 
William  of  Orange ;  but  there  were  more 
reasons  than  one  for  this  forbearance — 
the  chief  of  them  being,  in  our  opinion, 
that  those  who  conducted  her  examina- 
tion felt  no  real  grief  for  the  death  of 
Marat,  whom  they  had  no  doubt  more 
feared  than  loved.  It  was  only  the  cajoled 
and  deluded  masses  who  wept  over  his 
death. 

The  day  of  the  execution  came. 
Charlotte's  beautiful  long  hair  was  cut 
off  in  prison,  and  she  was  arrayed  in  the 
red  chemise  des  otmdamnh,  reaching  from 
her  neck  to  her  feet.  With  her  hands 
firmly  bound  behind  her,  she  mounted 
the  fatal  cart  that  was  to  bear  her  to  the 
guillotine.  At  that  moment  a  violent 
thunder-storm  broke  over  the  city,  and 
as  she  was  driven  bareheaded  through 
the  streets  the  rain  wet  her  to  the  skin, 
and  her  red  chsmiae^  clmging  to  her  form, 
displayed  its  vii^gin  synmietry  to  the 
rude  gaze  of  the  rabble,  which  blocked 
the  streets  as  the  fatal  cart  passed  on, 


and  hooted  fiercely  at  her.  Among  the 
loudest  and  foulest  of  her  imprecators 
were  hordes  of  fiirious  women,  who  seem- 
ed to  seek  in  vain  for  words  vile  enough 
and  bitter  enough  to  express  their  hate. 
But  Charlotte  looked  upon  the  crowd 
with  serene  and  pitying  eyes. 

Up  to  the  moment  when  she  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  dreadful  guillotine, 
Charlotte  Corday  had  not  once  shown 
in  her  face  any  emotion  of  fear  or  horror. 
But  as  she  looked  upon  the  glittering 
blade  beneath  which  she  was  now  to 
place  her  neck,  the  beautiful  young  as- 
sassin turned  pale.  It  was  but  moment- 
ary, however.  She  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold with  a  light  and  unhesitating  step, 
though  her  long  chemise  and  pinioned 
arms  somewhat  inconvenienced  her.  She 
placed  herself  under  the  heavy  blade ; 
it  glided  down  its  noiseless  grooves,  and 
the  fair  young  head  rolled  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. A  brutal  assistant,  one  Legros  by 
name,  took  the  blood-dripping  head  in 
his  hand,  and  slapped  its  cheek  with  his 
coarse  palm. 

Thus  ended  the  assassin.  While  we 
admire  her  heroism,  while  our  hearts 
bleed  for  her  youth  and  beauty,  we  can 
have  no  words  but  those  of  condemna- 
tion the  most  unqualified,  for  h6r  deed. 
It  was  not  only  criminal,  unwomanly,  it 
was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  It 
sealed  the  fate  of  all  the  Girondists ;  froxBL 
that  day  they  were  doomed  to  extirpa- 
tion. Beyond  question  the  purest  party 
known  to  the  French  revolution,  it  lack- 
ed the  intellect  and  force  that  made  the 
Jacobins  so  powerful.  It  had  no  Marat, 
no  Robespierre,  even  no  Camille  Des- 
moulins.  Its  brightest  lights  were  two 
women — Madame  Roland  and  Charlotte 
Corday. 

The  people  made  an  idol  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Marat  Flowers  strewed  his  way 
to  the  tomb,  and  virgins  chanted  requi- 
ems about  his  funeral  car.  His  portrait 
was  set  up  as  an  object  of  adoration  in 
one  of  the  principal  churches,  over  the 
altar.  This  last  feature,  however,  has  less 
significance  in  view  of  the  fact,  which 
the  reader  should  not  be  allowed  to  for* 
get,  that  the  churches  were  no  longei 
places  for  the  worship  of  the  Moat  High. 
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The  corrupt  basis  of  the  PYench  Reroln- 
tion,  which  abolished  the  religion  of 
Christianity,  and  scoffed  at  morality,  and 
made  death  nothing  but  an  eternal  sleep 
— ^this,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one 
fiict,  made  this  struggle  for  independence 
Ibtile,  and  marked  its  progress  with  blood 
and  horror.  Liberty,  when  it  puts  its 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  prostrate  religion, 
invites  pandemonium. 


A  MAD  NIGHT, 
n. 

I  FELT  thenceforth  that  that  house  was 
no  longer  any  abode  for  me.  Tet 
could  I  go  and  leave  Cyril  to  the  enemy  ? 
I  waited  then  fh>m  day  to  day,  trying  to 
wean  him  from  his  pleasures.  We 
planned  a  little  Journey,  he  and  I  and 
Elise  together ;  but  when  Esher  added 
himself  to  the  programme,  I  abandoned 
it — ^for  of  what  use  was  it  to  flit  when 
the  ghost  was  flitting  too  t 

There  was  a  melancholy  now  on 
Esher,  that  wrapped  him  like  a  mantle 
half  the  time ;  it  made  a  cloud  in  the 
house.  Apt  to  be  80  blithe,  one  felt  his 
silence  like  a  waiL  I  had  never  sup- 
posed that  a  man,  such  as  Esher  was, 
could  love  deeply ;  I  had  never  calcula- 
ted upon  the  strength  with  which  peo- 
ple of  his  passions  throw  themselves  into 
every  thing  that  once  they  touch.  He  was 
beside  me  now  from  mom  till  night ;  if 
by  chance  I  grew  gay,  then  he  grew 
sadder  yet ;  when  I  was  silent,  he  ab- 
ruptly sparkled  with  fltfhl  wit;  there 
was  no  medium  in  his  words ;  he  was 
hilarious  with  excitement,  or  depressed 
in  a  despondency  that  it  pierced  one  to 
the  heart  to  have  occasioned.  So 
greatly  did  this  new  complication  grieve 
me,  that  lest  I  yielded  and  suffered  love 
to  creep  in  upon  me  unawares,  I  had  to 
keep  remembrance  of  his  wrong-doing 
perpetually  alive.  But  there  was  no 
need  of  effort  on  my  part  for  that,  with 
Cyril  daily  before  me — ^his  face  alter- 
nately flushed  and  haggard,  his  eyelids 
swollen,  his  glances  faltering,  his  bear- 
ing becoming  every  day  a  sadder  sight 
to  see.    And  Esher  did  it  all,  I  said, 


Esher  did  it  alL  I  was  wrong  in  that, 
it  may  be — ^if  Esher  had  not  done  it, 
another  would. 

Another  t — there  could  not  be  two 
Eshers  in  the  world  I  A  character  so 
frdl  of  contradictions,  of  subtleties  and 
sins  and  graces,  of  tremendous  powers — 
for  it  was  never  weakness  that  let  Esher 
down  into  evil,  it  was  power  that  gave 
him  impetus  toward  it :  such  a  charac- 
ter could  never  be  repeated.  I  ofl;en 
wondered  if  his  phydcal  nature  had 
force  enough  to  sustain  his  soul,  that 
strange  soul,  so  wicked  in  some  lights, 
and  yet  with  streaks  of  a  less  dismal 
hue  in  others,  like  that  of  some  dark 
and  fallen  archangeL  I  suppose  that 
character  had  its  work  and  purpose  in 
the  world,  but  except  to  ruin  Cyril,  and 
to  break  the  heart  for  me,  I  never  knew 
what  it  could  be.  Perliaps  it  was  not 
meant  for  me  to.  know.  I  read  the 
wrong  side  of  the  pattern  now ;  some 
day  I  shall  look  upon  the  right 

We  were  at  the  theater  one  night ;  in 
the  stage-box.  The  play  did  not  inter- 
est me,  I  had  drawn  back,  and  Elise  and 
Helen  were  in  front,  when  Esher  entered. 
Lyell  had  Just  gone  out  Esher  stood 
partly  behind  my  seat,  his  attention  ap- 
parently given  to  the  stage. 

**  What  is  Elise  doing  ?"  said  he,  at 
last,  bending  over  me.  "  Crying  ?  Yet 
she  sees  a  greater  tragedy  go  on  every 
day  under  her  eyes,  and  never  wastes  a 
sigh  upon  it" 

I  did  not  answer  him ;  for  Just  then 
some  one  was  stepping  down  an  aisle 
into  the  parquet — a  fevered  &ce,  an  un- 
certain eye,  Uie  hair  lying  in  a  wet  curl 
upon  the  forehead,  a  swagger  in  the  air: 
no  need  to  say  that  it  was  Cyril. 

Esher  saw  my  fastened  look.  "  No 
eyes  for  any  one  but  Cyril  t  No  thoughts  I: 
No  heart  T  he  almost  hissed  in  my  ear. 
"  Why,  what  a  narrow  place  that  heart> 
must  be,  that  has  no  room  in  it  for  any 
but  a  drunken  boy  I" 

He  was  not  himself,  I  knew.  Strong 
wine  could  fire  him  as  well  as  another. 
And  love  and  aneer  mastered  him,  and 
rage  maddened  nim.  But  I  had  hot 
blood  too.  I  could  not  stand  up  and. 
bid  hun  go  and  be  ob^ed ;  the  sceneft^ 
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in  that  place  must  be  kept  upon  the 
stage.  But  my  eyes  looked  the  hate  I 
had,  and  I  said :  **  Never  speak  to  me 
again,  Esher.  For,  so  help  me  heaven, 
I  will  never  answer  yon  another  word  f* 

He  mibent  himself  and  rose  then,  and 
stood  again  looking  fixedly  upon  the 
stage,  a  bright  scarlet  spot  on  either 
cheek.  ''  Trash  T  said  he,  at  last,  with  a 
yawn.  **How  can  you  women  be  so 
enthralled  with  Paunceforth's  pirouettes  ? 
It  makes  no  odds  to  him  whether  he 
stands  upon  his  head  or  his  heels,  his 
brain  is  so  evenly  distributed.  And  how 
that  little  Therasine  sobs  along — her 
tears  make  her  way  so  slippery.  That 
must  be  a  great  safety-valve.  I  have 
never  shed  a  tear.  Who  is  that,  Elise, 
in  the  first  orchestra-seat  ?  And  going 
out  again.  He  doesn't  know  that*  we 
are  here,  you  see.  A  good  eye  for  a 
play,  .CyrH  has.  And  this  one  isn't 
worth  a  fillip  T* 

**  Where  is  he  going,  Esher  f  asked 
Elise,  suddenly  bending  over  and  beating 
her  glass  impatiently  upon  the  cushioned 
fh>nt  of  the  box. 

**  Don't,  my  dear,**  said  Esher,  as  if  he 
liked  to  exasperate  her,  "  it  looks  like 
practicing  for  padded  walls,"  and  he 
took  the  glass.  **  Do  you  want  to  know 
where  he  is  going  ?'' 

"  Yes  I"  said  Elise. 

I  did  not  hear  what  it  was  that  Esher 
said  then ;  but  afterward  Elise  told  me : 
**  Oome  with  me,  when  the  play  is  done, 
and  you  shall  see.*' 

The  carriage  waited  for  us. 

**  Elise  and  I  will  walk,"  said  Esher. 

^'Then  take  this  cloak,  Elly  dear," 
said  Helen,  wrapping  a  waterproof  about 
her. 

Esher  drew  the  hood  over  her  pretty 
fkoe. 

•*  Now  youTl  do,"  he  exclaimed ;  and 
over  his  shoulders  at  me  he  threw  such 
a  vindictive,  threatening  look,  that  it 
haunts  me  to  this  hour — it  was  like  a 
bodily  stab,  that  it  makes  the  muscles 
quiver  to  remember. 

They  went  down  some  by-streets,  Elise 

said;  and  through  so*  many  turns  that 

*ibr  the  life  of  her  she  could  never  take 

them  twice ;  it  made  her  head  swim  to 


think  of  them.  They  entered  then  a 
dwelling,  by  a  latch-key  that  Esher  had, 
and  went  up  a  staircase,  Elise  already 
fiightened  and  ashamed.  *'Take  me 
back,  Esher  t"  she  whispered,  clinging 
to  him,  **I  will  not dogCyril so  1  Take 
me  back  r* 

**  Too  late,  iny  love,"  said  Esher,  and 
drew  her  on.  "  How  do  you  know  that 
you  are  dogging  Cyril  ?  What  makes 
you  so  -sure  of  that  ?  It  may  not  be  his 
trail  at  all,  yon  know.  These  may  be 
the  walls  of  your  prison-house,  in  which 
I  may  be  going  to  leave  you — ^your 
long-looked-for  retreat.     Eh  ?" 

"  Esher,"  said  Elise,  "  am  I  crazy?" 

He  laughed,  and  led  her  on  helplessly. 

It  was  a  private  house  apparently — 
luxuriously  fhmished,  softly  lighted; 
there  was  a  supper  laid,  with  wines,  she 
saw  as  they  passed  a  door.  A  servant 
met  them,  and  looked  at  Esher's  com- 
panion questioningly. 

**  I  answer  for  what  I  do,  Hans,"  said 
Esher,  loftily,  and  passed  him  and  seated 
the  shivering  Filise  in  a  little  anteroom, 
through  the  crack  of  whose  door,  left 
ajar  behind  him  as  he  went  off,  she  could 
look  into  the  next  apartment — althou^ 
the  beating  of  her  pulses  so  disordered 
her  that  she  saw  at  first  but  dimly. 

It  was  so  early  yet,  that  play  had  not 
begun.  There  were  but  few  at  the  ta* 
bles.  Two  or  three  people  were  stand* 
ing  lookmg  on  at  one  where  something 
deep  was  being  done.  Elise  could  see 
the  glitter  of  gold,  the  quivering  of  piles 
of  notes,  but  she  did  not  hear  a  word — 
nothing  but  the  heavy  breathing  of  one 
of  the  players.  Ah,  it  was  a  cruel  mo- 
ment with  him  1  Heaven  and  hell  were 
in  either  balance!  Esher  went  and 
stood  behind  his  chair  and  watched  the 
work.  The  game  approached  its  end. 
The  player  was  half  rising  fix>m  hie 
seat,  bending  over  the  table  in  a  fierce 
and  eager  way,  his  fiice  as  white  as  wax» 
his  hand  clutching  the  cards  with  an 
iron  grip  that  bent  them — ^but  Eahei'e 
hand  trembled  on  the  back  of  the  chair» 
so  that  one  could  see  it  A  little  move* 
ment  among  the  bystanders — the  play- 
er's hand  flat  and  empty  on  the  table— 
the  game  lost. 
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Cyril  gazed  into  his  opponent's  face ; 
and  Just  then  his  glance  cut  in  twain  a 
look  of  intelligence  flashing  from  the  op« 
ponent's  eye  to  Eaher's.  He  looked  back 
at  Esher.  **  Is  it  much,  Cyril  f"  asked 
Esher,  with  the  mock  on  his  eye  and  on 
his  lip. 

He  did  not  answer.  There  were  no 
words  to  answer.  It  was  all,  and  more 
than  all,  for  honor  was  thrown  after. 
He  had  staked  the  whole  remnant  of  his 
ibrtnne,  and  more  than  the  half  of  mine 
— ^for  I  had  trusted  him  to  make  an  In- 
Tsstment  for  me,  and  the  ftinds  were  in 
his  hands.  He  knew,  it  is  likely,  in  that 
instant,  enlightened  by  that  intercepted 
glance,  that  Esher  needed  no  reply, 
and  that  the  winner  sitting  there  before 
him,  was  but  the  miserable  tool  of  the 
man  he  had  called  his  friend,  sharing 
with  him  the  gains  he  threw  in  his  way 
— ^that  Esher,  not  the  tool,  had  ruined 
him. 

'*  This  way,  Cyril,"  said  Esher.  And 
while  those  about  htm  spoke  of  his  pluck 
and  spirit — ^he,  after  his  old  habit,  fol- 
lowed Esher,  and  the  door  of  the  little 
anteroom  was  closed  behind  them,  and 
they  confronted  Elise. 

"  Oh,  Cyril  I"  she  began.  «  I  hope 
^fou'll  foi^ive  me— I  never  meant— I  didn't 
know — rm  so  sorry — oh,  Cyril  T* 

Cyril  was  quiet  enough.  If  amazed, 
his  steeled  composure  did  not  forsake 
him.  **  Ton  must  go  home,  Elise,*'  he 
said.  "  At  once.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  yon."  And  then  he  looked  at  Esher. 
More  than  beggary,  more  than  crime, 
more  than  betrayal  to  his  betrothed  wife, 
more  than  aU  these,  was  the  treachery  of 
fiiher.  He  appeared,  Elise  said  after- 
ward one  day,  as  if  the  ground  had  open- 
ed at  his  feet  and  the  fires  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  shone  on  his  fiioe— the  fires  of 
Eaher's  eyes.  '*  You  haye  got  my  heart's 
blood,  Esher !"  said  he  then,  ^  what  more 
is  It  yon  want  f" 

And  Esher  laughed,  and  the  vein  on 
Ufl  forehead  swelled  in  a  black  ridge  till 
the  whole  fhoe  was  purple;  he  cared 
little  what  became  of  Cyril — ^but  he  knew 
tiiat  he  was  revenged  on  me  1 

Cyril  took  Elise  homa  But  he  did 
not  enter,  save  Just  ini^e  the  door. 


"  Give  this  to  my  sister,"  he  said,  and 
kissed  her.     Then  he  went  away. 

I  think  she  half  hated  me  a  while  for 
that — ^that  kiss.  I  never  blamed  her 
there ;  perhaps  in  her  place  I  had  done 
the  same.  But  to  the  woman  that  had 
played  the  spy  upon  him,  he  may  have 
felt  he  owed  no  fhrther  duty.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  unmerciftil — ^yet  many  tfnd 
many  a  time  I  made  her  give  the  kiss 
to  me.  I  loved  him  best,  I  loved  him 
first,  I  had  most  right  to  it  I 

Let  me  hnrry  with  the  rest 

There  was  a  man-of-war  in  the  har- 
bor. He  shipped  on  board  of  her  that 
night,  Cyril  did,  and  was  away  on  a  for* 
eign  cruise.  .A  long,  long  voyage  indeed 
— a  long,  long  way  I 

HI  could  his  restless  spirit  brook  con- 
irol 

There  had  been  an  outbreak  among 
the  sailors.  The  ringleaders  were  in 
irons.  Under  the  tyrants  that  ruled 
that  little  spot  upon  the  waste  of  waters, 
the  spirit  of  insnbordinaUon  and  mutiny 
was  rife  in  the  ship. 

One  day  an  officer,  a  man  that  once 
had  sat  of  nights  opposite  him  at  the 
gaming-table,  gave  him  some  order — 
with  an  insult  added  like  a  sting. 

The  old  fire  was  up.  And  Cyril  struck 
him  in  the  face. 

They  tried  the  boy.  With  what  they 
call  a  trial.  They  tried  the  boy  and 
sentenced  hhn — ah,  God  I  sentenced  lum 
to  be  hung  at  the  yard-arm. 

But  the  day  they  brought  him  up  to 
take  his  last  leave  of  the  sun  and  the  sea 
and  the  bold  blue  sky,  with  the  terrible 
tackle  hanging  there  above  him — his 
arms  alone  being  fottered — he  broke 
from  them,  ran,  faced  them  one  Instant, 
leaped — and  the  waters  closed  over  the 
bright  head  that  never  rose  to  light 
again. 

I  was  at  my  own  home  when  word  of 
that  reached  these  shores.  The  days 
darkened  round  me  so  that  I  saw  noth- 
ing— thought  of  nothing — and  only 
moaned  for  my  boy. 

By  and  by  the  memory  of  others  crept 
in  like  phantoms  upon  twilight — ^I  won- 
dered if  Elise  were  heart-broken,  if  Esher 
were  satisfied.    Elise  had  been  itt,  J-* 
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heard ;  they  even  feared  lest  her  mind 
flhould  be  shattered.  As  for  Esher — 
some  one  seemed  to  have  told  me,  though 
I  could  not  remember  who— that  he 
had  gone  away,  that  he  was  trayellng 
in  Europe.  While  I  was  ill  and  weak, 
I  sent  my  curses  traveling  after  him ; 
but  I  repented  of  all  that,  and  only  tried 
to*  banish  his  remembrance  and  keep  it, 
where  I  hoped  he  might  eyer  stay,  at  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  that  fatal 
ship  sailed  out  of  port.  I  had  resumed 
my  old  existence— my  old  habits,  my  old 
haunts,  my  old  studies,  my  old  Mends — 
but  with  that  gap  that  there  was  in  it,  with 
the  life  gone  out  of  it,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  went  about  like  the  ghost  of  my- 
•el£ 

One  day  Lyell  came  down  to  yisit  me. 
They  were  moped  and  sad,  he  said,  at 
home ;  they  saw  but  little  company,  and 
Helen  was  not  well.  It  was  plain  that 
I  too  needed  change,  he  hinted ;  solitude 
and  sorrow  were  too  much  for  me  ;  one 
became  morbid  with  far  tenderer  guai^ 
dians  than  those  twin  shadows.  They 
had  Just  finished  their  new  house— a 
palace — ^the  old  one  was  too  fnll  of  griefs 
to  live  in.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to 
remind  me  of  the  past,  saye  and  except 
themselves.  And  he  b^ged  me  to  come 
and  stay  with  them — and  for  a  night,  I 
agreed  that  I  would  go. 

I  reached  there  in  the  afternoon.  They 
showed  me  over  the  house,  when  the 
first  greetings  had  been  said — such  a 
sumptuous,  splendid  place,  it  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  It  bewildered  me  so,  the 
labyrinth  of  lofty  rooms  and  corridors, 
that  1  paid  little  heed  to  it  in  detail,  ex- 
cept to  see  that  it  was  full  of  winding 
passages,  of  broken  flights  of  stairs,  of 
halls  and  galleries  and  archways,  a  com< 
plicated  intricacy  of  suits  and  anterooms 
and  entries,  through  which  it  would  take 
me  a  month  to  learn  the  way.  One  room 
— ^up  the  second  stairway,  I  believed — 
struck  my  casual  fimcy,in  passing,  more 
than  the  others  had  done ;  a  large  apart- 
ment wainscoted  in  native  wood,  and 
with  a  single  window  reaching  its  whole 
hight  and  letting  down  into  the  floor. 
There  were  various  dainty  nieknackeries 


and  prints  and  mirrors  that  made  the 
place  inviting ;  soft-tinted  garniture  gave 
it  a  peculiar  beauty;  and  perhaps  the 
window  had  a  balcony,  for  a  vine  was 
clustered  all  about  it  on  the  outer  side, 
even  at  that  lofty  hight  the  leaves  show- 
ing large  against  the  panes.  They  had 
intended  giving  me  a  room  with  them- 
selves on  the  first  floor,  but  on  my  prais- 
ing this,  which  I  did  carelessly,  as  one 
admires  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  with- 
out attending  to  effiects,  they  christened 
it  for  me  and  sent  my  few  equipments 
there.  I  noticed  that  on  the  cunningly- 
wrought  and  colored  bronze  of  the  burn- 
ers, a  purple  wasp  seemed  to  have  alit, 
a  golden  cockchafer,  a  splendid  fly  whose 
wings  were  neither  green  nor  assure,  but 
silver  sifted  over  both,  as  if  they  all  had 
fluttered  round  the  flame.  I  remembered 
seeing,  too,  a  brace  of  little  ornaments 
with  which  I  had  been  familiar  in  Esher's 
day,  one  cruel  thiug,  an  iguana  on  which, 
alive,  the  molten  metal  had  been  pour- 
ed to  take  eveiy  crease  and  wrinkle,  for 
paper-weight,  and  for  match-box  a  dark 
and  hooded  monk  who  still  ^carried  the 
fire  in  his  heart  it  seemed,  as  they  used 
to  say.  I  noticed  such  trifles  as  theses 
but  as  to  how  I  got  into  the  room  or 
how  I  got  out  of  it,  I  never  gave  the 
matter  a  thought 

We  sat,  talking  quietly  as  we  mighty 
that  evening.  They  scarcely  spoke  of 
Esher,  divining  how  I  felt,  perchance — 
but  I  saw  they  loved  him  yet,  wherever 
his  wanderings  went,  loved  him  through 
tie  of  blood  and  through  the  memory  of 
his  old  charm  of  face  and  manner,  r»> 
conciling  his  conflicting  blemishes  and 
beauties  in  the  solvent  medium  of  that 
affection  which  he  had  always  created  in 
their  hearts  with  his  winning  wickednessi 
They  promised  me  Elise  upon  the  mor- 
row— she  was  not  well,  they  said,  and 
my  commg  would  excite  her ;  she  kept 
her  room,  and  the  only  occupation  that 
she  had  was  embroidering  one  flower  a 
day  upon  the  vail  that  Helen  had  b^;un 
for  her  bridal — she  meant  to  wear  it  for 
a  shroud.  Poor  child — as  the  fire  diop» 
ped  apart  into  ruddy  embers,  a  song  she 
used  to  sing  kept  running  through  my 
mind,  a  song  that  Esher  had  oompoaed 
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for  her  and  into  which  he  had  taught 
her  how  to  throw  whatever  force  her 
little,  being  held.  "  Hang  on  that  note 
till  yon  see  stars,  Elise  T*  I  had  heard 
him  say,  and  he  had  sung  it  for  her, 
and  CyrU  had  applauded.  Esher  might 
be,  this  very  hour  for  all  I  knew,  listen- 
ing to  dulcet  strains  of  foreign  melodists, 
but  less  pleasant  must  all  their  music  be 
than  the  remembrance  of  that  little  voice 
80  delicate  and  fine — like  the  spent  wave 
singing  down  the  shingle  of  some  shore — 
in  which  Elise  had  hummed  the  burden 
after  him,  so  long  ago.  The  ^olian  harp 
that  he  had  left  behind  him,  fitted  into 
some  distant  window  now,  sent  out  its  cho- 
rus of  shivering  sweetness  on  the  even- 
ing air,  thrilling  delicious  threnodies  of 
silvery  sound  with  the  caprice  of  its 
Bwellhig  and  sinking  tones;  it  seemed 
to  me  as  I  sat  there  fashioning  the  face 
of  Elise  in  the  coals,  that  I  heard  the 
very  words  of  that  old  song  of  Esher's 
trembling  along  the  strings : 

Wild  wails  the  Wind,  and  dark  the  night  and 
•     dreary.; 

No  star  In  heayen,  no  light  upon  the  earth— 
The  fltftil  flame,  of  flickering  grown  weary, 
Dead  in  its  ash  has  fUlen  on  the  hearth. 

Oh,  cease,  sad  heart,  jonr  beating, 

Cease  jonr  eager  flight. 
To  no  glad  parposo  fleeting, 
To  no  delight  I 

The  swollen  blast  comes  keening  np  the  ralley, 

Bhadderinii:  and  sighing  past  my  shaken  door- 
No  summer  breeze  of  gentle  toss  and  dally— 
A  Tast  black  breath  blown  from  the  unknown 
shore. 

Oh,  cease,  sad  heart,  yenr  beating, 
t    Cease  yonr  eager  flight. 
Oh,  driven  leaf,  nnwectlng 
Of  bloom  or  blight  I 

Ah,  if  far  ont  npon  the  screaming  billow, 

Some  mast  I  loTed  were  feathered  by  the  sea  t 
Or  if  on  some  wetgraye,  I  made  my  pillow. 
That  held  the  thing  that  once  was  dear  to  me  I 
Oh,  cease,  sad  heart,  yonr  beating, 

CeaM  yonr  eager  flight. 
No  prayer  of  heayen  entreating 
From  any  hight  t 

For  desolate,  for  desolate  and  lonely. 

Aimless,  and  blind,  without  a  wish  I  grope, 
Ky  mood  a  mark  and  stagnant  shadow  only— 
*Tia  not  despair,  for  it  was  neyer  hope. 

Oh,  cease,  sad  heart,  yonr  beating. 

Cease  your  eager  flight. 
So  sharp  the  storm  is  sleeting  I 
SowUdthenig^tl 


At  last,  then,  we  went  to  bed ;  I  weary 
and  worn  and  scarcely  looking  at  the 
st^ps  I  took.  "Take  care  of  your 
dreams,*'  said  Lyell,  encouragingly  to  me, 
on  parting,  "  for  the  first  night  you  sleep 
in  a  new  house  they  are  sure  to  come 
true,  you  know  T'  I  remember  when  the 
door  closed,  feeling  a  trifle  of  alarm,  to 
think  that  I  had  not  paid  more  heed  tO 
my  path  hither,  and  that  if  a  fire  should 
rage  in  the 'night,  I  should  not  know  in 
what  way  to  find  my  escape ;  but  I  knew 
I  should  be  taken  care  of,  and,  so  tired 
was  I,  that  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  pil- 
low, mdifferent  in  fotigue  to  any  ihte,  and 
almost  instantly  oblivious. 


I  must  have  been  in  the  first  deep 
sleep  that  knows  neither  dream  nor  sen- 
sation, when  I  woke,  wide  awake  on  the 
instant,  wide  awake,  and  conscious,  and 
quivering  with  a  keen  and  indefinable 
terror,  so  that  my  flesh  shook  upon  my 
bones. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  could  not  say 
where  I  was.  A  loud  clock  was  strik- 
ing; I  counted  twelve.  Then  I  remem- 
bered mjrselC  But  the  situation  of  the 
room  in  the  house,  the  relative  place  of 
door  or  window  or  bed,  strive  as  I  might, 
I  could  in  no  manner  recall. 

It  was  a  black  night  Not  a  glimmer 
lit  the  room.  I  could  not  see  my  hand 
before  my  face.  The  linen  sheets  them- 
selves were  only  shadows.  A  dungeon 
never  was  darker  or  more  appalling. 
And  then  that  sound — 

I  quaked  as  I  lay  there  and  listened 
That  there  was  some  one,  some  thing, 
in  the  place,  I  knew  in  the  mere  act  of 
awakening.  That  it  was  a  maniac,  I 
was  Just  as  sure.  How  I  knew  it,  I 
could  never  say ;  some  unknown  sense 
had  been  touched  in  my  very  sleep  itself, 
had  recognized  the  fact,  and  felt  it ;  I 
was  in  a  strange  house,  in  a  distant 
room,  alone,  tft  midnight,  with  a  maniac. 
And  it  was  in  the  dark  ;  and  I  did  not 
know  my  way  out 

All  these  things  crowded  through  my 
thoughts — not  in  a  whirl — ^bnt  with 
time  for  every  idea  to  stand  out  distinctly 
and  drag^the  next  one  after  it  And  still 
I  lay  there  shivering,  and  heard  thiathln^^ 
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It  was  moving  softly  through  the 
room,  close  by  the^wall.  I  could  per- 
ceive the  sound  6f  the  hand  while  it 
brushed  along  the  wainscot — the  soft 
rustle  of  the  fingers  sliding  over  the  wood 
as  they  felt  their  way — a  stealthy,  creep- 
ing  footfeJl;  there  was  no  hurry,  no 
swiftness,  the  thing  was  intent  upon 
what  it  was  about  Now  and  then  it 
ceased  and  seemed  to  hearken ;  and  I 
strained  my  ears,  hearkening  too,  till  my 
brain  was  like  to  burst,  and  heard  the 
low,  quick  pant,  half  caught  back  every 
time,  that  was  more  like  a  wild  beast*s 
breath  than  that  of  any  human  creature. 

I  endeavored  to  compose  myself!  It 
was  a  dream,  I  said,  an  idle  fimcy — there 
was  nothing  in  the  room — how  could 
there  be  a  maniac  even  in  the  house — 
there  was  some  little  mouse  or  other  be- 
tween the  walls — ^my  fatigue  had  excited 
me.  Let  me  go  to  sleep.  If  I  only 
knew  where  the  bell  was,  I  could  waken 
a  chambermaid  and  have  a  light — if  I 
only  knew  where  the  door  was — if  I 
could  but  reach  a  match ;  in  what  direo- 
tion  from  my  pillow  had  the  mantle 
been  ? — the  creature  was  at  It  now  I  feel- 
ing and  ftimbling  along  the  marble  with 
a  subdued  sound  like  the  whippbug  of 
a  moth's  wings  on  some  chamber-ceil- 
ing, knocking  one  little  ornament  agahast 
another — ^lifting  the  cover  of  the  match- 
safe.  It  had  got  a  match.  I  heard  it 
scratch  it  suddenly  on  the  wall,  and  then 
a  fresh  one,  and  a  third ;  possibly  they 
were  damp,  for  they  did  not  kindle,  but 
left  only  three  long  fluntly-blue  phosphor- 
escent streaks ;  and  that  was  all  I  saw 
— the  three  streaks  with  the  gleam  run- 
ning along  them,  glimmering  and  fading 
and  djring  out^ 

What  made  it  all  more  fearful  to  me 
then,  was  the  circumstance  that  but  one  of 
my  senses  alone  was  called  into  play.  - 1 
neither  felt,  nor  saw.  I  only  heard. 
And  stretching  the  single  -faculty  to  its 
last  point  of  tension,  all  manner  of  strange 
and  subtle  sounds  filled  my  ears  and 
deceived  m& 

But  there  was  no  deception  in  the 
chief  sound  of  all — ^the  dicuit  that  crea- 
ture was  making  of  my  room — the  soft 
•usurrus  of  the  fingers  skimnfing  over 


the  wall  again,  hitting  a  little  picture  till 
it  swung,  pushing  a  vase  fh>m  its  bracket 
so  that  it  splintered  on  the  floor — ^the 
sly  step — ^the  cautious,  cunning  progress 
—clambering  up  into  a  chair  and  tumb- 
ling almost  noiselessly  off  of  it,  tripping 
over  a  footstool,  striking  against  the  coi^ 
ner  of  an  ottoman,  climbing  on  a  table, 
crawling  across  it,  getting  awkwardly 
down,  stumbling  upon  a  rug,  creeping 
on  the  floor  as  if  it  were  an  object  that 
seldom  walked  erect  And  all  the  time, 
the  thing  was  mumblhag  and  muttering 
to  itself,  snarling  and  snapping,  whisper- 
ing in  a  kind  of  whistling  way  that 
curdled  the  veins  and  set  the  teeth  on 
edge,  keeping  up  a  ghastly  chatter,  un- 
intelligible but  horrible  to  hear,  a  low, 
ceaseless,  senseless  talk  that  soon  seemed 
to  be  made  of  nothing  but  broken 
curses. 

It  had  reached  the  window  at  last 
Something  detained  it  there— the  novelty 
— or  desire  of  escape — or  longing  for 
freah,  air.  It  was  gohag  the  round  of  the 
room.  Early  or  late  it  would  reach  me^ 
myself  A  cold  sweat  had  broken  out 
all  over  me — ^I  did  not  dare  to  breathe, 
but  only  listened,  my  heart  beating  in 
my  throat  If  the  window  would  but 
give  way  and  let  the  nightmare  out  I  I 
could  hear  the  long  nails  scratch  along 
the  polish  of  the  panes  as  they  groped 
there  in  a  way  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  The  low  rattle  of  the  tones  had 
hushed  while  the  hands  were  trying  to 
let  the  heavy  sash  down  into  the  floor ; 
but  fikiling  in  that,  again  tlie  cursing 
came,  and  with  It  now  a  little  mnflSed 
grinding  noise,  a  noise  like  the  gnashing 
of  teeth. 

Some  other  whim  selxed  it  then,  fiir 
it  passed  on,  and,  by  and  by,  came  to  the 
water-pipes.  These  again  delayed  it — 
letting  on  the  water,  and  shutting  it  off; 
wrenching  away  the  Uny  chain  with  a 
howl,  as  if  it  afforded  some  unpleasant 
suggestion,  and  tossing. it  down  upon  the 
carpet,  bubbling  and  gurgling  and  splash- 
ing there,  leaving  the  stream  running ; 
returning  to  it,  and,  suddenly  aflraid  of 
detection,  shutting  it  back,  snd  listening 
with  the  wild,  sharp  pant  again. 

And,  all  the  while,  I  was  lying  there^ 
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sunk  in  chill,  stifled  with  horror,  and 
powerless,  as  if  I  had  been  paralyzed. 
Of  what  use  would  it  haye  been  for  me 
to  move,  had  I  been  able  ?  I  thought 
of  a  score  of  tales  of  the  formidable 
strength  of  the  insane ;  weakened  so  by 
fright  a  crazy  child  could  haye  conquered 
me,  and  whether  this  were  man,  woman, 
or  child,  how  could  I  disooyer  ?,  Should 
I  creep  out,  and  go  searching  round  the 
room  for  the  door,  those  acute,  diseased 
senses  would  detect  me  in  a  flash.  Eyen 
could  I  flee  from  the  room,  how  could  I 
escape  its  pursuit  in  the  labyrinth  of  all 
these  halls,  to  which  I  had  no  clue? 
What  if  I  should  blunder  upon  it,  face 
to  fi&ce,  in  the  dark  f  Oh,  heayen,  saye 
me  I  the  creature  might  fall  upon  me, 
and  rend  me  limb  from  limb  1  I  could 
fkncy  it  slayering  me.  I  grew  cold  and 
stiff  as  I  lay,  and  only  the  great  plung- 
ing of  my  heart  kept  me  aliye. 

It  was  at  a  mirror  now,  feeling  the 
frame  —  running  its  touch  across  the 
glass;  perhaps  it  remembered  haying 
liked  to  look  in  such  a  thing  once.  It 
was  still  for  a  time,  and  I  imagined  it 
bending  forward,  and  essaying  to  pierce 
those  dark  depths  with  its  bloodshot 
gaze.  What  ftdr  young  face,  beaming 
with  hope  and  beauty,  it  sought  there, 
nothing  said }  but,  had  the  unanswering 
mirror  giyen  back  the  yision  there  before 
it,  the  thing  might  haye  gone  yet  more 
mad — ^raging  and  raying  mad. 

An  aimless  way  of  wandering  on,  it 
appeared  to  haye— clutching  at  a  thing, 
dropping  it,  retracing  its  steps,  turning — 
the  mouthing  and  murmuring  seldom 
pausing,  but  now  and  then  disturbed  by 
an  outbreak  of  curses,  half-guessed,  and 
all  uttered  under  the  breath.  There  was 
about  it  a  terrible  absorption  in  its  busi- 
ness, that  business  yarying  with  eyery 
throb  along  the  arteries,  as  tiie  engine 
of  the  heart  sent  the  hot,  flerce  blood 
rushing  up  to  drown  the  brain  and  the 
last  yagary  there.  The  sounds  were 
drawing  nearer.  All  agonized,  I  waited 
their  approach,  unable  then  to  do  so 
much  as  lilt  my  hand. 

It  came  at  last,  as  I  knew  it  had'been 
coming,  and  reached  the  bed.  It  felt 
along  the  foot  of  it ;  crept  on  the  floor 


beside  it ;  lifted  one  hand,  that  trayeled 
fingering  up  the  coyerlet.  I  felt  the 
dreadflil  touch  flUter  slowly  oyer  me.  I 
neither  stirred,  nor  breathed,  it  seemed ; 
my  eyes  closed  of  themsehres;  I  lay 
like  a  log  of  ice.  It  gained  my  fhce  at 
last — the -long,,  lean  hand.  I  must  haye 
been  so  cold,  so  still,  thai  it  did  not 
know  me  for  a  human  being ;  it  passed 
on  smoothly  along  the  pillow,  but  came 
back,  and  pawed  and  patted  oyer  my 
features  with  its  cruel  rasp,  and  then 
went  pawing  down  the  quilt  again.  It 
left  the  bedside  then,  but  seemed  to  be 
uncertain  about  something — jabbering  on 
in  its  querulous  undertones,  where  lin- 
gered echoes  now  frightfhlly  &miliar,  for 
twice,  quickly  turning,  it  came  back,  and 
pawed  and  ftimbled  oyer  the  inert  and 
almost  lifeless  form  upon  the  bed ;  and 
only  when  for  minutes,  weary  as  years, 
it  had  stood  with  the  hard  hand  pressed 
down  upon  my  eyes,  did  it  pass  on. 

I  must  haye  fainted  then.  I  hardly 
know.  But  I  remember  nothing  that 
took  place  after  that  for  a  while.  When 
I  again  became  sensible,  there  was  dead 
stillness  in  the  room — not  a  sound. 

Not  a  sound  f — I  hearkened.  Why, 
yes— a  breath.  A  quick,  short  breath, 
like  the  fluttering  and  crackling  of  a 
flame.  The  clothes  were  drawn  tightly 
oyer  my  feet  by  some  weight  The 
thing  was  sitting  on  my  bed,  its  knees 
and  chin  drawn  up  together,  as  I  guessed 
— sitting  on  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  wait- 
ing, as  I  was,  for  the  morning  1  And  when 
the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  it  saw  me 
stretched  there,  and  knew  me,  what 
would  become  of  me  ?  I  should  haye 
screamed  with  the  bare  wildness  of  my 
terror,  but  I  had  no  yoice — ^my  yery 
breath  smothered  me.  As  the  incubus 
sat  there,  I  feared  then  lest  my  heart, 
striking  against  my  side  with  such  swift 
shocks,  should  shake  the  bed ;  lest  my 
chattering  teeth  should  attract  its  ear; 
lest  my  breathing  should  betray  me.  I 
longed,  with  unutterable  longing — with 
desperation  —  to  remember  where  the 
door  might  be.  My  eyes  reached  with 
aching  eagerness  through  the  darkness, 
to  discoyer  some  outline  of  the  creature 
keephig  this  horrid  watch  upon  me.    I 
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began  to  coi\Jectore  about  it ;  to  shape  a 
face  and  featorefi  for  it ;  to  wonder  why 
it  went  mad.  Furious  fimcies  swept 
through  me,  in  a  headlong  chase ;  absurd 
contrasts  floated  over  me ;  I  caught  my- 
self back  from  bursting  into  a  vacant 
laughy  that  perhaps  the  maaiac  would 
have  echoed,  peal  resounding  after  peal. 
Was  it  a  maniac,  or  was  it  an  idiot,  glb^ 
bering  away  there  to  itself? — ^what  a 
shapeless,  gelatinous  kind  of  conscious- 
ness must  belong  to  it — ^what  was  to  be 
the  end  of  it  ?— could  it  know  pain  or 
pleasure  after  this  life,  or  would  it  spread 
out,  a  mere  suffbsed  blot  of  spirit? — 
what  was  the  use  of  such  tilings  in  the 
world,  more  than  of  snakes  or  spiders  ? 
I  asked  myself — and  gradually,  as  if  I 
had  forgotten  it,  when  its  finger-touch 
came  creeping  oyer  me  again,  I  said  to 
myself^  there  was  a  spider  crawling  on 
the  bed — ^there  was  a  snake  coiled  up  at 
my  feet  I  had  heard  no  bell  since  the 
one  that  tolled  midnight :  suddenly  the 
dock  strucl^  three.  I  had  lain  there 
three  mortal  hours  in  that'  death-agony, 
unconscious  of  time,  feeling  nothing, 
seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing,  but 
the  drivel  of  that  thing.  It  fell  upon 
me,  like  a  bitter  blow,  that  I  too  was  an 
idiot — ^fast,  &st,  fiist  becoming  one — ^be- 
coming Just  like  that  terrible  thing  upon 
my  bed.  Oh,  better  to  be  murdered  by 
the  talons  and  the  teeth  I  One  shriek — 
a  cry  torn  from  me— one  shriek  Lgave, 
and  bounded  from  the  bed.  As  I  did 
so,  throwing  myself  wildly  forward,  I 
struck  against  the  door  with  a  great  gasp 
of  Joy,  tore  it  open,  and,  in  one  spring, 
as  it  seemed,  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
second  flight  of  stairs — ^bounding,  and 
fiillen,  and  prone !  I  heard  Lyell*s  door 
open,  as  he  and  Helen  rushed  out 
*'Qreat  heavens  T  they  cried,  together, 
'*  he  has  broken  loose  I"  Then  the  thing 
was  after  me — chimpanzee,  or  demon — 
the  hall-lamps  blazed  up  in  its  &ce — ^the 
frightful,  ghastly,  purple  face,  deformed 
and  stripped  of  beauty — the  wild,  dark 
&ce  of  Esher ! 

I  knew  no  more.  Keepers  had  him. 
Doctors  had  me.  Laudanum  gave  me 
sleep,  for  two  days  and  nights,  that  knew 
no  dreams.    Mise  woke  fit>m  her  sorrow 


to  nurse  me.  Helen  and  Lyell  tended 
me  like  sister  and  brother — ^theh:  hearts 
full  of  awe  and  trembling  thankfrilness  ; 
for  they  remembered  that  had  the  mad- 
man— whom,  for  the  sake  of  his  old 
self,  they  could  never  confide  to  stran- 
gers, but  must  needs  keep  in  the  -samfii 
house  with  themselves  —  remembered 
that,  had  he  known  me  in  that  dark  and 
wretchecl  night,  he  would  have  torn  me 
into  atoms  I 

For  many  months  my  nerves  were 
bare  and  tingling — alive  to  any  touch, 
with  a  thrill  of  pain.  But,  at  last,  they 
regained  their  strength,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  health.  I  was  young,  and  ro- 
bust, and  elastic — ^I  recovered.  But  see, 
in  telling  you  this  stoiy,  how  the  words 
have  shaken  out  of  my  lips  I 


THREE   DAYS  AMONG  THE  OIL 

WELLS. 

I  AM  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  un- 
fortunate persons  in  this  and  other 
countries,  who  Buffer  from  an  infectious 
disease  known  as  impecuniosity.  Even 
back  to  the  remotest  periods  of  my  re- 
collection— ^and  I  am  twenty-three  years 
old — my  means  have  always  been  ex- 
tremely limited.  But  years  ago  I  read 
in  the  works  of  some  great  man,  who 
ought  to  have  known,  that  this  world 
owes  us  all  a  living.  I  have  always  con- 
soled myself  with  this  reflection,  though  it 
has  been  ever  apparent  that  the  worl<^ 
collectively  is  as  tardy  at  paying  its 
debts  as  the  world  individually.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  a  &vorite  dream  of  mine 
that  some  fond  old  uncle  would  discover 
in  me  his  long-lost  nephew,  die  of  tiipo- 
plexy,  caused  by  exuberance  of  Joy  at 
seeing  me,  and  finally  leave  me  heir  to 
his  vast  estates.  My  dream  once  came 
very  near  realization,  for  the  only  unde  I 
ever  had,  and  whom  I  had  never  known 
in  his  poverty,  amassed  a  large  fortune 
in  oil.  I  determined  immediately  to  visit 
him,  and  discover  myself,  when  to  my 
consternation  I  found  on  inquiry  that  he 
had  seventeen  children,  aU  living  and 
healthy.  I  was  forced  to  the  condusion 
that  aU  my  chateaux  were  in  Spain. 
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This  little  episode  had  the  effect  of 
guiding  my  attention  into  another  di- 
rection. Why  should  not  I  amass  a 
large  fortune  as  well  as  my  ande  ?  I 
resolyed  to  try.  80  I  packed  up  my 
efRects  withont  mnch  difficulty  and  Start- 
ed out  on  my  pilgrimage.  It  will  not 
be  surprising  to  any  one  who  has  visited 
the  Oil  Regions  that  I  did  not  remain 
there  but  three  days,  and  It  will  appear 
by  no  means  incredible,  when  I  affirm 
that  instead  of  amassing  a  large  fortune, 
I  came  home  "  dead  broke.'*  All  that 
remains  now  of  my  ambition  is  the  rem- 
iniscence ;  but  I  wish  to  impart  to  the 
world  my  obseryations,  theoretical,  prac- 
tical, statistical  and  colloquial,  made 
while  thore.  It  may  save  some  poor 
dreamer,  suffering  from  the  disease  I  do, 
an  unnecessary  experience. 

Tho  first  evidences  I  had  of  approach- 
ing the  greasy  country  were  at  Meadyille, 
which,  like  other  and  larger  cities,  is  dis- 
ooTered  first  by  the  smell,  peculiarly  oily. 
Petrolia  is  a  primitive  land  and  railroads 
do  not  generally  abound.  They  are  es- 
tablished to  such  an  extent,  however,  as 
to  take  you  too  far  into  the  country  to  re- 
treat Freight  trains  with  oily  fireight 
helped  to  fill  the  immense  depot  at 
Meadville,  and  empty  barrels  seemed  to 
savour  of  oil  in  anticipation.  A  long 
tcain  of  passenger  cars,  which  was  des- 
tined to  take  me  to  Franklin,  was  already 
filled  with  human  beings  eager  to  be 
greased.  Every  seat  was*  occupied  with 
some  tranntory  oil-seeker,  who  thought 
of  oil,  talked  of  oil  or  dreamed  of  oil 
There  was  property  in  fee ;  there  were 
leases  and  sub-leases;  companies,  capi- 
tals, worldng-hiterests ;  wells  firom  a 
barrel  and  a  half  a  ddy,  to  so  many  gal- 
lons a  second ;  light  oil  and  heavy  oil ; 
oil  of  all  kinds  and  consistences,  gradu- 
ated from  twenty-eight  to  forty-two  de- 
grees— all  (oil)  discussed  in  quick,  ani- 
mated, excitable  conversation.  One 
observation  I  made  here  was  that  while 
there  were  a  great  many  who  talked 
loudly  and  emphatically  of  stock  com- 
panies and  leases,  I  heard  no  one  speak 
of  broad  acres  and  flowing  wells.  On 
this  railroad,  it  was  gra^ying,  at  least, 
that  we  could  not  rush  and  whiz  and 


tear  through  the  woods  and  over 
bridges  and  under  tunnels,  like  Phae- 
ton's chariot,  and  with  the  noise  and 
Jar  of  Jove*s  thunderbolt.  But  we  were 
compelled  to  take  it  more  slowly  and 
twist  and  turn  in  the  winding  valley  of 
French  Creek  almost  as  fi'equently  as  on 
a  zig-zag  descent  of  the  Alps.  At 
Franklin  the  railroad  refhsed  to  carry  us 
any  further,  and  I  took  to  horse. 

Jhree  days  in  the  saddle ;  high  boots 
gum  coats ;  rain  and  mud ;  poor 
meals  and  worse  cigars;  cots  in  garrets, 
cots  in  cellars,  cots  in  bams  for  beds ; 
novelties  which  become  monotonous, 
they  are  so  fi^equent;  fatigue  without 
rest — are  the  inddents  of  a  visit  to  Pe- 
trolia; in  which  there  is  scarcely  time  to 
take  a  superficial  view,  grease  your 
clothes,  catch  a  cold,  and  leave  with  the 
bare  satisfaction  of  having  been  and 
seen,  but  conquered  nothing.  Yet  it  is 
dangerous  to  stay  longer.  Not  physically, 
for  good  health  is  generally  prevalent, 
but  dangerous  to  the  pocket,  to  man's 
idea  of  order,  to  a  dvilized  way  of  think- 
ing and  a  conventional  way  of  eating.  It 
is  politic  to  devote  only  such  time  as  is 
necessary  to  take  in  the  curiosities  of 
Petrolia's  institutions,  without  giving  Pe- 
trolia's  institutions  time  to  take  yon  in. 
It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  persuade  your- 
self that  it  is  necessary  to  remain  longer 
in  order  to  investigate  the  philosophy  of 
oil  production.  There  is  no  philosophy 
in  it  as  yet  Oeologists  tell  us  that  car- 
bonic gas  once  prevailed  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  to  render  Earth  uninhabitable  by 
anybody  or  thing  of  animal  life,  but  that 
by  some  mysterious  disposition,  the  poi- 
sonous gas  was  absorbed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and,  while  purifying  atmos- 
pheric air  for  animal  existence,  it  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  coal  and  oil, 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  man.  This  is 
all  very  well,  et  a  mon  Sgard^  acceptable 
as  a  theory.  But  it  affords  no  assistance 
in  "  striking  "  oil,  is  no  preventive  against 
"  dry  holes  "  or  wet  feet,  and,  in  fad,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  casual  or  curious 
visitor  to  the  oil  regions. 

The  stranger  oomes  here  as  a  tourist 
in  foreign  countries,  and  much  as  the 
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Pi&risian  consents  to  plod  tfaiough  the 
wilds  of  Switzerland,  or  John  Boll,  of 
roost-beef  antecedents,  endures  the  mao- 
aroni  and  pastry  of  an  Italian  dinner. 
Neither  the  one  or  the  other  sacrifices 
more  for  information  or  pastime  than 
the  temporaiy  sojoomer  in  Oildom,  where 
he  finds  Inxuiy  without  comfort  and  ex- 
pense without  bonyenience.  hike  all 
countries,  which  are  visited  for  their 
natural  curio^ties,  the  tour  must  be 
made  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  In  fact, 
the  visitor  is  prevented  from,  skipping 
places  and  scenery  in  comparatively  lux- 
urious canriages,  as  the  novel  reader 
skips  chapters,  because  the  roads  are  im- 
passable except  for  i>edestrians  and  cav- 
aliers. For  these,  however,  there  is  a 
regular  circuit,  which  must  have  been 
explored  ori^ally  by  the  county  Judge 
or  an  itinerant  minister,  and  incloses  all 
the  interesting  localities. 

Ck>mmencing,  perhaps,  as  I  did,  with 
Oil  City,  and  approaching  it  along  the 
Alleghany  river,  it  first  strikes  the  view 
at  a  bend  of  tliat  beautiful  stream,  and 
presents  a  decidedly  pleasant  appear- 
ance. Its  little  cottages,  planted  here 
and  there  on  Cottage  Hill,  and  the  sun- 
beams playing  chess  with  houses  on  hill- 
tops, Qenoa,  with  its  bay,  its  many-col- 
ored palaces,  and  picturesque  irregulari- 
ties, suggests  itself. 
*^*Tis  distance  lendB  encbtntment  to  the  Tlew." 

Proximity  is  disappointment  and  des- 
olation, and  the  prominent  feature  is 
mud.  It  is  a  curiosity.  There  never 
was  such  mud  in  all  this  world.  It  ab- 
sorbs the  entire  attention  of  the  traveler. 
It  almost  absorbs  the  traveler,  horse, 
boots  and  all  If  the  rebels  had  been 
blessed  with  such  roads  as  the  streets  of 
Oil  City — ^two  in  number — Qrant  would 
have  been  forced  to  seek  another  firma- 
ment for  the  setting  of  his  star.  The 
main  street  was  formerly  a  creek  or  run, 
emptying  into  the  Alleghany,  which 
would  have  been  very  refreshing,  had  it 
remained  so.  But  immigration  had  its 
evils,  and  •  brought  in  and  plowed  up 
day  to  mix  with  it  It  makes  cold, 
clammy,  clay  mud,  kept  up  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thickened  milk  by  the  mount- 
ain streams  which  pour  down  Intoit    It 


is  impossible  to  avoid  it — ^it  is  foolish  to 
attempt  it  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  mud  was  at  first  discouraging,  but 
it  was  wonderfiil  how  soon  I  became  ao- 
cnstomed  to  it  Once  thoroughly  satn- 
rateQ  with  it,  I  splashed  along  heedlessly 
and  recklessly,  and  at  last  was  rather 
proud  of  it 

**  We  lint  endure,  then  pity,  than  embtaoe.** 

Mud  is  fortunately  the  only  lasting 
impression  which  Oil  City  stamps  upon 
the  memory  and  leaves  upon  the  dotheSt 
when,  quitting  its  wharves  and  depdts  of 
tanlcs  and  barrels,  its  hotels,  and  stables^ 
and  mud,  we  cross  Oil  Creek,  to  follow 
its  course,  '*over  the  hills  and  away* 
toward  Rouseville. 

Now  the  oil  wells  b^in  to  show  them- 
selves in  earnest,  each  with  a  little  shanty 
and  a  huge  derrick,  towering  up  grandly 
toward  the  hills  around;  built  in  the 
most  unheard-of  places ;  in  little  ravines^ 
with  scarce  room  enough  for«a  donkey 
to  walk ;  at  the  foot  of  hiUs ;  over  the 
creek;  on  islands;  in  the  veiy  road. 
Derricks  here,  derricks  there,  denickB 
evf3r3rwhere,  looming  up  in  uncouth,  un- 
finished heaps,  huddled  and  scattered, 
like  the  dSbris  of  some  demolished  Chi- 
nese dty.  Then  the'  deiiicks  line  the 
creek,  peep  around  the  comers  of  m- 
vines,  while  the  more  daring  pierce  the 
tops  of  hills ;  old  ones,  put  t<^ther  with 
trees  rough-hewed,  new  ones,  built  firom 
neatly-sawed  timber,  artistically  dove- 
tailed, till  approaching  Rouseville  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  town  of  churches 
with  unfinished  steeples,  as  the  derricks 
stand  between  the  houses,  and  in  pro- 
spective seem  to  fonn  a  part  of  them. 

The  question  naturaUy  suggests  itselft 
"  Can  all  these  wells  produce  oil  ?*' — a 
question  more  easily  than  satisfactorily 
answered.  They  do  not  Derridu  do 
not  always  assist  in  the  production  of 
oil,  particularly  if  there  happens  to  be 
no  oil  under  the  particular  spot  over 
which  the  derrick  is  erected.  It  is  a 
fhct,  that  only  a  veiy  few  among  the 
immense  number  of  wells  sunk  are  pro- 
ductive. It  has  been  estimated,  how  ac- 
curately I  do  not  know,  that  only  about 
one  well  in  twenty  yields,  and  this  is  an 
observation  which  applies  about  equally 
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lo  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  fiul- 
nree  are  only  natural,  eren  in  the  best 
oil  districts,  and  where  it  is  confidently 
belieyed  that  petroleum  exists  in  great 
<|iiaBtitie8.  They  are  the  necessaiy  re- 
Bolta  of  the  ignorance  of  the  geological 
formation,  location,  and  existence  of  oil, 
-which  precludes  all  rule  and  s^tem ;  and 
secondly,  of  the  way  in  which  weUs  are 
boted,  excavating  an  aperture  of  only 
three  to  six  inches  diameter,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  with  a  yiew  to  obtaining 
the  golden  fluid  in  great  quantities.  Gon- 
■equently,  many  wells  may  be,  and  haye 
been,  sunk,  and  pruTen  certain  failures, 
fai  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  most 
productive  wells.  It  Is  staking  about 
f7,000  on  a  perpendicular  hole,  with  as 
UtUe  chance  of  winning  as  if  the  same 
mmount  were  flung  upon  No.  33  of  a 
touiette  table.  The  property  that  to-day 
is  entirely  worthless,  may  to-morrow  be 
the  most  valuable  in  the  country.  It  is 
already  certain  that  petroleum  exists  in 
vast  quantities,  in  veins,  strata,  lakes,  or 
what-not,  all  over  this  country ;  that  at 
some  fhture  day  its  existence  will  be 
adentiflcally  prognosticated;  and  that 
mechanical  genius  will  invent  some  sure, 
steady,  safe  way  of  procuring  it  It  will 
become  a  r^ular,  reliable  mining  busi- 
ness, and  a  staple  of  America  more  lu- 
crative than  were  the  gold  mines  of 
California,  or  the  cotton-fields  of  the 
South.  Landed  proprietors  have  no  rea- 
son to  become  discouraged  by  disap- 
pointmenta  If  th^  have  the  means 
and  patience  to  wait,  they  always  reap 
rich  harvests,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
moneyed  seed  they  put  into  the  ground. 
It  is  only  after  passing  Kouseville  that 
large,  steady,  reliable  wells  are  found. 
These  are  situated  on  Lower  Cherry 
Run,  and  though  none  of  them  are  of 
such  capacity  as  to  cause  any  very  great 
•ensation,  many  are  pumping  and  flow- 
ing fW>m  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  per  diem.  But  approaching  Up- 
per Cheny  Run,  we  come  upon  a  region . 
which  seems  to  be  as  barren  of  oil  as  it 
is  of  every  thing  else,  till  the  derricks, 
gradually  thinning  out,  look  like  sentinel 
monuments  erected  to  dead  hopes.  At 
Plnmer,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  Run, 
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there  is  an  extensive  refinery,  called  the 
Humboldt  works,  erected  by  the  Ludovid 
brothers,  a  couple  of  German-Italians 
ttom  New  York.  (German-Italians  are 
odd  fish,  and  sometimes  take  odd  baits. 
The  refinery  is  situated  at  least  three 
iniles  firom  a  good  producing  district,  and 
nine  miles  from  the  most  productive; 
and  a  mile,  in  the  transportation  of  this 
country,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  reck- 
oned as  a  hundred. 

.  Leaving  Plumer  and  Cherry  Run^  I 
imagined  that  I  had  suddenly  issued  out 
of  the  oil  r^ons,  from  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  weHs,  shanties  and  people; 
and  I  traveled  over  comparatively  good 
roads  for  three  miles  fhrther,  when  one 
of  the  most  charming  views  of  nature 
presented  itself  An  expanse  of  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Alleghany,  seen  at 
the  hight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
lying  in  quiet  repoee  between  me  and  the 
opposite  hills,  that  looked  like  gigantic 
bushes  of  oak  and  cheny,  was  a  scene 
for  an  artist,  and,  with  silent  and  respeot- 
ftd  admiration,  I  followed  a  winding  foot- 
path to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  mouth  of  Pithole  creek.  Here  I 
came  upon  the  site  of  a  new  town,  with 
the  euphonious  and  appropriate  name  of 
Oleopolis,  where  town  lots  had  been  dis- 
posed of  a  day  or  two  previously.  It 
would  seem  enigmatical  that  a  town 
should  be  established  successfully  so  &r 
away  firom  yielding  oil  districts.  But 
Oleopolis  is  on  the  All^hany  river,  and 
destined  to  become  an  important  d6pdt 
of  transportation.  It  owes  its  import- 
ance to  a  simple  scheme  of  transporting 
oil  from  Pithole  by  means  of  a  pipe. 
The  idea  originated  witt^  Colonel  Thomas 
C.  Bates,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
suggested,  as  he  told  me,  by  the  fiiUing 
waters  of  the  creek,  which  runs  from 
Pithole  City  mto  the  river.  '*  Give  it  a 
chance,'*  said  he,  **  and  the  oil  will  trans- 
port itself."  The  pipe  is  six  inches  in 
diameter,  laid  in  a  tunnel,  excavated  at 
an  inclined  plane,  and  the  tunnel  again 
filled  up.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  the  tanks 
of  the  wells  at  Pithole,  and  will  cany 
five  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day  into 
the  tanks  at  Oleopolis,  to  be  transported 
on  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh.    When 
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it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation by  WHgon  from  Pithole  to  Tiiusville 
is  three  dollars  per  barrel — that  a  wagon 
can  make  only  one  trip  a  day,  and  carry 
not  more  than  five  barrels  each  trip,  the 
feasibility  of  the  undertaking  will  be  ap- 
preciated, and  its  success  hardly  doabted. 
From  Oleopolis  (the  name  is  so  soft 
and  mellow  as  almost  to  melt  in  the 
mouth),  I  took  the  line  of  the  pipe  on  the 
road,  made  by  the  laborers,  to  Pithole 
Crrr,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world-r- 
the  hyperbole  of  Petrolia's  curiosities — 
the  last  discovery  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
A  magic  city  of  seyen  thousand  souls, 
with  more  than  corresponding  noise  and 
bustle,  enterprise  and  excitement,  with 
hotels  and  stables  and  stores,  and  tele- 
graphs and  expresses,  with  newspapers 
and  theaters  and  churches,  with  banks 
and  land  offices — with  every  necessary 
to  city  life  except  women  and  railroads, 
Pithole  City  is  the  growth  of  nineiy  day$^ 
a  flowing  well  of  houses  and  people. 
My  veracity  has  more  than  once  been 
questioned  when  relating  to  Europeans, 
on  their  continent,  tlie  wonders  connect- 
ed with  the  growth  of  some  of  our 
American  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  and 
now  Americans  may  fed  tempted  to 
doubt  the  above  statement  in  regard  to 
Pithole.  But  it  is  a  palpable,  tangible, 
unmistakable  fact.  There  is  a  city 
where  ninety  days  ago  was  a  wilderness. 
Ck>nsider  the  flow  of  petroleum  as  the 
motive  power  of  the  lever  which  raises 
towns.  Niagara  and  Mammoth  Cave 
must  divide  their  honors  with  petroleum, 
and  Chicago  its  wonderfhl  peculiarities 
with  Pithole.  The  houses,  without  being 
shanties,  are  l^uilt  of  frame,  without 
foundations.  The  owners  have  no  time 
to  paint  or  desire  to  preserve.  They 
pay  higher  prices  for  leases  of  grounds, 
and  higher  rents  for  improvements,  than 
in  New  York  city.  But  the  leases  are 
for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  can  give  away  the  improvements, 
for  Pithole  will  have  run  its  race.  It 
may  never  become  a  Pompeii  or  Hercn- 
laneum,  buried  in  the  body  of  the  earth, 
but  it  will  expire  when  oil  ceases  to  flow 
in  its  midst,  which,  arguing  a  priori^  will 
be  within  three  yean. 


The  first  care  of  the  stranger  in  Pit- 
hole  will  be  to  find  some  place  to  sleep, 
and  if  he  has  a  horse,  to  see  that  he  is 
fed.  It  is  only  Justice  to  the  horse  to 
stand  by  him  until  he  has  finished  his 
meals,  for  his  modicum  of  oats  may  be 
pilfered  away,  and  Justice  to  himself  to 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  place,  for 
it  is  the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  it 
Voiei  the  accommodations  of  a  first  clasp 
hotel — one  of  about  two  hundred  cots, 
ranged  along  so  regularly  and  closely  as 
almost  to  mske  one  common  bed — ^put 
up  in  an  unfinished  garret,  and  the  iaui 
enaefnUfU  resembling  a  general  ward  in  a 
general  hospital.  The  manager  endea- 
vors to  make  up  in  afibbility  what  the 
house  lacks  in  accommodations,  and 
smiling  a  **  good-night "  he  explains  that 
he  has  Just  commenced — will  do  better 
at  some  future  time ;  that  though  there 
are  a  good  many  in  the  room,  he  knows 
them  all  to  be  gentlemen,  and  finally, 
that  he  has  the  satisfiictory  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  can  do  better  by  you 
than  any  one  else. 

'*  By  the  way,  those  pillows  were  made 
of  cork  as  an  experiment,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  are  a  fiiilure.*' 

I  might  possibly  never  have  found  out 
that  the  pillows  were  made  of  cork,  but 
it  required  only  one  sleepless  night  to 
discover  that  they  were  a  failiu^    • 

The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  virit 
the  flowing  wells.  It  is  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  you  will  be  able  to  find  the 
well  itself,  the  derrick  being  completely 
surrounded  by  tanks,  each  of  the  capa- 
city of  twelve  hundred  barrels,  and  the 
oil  fiowing  from  one  into  the  other,  as 
they  respectively  become  filled.  Ad- 
vancing with  eager  curiosity  toward  the 
great  sight,  you  are  somewhat  startled 
by  the  abrupt  question,  **  Any  matches 
about  youf  and  without  stopping  to 
see  whence  comes  the  voice,  you  shake 
your  head  demurely  and  vacantly,  whe- 
ther you  have  any  matches  or  not  You 
are  then  allowed  to  climb  the  greasy 
ladder  which  overlooks  the  tank  into 
which  the  oil  first  flows.  Hardly  grasp- 
ing the  novelty  of  the  position,  though 
holding  tightly  to  the  ladder,  and  almost 
stifled  with  the  carbureted  gas  to  which 
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you  are  unaccostomed,  yon  look  for  the 
soarce  a  long  time  in  vain,  but  finally 
succeed  in  finding  it,  a  sp($ntaneou8 
spouting  forth  of  a  greenish  fluid  from 
a  pipe,  about  the  size  of  the  T^rist,  which 
makes  some  men  rich  and  some  men 
crazy.  Splashing  against  the  sides  of 
the  tank,  and  throwing  the  liquid  over 
eyeiy  thing  in  the  neighborhood,  it  pours 
forth  a  stream  of  pure  oil  from  seven 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  barrels  a  day, 
regularly  breathing  in  its  flow,  and  with 
the  noise  of  a  ten-horse-power  engine ;  or 
perhaps  gushing  forth  more  impetuously 
in  a  scattering  stream,  it  makes  the  noise 
of  a  steamboat,  quick,  heaving  and  puff- 
ing. Of  these  wells  you  will  find  ten  or 
a  dozen  with  an  aggregate  production  of 
about  flve  thousand  barrels  daUy. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Pithole — ^mother 
earth  disgorging  from  the  effects  of  an 
emetic,  taken  thousands  of  years  ago. 
All  around  is  bustle  and  excitement; 
Jostled  here  and  there,  as  you  pick  your 
way  through  the  mud-holes  and  over 
creeks,  your  elbow  nudged  on  this  side 
and  your  coat  torn  on  the  other,  by  pe- 
troleum harpies,  young  and.  old,  all  of 
whom  have  something  to  communicate 
which  will  certainly  result  to  your  ad- 
vantage. It  is  remarkable  that  all  these 
individuals  have  so  much  valuable  pro- 
perty, and  that  every  one  of  them  has 
something  better  for  you  than  the  one 
who  went  before.  These  men  all  have 
a  something,  which  they  technically  call 
an  "  interest,"  to  dispose  of,  and  they  are 
as  numerous  and  impoitunate  as  London 
cabmen  or  the  loMxaroni  of  an  Italian  sea- 
board town.  Teams  are  continually 
coming  and  going,  tlie  horses  pulling  for 
their  dear  lives  through  the  worst  roads 
in  the  world. 

With  the  envious  wish  that  I  might 
be  the  owner  of  a  flowing  well  for  about 
a  week,  but  with  the  sad  consciousness 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  with  light 
pockets  and  a  heavy  heart,  I  left  Pithole 
for  the  more  agreeable  atmosphere  of 
Titusville,  where  houses  with  little  yards, 
gardens  under  cultivation,  and  small 
fiirms  in  the  suburbs,  were  things  decid- 
edly pleasant  to  look  upon.  I  saw  only 
one  well  besides  water  wells,  and  that 


was  a  barren  one,  Just  at  the  back-door 
of  a  dwelling.  I  thought  then  that  the 
people  of  the  town  were  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  failure.  But  the  water  wells 
themselves  are  sunk  after  the  fashion  of 
oil  wells.  Long  spikes  are  driven  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  the  ground,  and  after 
coming  to  a  **  show  "  of  water,  they  are 
withdrawn  to  give  place  to  a  hand -pump, 
which  most  always  produces  plentifully. 

Titusville  is  a  good  resting-place,  and 
it  is  curious  to  sit  in  the  hotel  and  listen 
to  the  buzz  of  oil  gossip  around  you. 
Wells  are  invariably  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender,  and  a  cynic  would  say 
not  inappropriately,  if  we  Judge  from 
their  inconstancy  and  fickleness.  How 
characteristic,  for  instance,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  *'  She  acts  beautifully  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  will  turn  around,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  be  sulky  for  a 
week,'*  speaking  of  an  oil  well. 

Suddenly  the  conversation  will  change 
(h>m  oil  to  religion,  perhaps  connectedly, 
since  this  oil  has  been  yclept  the  "  deviPs 
kindling.*'  One  man,  in  his  belief  as  to 
his  future  existence,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  as  long  as  he  did  as  he  would  lie 
done  by,  and  did  not  steal  from  his 
neighbor's  well,  his  chances  for  heaven 
were  as  good  as  anybody's,  which  was 
certainly  orthodox  as  far  as  ne  went. 

"  Why  is  it  that  you  people  of  the 
West  are  blessed  with  all  the  gr^at  min- 
eral productions,  while  we  of  New  Eng- 
land have  nothing  but  rocks  ?"  asked  a 
Yankee  of  a  Pennsylvanian. 

**  We  lead  a  steady,  industrious  life," 
returned  the  Pennsylvanian,  **mind  our 
own  business,  vote  the  strongest  demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  God  has  rewarded  us 
accordingly." 

A  good  story  was  told  of  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  procuring  an 
oil  charter,  which  eventually  cost  him 
tliirty  thousand  dollars.  Applying  to 
Colonel for  his  influence,  the  col- 
onel said  to  him : 

**  My  dear  sir,  personally  I  like  yon 
very  much,  and  I  know  you  are  contri- 
buting to  the  good  of  the  State  in  de- 
veloping the  oil  territory.  The  people 
of  the  State  send  me  here  to  look  oat 
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for  their  interesti,  and  I,  for  one,  Intend 
to  do  it  But  the  people  of  the  State 
only  pay  me  four  dollars  per  day.  I 
keep  my  horses  and  carriage,  and  it  costs 
me  twenty-five  dollars  per  day  to  live. 
Now,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  charter, 
for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  my  constituency, 
htt  you  mvst  pay  far  it  /** 

Of  course  the  country  is  filled  with 
strangers  fi'om  all  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  they  are  found  in  the  woods  and 
stuck  in  the  mud,  as  often  as  in  the  rail- 
way trains  and  in  hotels.  They  are 
formed  out  of  all  sorts  and  classes  of 
men.  The  superintendents  and  owners 
of  lands  are  generally  pleasant  and  af- 
fable gentlemen,  intent  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  territory  as  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, with  a  view  as  well  to  the  good  of 
the  cpuntry  as  to  their  own  financial  suc- 
cess. The  workingmen,  engineers  and 
mechanics  are  men  of  industry  knd  good 
Labits,  who  have  immigrated  to  promote 
their  own  interests  by  their  own  enei^es, 
and  many  of  them  sacrifice  the  comforts 
of  a  quiet  home  to  live  in  shanties,  with 
the  unselfish  desire  of  saving  money  for 
tiie  use  and  enjoyment  of  families  left 
behind.  But  another  class  is  composed 
of  a  horde  of  disreputable  speculators, 
whom  even  the  night  Board,  of  New 
York,  would  never  have  condescended  to 
recognize,  and  who  stop  short  of  nothing 
by  which  they  can  make  money,  always 
taking  advantage  of  inexperience  and 
nervous  excitement  to  cheat  and  swindle. 
Like  gamblers,  they  have  thehr  stool- 
pigeons,  who  hang  about  them  and  do 
their  work  for  board  and  whisky.  But 
the  most  novel  and  sometimes  very  funny 
experiences  are  with  the  aborigines,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  the  "  Buckwheats.'* 
They  derive  their  appellation  from  the 
fact  that,  as  the  oldest  inhabitants,  who 
lived  out  among  the  barren  hills  of  the 
country,  they  raised  buckwheat  as  the 
only  production  of  the  ground,  which 
tiiey  would  take  to  the  towns  to  pay 
their  tavern  bills,  exchange  for  articles 
of  clothing,  etc.  They  are  as  original 
as  their  name  would  suggest,  and  some- 
times afibrd  a  great  deal  of  amusement, 
as  well  as  being  a  source  of  annoyance. 
Ax  Meadville,  there  was  one  day  a  horse- 


race, one  of  the  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion introduced  by  the  innovators,  all  of 
which  ore  as  novel  to  the  Buckwheats, 
tts  the  Buckwheatian  institutions  are  to 
the  new-comers.  Pools  were  being  dis- 
posed of,  bringing  about  sixteen  dollars 
for  first  choices,  and  fh>m  three  to  five 
for  the  second. 

'*  Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  bid  for 
first  horso  ?  Twelve — fourteen — fifteen 
— and  sold  for  fifteen.  Make  your  bids 
for  second  horse,"  cried  the  auctioneer. 

**  W-a-a-l,"  drawled  out  a  Buckwheat, 
« I  never  was  no  great  hand  to  speca- 
late,  but  I  rather  guess  I  can  afford  fooi 
dollars  for  a  horse,  anyhow." 

**  Four  dollars  it  is,  on  second  hone-" 
pass  up  the  four  dollars,  sir." 

"  But  when  can  I  git  the  horse  V* 

"  Come,  sir,  we  have  no  time  to  waste. 
Pass  up  the  four  dollars.  Make  yom 
bids,  gentlemen." 

**  Yes,  but  I  want  the  horse.  I  have 
paid  my  four  dollars,  and  I  want  my 
horse." 

"  Put  him  out  1  Put  him  out  T  firom 
all  sides. 

The  Buckwheat,  thinking  lie  had 
bought  a  horse,  instead  of  an  uncertain 
chance  in  a  horse-race,  was  not  to  be 
pacified,  and  when  the  money  "i^ras  re- 
turned to  him,  insisted  that  he  had  been 
swindled  out  of  a  horse. 

A  Buckwheat  presented  himself  at  the 
railway  station,  and '  said  to  the  ticket 
agent: 

*'  Pm  here  on  the  grand  Jury.  I  un- 
derstand as  how  you  would  take  me  to 
Franklin  for  thirty-five  cents,  and  bring 
me  back  for  the  same.  Now,  if  you 
want  to  take  me  there  and  back  for  fifty 
cents,  ril  ride  with  you." 

The  agent  endeavored  to  explain  to 
him  that  he  had  certain  rates,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  follow,  and  could  not  de- 
duct any  thing. 

"  W-a-a-1, 1  never  rode  on  a  railroad, 
and  never  see  one  till  this  momin,*  an*  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  try  it  Pm 
kinder  feared  of  the  darned  thing,  any- 
how, but  PIl  go,  ef  you'll  take  me  for 
fifty  cents." 

The  agent  declined,  and  the  Jutot  io* 
turned  to  his  dutiea. 
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The  law  and  courts  are  in  keeping 
with,  the  pecaliarities  of  the  country. 
The  bailiffs  are  always  superannuated 
town  officials,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
years  old,  who  hobble  about  with  the 
aid  of  a  staff,  and  call  the  witnesses  by 
proxy.  The  Jurors  are  Buckwheats,  but 
the  disputants  are  almost  invariably  oil 
men.  Judges  seem  to  have  their  own 
way,  generally,  and  in  the  imponneling 
of  a  jury,  rushed  them  into  the  stand, 
and  refused  the  counsel  the  privilege  of 
challenging,  his  rights  and  protestations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
laws  insist  upon  an  observance  of  the 
Babbath,  and  wells  which  pump  night 
and  day  are  stopped  on  Sunday.  ,  It  is 
about  the  only  objection  to  a  flowing 
well — ft  will  flow  on  Sunday,  too.  Li- 
censes can  only  be  procured  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  by  law  of  the  borough,  and 
billiard-rooms,  saloons,  hotels,  etc.,  the 
establishment  of  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  influx  of  the  people, 
have  been  dosed  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  owners  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
fine.  In  Titusvillc  there  is  one  building 
in  which  they  have  a  theater  during  the 
week,  and  a  church  on  Sunday.  No- 
where do  extremes  meet  as  in  Oildom. 

Having  enjoyed  a  respite,  the  ride 
from  Titnsville  is  interesting  and  roman- 
tic along  Pennyhof  run,  twining  through 
ravines  under  the  shade  of  large  trees, 
mountains  on  both  sides,  covered  with 
hemlock,  and  large,  separated  sandstone, 
so  indicative  of  oil,  scattering  the  path^ 
way  till  you  come  to  Oil  Creek,  a  stream 
about  the  color  of  the  "  yellow  Tiber," 
along  the  banks  of  which  are  strewn  the 
ruins  of  an  empire,  reared  by  King  Pe- 
troleum, but  now,  after  four  years*  pros- 
perity, fallen  into  decay.  Here  you  pass 
Petroleum  Center,  another  now  town, 
and  a  little  further  on,  the  fiimous  Co- 
quette Well,  and  the  Olive  Branch,  which 
Is  said  to  have  tapped  it  The  Coquette 
is  now  a  forlorn  widow,  with  but  one  Ol- 
ive Branch.  This  is  the  last  place  of 
interest,  till  you  again  come  to  the  bean- 
tiflil  waters  and  region  of  the  Alleghany, 
in  which  are  seen  all  the  colors  of  the 
ruinbow,  as  the  sun  shines  upon  the  oil 
Qoating  npon  the  surface. 


Sound  thinkers,  who  are  little  affected 
by  popular  excitement,  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  territory  between  Oil  City 
and  Franklin  as  the  undeveloped  land 
of  prospect  As  the  existence  of  two  or 
three  large  wells  does  not  predicate  the 
existence  of  oil  around  them,  so  an  ab- 
sence of  wells  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
clude its  existence,  but  is  often  indicative, 
rather,  of  a  new  fertility,  for  which  is 
destined  a  golden  growth.  In  this  re- 
gion, too,  owing  to  the  facilities  for 
transportation,  the  lubricating  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  the  consequently  enhanced 
value  of  it,  the  result,  if  at  all  success- 
ful, will  be  much  more  remunerative.  A 
new  town  is  also  here  springing  into  ex- 
istence, named  for  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
noblest  and  most  lamented  sons — Reko. 
It  has  already  the  prospect  of  becoming 
the  metropolis  of  Petrolia.  The  loca- 
tion is  charming.  But  what  is  better, 
the  energy  of  the  proprietors  is  indefati- 
gable. They  have  already  a  bank,  ex- 
press and  telegraph  office,  and  a  news- 
paper which  prints  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  weekly.  A  railroad  is  building, 
direct  from  Reno  to  Pithole  City,  under 
the  supervision  of  General  Bumside,  as 
President.  The  Reno  Oil  Company,  at 
the  head  of  which  stand  the  Hon. 
Messrs.  Grow  and  Culver,  the  Amber  Oil 
Company,  of  Chicago,  and  other  organi- 
zations proprietary,  owning  the  neighbor- 
ing farms,  are  making  extensive  and 
well-defined  preparation  for  mifng  for 
the  surface  oil,  which,  procured  even  in 
the  small  quantities  of  five  barrels  to  the 
well,  realizes  enormously. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  is  more 
ancient  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  it 
is  related  that  Washington,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  French  Creek,  or  Venango 
River,  as  it  was  then  (failed,  noticed  the 
inhabitants  skimming  oil  fix)m  the  surfoce 
of  the  waters,  which  they  used  for  burn- 
ing and  medicinal  purposes.  It  was 
only  in  the  year  1600,  however,  that 
large  fiowing  wells  were  discovered,  and 
even  then,  the  value  of  the  oil  was  so 
little  known  that  these  wells  were  fre- 
quently plugged  up,  or  abandoned  to 
gush  forth  into  the  creek,  and  waste 
away.    But  discoveries  and  invetttloM 
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kept  their  place  in  the  race  of  progress ; 
new  uses  were  found  for  the  oil,  and  the 
lands  which  were  so  prolific  became 
valuable.  Now  it  was  that  men,  mostly 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
business  adventure — some,  perhaps,  with 
a  wise  forethought  of  what  was  to  come 
— immigrated  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  secure  the  territory.  In  many  in- 
stances the  lands  were  purchased  for  a 
mere  song,  and  the  original  and  hard- 
worldng  owners  gladly  parted  with  what 
they  considered  fit  only  for  the  tax- 
gatherer.  But  in  isolated  cases,  the  gray 
old  &rmer  cluBg  to  his  fee  with  all  the 
tenacity  that  is  felt  for  a  homesteadi  and 
finally  realized  himself  the  fabulous  sums 
it  was  destined  to  command.  They  are 
yet  to  be  found,  once  in  a  while ;  and, 
sprung  from  poverty  to  enormous  wealth, 
they  little  know  what  use  to  make  of 
their  money;  but,  hardened  by  their 
backwoods  life  of  frugality,  they  hoard 
it  up  with  miserly  meanness  and  Peck- 
sniffian  sharpness,  for  reckless  heirs  to 
squander. 

Such  are  some  of  my  observations, 
serious  and  facetious,  consequent  upon  a 
three  day*s  sojourn  among  the  oil  wells 
of  Pennsylvania.  If  they  can  afiford 
cither  information  or  pastime  for  the 
reader  affected  with  '*  oil  on  the  brain," 
my  tliree  days  will  have  been  well  spent ; 
and  if  I  succeed  in  outliving  my  uncle*s 
seventcap  children,  the  sympathetic  read- 
er will  nave  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I  am  an  oil  prince. 


THE  BAROMETER  AND  THE 
WEATHER 

THE  barometer,  though  well  known 
as  regards  its  general  appearance  and 
uses,  is  not  so  commonly  understood  in 
reference  to  its  principle  and  construc- 
tion. It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article 
to  explain  the  principle  of  its  action,  and 
also  to  point  out  with  such  precision  as 
observation  and  experience  justify,  tlie 
exact  phenomena  which  its  changes  in- 
dicate. The  barometer,  or  rather  its 
principle,  was  first  discovered  by  Galileo. 
It  is  recorded  that  while  residing  at  Flor- 


ence, he  was  applied  to  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Grand  Duke  having  sunk  a  deep 
well,  and  finding  that  the  water  would 
not  rise  to  the  top  when  a  pump  was  set 
to  work,  he  sent  for  the  philosopher  to 
explain  the  m3r8tery.  Galileo  observed 
that  the  column  of  water  rose  in  the 
pump  to  about  thirty-two  feet,  and  that 
all  attempts  to  raise  it  higher  by  means 
of  the  sucker  were  useless.  He  Uierefore 
concluded  that  the  sucker  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  water's  rising  to  a  given 
hight,  as  was  the  opinion  at  that  time ; 
but  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well 
caused  that  water  to  rise  into  the  tube  of 
the  pump,  and  so  fill  the  space  which 
had  been  emptied  of  air  by  the  action  of 
the  sucker.  The  phenomenon  was  after- 
ward discussed  between  Galileo  and  his 
pupil,  Torricelli,  and  the  latter  first  de- 
monstrated the  principle,  in  which  con- 
sists the  whole  value  of  the  barometer 
as  a  philosophical  instrument  He  found 
that  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  would  support  a  col- 
umn of  water,  in  an  exhausted  tube  closed 
at  the  top,  to  the  hight  of  about  thirty- 
two  feet ;  but  being  sensible  that  such  a 
column  would,  from  its  hight,  be  very 
ill-suited  for  conducting  his  experiments, 
he  chose  mercuiy,  a  fluid  fourteen  times 
heavier  than  water,  and  consequently  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  experiment  In  the 
year  1643  he  accordingly  took  a  glass 
tube,  about  forty  inches  in  hight,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  bore.  Hav- 
ing sealed  one  end,  he  filled  the  tube  with 
mercury ;  then  placing  his  finger  at  the 
open  end  in  order  to  secure  the  mercury, 
and  inverting  the  tube,  he  plunged  the 
extremity,  thus  secured  by  his  finger,  in- 
to a  cistern  containing  mercury,  and  hav- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  water  upon  its 
surface.  Having  passed  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  through  the  water  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  mercury^  he  withdrew 
his  finger.  Upon  this,  the  mercuiy  in 
the  tube  instantly  fell  to  about  thirty 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  cistern.  On  his  raising  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  until  it  became  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  WMter^  the  mer- 
cury instantaneously  sunk  entirely  out  of 
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the  tube;  'nhUe  the  water  with  the  same 
rq>1ditf  BpruDg  up  to  the  top  and  decu- 
pled tUa  wA^  of  the  cavity.  It  would, 
of  coureo,  hy  the  lawB  of  q)eciSc  gnvilj, 
have  risen  to  the  hight  of  about  tbiity- 
two  teet,  had  the  tube  been  Bufflciently 
long,  Torricclll  then  cleartj-  saw  Uiat 
the  columsB,  both  of  mercarj  and  of  wa- 
ter, were  supported  &om  the  same  cause, 
namely,  the  atmoepherlc  preaaure^  Ha 
nest  allered  the  shape  of  the  glam  tube 
by  hendhtg  up  the  lower  and  open  end. 

After  the  pablicatlon  of  Torricelli's 
experiments  in  1640,  the  field  was  open- 
ed to  all  philosophera  for  the  practice  erf 
erery  eiperiment  to  which  the  barome- 
ter Ih  applicable.  Torricelli  did  not  live 
long  to  eqloy  the  Ume  of  hia  discoTeiy, 
but  died  at  an  early  age.  To  enter  into 
an  account  of  the  nnmeroufi  experiments 
of  distinguished  men  with  the  Torricel- 
lian tube,  would  be  lo  extend  the  limits 
of  this  paper  beyond  the  objects  proposed. 
It  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 
the  principle  remMns  predsely  the  sama 
By  the  barometer  we  are  enabled  to  de- 
tnmine  Ihe  pressore  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  1b  known  to  be  about  fifteen  pounds 
4»  a  square  inch.  This  fact  Is  prored 
when  the  air  is  exhausted,  by  means  of 
an  air-pamp,  fh>m  any  glaas  receiver  or 
alr-tt^t  box. 

The  principle  of  the  Torricelliaa  tube 
having  been  thus  explained,  and  itspow- 
^  shown  of  reglsleriDg  Ihe  incambenl 
wulght  of  the  atmosphere,  it  now  remans 
to  describe  the  barometer  as  It  Is  made 
Ibr  domesUc  purposes,  and  as  we  find  It 
hanging  up  in  most  hooses,  as  a  standard 
of  reference  for  changes  which  are  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  weather.  The  first 
we  have  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with.  Is  called  the  Wheel  Barometer,  In 
which  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
Torricellian  tube  is  the  invention  of  the 
eminent  philosopher,  Robert  Hooke. 

a  a  a,  the  Torricellian  tube ;  b  b,  the 
mercury  ;e,  a  tight  weight  of  iron  or  glass, 
rating  on  the  top  of  the  mercuiy  ;  d,  a 
lighter  weight  ;  t  t,  silk  tliread  which 
paaset  over  a  roller,  having  a  delicate 
axis;  on  this  axig  li  fixed  the  band/. 
Wlienever  a  decrease  of  atmospheric  preo- 
■ure  takes  place,  and  the  vapors,  no  long- 


er suspended,  may  he  expected  to  descend 
in  rain,  the  weight  e  rises,  and  the  small- 
er weight,  d,  pulls  round  the  hand  &om 
"  Fair  "  toward  "  Change."  Whfle  the 
hight  of  the  column  in  the  short  leg  bai 
risen,  that  in  the  long  leg,  (which  In  the 
plain  barometer  wiihoat  the  wheel  is  the 
only  one  visible,)  will  proportionately 
have  sunk  ;  and  we  accordingly  say,  on 
looking  at  the  Indicating  column,  that 
the  mercury  has/uUAi.  Fair  weather  Is, 
of  course,  prognosticated  by  the  contrary 
process ;  the  mercury  dnking  In  the  short 
leg  of  the  tube,  and  rldug  In  the  long 
ono  presented  to  the  eye. 


Although  we  have  here  described  the 
Wheel  Barometer,  we  have  only  done  ao 
because  it  la  the  more  common  form  of 
the  barometer.  It  is  the  best-looking 
instrument,  and  is  therefore  preferred  aa 
an  article  of  Airniture.  But,  like  some 
other  things,  11  Is  not  really  the  beit, 
though  the  beat  looking.  The  common 
stralght-up  barometer  la  mnch  the  best 
for  practical  uses,  and  for  minute  and 
Important  observations  it  Is  the  only  ba- 
rometer which  Is  of  any  use  at  alL     The 
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prindple  is  preciaelj  the  same  in  both 
inetraments,  onlj  in  the  "  straight-iip  " 
the  obeeirer  looks  direct  at  the  qnicksil- 
yer,  and  can  mark  at  once  its  action,  and 
does  not  contemplate  it  through  the  some- 
what uncertain  medium  of  the  index.  In 
the  ^  straight-up  **  the  tendencj  of  the 
mercury  to  rise  or  &U  maj  be  ascertain- 
ed, before  there  is  scarodj  anj  actual 
movement  If  its  tendency  be  to  rise, 
the  surfiM^e  of  the  mercury  will  have 
swelled  upward  in  the  center;  if  to  &1], 
it  will  be  depressed.  In  either  case,  there 
will  be  -no  actual  moyement  of  the  mer- 
cury at  the  edge  against  the  tube,  the 
change  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  not 
yet  being  sufficient  to  overcome  thcT 
inertia  of  the  quicksilver  against  the 
glass. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  iact,  that  the 
atmosphere  is  lightest  when  chaiged  with 
vapor ;  then  it  is  that  the  mercury  falls, 
because  the  air  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  its 
dry  state,  and  consequently  it  cannot  sup- 
port the  column  of  mercuiy  at  so  great 
a  hight  in  the  tube.  And  the  contrary 
effect  is  produced  during  foir  weather. 
Atmospheric  air  is  specifically  heavier 
than  vapor :  that  is,  a  given  quantity  of 
dry  atmospheric  air  will  weigh  heavier 
than  the  same  quantity  of  unconfined 
vapor.  « 

The  following  are  the  most  important 
rules  to  be  observed  in  studying  the  move- 
ments of  the  barometer : 

1.  The  barometer  is  highest  of  all 
during  a  long/>v^,  and  it  generally  rises 
with  a  north-east  wind,  and  the  reason 
assigned  is,  that  a  long  firost  greatly  con- 
denses the  air,  and  the  moro  condensed 
the  air  is,  the  greater  is  its  pressure  on 
the  mercury  of  the  barometer.  The 
north-east  wind  has  the  same  effect,  be- 
ing both  cold  and  dry,  and  therefore  con- 
densed and  heavy. 

The  second  special  rule  is,  that  the  ba- 
rometer is  lowest  of  all  during  a  thaw, 
following  a  long  fttist,  because  the  air 
then  becomes  saturated  with  vapor,  which 
makes  the  ah*  lighter.  The  barometer 
is  also  veiy  low  during  a  south-west 
Wind,  because  those  whids  are  heavily 
laden  with  vapor. 

The  third  rule  to  be  obeerved  is,  that 


whUe  the  barometer  stands  below  thirty, 
the  sir  is  sure  to  be  diy  or  very  cold,  or 
both,  and  no  rain  may  be  expected.  Veiy 
dry  air  absorbs  the  moisture,  and  will  not 
part  with  it  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  very 
cold  air  is  80  much  condensed  that  It 
has  already  parted  with  much  of  ili 
moisture. 

The  fnirth  rule  is,  that  while  the  ba- 
rometer stands  very  low  indeed,  there 
will  never  be  much  rahi-— although  a  fine 
day  wiU  seldom  occur.  At  such  times, 
short,  heavy  showers,  with  squalls  of 
wind,  may  be  expected.  When  the  ba- 
rometer is  very  low,  the  air  must  be 
very  warm,  or  very  moist,  or  both ;  bol 
tlie  air  will  not  part  with  its  moisture^ 
but  absorb  more,  undi  a  cold  air  is  intro-  ^ 
duced.  This  will  condense  the  vapor — 
that  is,  there  will  be  rain,  but  the  baro- 
meter will  not  remain  at  its  extreme  de- 
pres^on. 

SuU  Fifth, — ^In  summer  (after  lon^- 
continued  fine  weather),  the  barometer 
will  gradually  ihll  for  two  or  three  days 
before  the  rain  comes.  If  the  (all  of  the 
mereury  be  veiy  sudden,  a  thunder-storm, 
may  be  expected. 

Bui6  Sixth. — ^If  the  barometer  is  low 
during  very  fine  weather,  the  face  of  tha 
sky  will  soon  be  overcast 

Bule  Secenih, — Dark,  dense  clouda 
will  pass  over  without  rain  when  the  ba- 
rometer is  high ;  but  if  low,  it  will  often 
rain  without  any  appearance  of  douds. 

BiOe  JSighih. — ^If,  in  fixMty  weather,  U 
begins  to  snow,  the  barometer  generally 
rises  to  thhty,  where  it  remains  so  long 
as  the  snow  conthiues  to  fiiU.  If  after 
this  the  weather  clears  up,  very  severe 
cold  may  be  expected. 

THB   FALL  OF  THB   BAROMBTI&B. 

The  following  observations  are  also  of 
importance : 

In  very  hot  weather  the  fhll  of  the 
mereury  denotes  thunder.  Otherwise,  a 
sudden  fiill  denotes  high  wind. 

In  frosty  weather  the  ihll  of  the  baro- 
meter denotes  thaw. 

If  wet  weather  happens  soon  after  tlie 
&11  of  the  barometer,  expect  little  of  it 

In  wet  weather,  if  the  barometer  fidl% 
expect  much  wet 
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In  Mr  weather,  if  the  barometer  falla 
much,  and  remains  low,  expect  mtich 
wet  in  a  few  days,,  and  i»robablj  wind. 

The  barometer  sinks  k)west  of  all 
tw  wind  and  rain  together ;  next  to  that 
for  wind  (except  it  be  an  east  or  north* 
west  wind). 

THB  BISB  OF  TEOB  BABOMXTEB. 

In  winter,  the  rise  of  the  barometer 
denotes  frost 

In  ftostj  weather,  the  rise  <^  the  ba- 
rometer indicates  snow. 

If  fiiir  weather  happens  soon  after  the 
rise  of  the  barometer,  expect  but  little 
of  it 

In  wet  weather,  if  the  barometer  rises 
high,  and  remains  so,  expect  oontinned 
fine  weather  in  a  daj  or  two. 

In  wet  weather,  if  the  mercary  rises 
suddenly  yery  high,  fine  weather  will  not 
last  long. 

If  the  motion  of  the  mercoiy  be  cm- 
settled,  expect  unsettled  weather. 

The  barometer  rises  highest  with 
north  and  east  winds;  for  all  other 
winds  it  sink& 

A  good  barometer  is  a  yery  interesting 
as  well  as  a  yery  useful  article,  and  a  good 
ornament  to  a  room,  hall,  or  staircase. 
But  let  us  adyise  our  readers  to  purchase 
one  of  the  "^  straight^ups,**  the  cost  of 
which  yaries  from  six  to  fifty  dollars — 
a  really  good  barometer  can  not  be 
purchased  under  about  fifteen  dollars. 
If  they  already  possess  a  wheel  barome- 
ter, they  would  not  do  amiss  to  get  it 
changed  for  the  other  kind.  In  many 
osses,  this  could  be  done  at  little  or  no 
expense,  as  tbe  wheel  barometer  is  the 
more  expensiye  instrument 

In  many  cottages  may  be  seen  a  primi- 
tiye  kind  of  barometer,  called  the  **  John 
and  Joan.**  The  contriyance  is  exceed- 
ingly  simple,  consiisting  of  a  piece  of 
eatgut,  fastened  to  the  top  of  John's 
house,  or  castle,  in  the  inside,  and  its 
lower  end  attached  to  the  middle  of  a 
Strip  of  wood,  seyen  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  which  thus  hangs  suspended. 
The  catgut  is  acted  upon  by  the  dryness 
or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  when 
th«  air  Is  diy,  it  contracts,  and  in  do- 


ing so  turns  round  a  little  way,  and 
tiie  strip  of  wood  is  moyed  forwud  at 
the  end  of  which  "Joan"  is  placed. 
When  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture, 
an  opposite  effect  is  produced ;  the  gut 
becomes  expanded,  turns  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  "  Jack  "  makes  his  appear- 
ance. £yen  these  rude  contriyances  are 
not.  without  their  uses,  and  we  haye 
known  cottagers  who  set  a  high  yalne 
upon  them. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  in  reply 
to  a  lady,  who  asked  him  if  he  thought 
it  would  rain,  summed  up  in  rhyme  the 
following 

BIGNS  or  RAIN. 

The  hollow  wtodi  begin  to  blow, 
The  clondt  look  black,  the  f  iMi  it  low, 
The  soot  fallfl  down,  the  apanlela  sleep, 
And  epiden  from  their  cobwebs  creep. 
Last  nlg^ht  the  snn  went  pale  to  bed. 
The  moon  In  halos  hid  her  head ; 
The  boding  shepherd  heares  a  sigh 
For  see !  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 
The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Clofod  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel. 
Hark  I  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 
Old  Betty's  Joints  are  on  the  rack. 
Load  qnack  the  dncks,  the  peacocks  eiy, 
fi*he  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh, 
flow  restless  are  the  snorting  swin»— 
The  bnsy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 
Low  o*er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings; 
The  cricket,  too,  how  lond  it  sings. 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  relvet  paws, 
Bits  smoothing  o*er  her  whiskered  Jawi. 
Through  the  clear  stream  tbe  fishes  rise. 
And  nimbly  catch  the  incantions  flies. 
The  sheep  were  seen,  at  early  light. 
Cropping  the  meads  with  eager  bite. 
Though  Jnne,  the  air  Is  cold  and  chill ; 
The  mellow  blackbird's  roico  is  still. 
The  glow-worms,  nnmeroas  and  bright, 
Illnmed  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 
At  dusk  the  sqnalid  toad  was  seen 
Hopping,  crawling  o*er  the  green. 
The  ttog  has  lost  Its  yellow  vest. 
And  In  a  dingy  snit  Is  dressed. 
The  leech,  disturbed.  Is  newly  risea 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison. 
The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 
And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 
^    If  y  dog,  so  altered  In  his  taste, 

Quits  mutton-bones  on  grass  to  feast; 
And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite ; 
Or  seem,  precipitate,  to  fUl, 
As  If  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 
'Twill  surely  rain— I  see,  wltl^  sorrow. 
Oar  jaunt  auistCe  put  off  UHaonom. 
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UNCLE  RODERICK'S  SERMON. 

*'  T  DON'T  know  any  atory  to  tell — 

JL  fiict,"  said  my  great  uncle,  looking 
at  us  in  an  embarrassed  sort  of  way,  that 
only  set  us  on  with  redoubled  determina- 
tion. 

Father  had  gone  away  fix>m  home, 
and  Uncle  Roderick  had  come  down  to 
pay  us  a  visit  and  talk  oyer  business,  and 
it  happened  that  my  sister  and  I  were 
the  only  ones  to  welcome  and  entertain 
him.  July-  had  shown  hun  her  drawings, 
water-colors,  and  other  things,  good  as 
the  best — so  said  the  judges — and  I  had 
stufifed  him  with  stories  of  trade,  and 
had  read  him  all  the  items  of  interest  I 
could  find  in  the  evening  paper,  and  we 
were  getting  a  little  dull,  and  wondering 
what  to  do  next,  when  my  sister  said : 

"  Tell  us  a  story,  uncle — ^please  do." 

I  took  up  her  request,  and  together 
we  made  such  a  hue  and  cry  that  he 
might  as  well  have  said  any  thing  else  as 
that  he  didn't  know  how  to  accommo- 
date us,  for  that  made  no  difference. 
Whether  he  had  a  story  to  tell  or  not 
wasn't  the  point  What  we  wanted  was 
the  story, 

"  You're  a  couple  of  queer  shoi^-fish, 
anyhow,"  said  he,  looking  square  at  us, 
first  one,  and  then  the  other,  as  if  he'd 
never  met  the  species  before,  and  felt  as 
puzzled,  and  not  half  as  pleased,  as  Mr. 
Agassiz  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon, up  to  his  knees  in  mud,  surveying 
his  barrel  of  pickled  specimens,  and 
"  calculating  "  like  any  live  Yankee,  con- 
cerning them.  "  I  don't  know  as  I 
should  have  been  in  half  such  a  hurry 
to  get  down  here,"  he  continued,  "  if  I 
had  known  what  was  wanting.  I  was 
mad  enough  when  the  wheel  came  off  of 
the  omnibus,  and  I  had  to  get  out  and 
walk;  but  I  shuuldn't  have  cared,  nor 
made  such  haste,  if  I  had  thought  that 
a  story  had  got  to  come  off  at  the  en^ 
of  it" 

"  You're  a  perfect  godsend,  any  way," 
said  I ;  "  Jule  and  I  are  tired  enough  of 
each  other.     Now,  drive  ahead  !" 

If  this  was  a  Sunday-school  story,  I 
should  suppress  the  seeming  disrespect 
of  that  injunction ;  but,  my  great  uncle 


wasn't  a  day  older  than  myself,  arith- 
metic to  the  contrary.  What  is  addition^ 
and  what  is  subtraction  ?  It  will  take 
more  than  figures  to  show. 

"Perhaps  uncle  is  tired,"  suggested 
July,  in  an  undertone. 

"  She  don't  mean  that,  uncle,"  said  L 
"She's  the  greatest  humbug  that  ever 
lived — sees  you're  giving  in,  and  that's 
all  the  mercy  she  has  on  you.  Tell  ub 
something  about  your  place." 

"  St  Peter's  ?"  said  uncle  Roderick,  as 
if  he  were  getting  further  and  further 
into  the  fog.  "  You  know  all  about  St 
Peter's ;  you've  been  there." 

"He  means  about  old  times,"  sfdd 
July.  She  was  a  rare  helper,  my  Jule ! 
She  knew  exactly  where  to  put  the  word 
in  that  was  like  a  clincher,  to  an  argu- 
ment or  petition.  But  the  wonder  about 
her  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  that  she  al- 
ways did,  and  does  it,  as  it  were  with- 
out knowing  it  Innocent,  with  a  wis- 
dom for  which  she  isn't  responsible,  be- 
cause it  was  bom  in  her,  as  wisdom 
is,  I  guess.  Folks  don't  get  that  by 
study,  according  to  my  observation. 

When  she  said  "about  old  times," 
uncle  looked  at  her,  and  his  honest  old 
blue  eyes  had  a  smile  in  them — ^his  em- 
barrassment was  gone.  He  was  clear  as 
crystal,  and  his  out-look  was  through 
crystal.  I  don't  mean  specks  I  He  stood 
on  his  own  ground,  and  began  to  look 
quite  cheerful.  But  for  all  that,  or  per- 
haps because  of  it,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  folded  his  arms,  and  didnt 
say  another  word  for  two  mhiutes. 

Things  were  now  in  the  right  shape. 
July  always  knew  how  to  crown  a  con- 
summation ;  she  got  up  and  brought  a  box 
of  clay  pipes  which  &ther  alwajrs  kept 
in  one  comer  of  the  closet,  and  produced 
when  old  fishermen  or  shoremen  came 
to  visit  him — and  he  had  many  such 
visitors,  for  we  were  in  the  fish  line,  and 
had,  as  it  were,  ourselves  come  out  of 
the  sea. 

Uncle  declined  the  pipe;  he  did  it 
with  an  air  of  self-denial. 

"Dol"  urged  July.  "Hez  doesn*t 
smoke,  and  we  have  been  wishing  some 
one  would  come  and  drown  out  this 
smell  of  paint  befbre  thqr  gel  back,  and 
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put  a  &int  tinge  of  brown  on  the  walls, 
they  look  so  awfbl  white.  We'd  thank 
you,  Fm  sure  Hez  and  I  would,  if  you 
would  just  smoke  every  minute  while 
you  stay." 

That  was  a  confession,  and  grounded 
in  truth ;  for  it  was  a  fact  that  ever  since 
the  completion  of  our  innovations,  we 
had  both  of  us  felt  no  small  amount  of 
misgiving.  Father  and  mother  might 
be  brought,  in  time,  to  acknowledge  the 
improvement  we  had  made  in  the  old 
place  since  they  went  away ;  but  we  were 
both  of  us  in  doubt  about  the  result  of 
the  first  impression.  They  might  feel, 
if  they  did  not  say,  that  with  whitewash 
and  paint  their  undutiAil  children  had 
expunged  all  the  pleasant  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  past 

When  the  girl  ui^ed  him  in  this  way, 
uncle  took  one  of  the  pipes,  filled  it, 
lighted  and  smoked  it  fhll  five  minutes 
without  intermission.  By  that  time  the 
old  familiar  "smudge"  was  abroad  in 
the  room,  and  our  misgivings  were  dissi- 
pated. 

Tlien  uncle  said : 

'*  Did  you  ever  hear  about  St  Peters, 
what  happened  there  once  f" 

"  No,"  said  I,  grandly  ignoring  all  the 
small  modifications  of  fact  *'  What  hap- 
pened there,  sir  f" 

"  Do  you  mean  about  the  fire  V*  asked 
Jnle,  more  circumspect  os  to  speech. 

"  Yes— about  the  fire." 

'*  We  have  heard  something,"  said 
she. 

"  About  as  much  as  we  have  about 
any  thing  by  telegraph,"  said  I.  "  We 
knew  there  was  a  fire — but  you  saw  it" 

••  Y38,  I  did ;  I  saw  it,"  said  uncle, 
dowly.  And  having  foi^tten  that  he 
had  a  story  to  tell,  he  now  began  to  tell 
it 

*'  Yes,  I  saw  that  fire.  I  was  about 
your  age,  Hez,  let  me  see — you  must  be 
about — " 

I  was  seventeen  and  six,  and  told 
him  so. 

"  I  wasn't  eighteen  quite,"  he  went  on. 
"  It  was  in  the  fall — October  the  20th. 
Did  you  ever  hear  your  father  speak  of 
Joshua  Willdnson?  Yes — I  thought 
likely.     I  was  out  fishing  that  day,  in 


the  morning ;  but  in  the  afternoon  I  was 
down  to  St  Paul's — ^that  was  five  miles 
below,  and  I  remember  I  was  thinking 
on  my  way  up,  the  old  man  would  have 
to  give  in ;  St  Peter's  was  going  to  be  a 
dwarf,  and  St  Paul's  a  giant,  and  no- 
body could  hinder ;  and  I  was  going  on 
speculating  about  that — I  remember  it 
very  clear,  though  it  was.  nigh  fdxty 
years  ago — when,  as  I  turned  Fair  Pint, 
I  see  a  sight  thatr  seemed  to  take  the 
strength  out  of  me.  A  great  cloud  was 
rising  up  fW>m  the  village,  and  here  and 
there  a  bright  red  fiame  flashhig  out 
I'd  never  seen  sdbh  a  sight  afore,  and  for 
a  minit  couldn't  believe  my  eyes ;  it  was 
as  hard  to  get  at  as  when  we  lose  one 
out  of  the  family  to  think  (hot  one  is 
gone.  We  ain't  apt  to  think  somehow 
that  one  who  belongs  to  tu  can  go." 

Uncle  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
after  he  said  this,  and  July  and  I  sat 
there  as  if  we  hadn't  a  word  to  say ;  but, 
af\er  a  little  my  sister  came  out,  like  her- 
self, with,  **  Oh  yes,  uncle,  we  know  how 
that  is,  all  of  us." 

She  said  that  because  she  knew  that 
uncle  was  thinking  about  his  boy,  hit 
only  one,  who  had  lost  his  life  at  sea,  a 
good  many  years  before;  that  grief  he 
never  could  ibrget ;  it  had  saddened  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  forever.  But,  as  for 
herself,  out  of  her  own  experiences  she 
had  no  such  knowledge.  She  had  never 
lost  any  thing  she  loved  except  a  little 
schoolmate  long  ago;  but,  for  uncle's 
sake,  she  went  back  on  a  flash  to  her 
childhood,  and  dug  up  the  recollection 
of  that  time  of  sorrow,  and  of  awe ;  or 
else,  it  is  true  that  sympathy  is  a  great 
revelator,  and  Uie  reverent  eyes  of  a 
tender  heart,  looking  down  into  the 
deeps  of  grief,  and  of  misery,  see  the 
permanent  bed  fit  for  telegraphic  wire, 
and  forthwith  achieve  the  work  which 
so  long  baffled  science. 

**  This  fire,"  continued  uncle,  '*  burnt 
up  St  Peter's ;  there  wasn't  any  thing 
loft  of  it  except  a  fisw  fish-sheds,  and 
the  old  burying-ground — ^memories  you 
know.  It  was  only  what  had  been,  for 
St  Peter's," 

"  Yes,"  said  July,  softly,  and  she  moved 
her  chair  near  to  ancle's,  and  I  expected 
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eveiy  moment  to  Bee  her  hand  Bliding 
into  the  old  man^s.  There  was  a  soft 
pUice  hi  his  heart — and  where  was  the 
hard  place  in  my  Jole'a  f 

'*  I  drew  my  boat  up  along  shore/* 
continued  he,  '*  and  ran  up  the  hill,  and 
there  they  aU  were — such  a  company  I 
looking  at  the  fire.  Water  plenty — a 
whole  eeft  of  it  right  there,  but  not 
enough  to  put  that  fire  out  I  The  wind 
was  blowing  right  smart  £h>m  the  north- 
east, and  the  fire  ran  down  the  line,  one 
house  after  another,  one  after  another, 
till  you  couldn^t  'a  told  your  own  door* 
step  from  another  man'sr  Do  you  know 
what  I  thought  of  while  I  stood  there 
with  the  rest,  looking  onf  I  haven't 
been  able  to  forgit  it  since.  I  thought, 
if  eyery  man's  work  has  got  to  he  tried 
by  fire,  as  Scriptur*  says,  it's  no  wonder 
that  after  the  laist  great  conflagration 
there'll  be  a  new  heayen  and  a  new 
earth,  for  what  that  a  man  does  can 
stand  agen  it  T  When  I  looked  around 
me,  I  tell  you  it  was  a  gloomy  sight  I 
saw.  But  there  was  two  that  stood  as 
if  they  was  parts  of  the  old  sea-wall, 
and  they  was  Joshua  Wilkinson  and  my 
mother." 

**  She  was  our  great  grandmother, 
Hez,"  said  July.  **  Was  she  so  strong  ?" 
she  asked,  looking  up  at  Uncle  Roderick. 
'*  But  I  know  she  was  a  grand  woman ; 
fiither  alwajrs  calls  her  that"  ^ 

^*  She  was  more  than  a  match  for  any- 
body I  eyer  saw,  except  Joshua  Wilkin- 
son," said  he.  **  There  never  was  an- 
other like  kink  She  was  standing  by 
an  old  table,  and  there  was  some  chairs 
and  an  old  chest,  she  seemed  to  be  keep- 
ing guard  oyer,  which  she  had  saved 
with  her  own  hands  fix>m  the  fire,  and  I 
suppose  you  won't  like  to  believe  it,  but 
that  was  about  all  the  ftimiture  we  had 
im  our  house,  Hiss  July ;  and  she  had 
saved  the  two  fish-banels  besides,  wMch 
we  had  packed  the  day  before.  But  ours 
wasn't  the  only  things  the  fire  didn't 
eat  up  because  she  saved  'em.  She  had 
been  working — oh,  you  young  folks, 
you  don't  know  any  thing  about  sech 
work  as  folks  of  her  kind  did  in  those 
days — ^working  like  any  fireman  until 
the  fire  got  ahead  of  her,  and  them  there 


wasn't  any  thing  to  do  but  stand  by  and 
see  the  houses  and  sheds  eat  up  by  that 
awful  gormandizer.  I  went  round  to 
where  she  stood.  'Oh,  you're  home,' 
she  said. . 

" '  Yes,  Pm  baekt  I  answered. 

"  '  What  brought  you?'  lor  she  wasn't 
expecting  me  that  night. 

"  *  You  wanted  me,  I  reckon,'  said  L 
It  was  on  my  tongue's  end  to  say  I  had 
come  to  take  her  hofne  %nih  me  down  to 
St  Paul's,  but  then  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  hard  thing  for  her  to  hear 
any  time,  and  that  she'd  take  it  Just  then 
for  an  insult,  kept  me  firom  saying  it 
But,  it  was  what  I  was  thinking,  what 
a  fortunate  thing  it  was  that  I  had  come, 
so  I  could  carry  her  down  with  the  way 
opened  so  clear  before  us ;  for  if  anything 
was  plain  to  see,  it  was  that  we  should 
do  at  last  what  I  had  been  laying  out  to 
do  for  years :  move  out  of  St  Peter's  into 
St  PauFs.  In  tact,  I  hadn't  kept  that 
wish  of  mine  a  secret  And  that  my 
mother  remembered  in  her  calamity 
what  I  had  so  often  said,  was  very  evi- 
dent, for  she  set  on  me  a  look  that  took 
the  measure  of  me  to  the  last  hair  of  an 
inch.  She  was  making  up  her  mind 
while  she  did  it  whether  she  would  hate 
and  despise  the  boy  firom  that  time  on 
as  long  as  she  lived.  I  couldn't  stand 
such  an  eye  as  that  on  me,  and  I  turned 
around  to  see  what  the  others  were  doing, 
when  old  Joshua  saw  me,  and  came 
striding  along.  There  was  I  between 
those  two  fires  I 

*'  *  Roderick,'  said  he,  '  this  is  a  poor 
haul  for  an  old  boat,  and  an  old  net  be- 
sides.' 

*' '  That's  so,  fiither  Wilkinson ;  but 
we'll  weather  tliis  sea  and  come  to  land, 
I  reckon,'  said  I,  thinking  I  must  be 
cheerful  for  the  old  folks'  sake,  and  find- 
ing it  not  a  hard  matter,  either,  for  I  had 
been  making  a  calculation,  and,  leaving 
out  of  'count  the  trouble  and  the  sorrow, 
I  hadn't  a  doubt  that  we  should  make 
money  by  what  had  happened.  But, 
don't  you  expect  that  you'll  ever  blind 
an  eagle  by  any  of  your  rushlights,  or 
pass  off  a  base  metal  for  good  coin  on  a 
man  who  knows  the  fed  of  gold.  I 
Bpoke  honest    Pd  'a  sworn  it,  if  they'4 
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pinned  me  down  with  an  aoctusation; 
but  it  was  only  because  I  was  for  the 
moment  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
folks— down  deeper  was  the  feeling  that 
a  chain  had  l»oke.  I  don't  say  at  this 
time  o'  day  I  couldn't  help  that" 

**Bnt  of  course  you  couldn't,  Uncle 
Roderick,"  said  L  **  Where's  the  pith 
of  a  fellow  that's  willing  to  liye  on  a 
rock,  or  a  sand-bar?  Fm  glad  you 
wanted  to  get  out  July  and  I  can  un- 
derstand you  there."  I  laughed  when  I 
said  that,  but  my  comrade  looked  graye, 
■ad  I  seemed  to  see  in  an  instant  the 
turn  that  this  story  would  take  pretty 
soon. 

''  Exactly,"  said  unde ; ''  that's  what  I 
thought  And  there  was  others  thought 
Vke  me.     My  pardner  did." 

**  Oh,  you  were  in  budness,"  said  July, 
**  and  had  a  partner  f* 

''I  sha'n*t  haye  that  short  of  fiye 
years,"  said  L  ^ 

**  Four  and  a  half,"  said  Jule,  the  ready 
reckoner.  She  had  reason  to  know,  for 
we  had  gone  oyer  that  ground  often 
enough.  • 

"  Your  &ther  don't  seem  to  think  it 
will  be  that  long.  He  thinks  hs  has  a 
paidner  already,"  said  uncle.  "Jerry 
Pell  was  my  pardner.  He  came  round 
to  where  I  was  standing :  '  Rod,'  he  call- 
ed out,  'we*ye  got  our  walking  tlckef. 
Door's  open ;  all  we'ye  got  to  do  is  go 
out  ril  be  down  at  St  Paul's  to-mor- 
row— no,  I  won't,  ru  go  to-night,  and 
hire  a  shed;  and  I  guess  things  haye 
taken  the  right  swing  for  you  and  me, 
after  all,  if  the  old  folks  will  be  easy,  and 
not  make  a  Aiss.' " 

*'  How  could  th^  help  making  a  ihss  ?" 
said  Jule.  **  Father  says  he  shouldn't 
know  himself  If  he  went  into  business 
out  of  this  slip.  He  could  afford  if;  we 
might  Just  as  well  moye,  but  do  you  think, 
unde,  we  ought  to  say  much  about  it 
when  he  and  mother  look  as  if  they'd  die 
of  homesickness  wheneyer  we  bring  the 
rabject  upf 


For  the  last  fiye  minutes  I  had  known 
that  she  would  ask  this  question  before 
unde  finished  his  story,  her  fkce  had  been 
growing  so  graye,  and  the  kind  of  inter- 


est she  was  taking  in  his  yam  was  be- 
coming so  eyident  She  had  said  We, 
but  she  meant  Me ;  though  she  herself 
had  proposed  the  transformation  of  our 
little  back  parlor  as  soon  as  ihther  and 
mother  were  out  of  town.  She  had  done 
it,  I  then  suspected  and  now  felt  per- 
suaded, in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  Not 
that  she  would  eyer  feel  guUe  content  and 
happy  on  that  corner  of  the  slip  where 
we  were  Hying.  How  could  she  T  She 
was  a  beautiflil  girl,  and  loyed  eyery 
beautiful  thing  that  grew  out  of  the  earth 
or  blossomed  from  the  sea.  A  flower 
was  a  sacred  sort  of  wonder  to  her,  al- 
ways. We  had  only  brick  walls,  paye- 
ments,  and  merchandise  around  us ;  not 
a  nook  or  comer  for  yine,  bush,  or  spire 
of  grass,  on  our  premises.  Nature  was 
thoroughly  ousted  from  our  neighbor- 
hood, except  human  nature;  and  how 
much  beauty  there  was  in  that  down 
there,  FU  leaye  you  to  flnd  out,  if  you're 
curious.  We  could  see  the  riyer  from 
our  upper  windows,  but  also,  between  it 
and  ourselyes,  many  an  unsightly  thing. 
The  wharyes  where  we  were  children 
teemed  with  winders,  to  our  eyes.  It 
wlis  happiness  then  to  watch  the  lading 
and  unlading  of  gnat  ships,  and  to  see 
the  barrels  and  boxes  of  foreign  fruits 
opened  in  the  markets,  and  the  fragrant 
treasures  heaped  up  in  carts,  and  carried 
about  the  city.  But  as  we  grew  older 
these  sights  became  less  wonderful,  and 
were  not  satisfying. 

In  a  street  near  by  us  was  ai)  old 
diurch,  surrounded  by  a  graye-jrard; 
there  was  our  '*  garden  of  delight"  Ex- 
cuse this  long  parenthesis.  The  shadows 
on  the  old  stone  wall  fell  as  they  do  in 
Bierstadfs  picture,  which  critics  call  a 
tricky  piece  of  work,  I  belieye,  but  it  is 
always  beautifiil  in  my  eyes :  thank  hea- 
yen,  they  are  not  the  eyes  of  a  eritie ! 
We  used  to  plant  morning-glory  seeds, 
and  mignonette  among  the  grayes — ^that 
was  true,  earnest  work,  too— and  fancy 
that,  up  in  heayen,  might  be  beautiful 
spirits  smiling  on  our  pains,  and  not 
despising  us  on  account  of  what  we  did. 
It  was  a  great  eyent  when  one  white 
rose-bush,  tall  as  a  young  sapling,  and 
as  straight,  was  in  blossom  there.     Bu^ 
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as  any  one  may  know,  when  we  were 
children  no  longer,  we  began  to  think 
that  another  kind  of  garden,  a  garden 
not  80  haunted  by  ghosts  as  this,  would 
be  pleasanter,  perhaps. 

July  and  I  had  stood  together  in  the 
desire  and  Intention  to  moye  out  of  our 
slip.  What  we  wanted  we  meant  to 
haye ;  and  that  was,  a  home^  where  we 
could  breathe  the  sweet  fresh  air,  and  see 
the  sky,  and  lose  sight  and  sound  of 
business  a  few  minutes  eyery  day.  All 
our  friends  and  neighbors  had  moyed 
away  from  our  vicinity,  one  after  another, 
and  a  visit  we  had  made  in  the  country 
in  the  summer  had  so  bewitched  us  that 
we  fetumed  home  to  renew  the  charge 
with  more  vigor  than  ever — for  a  time. 
All  at  once,  July  grew  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject— so  silent  that  it  was  a  great  won- 
der to  me  when  she  Joined  in  my  en- 
treaties that  father  and  mother  should 
accept  the  invitation  of  an  old  friend  in 
the  country  to  show  their  beloved  faces 
to  him  once  more  before  he  died.  When 
they  had  gone,  she  surprised  me  again 
and  still  more,  by  proposing  the  paint-' 
ing,  papering  and  whitewashing,  as  I 
now  saw  that  it  was  done,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, in  a  mere  compromising  spirit 


"  When  Jeny  said  that  to  me  "  con- 
tinued uncle,  "nobody  heard  the  last 
part  of  his  speech  but  me,  for  I  had 
stepped  one  side,  from  Joshua  and  my 
mother,  afraid  of  what  might  come  of 
it,  if  he  kept  on  in  that  loud  way.  I 
looked  around,  and  I  declare  there  wasn't 
but  them  two  I  mentioned  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  any  heart  left  in  'em. 
Joshua  looked  ten  years  younger  than 
he  did  in  the  morning.  He  had  grown 
old  lately,  and,  let  alone  by  misfortune, 
would  have  sunk  into  his  grave,  nobody 
can  tell  how  soon.  But  now  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  made  up  again  all  over. 
My  mother  was  of  the  same  stuff. 
When  she  saw  Jerry  and  me  having  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  she  came 
right  round  between  us,  and  said  she : 
•  Well,  boys,  what's  to  be  done  f 

"<  Nothing  here — ^that's  plain,'  said 
Jerry.  And  he  told  me  afterwards  he 
felt  exactly  as  if  closbig  in  for  a  fight 


with  a  fellow  ten  times  as  strong  as  he 
was.  She  looked  up  at  us  both  for  a 
minute,  then  she  said : 

"  *  What'st  ye  mean  by  that  f 

"  *  We're  cleared  out  here,'  said  Jeny, 
'  and  that's  notice  to  quit,  I  take  it' 

"  *  What'st  ye  mean  hjikatr  she  said 
again,  in  a  different  voice  though.  I 
could  feel  the  storm  that  was  coming. 

"  *  Why  we  ain't  bom  fools,  Rod  and 
I  ain't,'  he  answered.  *  We'll  go  into 
business,  now,  where  we  can  make  a 
live  of  it' 

"  '  Rod  and  y<m^^  she  said,  looking  at 
him  from  head  to  foot ;  *  well,  go  V 

"  She  turned  about  as  she  spoke,  and 
went  off  and  stood  by  the  stuff  she  had 
saved  from  the  fire. 

"  *  You've  spoke  too  quick,'  said  I  to 
Jerry.  He  was  angry  at  that ;  not  so 
much  at  that  either,  as  at  the  feeling  he 
had,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  that  the 
old  woman  was  too  much  for  him. 

" '  If  you  don't  know  enough  to  strike 
when  the  iron's  hot,  you  won't  do  for  a 
blacksmith,'  said  he  to  me.  *But,  yon 
ain't  blind,  any  of  you.  It's  getting  on 
towards  night  Why  don't  you  stand  up 
like  a  man,  and  say  you're  gtfing  f 

"*  Leave  her  heref  That  was  a 
clincher.  He  fiinched  a  little,  but  then 
he  said  :  *  Yes!  if  itcomes  to  that  For 
/  pne  night  It's  your  time,  now.  Rod, 
and  it  won't  be  again.  You  think 
'twould  be  cruel,  but  I  say  'twould  be 
khid.' 

"  I  believed  he  was  right,  Hez,  while 
he  was  saying  it,  but  when  I  turned 
round  and  looked  at  the  old  man  and  the 
old  woman,  I  couldn't  fight  'em.  I  could- 
n't go  off,  either,  and  leave  her  thinking 
over  night  that  I  had  forsook  her.  I 
believe  she  would  'a  cast  me  off,  to  her 
dying  day,  if  she  had  lived  through  that 
night*' 

"  If  you  could  'a  left  her  you  wouldn't 
have  been  Uncle  Rod,"  said  July,  the 
flatterer;  and  there  she  sat  with  her 
hand  in  the  old  man's,  Just  what  I  knew 
would  happen  when  I  began  to  see  the 
drift  of  the  story. 

"  So  then  I  went  and  stood  by  her," 
said  uncle, "  and  old  Joshua  he  looked 
at  me,  and  says  he, '  Rod,  we'U  make  a 
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better  town  out  of  St  Peter's  than  we 
built  before.  WeVe  got  all  our  old  ex- 
perience at  the  back  of  us ;  we*re  all  the 
richer  for  thtU,''  Everybody  heard  it, 
and  what  could  I  do  ?*' 

**  You  could  do  what  you  did,  uncle, 
and  you  couldnH  do  any  thing  else," 
said  his  aider  and  abettor,  the  traitor. 

**  What  did  you  do,  anyhow  V*  I 
asked. 

**  I  made  a  speech,"  said  he ;  "  the  first 
and  the  last  I  ever  made.  Feared  to 
resk  my  reputation  ever  sence." 

'*  Make  it  oyer  again,"  we  exclaimed, 
together. 

"  Not  I.  Where  would  be  the  pith  ? 
as  you  say.  But  I  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  I'll  tell  you  that.  I  asked  why  we 
should  stay  at  St  Peter's  and  starve 
through  the  winter,  when  we  could  go 
to  St  Paul's  and  be  comtbrtable  ?  But 
I  didn't  dare  to  leave  the  question  as  Fd 
put  it  I  had  to  tack  on  an  end  to  it 
So  I  said,  that  was  what  a  good  many 
of  us  was  thinking,  but  there  was  more 
than  one  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and.  I  asked  the  folks  to  say  right 
out  what  they  was  thinking.  And  out 
of  all  that  I  heard  speak  around  me, 
there  wasn't  but  two  for  staying,  and 
those  were  the  old  ones.  But  there  were 
some  who  said  nothing. 

**  *  It's  better  to  go  and  eat  up  other 
folks'  bread,  than  stay  and  'am  your 
own,'  said  old  Wilkinson.  '  The  men 
who  settled  here  with  me  didn't  agree  to 
that  kind  of  doctrine,  for  they  were  men. 
They  planted  this  here  place  with  the 
expectation  it  would  grow  and  flour- 
ish. Why  hasn't  it  ?  Ain't  there  flsh 
enough  in  yon  sea  for  two  sach  places 
as  St  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's?  Yes,  and 
for  fifty  like  'em.  Haven't  we  got  the 
Btuff  here  ekel  to  any  you'll  find  within 
ten  miles,  eh  ?  And  it's  our  own  stuff 
— bono  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh.  You  young  men  say  every  thing 
is  wiped  out,  and  you've  got  to  begin 
ag'in.  l9Ay^thajC»  9oI  You  aui't  sat- 
isfied with  what  your  old  fathers  have 
done  afore  you.  Well,  I  ain't  either,  for 
that  I  St  Peter's  ain't  been  the  place  I 
expected  of  it ;  so  we'll  begin  ag'ln,  and 
do  our  work  over.     Good  thing  it's 


wiped  out,  if  it  ain't  fit  to  stand  and 
hold  its  own.  The  ground  is  our'n,  and 
there's  timber  and  drift  enough  right 
round  to  build  odr  houses  over  ag'in, 
and  if  you  young  fellows  don't  have  a 
dozen  ships  trading  for'ard  and  baok 
afore  you're  a  dozen  years  older,  more's 
the  shame  to  you.  There !  you've  got 
it  in  your  hands — ^talk  about  staying  and 
starving  1  If  you  starve  here,  you'll  de- 
serve to  I' 

**  It  was  pretty  harsh  talk,  and  didn't 
take  with  the  fellows — most  of  'em. 
Jerry  was  a  leader  at  that  moment,  and 
he  felt  it  A  good  many  of  the  boys 
looked  at  him  when  I  stood  still  and 
said  nothing.  The  old  man  knew  what 
was  in  the  wind.  He  turned  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  rest :  *  Come  along,  Jerry,' 
said  he,  mighty  friendly;  'speak  out 
your  mind.' 

*'  *  I  can't  speak  for  any  but  myself,' 
said  Jerry.  '  I  should  'a  gone  away  fh>m 
this  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fire — -Just 
the  same.  I  was  only  waiting  for  Rod.' 
Then  they  all  looked  at  me,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  St  Peter's  in  my  hand.^' 

'*And  you  did,"  said  July;  '* father 
has  often  told  us  that" 

*'Well,  it's  a  big  handful  now,  any 
way,"  said  uncle,  and  the  smoke  of  his 
pipe  rose  up  in  solid  columns. 

"  You  said  you'd  stay,  of  course  ?" 

"  I  didn't—I  couldn't  But  I  said  we 
could  live  in  the  fish-sheds  awhile — ^tili 
we  got  ready  to  begin  ag'in,  and  that's 
what  we  did.  But,  I  teU  you,  we  saw 
hard  times  through  November,  with  win- 
ter close  to  the  fix>nt.  It  was  as  though 
every  man  of  us  stared  fiimine  in  the 
face  I  But  the  old  folks  never  fiinched ; 
they  forgot  that  they  had  earned  an  old 
age  of  plenty  and  rest,  by  steady  hard 
work  all  their  lives,  and  it  wasn't  a  great 
while  afore  the  young  ones  was  ashamed 
to  complain ;  and  at  last  the  thing  that 
was  needed  came ;  and,  young  feller,  I 
don't  know  as  it  ever  failed  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  do  his  duty.  It  was  along 
in  December,  late  as  that,  when  there 
came  such  a  shoal  of  mackerel  round 
our  P'int  as  put  money  in  every  man's 
pocket  in  St  Peter's.  Only  twice  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  any  thing  like  that    It's 
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rare  to  get  a  big  December  haul.  We 
bad  a  merry  ChriBtmas,  Hex — ^ap  to  our 
eyee  in  flsh-brine  all  winter — ^like  to  be 
drowned  in  it  I  And  the  best  of  it  was, 
we  had  all  the  young  fellows  back  with 
ttn  fai  the  spring,  and  old  Joshua  and 
your  grandmother  liyed  to  see  the  village 
growing  up  and  flourishing  again ;  but 
they  died  before  we  got  the  church  built 
He  laid  the  foundation-stone,  though,  and 
it  was  Just  on  the  site  of  hiiB  old  house." 

*'  He  didr  said  I,  thinking. 

But  July  had  more  to  say. 

''That's  what  we'll  do,  Hes,  if  we 
ever  moye  away  firom  the  slip.  Father 
shall  give  the  lots  for  a  church.  We 
won't  let  anybody  else  live  in  the  old 
place,  if  we  ever  do  move  away.  That's 
what  always  troubled  me,  when  I  saw 
what  happened*  after  the  others  moved 
out" 

*'  But  we're  never  going,  you  know," 
said  L 

**  Not  unless  they  are  willing  and  more 
than  willing,"  she  answered.  *'  Uncle 
Roderick,  you've  preached  a  sermon  here 
without  knowing  it" 

Uncle  Roderick  did  what  I  had  never 
seen  him  do  before.  He  foi^got  that  he 
was  a  rough  old  sea&ring  man,  and  not 
an  elegant  gentleman ;  he  leaned  over 
toward  July  and  looked  at  her  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  kissed  her  so  deliberately 
that  neither  of  us  could  doubt  he  meant 
to  do  it  He  was  not  offended  after  all 
because  of  this  fiic^^that  when  the  om- 
nibus broke  down  he  had  made  haste  on 
foot  to  find  the  little  back  parlor  of  his 
nephew  in  Wlnslow's  slip. 


We  never  moved  away  from  the  old 
place  while  father  and  mother  lived. 
When  at  last  we  did  go  into  the  country 
— THE  COUNTRY  I  Thy  UAt  fields  and 
gardens,  Lord  of  all  the  vineyards  t  gath- 
erer of  all  the  precious  vintage  grapes ! 
— a  mission  church  was  built  where  the 
old  house  stood.  The  House  of  Love 
changed  hands.  All  my  July's  doing,  or 
my  story  would  have  ended  a  paragraph 
short  of  this.  She  called  the  church 
St.  Peter's. 

When  I  look  at  her — beauty,  and 
pride,  and  Joy  of  my  mortal  life  t— I  am 


selfish  enough  to  say  to  myself:  '*  She 
will  outlive  me.  I  shall  not  have  the 
anguish  of  her  loss  to  endure — she  kept 
the  commandment — ^and  bar  ^  days  shall 
be  long  in  the  land." 


FINGER  RINGS. 

THE  finger-ring  is  not  alone  a  wo- 
man's possession,  as  any  casual  ob- 
server must  confess.  The  great  glaring 
settings  of  red  and  green  and  white-^ 
the  resplendent  dusten  of  ^  diamonds," 
which  form  a  striking  feature  of  many 
men's  hands,  render  it  certain  that  wo- 
man has  no  exdnsive  right  hi  the  finger- 
ring,  as  she  has  in  the  necklace,  the 
wristlet,  the  brooch,  etc.  And  why 
should  she,  when  from  time  immemorial 
kings  and  their  male  subjects  have  sport- 
ed the  bauble  ?  The  art  lavished  on  the 
construction  of  the  ornament,  by  the 
artisans  of  to-day,  scarcely  equals  that 
practiced  by  the  Jewelers  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  designs  and  mountings 
of  rings  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  have 
not  been  excelled  in  later  days,  owhig, 
doubtiess,  to  the  limited  scope  for  inven- 
tion offered  by  the  circular  form  and 
necessarily  light  body  of  the  metaL 

But  few  collections  of  rings  exist  In 
this  country.  We  are  too  busy  foi^g 
fortunes,  or  in  wooing  the  queen  of  pro- 
gress, to  devote  time  and  attention  Id 
gathering  up  such,  relics.  In  Europe^ 
however,  much  interest  centers  in  such 
collections.  We  saw,  in  a  late  visit  to 
Paris,  several  very  fine  cabinets  of  do- 
signs,  many  of  them  of  high  interest^ 
having  bMonged  to,  and  been  worn  by, 
those  whose  names  are  historic — ^kinga, 
queens,  warriors,  statesmen,  artbts,  au- 
thors, priests,  and  others  of  notable  fiuneL. 
The  Hdtel  de  Cluny  alone  contama  rel- 
ics enough  of  this  sort,  fron^  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Empire,  to  amasa 
the  beholder.  Millions  upon  milliona 
of  money  lie  shut  up  in  cases  containing 
the  veritable  crowns,  necklaces,  swords, 
rings,  etc,  with  all  their  precious  Jewela 
intact,  of  hundredi  of  the  crowned  and 
great  in  French  history.  Let  no  vidlor 
to  Paris  forget  the  HOtel  de  Oluny  I 
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A  saperb  cabinet,  known  as  tbe  Londea- 
boro'  collection,  la  the  best  in  Great  Brit- 
un.  It  conlaiaa  numeroua  rlngx  of  earlT' 
Ebgllsb  and  some  tbw  of  Roman  times, 
but  ]a  not  rlcb  In  historic  associfttions. 
Uanj  "precious  monuments,"  bonerer, 
of  EnglUh  monarcba  &nd  "  greatnesses  " 
are  preserred  in  tbe  Brltisb  Mnseum,  in 
tbe  rings  thej'  wore,  aroand  whicb  cen- 
ter a  painful  interest.  Private  hands, 
bowever,  possess  most  of  the  finger  trea- 
■nres  of  England's  groat  dead.  Jn  France 
such  relics  pass,  I17  a  kind  of  gnritation 
made  up  of  pride  and  oppression,  into 
tbe  keeping  of  government;  hence,  the 
"  SeTeoieen  palaces  of  Art,"  which  are 
eret;  Frenchman's  J nslly  bcmorable  boast 
In  England  it  is  the  contraiy.  Noble 
houses  preserve  their  own  treasares,  and, 
to  this  daj,  some  of  the  choicest  of  old 
mementoes  are  possessed  by  humble  per- 
sons— descendenls  of  those  to  whom  the 
treasore  originally  belonged.  The  Sng- 
]ish  character  itself  must  be  changed  ere 
Great  Britain  will  possess  a  counterpart 
to  the  HOiel  de  Cluny. 

Bignet  ringB  were,  at  an  early  day, 
adopted  as  the  evidence  both  of  nobility 
and  anthority.  Then  they  soon  gained 
ft  commerdal  value,  and  every  leading 
tradesman  had  "  his  mark "  upon  bis 
hand,  that  it  might  be  used  when  re- 
quired as  his  t^nature.  Two,  preserved 
in  tbe  Lundesboro'  collection.afford  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  these  really  serviceable  rings. 
No.  1  is  a  private  ^gnet  on  its  face,  with 


the  owner's  inltiBla  upon  its  ^d&  It  to 
of  green  and  red  enamel,  exqui^tely 
chased.  No.  3  is  a  real  commercial  sig- 
net. These  marks  varied  with  every 
owner,  and  were  as  peculiar  to  himself 
as  is  Che  modem  antograph  ;  tbey  were 
a  combination  of  initials  or  letter-like 
devicea,  fluently  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
or  a  conventional  sign,  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  sails  of  a  ship,  in  allusion  to 
Qieir  trading-vessels.  These  marks  were 
Vol.  L— 17. 


placed  upon  the  laales  of  merchandise, 
and  were  constantly  used  where  the  coat- 
armor  or  bodge  of  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man entitled  to  bear  arma  would  be 
placed. 

Of  the  renowned  qneens,  Eiliabeth  of 
England  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  interest- 
ing mementoes  are  preserved  in  the  shape 


of  rings.  Fig.  8  represents  tbe  gold  sig- 
net-ring of  Mary,  now  preserved  in  tho 
British  Museum.  Upon  the  Ihce  to  en- 
graved the  royal  arms  and  supporters  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  wiUi  the  motto 
IK  SKFiKS,  and  her  initials,  H.  R.  But 
the  most  curious  portion  of  the  ring  to 
the  inner  ude  of  the  seal,  as  shown  In 
tbe  cut,  where  A  crowned  monogram  to 
engraved,  which  might  have  been  an  un- 
solved enigma,  but  for  the  existence  in 
the  Stat«  Paper  OfiSce  of  a  letter  written 
by  Mary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
she  has  drawn  thto  identical  monogram 
after  signing  her  name.  Blr  Henry  Ellis, 
who  Srst  traced  out  this  curious  history, 
wrote:  "  It  to  clearly  formed  of  the  letters 
H  and  A  (for  Haiy  and  Albany),  and 
givee  countenance  to  the  opinion  that 
the  written  monogram  waa  intended  for 
Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  to  study;  the 
subsequent  creation  of  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Albany  in  Lord  Damley  nlllmately 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  enigma."  Eliza- 
beth's intease  dislike  to  the  Damley 
marriage  to  well  known,  as  she  endeavor- 
ed to  force  Mary  into  a  match  with  one 
of  her  own  favorites,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
TheWaterton  collection  boasts  a  gem 
of  no  Inferior  interest  In  connection  with 
Ihto  unhappy  marriage.  It  to  the  ring 
of  Henry,  Lord  Damley,   bnaband  to 
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Mjury  Queen  of  Scots.  On  the  bezel  it 
bears  the  two  initialB  M,  H.,  miited  by  a 
lover's  knot,  and  within  the  hoop  the 
name  engrayed  of  Heuri  L.  Daknlbt, 
and  the  year  of  the  marriage,  1565.  The 
cat,  Ag.  4,  thowB  the  &ce  of  the  ring, 
with  the  InitiBls ;  below4t  is  engrayed  a 
foe  tm&e  of  the  interior  of  the  ring  as 
a  plane  sorface. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  history,  and  that  of 
her  unfortunate  feyorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
has  a  tragic  stoiy  connected  with  a  ring. 
The  narratiye  is  popularly  known,  and 
may  be  briefly  told.  It  is  said  that  the 
queen,  at  a  time  when  she  was  most  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the  earl,  gaye  him  a 
ring,  with  the  assurance  that  she  would 
pardon  any  fault  of  which  he  might 
be  accused  when  he  should  return  that 
pledge.  Long  after  this,  when  he  was 
condemned  for  treason,  she  expected  to 
zeceive  this  token,  and  was  prepared 
to  grant  the  promised  pardon.  It  came 
not  The  queen  was  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  ceased  to  care  for 
her,  and  pride  and  Jealousy  consigned 
him  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  the 
earl  had,  in  the  last  extremity  of  despair, 
intrusted  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham, wife  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
an  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  Essex,  who 
ft>rbade  his  wife  to  take  any  proceedings 
in  the  matter,  but  to  conceal  the  trust 
entirely,  and  secrete  the  ring.  When 
the  countess  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  she 
eent  for  her  royal  mistrees,  for  the  first 
time  told  her  guilt,  ^  and  humbly  im- 
plored mercy  from  Ood  and  forgiveness 
from  her  earthly  sovereign,  who  did  not 
only  refuse  to  give  it,  but  haying  shook 
her  as  she  lay  in  bed,  soit  her,  accom- 
panied with  most  fearfld  curses,  to  a 
higher  tribunal.**  Such  is  the  awftil  ac- 
count of  the  scene  by  Francis  Osborne. 
Dr.  Birch  says  that  the  words  used  by 
Elizabeth  were,  *'  Ood  may  forgive  you, 
but  I  never  can.**  It  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  proud  old  queen,  whose  regret  for 
the  death  of  Essex  could  not  be  quench- 
ed by  her  pride  and  lielief  in  his  ingrati- 
tude. A  confirmed  melancholy  settled 
upon  her;  she  died  lonely  and  broken- 
hearted. Thus  was  the  murder  of  Foth- 
eringay  avenged. 


This  ring  is  now  in  the  posee8Bio&  of 
the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  and  three 
views  of  it  are  here  engraved.  It  is  of 
gold,  of  extremely  delicate  workmanship 
throughout.  A  cameo  head  of  the  queen 
is  cut  on  hard  onyx  and  set  as  its  central 
jewel ;  the  execution  of  this  head  is  eft- 
the  highest  order,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  the  work  of  Yaierio  Y incentino,  aa 


Italian  artist  who  visited  England  and 
cut  similar  works  for  Elizabeth  and  Bur- 
leigh. It  is  one  of  the  most  minute  but 
the  most  powerftd  of  likenesses.  The 
hoop  of  the  ring  is  enriched  with  engrav- 
ing, and  the  under-surfkce  decorated  with 
floriated  ornament,  relieved  by  blue  en- 
amel. It  has  descended  from  Lady 
Frances  Devereux,  Essex's  daughter,  in 
unbroken  succession  from  mother  and 
daughter,  to  the  present  possessor.  Al- 
though the  entire  story  has  met  with  dis- 
believers, the  most  skeptical  must  allow 
that  whether  this  be  the  ring  or  not,  it  it 
valuable  as  a  woik.  of  art  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era. 

A  ring  possessing  even  greater  daim 
to  notice,  but  depending  for  its  appro- 
priation on  its  own  internal  evidence, 
purports  to  l)e  the  seal-ring  of  William 
Shakspeare,  and  was  found  Karch  16, 
1810,  by  a  laborer's  wife,  in  the  mill 


Fio.  6. 

dose  a^oiidng  Stratford-on-Avon  church- 
yard. It  passed  into  the  possession  of 
R  B.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  the  historian  of 
the  town ;  and  his  rister,  at  his  death, 
presented  it  to  the  museum  of  Shak- 
sperian  relics  formed  in  the  birthplace 
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of  the  poet.  It  is  of  gold,  weighing  Id 
durts ;  having  the  mitials  W.  S.  braced 
together  by  a  taseeled  cord;  the  only 
other  ornament  npon  the  ring  being  a 
band  of  pellets  and  lines  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bezeL 

Rings  were  at  this  time  an  almost  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  fit-out  of  a  gentle- 
man $  they  indicated  rank  and  character 
by  their  style  or  their  deyices.  Hence 
the  wills  and  inyentories  of  the  era 
abound  with  notices  of  rings,  many  per- 
sons  wearing  them  in  profusion,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  portraits  painted  at  this 
time.  The  Germans  particularly  delight- 
ed in  them,  and  wore  them  upon  many 
fingers,  and  upon  different  Joints  of  the 
fingers,  the  forefinger  especially — a  whim- 
sical custom  still  kept  by  theur  descend- 
ants. The  ladies  even  wreathed  them 
in  the  bands  of  their  head-dresser  Ra- 
beUia,  in  his  renowned  romance,  speaks 
of  the  rings  G^gantna  wore  because  his 
&ther  desired  him  to  *^  renew  that  an- 
cient mark  of  nobility.''  On  the  fore- 
finger of  his  left  hand  he  had  a  gold 
ring,  set  with  a  large  carbuncle ;  and  on 
the  middle  finger  one  of  mixed  metal, 
then  usually  made  by  alchemists.  On 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  he 
had  "  a  ring  made  spire-wise,  wherein 
was  set  a  perfect  balew  ruby,  a  pointed 
diamond,  and  a  Physon  emerald  of  ines- 
timable value.'* 

Italy  then  furnished  the  most  splendid 
and  tasteful  Jewelry — the  workmen  of 
Venice  exceeding  all  others.  The  Lon- 
desboro'  collection  supplies  us  with  a 
giacefhl  example,  Fig.  7.  The  claws 
support  the  setting  of  a  sharply-pointed 
pyramidal  diamond,  such  as  was  then 


Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 

ooyeted  for  writing  on  glass.  It  was 
with  a  similar  ring  Raleigh  wrote  the 
words  .  on    the  wmdow  pane — ^  Fain 


would  I  rise,  but  that  I  fear  to  fidl " — te 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  added — ''  If  thy 
heart  tail  thee,  do  not  rise  at  all ;"  an  im- 
plied encouragement  which  led  him  on 
to  fortune. 

In  Buigon's  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham  is  engrayed  the  wedding-ring  of 
that  eminent  merchant-prince.  **  It  opens 
horizontally,  thus  forming  two  rings, 
which  are  neyertheless  linked  together, 
and  respectively  inscribed  on  the  inner 
side  with  a  Scripture  posy.  Quod  Deu$ 
eonjurmt  is  engraved  on  one  half,  and 
Homo  non  MperH  on  the  other.'*  [See 
Fig.  8.] 

Such  rings  were  known  as  gimmel  or 
gimmal  rings,  the  word  being  derived 
firom  the  Italian  gemdUy  twins.  The  two 
making  one,  and  though  separate,  undi- 
visible,  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  wedding- 
rings.  '  Their  structure  will  be  best  un- 
derstood from  the  very  fine  specimen  in 
the  Londesboro'  collection,  Fig.  9.     The 


Fig.  9. 

ring,  as  dosed  and  worn  on  the  finger, 
is  shown  in  the  uppermost  figure.  It  is 
set  with  sapphire  and  amethyst,  the  elab- 
orate and  beautiM  design  enriched  by 
colored  enamels.  The  lower  figure  shows 
the  ring  parted,  displaying  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  fiat  side  of  each  section, 
which  is  also  enriched  by  engraving  and 
fiieUo, 

Dryden,  in  his  play  of  "  Don  Sebas- 
tian," describes  such  a  ring : 

"  A  cnrioiu  artist  wrought  them 
With  Joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceived ; 
Yet  they  were  both  each  other^s  counterpart*. 
(Her  part  had  Jvan  Inscribed,  and  hie  had  Zokfo  ; 
Yon  know  those  namea^TBro  theiiv),  and  in  tht 
inldat 
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A  heart  divided  in  two  luU?e«  was  placed. 
Now  if  the  rireta  of  those  rings  inclosed 
Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forged  this  lie : 
But  if  they  Join,  we  must  forever  part^* 

A  complete  illustration  of  this  passage 
of  the  poet  is  afforded  by  our  next  ex- 
ample from  the  same  collection,  Fig.  10. 


Fio.  10. 

It  also  illuBtrates  Dr.  Nares'  remark 
that  "gimmal  rings,  though  originally 
double,  were  by  a  further  refinement 
made  triple,  or  even  more  complicated ; 
yet  the  name  remained  unchanged.  So 
Herrick : 

"  Thou  sent'st  to  me  a  trae  love-knot ;  but  I 
Betnm  a  ring  of  Jimmals,  to  imply 
Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple  tye." 

This  ring  is  shown  as  it  appears  when 
dosed.  It  parts  into  three  hoops,  secured 
on  a  small  pivot,  as  seen  aboye;  the 
toothed  edge  of  the  central  hoop  forming 
an  ornamental  center  to  the  hoop  of  the 
ring,  and  haying  two  hearts  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  a  hand  is  afllxed  to  the  side  of  the 
upper  and  lower  hoop — ^the  fingers 
slightly  raised,  so  that  when  the  hoops 
are  brought  together,  the}*^  link  in  each 
other,  and  close  oyer  the  hearts,  securing 
aU  firmly. 

A  mechanical  ring  of  still  greater 
mystic  significance  Is  shown,  fig.  11,  and 


Fm.  11. 

is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  Londes- 
boro'  seriea     The  outside  of  the  hoop  is 


perfectly  plain,  and  is  set  with  a  ruby 
and  amethyst  Upon  pressing  these 
stones,  a  spring  opens,  and  discovers  the 
surface  covered  with  magical  signs  and 
names  of  spirits ;  among  them  Asmodiel, 
Nachiel,  and  Zamiel  occur,  a  similar 
series  occupying  the  interior  of  the  hoop. 
Such  a  ring  might  be  worn  without  sus- 
picion of  its  true  import,  looking  sim- 
plicity itself,  but  fraught  with  impious 
meaning.  It  was  probably  constructed 
for  some  Ghsrman  mystic  philosopher,  at 
a  time  when  students,  like  Faust,  devoted 
themselves  and  their  fortune  to  occult 
sciences,  believing  in  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  power 
given  to  man  to  control  the  unseen  worid 
of  spirits. 

The  "  plain  gold  ring  "  of  matrimony 
was,  at  that  time,  (A.  D.  1600,)  generally- 
inscribed  with  a  "  posy  "  of  one  or  two 
lines  of  rhyme.  Two  specimens  are  here 
engraved.      Fig.  12  is  formed  like  the 


Fio.  is. 
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badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with 
the  buckle  in  front,  and  the  motto  of 
the  Order  outside  the  hoop ;  inside  are 
the  words :  "  111  win  and  wear  you.** 
The  ordinary  form  of  ring  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13,  and  is  Inscribed,  '*  Let  Likinge 
laste.**  They  were  invariably  inscribed 
innde  the  hoop.  Thus  Lyly,  in  his  "  Eu 
phues,**  1597,  addressing  the  ladies,  hopes 
they  will  favor  his  work,  "  writing  their 
judgments  as  yon  do  the  posies  in  your 
rings,  which  are  always  next  to  the  fin- 
ger, not  to  be  seen  of  him  that  holdeth 
you  by  the  hand,  and  yet  known  by  you 
that  wear  them  on  your  hands.**  Such 
jingling  rhymes  were  in  great  request, 
and  exerted  the  ingenuity  of  poetasters 
and  small  wits.  They  are  generally  in 
double,  seldom  in  triple  lines  of  rhyme. 
The  six  following  posies  are  selected  as 
good  examples  of  the  average  inspirations 
of  ring-poets : 

"  Seithe  God  hath  wrought  this  choi<$e  in  thee, 
So  Ihune  thyselfe  to  comfonrth  mee.^* 

"United  hearts  death  only  parts.'* 

'^  Let  ns  share  in  Joy  and  care.** 
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"  A  MthAil  wUg  prcMnath  lift." 

"  God  dMraed,  »  m  igTHd." 

*'  Lore  and  lln  hkpplli." 

The  cnalam  of  thus  InRcriblng  rings 
condnued  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Tb«re  Is  a  sloiy  told  of  Br. 
JotaD  ThoniBB,  Bishop  of  Llncola,  in  ITfiS, 
that  he  Inscribed  his  fourth  wife's  ring 
with  these  words : 

"If  I  rorrlTfl,  111  nuka  theni  Bv*." 

The  most  &med  rings  whose  tiodlea 
were  need  as  recepUCles  for  relics  or  poi- 
sons must  be  mentioned.  One  of  these 
belonged  lo  Ciesar  Borgia,  the.  son  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  both  adepts  in  poi- 
soning. A  grasp  from  the  hand  wearing 
this  ring  Insured  a  Teiy  slow,  but  cer- 
tain, death  ;  it  contained  a  virulent  poi- 
son, which  found  vent  through  a  small 
spike,  pressed  out  by  a  spring  when  the 
hand  was  grasped,  and  which  was  so 
slight  in  Its  operaUon  as  to  ))e  scarcely 
feit,  and  not  uaDally  noticed  by  the  per- 
son wounded  during  the  excitement  of 
the  hearty  friendship  so  well  dmnlated. 
When  conspiracies  against  the  life  of 
William  of  Orange  were  rlfb  under  the 
influence  of  the  court  of  Spain  [droa 
15S3],  the  unworthy  son  of  Count  Eg- 
mont "  had  himaelf  undertaken  to  destroy 
the  prince  at  his  own  table  by  means  of 
poison  which  he  kept  concealed  in  a  ring. 
Saint  Aldegonde  (bis  Mend  and  coun- 
selor) was  to  have  been  taken  off  in  the 
same  way,  and  a  hollow  ring  filled  with 
poison  was  said  to  have  been  found  In 
Egmonts  lodgings."* 

^te  exquisitely  elaborated  designs 
adopted  during  the  sixteenth  and  seren- 
teenlh  centuries  for  the  Venetian  rings, 
and  the  beauty  of  settings  used,  have  nerer 
been  surpsBsed,  Take,  for  instance,  the 
*  following :  have  TlOany,  or  Ball,  Black 
A  Co.,  any  thing  more  beaudi^Il  In  all 
their  elegant  caaeaf  Tig.  14  la  set  with 
three  stones  in  raised  bezels ;  to  their 
bases  are  affixed,  by  a  swivel,  gold  pend- 
ent onuiments,  each  set  with  a  garnet ; 
as  the  hands  move  these  pendents  All 
about  the  linger,  the  stones  glittering  in 
the  moremenL     This  &8hlon  was  evi- 


dently borrowed  from  the  East,  where 
people  delight  In  pendent  ornaments, 
and  even  affix  them  to  arilcles  of  utiliiy. 
Fig.  1$  la  a  ring  of  ^ver,  of  East  Indian 
workmanship,  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
one  of  their  most  ancient  temples ;  to  its 
cento-  are  afOzed  btmchee  of  pcar^haped 
hollow  drops  of  silver,  which  Jingle  with 
a  soft  low  n 


•  Hotln'*  "Rlu  of  ths  Dnteb  Rgpnbllc" 
Am  alu  SmaWt  MoDthl;  Itor  Fabnurr ;  Ait. 
-  WItllam  or  Onng*." 
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The  eastern  tale  of  "  The  Fish  and 
the  Ring,"  invented  thousands  of  yean 
since,  has  survived  to  our  own  day,  and  Is 
still  related  and  believed.  In  the  church 
at  Stepney,  England,  is  a  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Rebecca  Beny.who  died 
1696,  in  whose  coat-ofarros  a  fish  and 
an  annulet  appear.  She  has  hence  been 
suppoeed  the  heroine  of  a  once  popular 
ballad,  the  scene  of  which  Is  l^d  in  York- 
shire, euUtled  "The  Cruel  Knight,  or 
Fortunate  Farmer's  Daughter,"  which 
narrates  how  one  of  knightly  rank,  In. 
pas^g  a  village,  beard  the  ciy  of  a  wo- 
man in  travail,  and  was  told  by  a  witch 
that  he  was  predoomed  to  marry  that 
girl  on  her  arrival  at  womanhood.  The 
knight,  in  deep  disgust,  draws  a  ring  fh)m 
hb  flnger,  and  casting  it  into  a  rapid 
river,  vows  he  will  never  do  so  unless 
she  can  prodace  that  ring.  Afler  many 
years  a  fish  is  brought  to  the  fanner'a 
daughter  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  she  finds 
the  ring  in  its  stomach,  eoablhig  her  to 
win  a  titled  husband,  who  no  longer 
fights  against  his  fate. 

Memorial  rings  were  mmeUmes  made 
to  contain  a  portrait — the  stone  not  un- 
f^equently  concealing  the  likeness.  Fig.  19 
is  still  extant  It  was,  apparently,  made 
tor  some  devoted  follower  of  the  fortunes 
of  Charles  I,  when  such  devotion  was 
equivalent,  if  discovered,  to  a  death-war- 
ranL  A  table-cut  diamond  is  set  within 
an  oval  rim,  acting  as  a  lid  to  a  small 
case,  opening  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
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rerealing  a  portrait  of  Chuies,  executed 
in  enamel.  The  face  of  tbe  ring,  its  back, 
and  Bide  portlona  of  the  shank,  are  dec- 
orated with  engrared  acioU-wotk,  flUed 


in  with  black  enamel.  "  Relics  "  of  this 
kind,  are  consecrated  bj  much  liigber  as- 
eociations  than  what  the  mere  cnist  of 
time  bestows  upon  tbem ;  and  even  were 
Ihey  not  suffl<dently  old  lo  excite  the  no- 
tice of  tbe  antiquary,  tbey  are  well  de- 
serving of  attention  from  their  eztiibitlng 
"  memorials  of  feelings  wblch  must  ever 
command  respect  sod  admiration."  Hor- 
ace Walpole  had  among  bis  Yety  mlscel- 
laneons  gatherings  at  Btrawbeny  Hill, 
"one  of  the  onlj  seren  moarnlng  rings 
giren  at  the  Imrial  of  Charles  I.  It  lias  the 
king's  head  in  minlBtare  l>ehind  a  death's 
hesd ;  between  tbe  letters  C.  R.  the  mot- 
to, '  Prepared  be  to  tbllow  me.' " 

A  much  more  lugubrious  memorial  Is 
ftimtshed  In  Fig.  17.  Two  figures  of 
skeletons  sarronnd  the  finger  and  sup- 
port a  small  sarcophagus.  The  ring  is 
of  gold  enameled,  tbe  skeletons  being 
made  slill  more  bldeoos  hy  a  covering 
of  white  enamel  The  lid  of  the  sarco- 
phagus is  also  enameled,  with  a  Haltese 
croea  in  red,  on  a  black  ground  studded 
with  gilt  hesHs  This  lid  is  made  to  | 
slide  off,  and  display  a  very  minute  skele- 
ton lying,  within. 

These  doleful  decorations  first  came 
into  fkvor  and  &shlon  at  the  obsequlons 
'court  of  France  when  Diana  of  Polctlers 
became  the  mistress  of  Beniy  IL  At 
that  time  she  was  a  widow,  and  In  mourn- 
ing ;  BO  black  and  irhlte  became  feahlon- 
sblo  colors;  Jewels  were  formed  like 
flineral  memorials;  golden  ornaments 
shaped  like  coffins,  holding  enameled 
sketetoDB,  hung  fWim  the  neck  ;  watcbea 
made  to  fit  in  little  silver  skulls  were  at- 
tached to  the  waists  of  tbe  deidzenB  of  a 


court  that  had  alternate  indulged  in 
pro&nlty  or  piety,  but  who  mourned 

These  death's  head  rings  wera  tot 
commonly  wom  by  the  middle  classes  in 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  siiteentb  and  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  ; 
pardcularly  by  such  as  affected  a  respect- 
able gravity.  Luther  used  to  wear  a  gold 
ting,  with  a  small  desLh's  bead  in  enamel, 
and  these  words:  "Mori  stepe  cogita" 
(think  oftofdesth);  round  the  seldng  was 
engraved,  ''0moi3,ero  mors  tna"  (Death, 
I  will  be  thy  death).  This  ring  la  preserved 
at  Dresden.  Bhakapeare,  in  his  Lot^t  La- 
bor Lott  (Act  y,  scene  S),  makes  bis  Jesting 
courtier,  Blron,  compare  tbe  cotmtenance 
of  Bolofemes  to  "a  death's  Ikce  In  a 
ring."  A  aimilar  ring,  it  Is  known,  was 
worn  by  one  of  Sbakspeare's  fellow- 
townsmen. 

Becurring  to  the  eastern  nations,  In 
whose  eyes  Jewelry  ulways  has  fbund 
great  Ikvor,  we  find  that  the  Indians  pre- 
ter  rings  with  Iai;ge  fioriated  fkces,  spread- 
ing over  three  fingers  like  a  shield.  When 
made  fbr  tbe  wealthy  In  massive  gold, 
tbe  flower  leaves  are  of  cut  Jewels,  but 
the  humbler  classes,  who  equally  lore 
display,  are  content  wltb  tbem  ,in  cast 

A  triplicate  of  Hoori^  rings  will  en- 
able ns  to  nndentand  their  peculiaritiea. 
Fn.  1&  Fu.  IB. 


Fig.  18  has  s  large  circular  ftce,  oompoaed 
of  a  duster  of  small  bosses,  set  with  flra 
circular  turquoise,  and  four  rubles  ;  the 

*  Bcbra  wa  n»id*nui   the  old    eoartlan  of 

Fnincs,  ws  mult  remsmber  Hut  It  li  bal  ■  ntj 
tew  Jt*ti  B«i  alnn  II  ni  Iha  IkahloD  for  toooc 
men  In  Uli  caDDtrT  to  weu  Kmrf-pliM  tai  tblii 
■lud>  like  !kiilli,  sod  rlDgi  with  ikullaud  erou. 
Iioae* !    Thla  gfautlj  decoration  wu  adopted 

at  eootormlBK  to  utj  last*  or  nscanltj. 
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center  belDg  a  (urquoiM,  vith  a  rabj  and 
tniquolse  alternating  round  IL  The  ting 
is  of  ailTer.  It  is  in  the  Londeaboro' 
coUectlOD,  u  iB  Fig.  19,  another  lilver 
ring  set  with  an  octangular  bloodstone, 
with  a  drcnlar  torquoise  on  each  dda 
Vig.  30  is  a  dgnet  ring,  bearing  the  name 
of  Its  ariglna]  owner  engraved  on  t.  cor- 
nelifui.     This  aiso  is  of  ^ver. 

The  modem  Egyptian!  indulge  greatly 
in  flnger-rings.  The  wl&  of  the  poorest 
peasant  vlll  cover  hw  hands  with  them, 
though  they  b«  mly  set  in  pewler,  dec- 
orated with  gems  of  colored  glaea,  and 
not  worth  a  penny  each.  For  ladles  of 
the  higher  class  Teiy  pretty  rings  ure  de- 
dgned.  One  of  them  is  here  engraved 
(Fig.  23),  from  an  original  porchased  by 


Tw-U.  na-tt. 

the  author  in  Oalro.  It  Is  a  dmple  hoop 
of  twined  gold,  to  which  Is  appended  a 
seriei  of  pendent  omamenla,  consisting 
of  small  beads  of  coral,  and  thin  plates 
of  gold  cat  to  represent  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  As  the  hand  moves,  these  orna- 
ments play  about  the  finger,  and  a  very 
brilliant  effect  might  be  produced  if  dia- 
monds were  used  in  the  pendents.  Fig. 
31  ia  the  ring  commonly  worn  by  the 
middle  class  Egyptian  men.  They  are 
nanally  of  ^ver,  set  with  mineral  stones, 
and  an  valued  as  the  mann&ctnre  of  the 
dversmiths  of  Mecca,  that  sacred  city 
being  supposed  to  exert  a  holy  influence 
(m  ail  the  wwk»  it  originates. 

Then  is  alao  a  corioos  ring,  with  a 
double  "  keeper,"  worn  by  Egyptian  men, 
as  shown  in  Fig  BS.  It  is  composed  en- 
tiiely  of  common  cast  ^ver,  set  with 
mineral  stona  The  loi^ermoet  keeper 
of  twisted  wire  Is  flnt  pat  on  the  finger, 
then  fbllowB  the  ring,  the  second  keeper 
li  then  faron^  down  upon  It ;  the  two 


being  held  by  a  brace  which  passes  at 
the  back  of  Uie  ring,  and  g^ves  securi^ 
to  the  whole. 


Via.  n. 
At  the  commeocemeut  of  the  present 
century,  "  harlequin-ringa  "  were  taibion- 
able.  They  were  so  called  becauM  sA 
round  with  varinu sty-colored  stones,  in 
some  way  resembling  the  motley  costume 
of  the  hero  of  pantomime.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded "  negard-rings,"  the  stones  se- 
lected BO  that  the  initial  of  the  name  of 
each  spelt  altogether  the  word  nyonl, 

thOS: 


A.— Amethrit. 

■-Bnbr, 

I>~DlUDDIld. 

These  pleasing  and  agreeable  ffogtt  f 
amiUe  originated  with  the  French  Jewel- 
ers, and  were  soon  made  to  spell  proper 
names.  Where  precious  stones  conld  not 
be  obtained  with  the  necesaary  Inilial, 
mineral  stones,  such  as  lapu^MvU  and 
tarde  anti^[\it^  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. These  rings  are  now  occasionally 
made.  The  Frincesa  Aleiandn  of  Walea 
is  said  to  possess  one  having  the  feofiliar 
name  of  the  Prince,  "  Bertie,"  spelt  thus 

We  presume  that  our  "  shoddy  "  fblks  - 
whose  peraons  blaze  with  diamonds  and 
oonucale  with  precious  metals,  will  not 
be  long  in  adopting  Ibia  new  idea:  the 
only  difOculty  will  be  to  find  the  stones 
whose  flnt  letters  combined  will  speQ 
Folly  Ann  Btnbba,  Phmblana  Rx(>y, 
Betsy  Hahaly  Jinks,  etc  But,  as  Yan- 
kee Ingenuity  is  equal  to  squeezing  lem- 
onade ont  of  a  turnip,  "  shoddy  "  need 
not  despair :  "  predous  atones "  can  be 
Mwntef  fbr  their  use. 
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TOM  BLAKE. 

BEN  Bummer-cloudB  BaSl  o*er  the 
prairie, 

Like  shadows  that  dance  in  their  wake, 
Though  I  try  to  be  wise  and  be  waiy, 
My  thoughts  are  pursuing  Tom  Blake. 

They  tell  me,  "  he*s  worth  not  a  penny,'* 
That  "to  love  him  is  quite  a  mbtake ;'' 

I  know,  as  to  wealth,  if  Td  any, 
Td  freely  divide  with  Tom  Blake. 

But  wealth  can  be  gathered  forever, 
It  lies  on  the  land  and  the  lake ; 

But,  if  they  compel  us  to  sever. 
There's  never  another  Tom  Blaka 

I  care  not  though  others  may  scorn  him, 
Td  frown  on  them  all  for  his  sake. 

For  the  Qraoes  combine  to  adorn  him — 
Love  lives  in  the  glance  of  Tom  Blake. 

The  passion  now  heaving  my  bosom 
Is  wild  as  the  winds  on  the  lake. 

And  still  they  cry,  **  Fanny,  refuse  him," 
When  who  could  1  love  but  Tom  Blake  ? 

Alas  I  for  the  fiite  of  poor  woman  I 
Alas  I  for  the  steps  she  may  take  I 

My  heart,  with  a  love  that  is  human, 
Devotedly  clings  to  Tom  Blake. 

Sometimes  we  wed  to  our  sorrow. 
And  sometimes  we  wed  thro'  mistake ; 

But,  if  he  should  kill  me  to-morrow. 
To-day  1  would  marry  Tom  Blake  I 


THE   CONVICT'S  WIFE. 

Hfl^  father  was  Wel^  and  his  mother 
Provencal,  each  with  a  strong  na- 
tural passion  and  national  accent,  so  that 
the  wonder  is  he  did  not  turn  out  even 
worse — this  Jules ;  for  the  slow-brewing 
purpose  of  the  north  and  the  quick,  ex- 
plicit impulse  of  the  south  mix  in  breed, 
like  beer  and  Burgundy  in  the  brain, 
with  bad  result  He  was  shoved  out 
into  life,  like  a  poor  little  scape-goat  of 
a  pawn,  by  players  who  soon  abandoned 
the  game,  and  he  grew  up,  no  one  knew 
why  or  how ;  having  no  inheritance  but 
his  humanity,  and  no  protection  but  the 
blind  instinct  which  seethes  among  the 
child-spawn  of  ciftes  and  makes  men 


and  women  at  last  of  horrid  larva.  At 
twenty-one  he  sailed  from  Bremen  for 
America,  a  gay,  ready,  ardent  fellow,  his 
wits  sharp  and  morals  dull  in  proportion, 
his  emotional  nature  so  criss-crossed  by 
the  strife  he  had  had  for  a  crust  to  live 
by,  tbat  nothing  had  yet  cut  through  the 
coating  and  traced  an  impression  on  it^ 
and  his  whole  character  shifting  and  un- 
settled as  mercury  waiting  for  the  amal- 
gam of  events  to  fix  it  which  way  might 
be. 

At  sea,  Jules  met  his  destiny,  in  the 
form  of  a  woman — a  little  fair-faced 
German,  called  Bertha  Ruhl ;  a  girl  who 
was  coy  in  lifting  her  eyes  and  giving 
her  word,  and  who  needed  patient  wooing 
put  into  plain  words.  She  was  every 
way  Jules'  opposite;  the  salient  points 
of  one  character  filled  the  lack  of  the 
other,  where  their  combined  decisions 
met 

Jules'  love  was  a  strange  experience. 
It  contained  all  those  elements  for  whidi 
he  had  found  no  other  expression ;  the 
reverence  of  religion,  the  trust  of  child- 
love,  the  ardor  and  ecstaqr  of  a  man. 
The  crowded  ship  was  like  a  heaven  to 
him ;  the  tedious  passage  only  too  short, 
for  its  end  was  to  bring  separation ;  for 
Bertha  was  prudent  as  well  as  fond,  and 
Jules  was  forced  to  agree  that  they 
should  not  many  until  he  had  made  a 
home.  The  plan  he  formed  was  to  set- 
tle upon  and  dear  western  land.  He 
had  some  money,  shrewd,  supple  per- 
ceptions, a  wiry,  well-knit  fi^e,  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  eager  love,  to  be- 
gin with.  Enough.  It  is  hard  to  think 
that  a  man  with  Ihat  much  to  start  up- 
on should  have  come.  Justly,  to  serve 
a  ten  years'  term  in  State  Prison ;  should 
be  slinking  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bare  branches,  peering  about  him  with 
feverish  eyes,  like  a  man  used  to  being 
watched ;  starting  as  the  snow  crunched 
under  his  unsteady  feet,  and  once  in  a 
while,  stopping  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
his  face,  although  it  was  a  bitter  cold 
night,  and,  above  all,  bearing  about  liim 
the  disgracing  look  of  a  man  who  dai« 
not  raise  his  head  among  other  men — the 
brand  which  the  convict,  who  feels  his 
crime,  can  not  get  rid  of — as  Jules  wsa 
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It  was  New  Year's  Eve.  He  had 
been  out  of  prison  a  month,  waiting  in 
a  hopeless,  dreaiy  way  for  a  chance  to 
earn  some  other  clothes  than  those  he 
brought  out  with  him  ;  to  give  his  hair 
and  beard  time  to  grow ;  to  wear  off,  as 
it  were,  some  of  those  motley  stains  of 
confinement  before  he  was  seen  by — by 
any  one  who  knew  him. 

He  was  near  his  home  all  the  while, 
near  his  wife — ^for  he  had  home  and  wife, 
both ;  or  rather — ^he  clasped  his  hands 
hopelessly  to  his  head  as  the  thought 
came — he  had  had  them.  He  crawled 
along  the  edge  of  the  oak  coppice,  stop- 
ping, shaking,  so  that  he  held  by  the  low 
branches  beside  him,  staring,  in  a  kind 
of  frenzy  at  a  wreath  of  smoke  that 
rose  from  a  house  in  a  clearing  before 
him.  Ten  years  I  The  thought  of  them 
aged  him  more  than  the  years  themselyes 
liad  done.  The  chance  of  what  they 
might  have*  forfeited  clogged  his  soul  1 

When  Jules  had  come  off  shipboard, 
he  had  followed  his  plan  of  going  to  the 
fiir  west,  had  diosen  his  land,  put  up  a  log 
house  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  ax,  and 
begun  the  work  which  was  to  win  Ber- 
tha. A  period  of  sober  digging  and  delv- 
ing followed.  The  slow  winters  slipped 
away,  and  each  spring  there  were  the 
more  cleared  acres  for  the  summer  sun 
to  ripen  the  grain  in.  The  implacable 
seasons  did  their  work,  and  Jules  his. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  harvest,  the  form 
was  half  paid  for,  and  Bertha  and  he 
were  married.  Jules  had  expended  the 
energy  of  two  common  men ;  he  had 
striven  early  and  late,  had  been  even  nig* 
gardly  in  his  personal  economies,  ascetic 
in  his  self-denials ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  naturally  pleasure-loviug  and 
extravagant,  he  liad  done  it  all  easily,  as 
he  had  afterward  done  worse— for  Ber- 
tha's sake. 

Bertha  had  hardly  been  behind  her 
lover  in  thrift,  during  their  probation. 
Indeed,  tlirift  was  her  principle  as  it  was 
Jules'  impulse.  Besides  tlie  wealth  of 
her  womanly  management,  she  brought 
with  her  fiimitute,  which  was  to  quite 
transform  their  rude  home,  and  establish 
for  them  a  pioneer  aristocracy,  in  appear- 
ances.    She  had  her  six  silver  teaspoons, 


a  substantial  carpet  for  the  best  room, 
patch-work  quilts  and  linen  sheets,  with 
muslin  curtains  deftly  flowered,  in  old 
country  style,  by  her  own  fingers.  She 
was  a  comely  little  body ;  round,  white- 
skinned,  active,  even-tempered ;  strong 
and  masterly  with  her  work,  punctual — 
so  that  the  neighbors  said  that  Bertha's 
dinner-bell  was  good  as  a  sun-dial ;  and 
Jules,  watching  wonderingly  her  handi- 
ness  and  economy,  began  to  think  he 
should  have  been  worth  as  much  again 
as  at  present,  had  he  been  married  five 
years  earlier. 

His  poor,  tossed  life  lulled  itself  with 
happiness.  Comfort  was  an  apocalypse 
to  him,  and  Bertha  a  perpetual  study  of 
beauty  and  delight  He  no  more  be- 
lieved that  there  was  another  woman  like 
her  in  the  world,  another  man  as  blessed 
as  himself,  than  he  believed  that  one  day 
his  own  deed  would  put  an  impassable 
barrier  between  him  and  her.  He  for- 
got the  miserable  sufferings  of  his  child- 
hood and  the  almost  superhuman  toil  of 
his  youth,  and  felt  that  his  &te  had  been 
an  exceptional  felicity. 

The  short  winter  days  which  followed 
their  marriage,  slipped  away  like  sand 
through  the  fingers,  and  it  was  early  in 
April,  when  that  delicious  earthy  smell 
fills  the  air,  and  the  ground  seems  to 
throb  with  a  warm  instinct  of  production, 
and  the  twilights  are  long,  purple  and 
fi^grant  The  Qriffins,  who  seemed, 
somehow,  predestinedly  forehanded,  had 
a  new  milch  cow  in  advance  of  their 
neighbors,  and  Bertha  had  gone,  after 
supper,  to  carry  a  pail  of  milk  to  a  far- 
mer's wife,  whose  children  were  sick. 
Jules — always  uneasy  if  she  was  out  of 
his  sight,  made  a  pretense  of  looking 
through  the  wood  for  a  stray  heifer,  and 
coming  out  to  the  road  presently,  sal 
balancing  himself  on  the  fence,  and  wait- 
ing for  her  return.  He  saw  her  coming 
soon.  There  was  a  young  moon  hang- 
ing &int  and  silvery  in  the  sky^  whose 
slant  rays  struck  the  little  tin-pail  which 
she  carried ;  and  he  waited,  his  heart 
bounding  with  happy  thoughts,  for  her 
approach.  He  was  about  to  spring  down 
to  meet  her  when  he  saw  that  there  waa 
a  man  dose  behind  her,  and,  with  % 
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gnawing  twinge  of  Jealousy,  that  it  was 
Abel  Gkoth.  GhurtU  was  a  neighbor,  and 
a  richer  &rmer  than  Jules,  haying  had 
more  capital  to  work  with,  and  more 
practical  knowledge.  He  was  a  young 
man,  also ;  Jules  and  he  had  been  fietst 
friends  formerly,  consulting  one  another 
continually.  But  since  Jules*  marriage, 
yisitors  had  seemed  half  like  intruders, 
and  he  had  not  been  oyer-oordial  to 
Abel;  particularly  as  the  young  man 
had  been  pretty  Aree  in  admiring  his  wife, 
and  expressing  his  enyy  of  his  fHend^s 
good  luck  in  getting  such  a  one — com- 
pliments Jules^  hot  blood  did  not  relish ; 
and  it  gaye  him,  as  I  said,  a  cold,  numb 
feeling  to  see  him  in  Bertha's  company. 
A  moment,  though,  showed  him  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  Garth's  presence. 
She  stepped  iiUiely  and  quickly  along,  a 
firsgment  of  song  rippling  across  her 
wvm,  Ircsh  lips.  She  wore  no  bonnet, 
and  the  air  had  grown  suddenly  chilly. 
Just  at  that  moment  she  unpinned  the 
little  shawl  she  wore,  and  moyed  to 
throw  it  oyer  her  head.  As  she  lifted 
her  arms,  Abel  sprung  a  step  fbrward, 
caught  her  about  the  waist  and  kissed 
her  mouth.  Frightened  and  bewildered. 
Bertha  extricated  herself  from  his  clasp, 
and  confronting  him,  cried  out,  as  she 
recognized  him: 

*'  How  dare  you,  Abel  Garth  f* 

His  face  was  still  close  to  hers. 

"  Bertha,"  he  began. 

But  Bertha — ^her  neryes,  which  had 
quiyered  a  moment,  strung  again — ^gaye 
him  a  quick  blow  with  her  firm  little 
knuckles,  and,  waiting  for  nothing  fur- 
ther, bounded  away,  and  ran  till  she 
reached  home. 

Jules,  unnoticed,  neyer  stirred.  The 
bad,  forgotten  passion  of  his  boyhood's 
bad,  forgotten  life  swelled  within  him. 
He  was  dizzy  and  faint  with  agitation. 
He  was  so  wildly,  madly  Jealous  because 
another  man  had  dared  to  touch  the  lips 
of  his  wife,  that  the  man's  life  seemed  a 
trifling  expiaUon  for  the  deed ;  and  yet, 
though  he  murdered  Abel  in  his  heart, 
he  was  incapable  to  stir  his  hands ;  his 
frenzy  seemed  to  consume  his  strength. 
He  clenched  the  rail  of  the  fence  conyul- 
riyely;  his  teeth  chattered,  and  eyery 


limb  shook,  till  Abel  Gkirth,  after  an  in- 
stant, turned  back  the  way  he  had  come, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  Then  Jule^ 
unaccomplished  yengeance  curdled  in  his 
heart,  with  a  sediment  of  yenomous  ex- 
asperation. He  went  slowly  home,  and 
eyen  Bertha's  face  looked  changed  to 
him.  He  wss  bitterly  reticent,  and  gaye 
no  sign  of  what  he  had  seen  as  he 
brooded  upon  it  While  she,  after  a 
little  struggle,  yielded  to  a  woman's  com- 
mon horror  of  disturbance,  and,  treating 
the  matter  in  her  dear,  sensible  way,  as 
to  be  redeemed  through  her  own  digni^, 
was  silent  about  Abel's  act 

Jules  could  not  doubt  his  wife.  He 
realized  her  too  truly,  and  the  better  and 
longer  he  trusted  her  balanced  Judgment 
and  steady,  upright  heart,  the  more  he 
hated  the  man  who  had  dared  to  wrong 
them. 

The  plowing  and  planting  went  on; 
the  summer  ripened  and  waned,  bnl 
Jules  was  not  himselC  He  breathed 
tsinted  air,  ate  poisoned  fix>d ;  his  hap* 
piness  was  dashed,  and  he  sullenly  wait- 
ed for  the  compensation  of  reyepge  to 
bring  back  his  lost  peace. 

The  haryest  wss  yery  bountiful  Thr 
bams  were  filled  to  oyeiflowing,  and  Juaf 
before  the  time  for  the  threshing  to  begin 
he  went  out,  one  midnight,  trod,  with 
his  wretched  purpose,  oyer  the  road 
where  Abel  had  met  Bertha,  reliyed  whal 
he  had  suffered  in  that  April  dusk,  and 
neryed  with  its  remembrance,  fired 
Garth's  granaries.  The  lof%y  mows 
hissed  and  crackled;  a  great,  hollow, 
roaring  flame  swept  up  to  the  midnight 
sky,  and  the  year's  wealth  was  blotted 
out 

It  was  a  pitiful,  siUy  reyenge.  A  man 
of  common  Judgment  would  haye  count- 
ed consequenoes — ^the  arrest,  trial,  sen- 
tence, and  its  execution — all  of  which 
came,  of  course.  Jijdes'  counting  was 
done  afterward,  through  the  interminable 
years  of  imprisonment,  drudgery,  death- 
in-life,  which  followed,  and  not  all  fin- 
ished that  winter  night,  when  he  stole 
withhi  sight  of  the  home  he  had  forfeit- 
ed, and  shrunk  back  into  the  icy  woods. 

And  yet,  the  prison  had  not  degtadieA 
Jules  Griffin's  soul;  its  discipline  had 
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tempered  his  impatience,  its  solitude  had 
chastened  him ;  it  had  shaken  his  self- 
reliance,  and  taught  him — God.  He 
came  out' — ^perhaps  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  a  better  man — ^but  more 
available  for  a  worthy  life  than  he  had 
entered.  But  his  self-trust  was  shaken 
to  the  center.  He  needed  now  to  be 
trusted  and  encouraged  by  others.  But 
who  is  there  to  encourage  a  man  who 
has  herded  with  the  refhse  of  the  earth 
for  ten  long  years,  even  though  his 
struggling  soul  has  risen  aboye  his  cap* 
tlvity? 

"  Come  in." 

Bertha  Griffin  raised  her  pleasant  voice 
in  answer  to  a  tap  at  her  door,  and  a 
slight  flush  crossed  her  fiice  as  she  did 
sa  She  sat  alone  in  her  tidy  kitchen, 
by  the  firelight — a  fair,  comely  woman, 
with  a  youthfhl  freshness  about  her  face 
and  form,  although  she  was  no  longer 
young. 

The  room  seemed  to  be  saying  that  it 
was  New  Tear^s  Eve,  for  Bertha  had  the 
Faderland  love  for  the  season;  it  was 
her  unadmitted  sentiment — her  one  holi* 
day,  and  her  kitchen  walls  were  hung 
with  eveigreens,  making  deep  bays  of 
shadow,  against  which  the  glow  of  the 
firelight  broke  in  ruddy  outlines.  The 
q)eckle8s  pine  table  was  covered  with 
ftosty  cakes,  and  flaky  pies,  made  ready 
for  to-morrow,  and  a  little  tripod  on  the 
hearth  held  a  bright  saucepan,  in  which 
a  tumbler  or  more  of  spiced,  home-made 
wine  simmered  temptingly. 

Bertha's  needles  clicked  in  the  silence, 
as  she  knitted  away — Bertha  was  al- 
wajTs  busy — and  her  face  expressed  the 
complacent  thoughts  which  filled  her 
mind.  It  was  New  Year's  Eve;  she 
had  the  events  of  the  ending  year  on 
trial,  and  was  summing  a  satisfied  retro- 
spect of  crops  and  clearings,  increase, 
profits,  and  improvements. 

It  was  ten  years  since  the  shock  and 
horror  of  Jules'  fate  had  overtaken  her, 
and  durbg  those  years  she  had  managed 
the  farm  alone.  Few  women  would 
have  had  the  heart  to  have  undertaken 
such  a  work,  under  such  conditions. 
They  would  rather  have  stolen  away 
from  a  neighboitiood  where  such  a  dia> 


grace  had  fkllen  upon  them,  and  where 
every  child  could  say,  '*  She's  the  wife 
of  a  State-prison  bird."  Such  women 
might  have  Justified  their  husband's 
crime — for  even  a  crime  in  love's  cause 
is  often  dear  to  woman — as  Bertha  never 
thought  of  Justifying  Jules;  but  they 
would  not  have  had  the  courage  ui  con- 
front the  repeated  story  for  ten  years. 
Bertha,  however,  would  have  found  no 
consolation  in  flight  She  regarded 
Jules'  deed  with  astonishment,  and  with 
unmodified  censure.  She  had  intense 
respect  for  property,  and  no  appreciation 
of  recklessness  in  revenge.  She  was 
clear-headed  and  impartial;  no  senti- 
mentality tempted  her  to  think  hard  of 
the  Jury  who  condemned  her  husband, 
or  to  view  his  punishment  as  unjust  It 
was  hard  for  her ;  but  she  had  married 
"for  better,  for  worse,*'  regarding  the 
worse  as  possible  as  the  better,  and  when 
it  came,  she  simply  submitted.  She  Ihl 
led  a  busy,  wholesome  life,  these  ten 
years,  with  little  time  for  repinings,  for 
fkshioning  excuses,  fbr  upbraiding,  or 
lamenting.  Her  course  was  mere  acqui- 
escence, and  the  liberty  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter.  She  was  not  a  totally 
selfish  woman,  but  she  was  cool,  equable, 
Just — ^not  organized  to  suffer  keenly,  with 
no  absolute  needs,  unless  for  simple, 
material  comforts ;  one  whom  little  else 
than  a  lack  of  thrift,  and  want  of  suc- 
cess, would  have  rendered  utterly  misera- 
ble. A  clean  hearth,  a  cup  of  fhigrant 
tea,  a  sense  that  the  day's  duties  were 
being  done,  with  whatever  of  poetry 
there  might  be  in  her  nature  cropping 
out  in  bits  of  bright  effect,  which  made 
her  home  tasty,  her  dress  becoming  and 
neat — these  bounded  her  horizon. 

The  latch  was  lifted  when  Bertha  sai4 
«  C!ome  in,"  and  a  man  entered  the  room. 

"  Good-evening,"  he  said,  cheerfViIly. 

**  Ah,  Abel  F'  and  her  eyes  drooped  an 
instant  as  she  greeted  her  visitor,  *'  so 
you  didn't  go  over  to  the  christening 
party  r 

'Wo,"  he  answered,  rather  shortly, 
and  bring^g  a  chair  he  placed  it  beside 
hers,  before  the  fire. 

She  rose  then,  lit  a  candle  and  set  It 
on  the  shel£    Assho  sat  down  she  drew 
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her  own  chair  a  little  Airther  from  her 
guest's,  very  gently,  quite  unintentionally, 
one  might  have  supposed. 

*'  I  thought  you  might  be  lonely — New 
Year's  Eve,  so,"  he  said  next 

She  smiled. 

"  Tve  not  often  time  to  be  lonely,  yon 
know,  Abel,"  and  then,  as  though  the 
words  might  seem  churlish,  she  added, 
quickly :  "  You  were  very  good,  though, 
to  come  in — to  give  up  the  dance,  too." 

Abel  Garth's  eyes  fell,  and  he  answer- 
ed in  a  half-embarrassed  way : 

**  'Twas  nothing  to  give  up,  as  I  know," 
adding,  abruptly,  **  and  for  that  matter, 
there  isn't  a  place  on  earth  as  pleasant 
to  me  as  your  kitchen — ^when  you're  in 
it,"  with  an  attempted  lai^h  at  his  last 
words. 

'*  It  is  a  very  nice  kitchen,"  she  re- 
plied, gravely,  casting  her  eyes  on  the  fire. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  Abel 
Garth's  glance  stole  back  to  his  compan- 
ion ;  taking  in  the  trim  form,  the  smMl  , 
head,  coiled  with  its  compact  light- 
brown  braids,  the  plump,  busy  hands,  the 
string  of  gold  beads  around  the  full,  Mr 
throat: 

"  You  make  as  though  you  didn't  un- 
derstand me,"  he  said,  at  length,  speakmg 
huskily,  **but  you  know  well  enough 
what  I  mean,  Bertha  Griffin." 

*'  I  know  that  you  have  been  a  kind, 
good  neighbor  to  me,  Abel,  through  ten 
lonesome  years,"  she  answered,  compos- 
edly, with  even  less  sentiment  in  her 
tone  than  there  was  in  her  words.  *'  And 
that  you've  been  very  careful  what  you 
have  said  and  did,  or  I  never  could  have 
forgotten,"  and  she  looked  very  plainly 
at  him,  **  that  your  friendship  was  rather 
uimatural." 

The  num's  color  changed.  He  stretch- 
ed his  broad  right  hand  abruptly  out  on 
his  knee,  and  said,  unsteadily : 

"  I  would  give  that  right  hand.  Ber- 
tha Griffin,  to  be  able  to  take  back  that 
night's  act ;  yet  God  knows  there  was 
little  enough  harm  in  my  heart  when  I 
did  it— and  Jules  might  have  known," 
— ^his  voice  broke  down  and  his  features 
worked  nervously — **  When  I  think  of  it 
all,"  he  burst  out  again,  "  I  feel  as  oon- 
tempUble  as  a  snake.". 


She  listened  without  any  embarrass* 
meut ;  though,  strange  to  say,  through 
ten  years  of  association  this  topic  had 
never  been  talked  of  by  them  Before. 

"  It  is  no  good  thinking,  now,  how  it 
might  have  been  helped,"  was  her  an- 
swer, in  a  conclusive  tone. 

"  No — and  yet  Tve  always  felt  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me,  nothing  of  the  sort 
would  ever  have  happened.  And  it  seems 
as  though  I  owed  yon,  somehow,  some 
kind  of  ofibet  for  what  yon  have  been 
through;  some^" 

"  Your  own  loss  was  heavy,"  inter- 
rupted Bertha,  practical  and  conscien- 
tious to  the  last,  recurring  to  the  strug- 
gles which  it  had  cost  Abel  to  keep  his 
fiirm  after  the  loss  of  his  harvest 

^  But  you  know  yon  have  always  held 
me  aloof,"  he  continued,  in  a  half-ag- 
grieved way,  attending  to  his  own  train 
of  thought,  more  than  to  her  words ; 
**  you've  given  me  few  chances  for  doing 
you  favors,  op — ** 

'*  You  have  been  yery  kind,"  she  hi- 
terrupted  again,  as  though  she  would 
be  glad  to  change  the  subject 

**  You  are  very  cold  and  independent, 
Bertha,"  he  went  on ;  "  somethnes  Tre 
thought  you  didn't  even  want  my  friend- 
ship,"— ^he  hesitated  a  moment,  looking 
sideways  at  her  fiice,  and  added,  awk- 
wardly, '*  this  is  the  first  time  in  all  the 
ten  years  that  I  have  even  sat  down  in  a 
room  alone  with  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  quietly. 

As  if  her  monosyllable  was  encour- 
aging, he  asked : 

**  Bertha,  why  have  you  always  kept* 
me  off  so?" 

'*  Because  I  wouldn't  let  folks  gossip 
about  me,"  she  said,  promptly.  **  I  didn't 
mean  that  either  your  coming  too  often, 
or  not  coming  at  all,  should  give  them  a 
chance  to  say  that  Jules  had  any  reason 
for  hating  or  hurting  you." 

He  was  sharp  enough  to  like  her  an- 
swer. 

"  And  yet,  Bertha,  you've  been  free  all 
along  to  do  as  you  liked  about  such  thhigs. 
You  know  you're  noways  bound — " 

She  gave  him  a  swift  look. 

'*  I  mean  to  Jules,"  he  said,  determined 
to  explabi  himselt 
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"  No.  I  am  not  legally  bound  to  him, 
I  know/'  ahe  answered,  in  a  thoughtAil, 
undisturbed  tone. 

Abel  half  started  with  surprise  at  her 
composure.  It  rendered  him  bolder,  how- 
ever, and  he  said,  though  cautiously, 
watching  her  fkoe  for  the  effect  of  his 
words: 

"  He  must  hare  taken  It  for  granted 
that  you  look  at  it  that  way,  Bertha," — 
usmg  the  vague  terms  in  which  men  try 
to  say  what  they  half  tremble  at  saying. 

<«  Why  f  her  clear  voice  shook  a  little. 

*'It  is  a  month  now  since  his  time 
expired.*' 

"  Yes." 

**  And  he  has  not  come  to  you." 

She  winced,  but  it  was  imperceptible. 

'*  Something  has  delayed  him.  He 
would  come  of  course  to  his  &rm." 

"  You  do  not  suppose  he  would  claim 
it?"  asked  Abel  Garth,  with  some  scorn, 
*'  unless  he  felt  he  had  a  claim  to  you  f 

*"  Why  not  ?    The  fkrm  is  not  mine  P' 

"  It  is  a  poor  compensation  for  the  lot 
you  have  had." 

^  It  belongs  to  Jules,  nevertheless." 

Abel  Gkuth  rose  and  stood  before  the 
woman  he  was  talking  to.  His  patient 
fkce  worked  with  excitement,  and  his 
manhood  rung  out  in  his  voice : 

"  Thftt  may  be,"  said  he,  **  but  you, 
Bertha,  you  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  I 
ask  you,  here,  to  belong  to  me.  I  have 
waited  and  waited  to  say  this,  for  even 
if  you  would  have  listened  before,  t' would 
have  seemed  imfiur  to  Jules  to  have  asked 
you  to  give  him  up  when  he  couldn't 
get  to  you  to  speak  for  himself ;  and  I 
knew  you  wouldn't  do  an  unfair  thing  if 
I  would ;  so  I've  waited  and  waited,  even 
though  he  couldn't  have  complained  if  I 
hadn't.  But  I've  given  him  his  chance 
to  come  back  and  claim  you,  and  he 
hasn't  come.  If  he  had  come,  at  once, 
Bertha,  maybe  you'd  have  fblt  that  though 
the  law  didn't  give  you  to  him,  you 
couldn't  refuse  him.  But  now — what 
can  you  think  now  ?  Can  you  think  he 
cares,  Bertha  ?" 

**I  can  not  think.  This  is  strange 
talk,"  she  said,  in  a  vague,  apathetic  way, 
which  fHghtened  Abel,  being  so  imlike 
her. 


*'  Have  I  hurt  your  feelings,  Bertha  f ' 
he  asked. 

She  caught  her  breath. 

"  But  he  will  come,"  she  said,  with  as- ' 
surance. 

*'  And  if  he  does  ?  Do  you  love  him  ? 
Do  you  care  for  me?"  gasped  Abel 
Garth,  the  agony  of  his  suppressed  pas- 
sion wreaking  itself  at  last  in  hoarse, 
staggering  words.    . 

Bertha's  slight  agitation  subsided.  She 
listened  to  the  man  who  had  so  suddenly 
become  her  lover,  codlly — weighing  his 
words.  She  knew,  as  she  said,  that  she 
was  not  legally  bound  to  Jules,  and  still 
it  had  never  before  occurred  to  her  that 
she  could  marry  another.  When  the 
idea  presented  itself — through  Garth's 
proposal — it  excited  only  a  disposition 
to  Judge  which  was  the  more  proper — 
the  more  practicable  course.  It  did  not 
intensify  the  impression  she  had  long 
held  that  Abel  Gkirth  was  agreeable  to 
her  as  a  IHend.  After  a  moment  or  two 
of  thought,  she  said,  rather  equivocally : 

'*  You've  been  a  kind  neighbor,  Abel ; 
but  if  rd  thought  that  your  kindness 
came  fh>m  any  such  cause — ^as  this — " 
and  she  hesitated. 

Garth  was  watching  her  face.  He  had 
not  studied  it  so  long  for  nothing,  and  he 
divined  that  her  sense  of  honor  was  oppos- 
ing him  rather  than  any  other  motive. 
He  had  bten  silent  for  ten  years,  and  lie 
was  not  going  to  lose  his  one  chance  of 
winning  the  woman  he  loved  beyond  the 
whole  world,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  words, 
though  they  might  be  mean  words : 

"  A  kind  neighbor,  you  »^,  Bertha — 
well,  perhaps  I  have.  I  know  your  ways 
and  your  wants,  you  see;  when  folks 
have  worked  side  by  side,  as  it  were,  for 
ten  years,  they  get  to  understanding  one 
another.     Isn't  that  so  f ' 

"  It  may  be." 

Beyond  all  things.  Garth  was  patient, 
yet  her  indifference  nettled  him  a  little. 

'*  Do  you  think.  Bertha  Griffin,  that 
any  one  on  earth  understands  you  and 
would  try  to  suit  you  as  I  would  ?  Do 
you  think  hs  would,  after — after  where 
he's  been,  and  the  sort  he's  been  among  ? 
Would  the  ways  he's  been  used  to,  suit 
you,  do  you  think  f' 
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It  was  coarse  pleading,  but  Bertha 
looked  at  its  logic  and  not  at  its  texture, 
and  admitted  to  herself  that  the  aigu- 
*  ment  held.  Jules,  whom  she  bad  loved, 
would  come  back  to  her  hardened  and 
brutalized.  His  companions,  his  habits, 
the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed, 
were  keenly  repulsive  to  her  love  of 
quiet  order  and  decent  comfort  On  the 
contrary,  Abel,  as  he  said,  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  her  ways,  and  to  hu- 
mor them.  He  enjoyed  submitting  to 
her  mild  sway.     And — 

**  You  know  what  my  home  is.  Bertha. 
You  know  it's  an  easy  place  you'd  have 
to  fill.  I  haven't  lived  alone  till  my  beard 
is  grizady  for  nothing.  There's  money 
in  the  bank,  besides  the  fkrm  and  the  stock, 
all  free  from  debt ;  and  all  I  ask  of  you 
is  to  eijoy  it" 

•*  Yes — ^I  know  you're  well  off,  Abel." 
She  si^ed  fiuntly.  ''  You'd  better  have 
asked  some  of  the  young  ghrls  abont, 
what  you've  asked  me — they — ^" 

"  Never,"  he  said,  vehemently,  **  never 
another  woman  but  you  V 

Bertha  sighed  again.  She  had  had  a 
lonesome  life,  that  was  true ;  very  few 
enjoyments;  very  little  to  satisfy  her 
woman's  craving  for  tenderness  and  af- 
fection. Something  in  Abel's  words 
stirred  her  insUnctive  lon^ng  for  these, 
with  passionate  vitality.  Until  this  she 
had  not  stopped  knitting;  now  the  work 
fell  listlessly  in  her  lap,  and  she  leaned 
'  gently  back  in  her  chair,  and  thought ; 
while  Abel,  still  standing  before  her, 
searched  her  ikce,  and  felt  his  heart  leap 
at  its  unconscious  relaxation. 

Jules,  after  all,  was  half  unreal  to 
Bertha ;  the  few  months  which  followed 
their  marriage,  a  little,  dim  episode  in  her 
crowded  life.  For  ten  3rears  she  had 
thought  of  him  with  a  blush — ^with  a 
repetition  of  the  condemnation  which  his 
crime  had  first  awakened :  she  had  spoken 
of  him,  when  at  all,  with  reluctance ; 
her  recollection  of  him  had  become  sub- 
ordinate to  other  things;  while  Abel 
Gktfth  was  a  near  friend,  a  helpmate 
when  she  needed  him,  a  counselor,  a 
protector  if  she  cboee.  A  little  leap  of 
ambition,  too,  warmed  her  bretfst  as  she 
thought  of  his  prospering  ferm,  of  the 


indulgences  which  his  wife  might  com- 
mand. Involmitarily  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  met  those  of  her  suitor,  who 
was  not  slow  to  make  out  their  half-oon- 
cession.  He  bent  eagerly  forward  and 
gathered  her  idle  hands  into  his. 

A  strange  pang  shot  through  the  wo- 
man's heart  at  the  man's  warm  toueh. 
The  languid  sense  which  had  stirred 
within  her  revolted  against  its  appeaL 
She  shook  his  hands  off,  and  started  up, 
pale  and  agitated  with  the  tide  of  recol- 
lections pouring  suddenly  in  upon  her — 
recollections  which  lay  deeper  than  her 
common  daily  life-wants.  Why  had  he 
touched  her  hands  so  ?  No  one  had  a 
right  to  do  that  but  Jules  I  And  yet — 
she  had  Just  denied  that  Jules  had  any 
right  1  She  had  lied.  God  forgive  her, 
she  felt  now  thai  she  had  lied  I 

"  I  have  done  very  wrong,  Abel,"  she 
feltered.  "  I  don't  know  what  tempted 
me  to  listen  to  your  words." 

Qarth  had  shrunk  back.  Something 
in  Bertha's  fece  forbade  him  to  urge  his 
suit  further.  Her  change  was  one  of 
those  revulsions  whidi  the  commonest 
insight  perceives. 

^  You  mean  that  I  am  to  give  yoo  up 
for  good  and  all  f '  he  asked. 

"  Give  me  up  P'  she  cried  out ;  "  why 
Abel  Garth!" — she  buried  her  faoe  in 
her  hands,  sinking  with  shame ;  remem- 
bering her  husband,  her  love ;  his  kiss, 
his  wooing  I  Li  the  light  of  her  own 
womanly  purity  she  seemed  very  vile  to 
have  listened  to  another  man's  proposals. 

"I  am  as  much  his,"  she  said,  solemn- 
ly, **  as  ever  I  was  through  that  happy, 
happy  winter.  Heaven  help  me!  I 
have  done  worse  than  ever  Jules  did." 

She  sobbed  aloud.  Abel  Garth,  too, 
buried  his  face  in  hia  hands,  and  shook 
with  a  strong  man's  agony.  A  dim 
sense  of  self-reproach  smote  him,  and 
he  had  no  answer  to  make. 

"  It's  good-by,  then.  Bertha,  for  good 
and  all,"  he  said,  at  last,  stretching  oul 
his  hand.  "  I  shall  sell  my  farm  and 
go  on  to  California.  Perhaps  it's  better 
as  it  is;  and  yet" — ^he  struggled  with 
himself;  covetuag  some  little  tatter  of 
hope — "  if  he  should  itever  come-^  ha 
should  be  dead  ? — ** 
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8he  lifted  her  head,  and  raised  her 
eyes,  brimming  with  a  new  expression : 

*'  He  will  come  back,  Abel.  He  is 
not  dead ;  and  though  he  were,  I  should 
never  loye  nor  many  another  man.*' 

The  oak  logs  on  Bertha  Griffin's  hearth 
burnt  slowly  away.  The  broad  sheets 
of  flame,  whose  glare  had  lapped  the 
shadows  of  the  pine  wreaths  on  the 
wall,  shrank  into  dark,  spiral  flames,  and 
flickered  out  in  blue,  fitful  leaps;  the 
loigs  crumbled  into  a  solid  cone  of  glow, 
and  withered  under  a  gray,  ashy  blight 
The  kitchen  grew  cold.  The  clock  on 
the  shelf  struck  twelve.  The  year  was 
dead — the  candle  burnt  out  Bertha 
roused  from  her  long  abstraction  and 
shivered.  She  had  repeated  the  experi- 
ence of  her  whole  past  life  within  the 
last  two  hours ;  she  had  discerned  a  new 
dispensation,  and  seen  that  profit  and 
thrift  were  less  and  lower  than  love  and 
charity. 

She  got  up  and  walked  mechanically 
So  the  window.  The  young  moon  had 
long  since  set,  and  the  sharp,  sdntillant 
eyes  of  the  stars  shone  through  the  frosty 
New  Year's  Air.  Looking  without — 
not  yet  frilly  roused— on  a  sudden  her 
heart  bounded  with  a  wild  start,  and  her 
limbs  shook  beneath  her.  Under  the 
window,  stiff  and  lifeless  on  the  snow, 
lay  a  man's  form — ^without  asking,  her 
heart  felt,  volum! 

It  was  hardly  an  instant  before  she 
was  beside  him— chafing  his  cold  hands, 
kls^ng  his  icy  lips,  winning  back  his 
consciousness  with  tender  words.  .... 

An  hour  later,  Jules  Griffin  came  frilly 
back  to  life  and  recollection,  before  a 
bright,  fi^h  fire,  on  the  couch  heaped 
with  soft  pillows  before  it,  his  wife's 
arms  around  him,  her  cheek  pressed  to 
his. 

"  Oh,  Bertha,  can  you  take  me  back 
80  f '  he  asked,  wistfiilly. 

**  Jules,"  she  fiiltered,  choktaig  with 
tears,  ^you  will  hate  me  when  I  tell 
you — ^ 

**  I  know,  Berthar— " 

"  No,  no ;  you  can  not — ^ 

*^Yes  —  outside  there,  I  heard  and 
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-Oh,  Jules!— " 


"Bertha,  my  own  wife,  there  is  no 
fiiture  fidluie  when  love  survives  to  for- 
glva"  

The  yellow  New  Year  dawn  stole,  by 
and  by,  tlirough. 


"OUR  MESS." 

FEW  old  campaigners,  I  think,  will 
gainsay  the  excellence  of  that  unique 
little  French  contrivance  naturalized  in 
our  Quartermaster's  Department  as  the 
"shelter  tent,"  for  all  the  purposes  of 
an  army  engaged  in  active,  continuous 
warfiuv.  One  thing,  however,  some  of 
us  certainly  have  to  lay  to  its  chaige, 
and  that  is,  that  with  its  adoption  into 
our  service  "  our  mess  "  virtually  became 
a  thing  of  the  past  If  anywhere  it  still 
existed  during  the  latter  two  years  and 
more  of  the  war,  it  was  only  among  cer- 
tain of  the  officers,  or  else  at  posts  to- 
ward the  rear,  where  the  tame  and  little 
honored  requirements  of  garrison  routine 
were  better  served  by  continuing  the  use 
of  the  "  Sibley  "  or  the  "  bell  tent"  But, 
in  almost  eveiy  town  and  hamlet  of  the 
North,  at  least,  you  may  readily  find 
some  veteran  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  who  still  remembers  "  our  mess," 
and  with  an  ever  new  delight  loves  to 
dwell  upon  its  thousand  reminiscences. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  old  soldier 
who  does  not  kindle  and  sparkle  out  into 
genuine,  though  it  may  be  repressed,  en- 
thusiasm, when  you  talk  with  him  of  his 
army  experiences — ^his  privations  and 
sufferings,  his  marches,  battles,  and  tri- 
umphs— ^is  not  a  true  man.  He  has  in 
his  being  few  of  the  fibers  such  as  God 
uses  to  make  souls  out  of  Depoid  upon 
it,  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  he  is 
"  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils." 
Happily,  one  very  rarely  meets  with  so 
unnatural  a  phenomencm.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  every  man  and  stripling 
who  has  worn  the  army  blue  is  proud  of 
his  military  career.  When  you  touch  up- 
on it,  he  shows  a  spontaneity  of  heartiness 
that  is  really  invigorating.  Unconscious- 
ly, one's  fidth  in  human  nature  is  built 
up  and  strengthened  thereby,  and  sincerity 
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•eeiDB  a  yirtue  more  easily  belieyed  in. 
ESyeiy  one  has  remarked  in  some  notable 
specimens  of  the  stupid  and  inert  yolun- 
teer,  that  when  they  come  home  from  the 
war,  rich  in  a  new  and  wide  range  of  ex- 
perience, they  hardly  ever  seem  to  be  with- 
out a  proud  realization,  to  some  extent,  of 
what  that  i^ork  is  which  they  have  helped 
to  accomplish.  Though  illy-defined,  per- 
haps, there  is  in  their  minds  some  posi- 
tive ^conception  of  the  truths  that  the 
grandest  events  whereof  the  world  has 
been  the  witness  since  that  one  unap- 
proachably awftil  hour  on  Calvary,  have 
fiillen  to  the  lot  of  our  land  in  this  our 
own  day,  and  that  therein  they  have  been 
veritable  and  not  unimportant  actors. 

For  the  old  soldier,  '*  our  mess  *'  is  the 
focus  toward  which  converge  a  host  of 
varied  memories.     Quaint,  and  wonder^ 
fnl  in  diversity  are  the  associations  recalled 
by  that  name,yet  tenderly  regarded,  every 
one.     It  is  the  same,  indeed,  with  all* 
army  experience,  as  you,   reader,   will 
bear  me  witness,  if  any  such  experience 
is  your  rich  possession.     Through  every 
part  of  it  there  is  a  strange  bringmg  to- 
gether and  constant   interplay  of  the 
extremes  of  human  emotion.     Upon  the 
same  page    of    memory's  record  you 
find  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous,  the 
mirthful  and  the  sad,  the  alternations  of 
desperation  and  triumph.     The  roar  of 
battle  drowns  the  echoes  of  the  convivial 
song,  and  the  exultant  shout  of  victory 
is  answered  by  the  waiiing  refrain  of  the 
dirge  of  death.     It  was  the  severest  pri- 
vation which  called  forth  the  best  ban 
mot     As  appetite  sharpened  where  ra- 
tions gave  out,  wit  grew  keen  as  well. 
The  hardest  march  was  enlivened  with 
the  lightest  song  and  the  careless  jest 
It  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  when 
a  hundred  fearful  deaths  were  hurtling 
on  every  side  of  you,  that  sometliing  oc- 
curred— a  commQndefs.faux  paSj  a  com- 
rade's blunder,  the  dry  witticism  or  the 
audacious  defiance  of  danger  by  either, 
or  even  a  predicament  of  your  own — 
which  struck  you  even  then  as  irresisti- 
bly comical,  and  at  which  to  this  day 
you  laugh  aloud  as  often  as  its  recollec- 
tion is  brought  up. 

But  the  reminiscences  of  **  our  mess  *' 


are  those  which  touch  you  most  deeply. 
You    remember  when  your    comrade 
burnt  the  beans,  or  upset  the  kettle,  fra- 
grant and  steaming  with  your  choicest 
made  soup;  and  the  righteous  indignation 
also  which  the  whole  mess  visited  upon 
the  head  of  the  unlucky  offender.     You 
think  of  it  now  with  a  softened,  regret- 
ful feeling,  and  charge  yourself  as  with 
a  guilt  you  fain  would  expiate,  if  it  were 
only  possible.     It  was  but  a  month  or 
two  later  that  the  poor  fellow  was  struck 
down  at  your  very  side,  bespattering  your 
uniform  with  his  warm  life-blood  as  he 
fell     Words  begotten  of  hot  impulse— 
bitter,  passionate  words,  perhaps— echo 
back  from  the  past  with  sad,  reproach- 
ful clearness.     You  righ  when  you  thhik 
of  the  time  when  he  on  whom  they  fell 
was  reported  missing — wounded  and  a 
prisoner,  and  your  mess  learned  to  count 
him  as  no  longer  one  of  them.     Then 
you  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  a  true  soul,  and  understood 
you,  after  all.     That  was  a  merry  eve- 
ning for  your  mess  when  the  teamster 
or  the  sutler  brought  one  of  your  num- 
ber his  long-looked-for  box  from  home 
crammed  with  toothsome  delicacies^  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  warm,  substantial 
winter-clothing,  wrought  with  loving  care 
and  most  excellently  well  by  the  dear 
ones  around  the  old  fireside.     Tucked 
away  among  the  folds  of  one  of  those 
garments  appeared  a  dainty  little  oval 
picture-case.      How  jealously  the  boy 
prized   that  likeness  1     Only  the  next 
week  came  the  battle.     In  the  dim,  spec- 
tral moonlight,  after  the  fight  was  over, 
you  made  search  for  one  of  your  mess — 
so  you  explained  it  to  the  stafi'-officer 
who  had  demanded  to  know  the  nature 
of  your  buriness  so  near  the  picket-line 
-^who  had  been  missing  since  your  brig- 
ade made  that  grand  charge  in  the  morn- 
ing;   that  first  terrible  chaise   which 
failed,  because  impossibilities  mtui  faXL. 
At  last  you  found  him.     Dead  I     He  was 
lying  with  his  face  upturned  toward  the 
cold   heaven,  and  ^e  night-dew   was 
settling  upon  it     Pale,  very  pale,  yet 
very  natural ;  you  had  seen  him  asleep 
looking  Just  so,  a  hundred  timesL     He 
had  died  calmly — eo  calmly  that  you 
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^lioi^ht  scarcely  a  muscle  could  have 
BAoyed  after  he  fell.  This  was  that  part 
of  the  field  where  the  enemy  had  given 
way  last  of  all.  Over  and  around  his 
stiffening  oorpee  their  gray  hordes  had 
swarmed  until  after  sundown.  The  new 
iMOts,  one  of  his  usefullest  gifts  from 
]iome,^were  stripped  ih>m  his  naked  feet 
Every  pocket  had  been  rifled,  and  there, 
almost  touching  his  white  cheek,  lay  that 
Qiinlature,  crushed  and  broken  into  shape- 
less fragments  by  the  butt  of  a  rebel 
musket.  Ton  remember  it  all  as  though 
U  were  but  yesterday.  Time  has  temper- 
§d  your  grief,  of  course,  but  the  anguish  of 
that  moment  and  your  fierce  craving  for 
vengeance  you  never  can  forget.  There 
is  bitterness  in  your  heart  still,  when  you 
think  of  it  You  can  not  repress  it,  and 
would  not  if  you  could. 

I  believe  the  fellowship  begotten  of 
anny  association  scarcely  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  any  other  of  ibs  relations  of 
life.  It  is  stronger  than  a  three-fold  cord 
that  can  not  be  broken.  Tour  comrade 
in  battle,  your  habitual  file-leader,  your 
next-hand  man  in  the  ranks,  and  most 
of  all,  your  messmate  and  blanket-fellow, 
is  your  friend  for  life.  The  feelings  you 
cherish  for  him  somehow  differ  from 
those  you  have  toward  any  one  else. 
Partnership  in  danger,  privation  and  toil, 
communion  in  sorrows,  sufferings  and 
triumphs,  have  inseparably  knit  together 
your  two  souls.  Diversely  as  your  paths 
may  now  be  leading,  you  both  love  to 
go  back  to  the  time  when  they  were  one, 
and  your  lives  had  all  things  in  common. 
In  this  bond  of  sympathy  there  is  a  strength 
and  continuity  that  the  common  friend- 
ships of  civil  life  know  nothing  of  We 
see  this  manifested  daily  in  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  Scarcely  any  other  bond  but 
this  could  possibly  miUse  you  put  up 
with  the  assurance  of  that  wreck  of  hu- 
manity who  accosts  you  as  an  "  old  — th 
Regiment  boy,"  and  femiliarly  asks  for 
your  own  and  family's  health,  day  after 
day,  as  often  as  you  chance  to  encounter 
him.  There  is  always  real  heart  in  the 
simplest  act  of  recognition  when  two  old 
and  proven  comrades  meet  upon  the  street 
Karriage  itself — a  veiy  maelstrom  for 
tearing  to  pieces  all  masculine  affinities, 
Vol.  L— la 


and  swallowing  up  their  i>oor  wrecks^— -is 
seldom,  I  ween,  too  severe  a  test  for  their 
friendship.  Their  friendship  partakes  of  a 
character  differing  in  some  important  re- 
spects from  any  ordinary  ones.  It  is  large- 
ly made  up  of  elements  which  no  change 
in  the  relations  of  cither's  life  can  seri- 
ously affect  In  their  case  there  is  no 
displacement  of  one  ff^pathy  to  give 
room  for  another.  What  they  before 
shared  in  common — the  old  fellowship, 
the  old  memories,  the  mutual  interest, 
and  the  unfeigned  good-wishes  of  each 
for  the  other's  wel&re — all  these,  at  least, 
remain  to  them  still.  Thus,  marriage 
builds  up  no  wall  of  partition  between 
them,  and,  however  it  may  change  the 
man  tov^ard  the  world  at  laige,  as  to  the 
friend  who  was  of  "  our  mess,"  he  con- 
tinues the  same. 

Qod  be  praised  for  the  return  of  i>eace 
to  our  troubled  land  I  Months  ago  the 
surviving  members  of  our  mess  separated, 
and  returned  each  to  his  own  home. 
Their  vocations  are  no  more  the  same, 
but  each  in  his  own  way  pursues  the 
calling  of  his  choice.  They  already 
are  scattered,  far  apart — all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  the  Canadas.  But  kin- 
ship of  sympathy  always  will  exist  be- 
tween those  whose  uncertain,  humble 
fortunes  so  long  were  bound  together  by 
the  same  strong  ties.  Near  to  every  one 
of  us,  nearest  of  all,  are  those  between 
whom  and  us  interposes  but  a  barrier 
invisible — they  who  fell  at  Stone  Kiver, 
and  Chickamauga,  and  he  who  afterward 
died  in  hospital.  In  the  Farther  Land 
whither  they  have  preceded,  may  there 
be  a  happy  reunion  ere  long  of  ill  who 
once  made  up  "  our  mess." 


WHO  STOLE  THE  SPOONS  ? 

AN  incident  occurred,  a  shOTt  time 
ago — a  very  short  time  ago ;  indeed, 
it  might  have  been  on  the  first  day  oi 
this  present  year ;  and  since  it  ought  to 
point  a  moral,  we  record  it  that  it  may. 
Mrs.  Brummell  and  her  daughter  Fan- 
ny were  receiving  New  Year's  calls. 
The  latter  looked  very  pretty  in  a  dress 
of  white  alpaca,  trimmed  with  the  new 
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•hade  of  emerald  green,  with  necklace 
and  bracelets  to  match,  and,  for  contrast, 
an  apple-pink  on  her  cheeks  that  was 
perfectly  charming.  Her  fidr  hair  and 
delicate  complexion  made  this  stjle  of 
dress  becoming,  eren  by  daylight,  which 
is  saying  much  for  Fanny's  yooth  and 
beanty. 

Mrs.  Bnimmell  admired  her  daughter 
more  than  she  cared  to  show ;  and  see- 
ing how  pleased  and  happy  the  child 
was,  she  took  a  fresh  interest  in  the  day 
which,  secretly,  she  had  dreaded,  as  more 
wearisome  and  annoying  than  profitable. 
She  herself  was  a  fine-looking  matron, 
handsomely  dressed,  and  graceful ;  but, 
as  usual  with  our  American  mothers,  the 
daughter's  interest  and  ezjoyment  were 
first  to  be  considered.  Consequentlyj  it 
may  be  guessed  that  the  preponderance 
of  callers  lay  with  the  yery  young  men, 
who  paid  their  respects  to  her  only  that 
they  might  thus  obtain  the  privilege  of 
Tisiting  Miss  Fanny. 

The  rings  at  the  door-bell  were  quite 
incessant,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  mud 
which  made  walkmg,  on  that  day,  a  feat 
requiring  both  strength  and  courage.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  modest  brown- 
stone  front  rendence  of  our  fiimily  stood 
upon  Brooklyn  Hights,  or  somewhere 
within  a  mile  of  Murray  Hill;  it  was 
handsome,  though  not  luxurious,  and  a 
tidy  maid,  instead  of  a  liyeried  footman, 
opened  the  door.  They  had  their  fidr 
share  of  *  carriage-friends,*  and  a  still 
greater  number,  whom  they  esteemed 
quite  as  highly,  who  made  their  laughing 
apologies  for  the  state  of  their  pedal  ex- 
tremities. 

It  was  drawing  toward  the  close  of 
the  short  afternoon.  During  a  blank  in 
the  swiftty-tuming  wheel  of  time,  when 
there  were  no  names  to  announce,  and 
the  two  could  sit  a  moment  to  rest  their 
feet  (and  faces,  too),  Fanny  remarked, 
with  a  little  si^ : 

"  I  wonder  why  Charlie  has  not  been 
here  to-day,  mother  T 

<*He  will  come,  of  course.     He  is 

•  quite  likely  to  make  all  his  other  calls 

first,  so  as  to  stay  a  little  while  when  he 

reaches  here.     Tou  need  not  expect  him 

«tttil  eyening." 


At  that  moment,  to  prore  the  flddtf 
of  her  prediction,  the  bell  again  sounded, 
and  Charlie's  gay  voice  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  along  with  a  number  of  others. 
Mother  and  daughter  arose  to  their 
places,  wondering  at  tlie  commotion  in 
the  hall,  and  why  their  yisitors  did  not 
enter.  A  softer  flush  sprung  to  Fanny's 
cheek,  and  a  brighter  light  to  her  eye, 
Charlie,  though  no  word  of  lore  had  yet 
been  spoken  between  them,  had  given 
ample  proof  that  he  would  soon  become 
a  declared  suitor — ^her  first — and  he  was 
all  that  her  parents  dedred  for  her,  In 
the  way  of  character  and  standing,  and 
all  that  she  required  for  herself  in  the 
way  of  youth  and  romance.  It  was  for 
him  that  she  wore  the  lustrous  white  al> 
paca,  and  the  transparent,  glimmerinig 
ornaments  of  green.  She  had  thoi^ht 
of  Mm  when  she  wound  the  green  Tel- 
Yet  fillet  about  her  hair,  and  placed  the 
white  chrysanthemums  above  her  lUr 
forehead.  Was  he,  indeed,  aU  f  •— or  was 
his  chance  the  best,  simply  because  it 
was  the  first  and  only? 

That  question  was  about  to  be  tried* 
and,  alas !  the  answer,  given  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  New  Year,  might  be  dif* 
ferent  from  that  ^ven  on  the  first  Fui- 
ny  was  about  to  have  her  constancy 
tested. 

Another  little  burst  of  talk  and  laqgli- 
ter  in  the  hall,  and  then  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  *  Charlie  entered,  with 
four  or  five  of  their  mutual  acquaint- 
ances, and  a  stranger.  This  stranger,  a 
Mr.  Clay,  he  took  the  responribili^  ctf 
presenting  to  the  ladies,  explaining,  in  a 
brief  aside  to  Mrs.  Brummell,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  fh>m  the  South,  who 
boarded  at  the  same  house  with  hlmsdf ; 
that  he  was  of  the  Clay  &mily,  an  ac- 
complished man,  a  Unionist,  all  right  in 
every  respect;  that  he,  Charlie,  pitied 
his  loneliness,  being  a  comparative  stran- 
ger to  the  city,  and  that  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  carrying  him  around  on 
this  day  of  friendship  and  good-cheer,  to 
show  him  how  fkr  the  beanty  of  New 
York  women  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
set  of  women  in  the  world — and  as 
Charlie  ended  thus,  he  cast  an  tiipreiM 
ive  glance  at  Fanny. 
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Finny  was,  indeed,  looking  her  best, 
Unstaing  and  smiling  at  some  xemark  of 
the  stranger's,  whom  Mrs.  Bnimmell  was 
wUling  to  accept  aa  a  gentleman,  he  be- 
ing elegantly  dressed,  and  having  what 
Borne  people  are  fond  of  calling  *  a  dls- 
tingnished  air.* 

**  Bnt  I  must  not  forget  another  caller 
whom  I  haye  to  introduce  to  you," 
Charlie  cried,  as  Mrs.  Brummell  began 
to  make  the  customary  oifer  of  refresh- 
ments. "  Come  in,  little  one ;  don't  be 
afraid.  Fll  take  care  of  you,"  and, 
stepping  back  to  the  door,  he  drew  in  a 
reluctant  visitor,  and  a  novel  one.  A 
poor  little  shivering  girl,  not  more  than 
seven  years  of.  age,  wet,  ragged  and 
muddy,  with  a  hungiy  yet  friglitened 
fii^,  pitifhl  to  behold. 

Mrs.  BrummelVs  first  thought  was 
that  Charlie  had  taken  too  much  wine, 
and  a  shadow  of  anger  replaced  her 
smile,  aa  he  dragged  the  untidy  little 
creature  into  the  midst  of  her  handsome 
saloon.  But  as  she  caught  hie  eye, 
grave  and  honest,  she  saw  something 
better  there  than  the  gleam  of  the  wine, 
and  her  heart  instantly  responded  in 
sympathy,  when  he  said,  half  laughing, 
but  wholly  in  earnest : 

**We  found  this  little  visitor  at  the 
door  before  us.  She  was  tugging  away 
at  the  beU,  but  Ellen  (having  looked 
through  the  window)  was  deaf,  and  you 
must  not  blame  her,  if  the  call  is 
nnwelcoma  The  little  thing  looked  so 
cold  and  hungiy,  I  couldn't  stand  it — so 
I  brought  her  in." 

<*  You  did  quite  right  But  "—to  the 
diild — ^*  why  didn't  you  go  to  the  base- 
ment door?  They  would  have  taken 
care  of  you  in  the  kitchen." 

« I  did,  mhn,"  said  the  Uttle  thhig,  be- 
ginning to  ciy,  "  and  to,  oh,  so  many 
other  aiys  to-^ay ;  but  nobody  wud  let 
me  in,  nor  give  me  a  bite.  The  cooks 
is  all  resavin*  company,  they  say,  and 
can't  be  boddered  wid  the  likes  o*  me. 
I  wouldn't  *a  come  to  the  other  door,  but 
I  was  w  tired,  and  &ther  an'  mother 
are  dead  drunk  the  day,"  and  rfie  whim- 
pered softly,  with  an  effort  to  repress 
herself  which  promised,  momently,  to 
end  in  a  storm  of  grie£  . 


**What  are  your  father  and  mother 
drunk  for  f '  asked  one  of  the  company, 
to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  sen|p  of 
intrusion  which  evidently  possessed  them. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  they're  Fenians." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this. 

'*  If  you  had  told  that  to  the  cook  she 
would  have  taken  you  in  and  treated 
you,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house.  "  She 
has  a  fine  table  set  out  down-stairs,  and 
plenty  of  hotHStuff  for  her  friends.  They've 
been  drinking,  all  day,  to  the  health  of 
all  Fenians.  But  that  isn't  what  makes 
your  parents  drink." 

"  They  always  did,  mim  ;  but  mothei's 
got  worse  lately,  and  she  says  we're  all 
going  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Queei^ 
Yictoiy,  and  then  she  sends  me  for  more 
whisky — and  I  ain*t  eat  a  bite  since 
yesterday,  and  she  bate  me,  too,  this 
momin',  and  bid  me  be  off  and  git  me 
livin'  where  I  could," — and  this  time,  the 
child — (what  blame  of  hers  that  she  was 
bom  to  such  parentage  f)  burst  into  loud 
sobs. 

Tears  filled  Fanny's  beautiftil  eyes, 
but  she  dared  not  approach  too  near- the 
little  intruder  on  account  of  the  whiteness 
of  her  alpaca ;  so  she  contented  herself 
by  wiping  the  tears  firom  her  own  cheeks 
with  her  lace  handkerchief,  while  Charlie 
placed  the  waif  on  a  footstool  near  the 
register,  and  filled  a  plate,  under  Mrs. 
Brummell's  direction,  from  the  elegant 
table  in  the  back  parlor,  and  set  it  on 
her  lap.  The  company  were  now  gath- 
ered about  the  table,  laughing,  chatting, 
and  partaking  of  its  various  delicacies. 
While  Charlie,  who  had  already  been 
overpersuaded  into  eating  more  than  he 
desired,  during  previous  calls,  was  gal- 
lantly and  assiduously  attending  upon 
the  beggar-child,  Mr.  Clay,  of  the  South, 
was  making  himsdf  agreeable  to  Miss 
Fanny.  While  eating  a  spoonftd  of 
chicken-salad  and  tasting  a  bit  of  Russian 
Charlotte,  he  had  contrived  to  pay  her 
three  separate  compliments  which  would 
have  been  gross  flattery  had  Charlie  at- 
tempted them,  but  which,  under  hit 
delicate  manipulation,  were  relieved  of 
too-evident  design.  Fanny  was  but  ser- 
enteen,  and  they  had  their  effect.  Un- 
consdously,  she    was    comparing    the 
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deQcler  figure  and  B&kea  mostache  of  the 
■tranger,  with  Chariie*s  broad  shoolders 
audi  beardless  fiu;e  1  In  the  mean  time, 
that  generous,  kind-hearted  youth  was 
amasing  himself  with  seeing  the  Irish 
diild  dispose  of  the  enchanted  feast  which 
he  poured  into  her  plate,  her  grief  having 
given  place  to  joj,  and  the  tean  haying 
•topped  midway  on  her  chedcs,  where 
they  were  drsring  in  a  little  muddy  circle. 

**  Shall  we  take  her  out  with  us?"  he 
asked,  when  the  call,  prolonged  by  this 
«ircamstance  to  fire  times  its  usual  length, 
was  drawing  to  a  close. 

'*  Tou  need  not,"  was  Ids.  Brummeirs 
reply.  "  I  will  call  Bllen  to  toke  her  to 
4he  kitchen,  with  orders  that  she  be  drie^, 
wanned,  and  sheltered,  until  her  parents 
have  had  time  to  recover  from  their  pres- 
ent state.  In  the  mean  lime,  if  she  stays 
here  to-night,  I  will  make  inquiries  about 
her,  and  perhaps  get  the  authorities  to 
look  after  her." 

^'  Thank  you.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal  favor.  Really  she  is  a  very  pretty 
cJilld,  and  modest — if  she  only  had  a 
chance,"  and  Charlie  threw  her  a  dollar, 
as  he  passed  by. 

Some  of  the  other  gentlemen  also 
dropped  faeces  of  postal  currency  in- 
to her  lap,  while  her  eyes,  wide  open 
and  fhU  of  wonder,  seemed  to  ask  if  the 
days  of  enchantment  had  come.  By 
means  of  his  kindness,  Oharlie  lost  the 
opportunity  to  ask  Fanny,  in  a  whisper, 
if  he  might  return  at  nine  that  evening, 
as  he  had  something  to  say — ^lost  the  op- 
portunity, for  that  young  lady  was  so 
engrossed  by  the  handsome  stranger  he 
himself  had  introduced,  that  he  could 
only  catch  her  glance  as  he  made  his 
parting  bow. 

Naturally  vexed  at  this,  he  was  pro- 
voked for  having  asked  the  Southerner 
to  go  the  rounds  with  him.  He  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself,  in  good  earnest  1 
His  quick  eye  had  not  fidled  to  detect  the 
mutual  admiration  of  the  two ;  and  now 
that  he,  wHh  his  own  lips,  had  assured 
the  mother  that  Mr.  Clay  was  *  all  right,' 
what  was  to  prevent  the  latter  from  fol- 
lowing up  the  acquaintance,  and  winnmg 
Fanny  fiom  him,  before  his  very  eyes? 
That  very  night  he  had  meant  to  declare 


himselC  Now  he  wished  he  had  siroken 
a  week  sooner,  and  that  she  were  aliea^f 
promised  to  Urn.  He  grew  more  and 
more  sad  and  ai^gry,  as  he  continued  on 
his  route;  yet  the  stranger  had  done 
nothing  which  would  excuse  rudeness  to 
him.  As  Oharlie  grew  silent  and  mo- 
rose, and  the  ladies  rallied  him  on  his 
unusual  mood,  Mr.  Olay  grew  brilliant, 
making  himself  acceptable  everywhere. 
By  and  by,  the  thing  grew  so  intolerable 
that  Cliariie,  making  the  excuse  that  lie 
was  tired  out,  gave  up  the  few  calls  yet 
remaining,  and  returned,  in  a  miserable 
frame  of  mhid,  to  his  boarding-house. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  most  plei^ 
sant  and  profitable  day«"  said  Mr.  Clay, 
as  th^  parted  in  the  hall,  to  go  to  ttaeir 
respective  rooms.  '*  Tlie  ladies  of  New 
York  are  as  beaotifhl  as  they  are  hos- 
pitable. That  Miss  Brummell  was  the 
loveliest  creature  Tve  met  this  long  tima 
Are  her  people  in  good  circumstances  ?" 

His  companion  made  no  reply,  except 
a  bow,  as  he  hurried  into  his  own  apart- 
ment. That  evening  he  went  to  bed  at 
nine,  instead  of  following  out  his  origi- 
nal purpose  to  seek  Fanny,  when  visit- 
ors had  all  left,  to  begin  this  New  Year 
with  offering  her  his  heart  and  iiand.  In 
this  he  was  too  impuLdve.  He  should 
not  have  been  discouraged  because  the 
young  lady  admired  another,  but  have 
pressed  his  suit  only  the  more  resolutely. 

And  to  this  opinion  did  the  young 
man  come  before  the  dose  of  another 
day.  He  had  too  much  courage  to  be 
long  despondent;  on  the  next  evening 
he  called  at  Mrs.  BrummeU's,  finding  both 
ladies  at  home.  But  Fanny's  manner 
had  changed :  and  she  asked  him,  be- 
fore he  had  been  seated  ten  minntsa, 
"  how  was  Mr.  day  ?"  and  **  why  didn't 
he  bring  him  with  him  ?*' 

**  It's  the  last  thing  I  should  wish  to 
do,"  answered  Charlie,  who  was  not  only 
Jealous  of  the  Southerner,  but  who  had 
also  begun  to  reflect  that  periiaps  he  had 
been  careless  in  introducing  a  person  of 
whom,  really,  he  knew  nothing,  but  that 
he  seemed  to  have  money,  was  pleasant 
and  gentlemanly,  and  represented  Um- 
self  to  be  of  good  fiunily. 

*'  It  was  only  a  New  Year's  call  la 
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which  I  would  dare  ask  him  to  Join  me,** 
he  Gontinned.  '*  I  should  not  feel  at 
lihaity  to  bring  him  h«ro  as  a  fHend. 
And,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  him." 

**  Oh,  he  muH  be  a  gentleman  to  '  the 
manor  bomT''  cried  Fannj.  *^I  ad- 
mired him  BO  very  much !" 

Her  suitor  was  not  wise  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  witch  was  teasing  him 
to  proye  her  power;  that,  if  she  had 
really  fdt  so  much  admiration  for  the 
stranger,  she  would  haye  been  loth  to 
oonfees  it  y 

He  gave  her  a  glance  of  reproach  that 
ought  to  hare  wrung  her  hard  little 
heart,  and  then  turned  to  the  motlier : 

"  What  has  become  of  my  Irish  proidffi, 
Hn.  Brummell  V* 

*^  Ah,  Charlie,  that  has  proved  another 
of  the  deoepUona  whidOi  are  so  discourag- 
ing to  the  benevolent  That  child,  Tm 
quite  sure,  was  a  most  practiced,  artftil 
tittie  thief" 

^  You  surpriM  me.  I  hope  you  have 
not  lost  any  thing  by  her,  madam,  for  if 
so,  I  can  not  easily  forgive  myself" 

**  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing so.  Before  we  retired  last  night,  I 
removed  the  silver  from  the  table  in  the 
back-parlor,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  leave 
it  there.  Upon  counting  it,  I  missed 
three  forks  and  two  dessert  spoons." 

'*  Bid  the  child  approach  the  table  V* 

**  That's  it  I  That's  what  proves  her 
an  adept  I  I  sent  her  down-stairs  within 
five  minutes  after  you  left;  and  I  can 
not  remember  that  she  was,  at  any  time, 
withhi  ten  feet  of  the  table.  Tet  she 
mmt  have  been.  My  servants  I  have 
had  a  long  time  and  believe  to  be  per* 
fectly  honest  None  of  them  were  in 
the  room,  except  Ellen,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  not  her.  The  lost  silver  belonged 
to  a  new  set  which  was  given  me  on 
Christmas^  and  I  placed  it  on  the  table 
with  my  own  hands.  Cf  couru  that 
child  took  it  There  could  be  no  other 
supposition — unless,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing, **  yon  wish  to  suspect  some  of  your 
own  friends." 

**  I  thought  you  were  going  to  keep 
the  child  over  night  ?" 

**  80 1  intended.    But  she  Imew  better 


than  to  stay.  She  crept  out,  about  dusk, 
without  any  one's  permission." 

''Have  you  not  some  clue  to  her 
home  f  Did  she  say  where  her  parents 
lived  r 

**  She  told  me,  bat  as  I  was  to  speak 
with  her  again,  I  did  not  remember  the 
address,  intending  to  write  it  down  when 
she  repeated  it  But  if  I  had  it,  it  would 
be  of  no  uaei  She  would  have  given  a 
iUse  one." 

**  Well,"  said  Charlie,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  *'  since  I  have  been  the  sinner 
in  introducing  a  thief  to  your  house,  let 
me  make  what  restitution  I  can.  Please 
say  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the  silver 
until  I  see  you  to-morrow  evening.". 

Shortly  after,  he  departed.  An  idea 
burned  in  his  brain  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  rest  The  remainder  of  the  even* 
ing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day, 
he  spent,  curiously  enough,  in  going  over 
the  exact  round  of  calls  he  had  made  on 
New  Year's.  | 

When  it  again  came  night  he  called, 
as  he  had  promised,  upon  the  Brummells. 

"  I  have  something  queer  to  tell  you," 
he  began,  when  the  ladies  had  welcomed 
him.  "  I  don't  think  that  child  stole  the 
silver.  I  learn,  by  an  extensive  course 
of  inquiry  put  on  foot  to  day,  that  every 
friend  upon  whom  I^  called  day  before 
yesterday,  lost  one  or  more  small  pieces 
of  silver,  such  as  could  be  secreted  in  a 
man's  coat-pockets.  As  I  am  quite  certain 
that  J  was  not  the  thief,  I  must  suspect 
some  of  my  companions.  In  fact,  I  suspect 
Mr.  Clay  r*  (a  little  shriek  ftx)m  Miss  Fan- 
ny)— ^*  I  not  only  suspect,  but  two  hours 
ago  I  took  a  couple  of  oncers  to  his  room. 
We  were  too  late  to  arrest  him,  or  to 
save  your  forks  and  spoons.  He  had 
flown,  and  the  treasure  with  him — ^but 
we  found  the  crucible  in  which  he  had 
melted  it  up.  I  can  not  express  to  you, 
Mrs.  Brummell,  how  intensely  I  am  mor- 
tified to  think  I  should  have  taken  such 
an  adventurer  among  my  friends.  If 
they  will  pardon  me  this  offense,  t  can 
heartily  promise  never  to  be  guilty  of 
the  like  again." 

Mrs.  Brummell  easily  forgave  him,  not- 
withstanding the  damage  to  her  new  set, 
seeing  how  really  distressed    he  was. 
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Fanny  did  more  than  foigiye  him — «he 
encouraged  him  (to  make  him  foiget  that 
she  had  admired  the  thief),  and  before  he 
left  her  that  night,  they  were  in  the 
Beventh  heaven  of  a  jastpmade  engage- 
ment Mrs.  Brummell  lia9  set  inquirie? 
afoot  after  the  little  beggar-girl,  whom 
cook  confesses  to  have  driven  off,  not 
wanting  her  in  the  way,  and  she  resay- 
ing  calls.  *  If  the  child  is  fbnnd,  no  doubt 
Miss  Fsnny  will  make  quite  a  pet  of  her 
—■perhaps  put  her  in  course  of  educa- 
tion for  a  future  lady*s-maid. 

But,  to  the  moral — «]nce  one  was  prom- 
ised. It  is  for  young  men  exdusiyely. 
Be  carefbl  what  liberties  you  take  with 
the  hospitalities  of  your  lady  Mends  on 
Kew  Tear*s.  Else,  through  much  abuse, 
the  time-honored  and  really  delightfbl 
custom  of  keeping  "  open-house  *'  on  that 
day  will  be  one  of  the  things  which  were 
and  are  not 


THE  ROYAL  PRIZE. 

HOPE  wafts  my  bark,  and  round  my 
way 
Her  pleasant  sunshine  lies ; 
For  I  sail  with  a  royal  aigosy 
To  win  a  royal  prize. 

A  maiden  sits  in  her  loneliness 
On  the  shore  of  a  distant  stream. 

And  over  the  waters  at  her  feet 
The  lilies  float,  and  dream. 

She  reaches  down,  and  draws  them  In, 
With  a  hand  that  hath  no  stain  ; 

And  that  lily  of  all  the  lilies,  her  hand. 
Is  the  prize  I  go  to  gain. 

Her  hair  in  a  yellow  flood  fiills  down 
From  her  forehead  low  and  white ; 

I  would  bathe  in  its  billowy  gold,  and 
dream. 
In  its  sea  of  soft  delight 

Her  cheek  is  as  fair  as  a  tender  flower. 
When  its  blushing  leaves  dispart — 

Oh,  my  rose  of  the  world,  my  regal  rose, 
I  must  wear  you  on  my  heart  I 

I  must  kiss  your  lips,  so  sweetly  dosed 
O'er  their  pearly  treasures  fkir ; 

Or  strike  on  their  coral  reef,  and  sfaik 
In  the  waves  of  my  dark  despair. 


POPULAR  PEOPLE, 

^^  fTlHE  success  of  certain  works  may 

X  be  traced  to  sympathy  between 
the  authoi's  mediocrity  of  ideas  and  the 
mediocrity  of  Ideas  of  the  public  T  ob- 
serves a  shrewd  writer-^evidently  not  a 
popular  one,  or  he  would  entertain  higher 
respect  for  the  tribunal  of  public  taste. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  whether  as 
regards  books  or  men,  there  exists  an 
excellence  too  excellent  for  general  favor. 

To  make  a  hit,  to  captivate  the  public 
eye,  ear,  or  understanding,  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  merit,  is  impossible ;  but 
it  is  not  merit  of  the  highest  order  that 
makes  the  hardest  hit  Merit  of  the 
highest  order  must  ever  be  "  caviare  to 
the  general"  The  chrfSautrtt  of  art 
and  literature  are  often  oondenmed  to 
years  of  obscurity,  while  some  vulgar 
ballad,  seized  upon  by  the  barrel-organs, 
persecutes  us  in  every  street  Some 
coarse  actor  having  convulsed  the  public 
with  laughter  by  his  finffooneries,  the 
new  fiuce  becomes  the  darling  of  the 
public,  and  some  familiar  inddent,  daul>- 
ed  by  the  illustrative  brush  of  a  Jocose 
artist,  is  lithographed  into  fame,  and 
hung  in  all  the  inn  parlors  of  the  coon- 
try. 

80  it  is  with  human  beings.  Certain 
people,  as  well  as  certain  pieces,  obtain 
possession  of  the  stage.  Favored  guests, 
as  well  as  fi&vored  pictures,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  parlor.  Talkers,  as  well 
as  tunes,  haunt  one,  like  a  hand-organ, 
in  all  directions;  people  whom  every- 
body likes — ^whom  everybody  invites — 
and  concerning  whom  everbody,  when 
asked  the  motive  of  their  liking,  is  sure 
to  answer,  "  I  like  them  because  eveiy- 
body  likes  them — I  like  them  because 
they  are  so  pcpvlar,^^ 

The  newspapers  confer  this  arbitrary 
epithet  upon  their  favorites,  as  a  spedea 
of  diploma :  "  Mr.  A,  the  popular  poet;" 
"Mr.  B.,  the  popular  preacher;"  **Mr. 
C,  the  popular  member;"  **Mr.  D.,  the 
popular  actor,"  and  so  on  through  the 
alphabet  The  greatest  poets,  preachers, 
and  senators  have,  however,  been  the 
UoMt  ^  popular." 

Society  is  apt  to  oonf^  the  honon  of 
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popularity  ux>on  the  upper  ten  and  lower 
ten  handred,  with  partiality  equally  in- 
diBcriminating.  Society  dotes  upon  peo- 
ple who  are  neither  so  wise,  so  tleyer, 
so  good,  nor  so  great  as  to  afford  too 
high  a  standard  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  and 
consequently  a  reproach  to  its  own  defi- 
ciencies. "Too  good  by  half,"  "too 
clerer  by  half,"  is  a  frequent  phrase 
among  those  who  are  sueakingly  con- 
scious of  being  siUy  or  worthless.  They 
admit,  with  a  plausible  air,  that  Mr.  A.'s 
])oef ly,  Mr.  B.'s  prose,  or  Mr.  0.*s  speech- 
es, may  be  very  fine,  for  any  thing  they 
know ;  but  Ihey  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand them.  With  the  same  fktal  smile 
of  virtuous  stupidity,  they  declare  that, 
**  A.  is  a  superior  man,  certainly,  but  no- 
body can  bear  him ;  B.  an  accomplished 
woman,  but  singularly  unpopular ;  while 
all  the  world  acknowledges  the  merits 
of  the  charming  Mr.  0.  and  Mrs.  D. — 
Mr.  C.  being  so  great  an  enlivenment  to 
a  dinner-party,  and  Mra  D.  a  host  in 
herself  at  Christmas  in  a  country-house." 
Mr.  0.  and  Mrs.  D.  are,  of  course,  marked 
out  for  Popular  People. 

The  &ct  is,  that  popularity  resembles 
certain  echoes,  which,  once  invoked,  re- 
peat themselves  ad  inftnUum,  If  any 
one  can  be  found  to  utter  the  phrase  or 
praise  loud  enough  in  the  first  instance, 
it  proceeds  in  the  sequel  to  repeat  itself. 

We  are  wrong,  perhaps,  to  say  "  any 
one,"  for  the  privilege  of  bestowing  pop- 
ularity belongs  specifically  to  certain  per- 
sons. Let  the  dullest  book  ever  written 
be  praised  in  a  certain  review — ^it  will 
tell ;  let  the  dullest  dog  that  ever  prosed 
be  proclaimed  an  able  man  by  a  certain 
coterie,  he  will  become  a  popular  talker. 
We  have  more  than  one  charming  lady 
who  has  only  to  pronounce  a  man  a  bei 
€tprU  to  stamp  his  x>opularity  at  all  the 
dinners  of  the  season;  we  have  more 
than  one  vaUeur,  who  has  only  to  dance 
twice  with  the  same  dUnUanie  to  render 
her  the  most  popular  partner  in  tbe  ball- 
rooms of  Upper  Tendom. 

In  such  trivial  distinctions,  indeed,  it 
Is  not  surprising  that  the  world  should 
be  credulous ;  but,  in  matters  that  con- 
cern its  weUQire — ^its  existence  here  and 
beieafter — ^its  mortal  body,  its  immortal 


soul!  To  let  the  pretty  prattlers,  or 
elephantine  prosers  of  society,  create  the 
popular  physician,  the  popular  preacher  1 

The  nambypamby  of  the  popular  poet 
may  be  laid  ,on  the  shelf;  but  through 
the  blunders  of  the  popular  physician  im 
may  come  to  be  laid  out,  or  IM  in  the 
grave ;  while  the  errors  of  the  popular 
preacher  may  induce  a  stUl  more  alarm- 
ing consummation.  Through  the  com- 
bined agency  of  both  we  may,  as  Don 
Juan  says — ^but  what  Don  Juan  says  is 
not  always  fit  to  be  repeated. 

"Do  send  for.  Dr.  Creaksley,  my  dear," 
cries  one  of  the  most  accredited  popular- 
ity-mongers of  society.  "  CreiULBley  is 
the  cfUy  man  going — Creaksley  is  the 
person  who  performed  that  miracle  for 
Dashem*s  child,  by  saving  its  life  after  it 
had  been  immersed  five  minutes  in  a 
caldron  of  boiling  water.  He  had  it 
kept  in  a  bath  of  iced  camphorated  oil 
a  day  and  night  Ah  I  Creaksley  is  a 
toonderfiU  man.  He  has  three  pairs  of 
carriage  horses  always  on  the  trot  I  Dur- 
ing the  season,  there  are  always  carriages 
waiting  for  Creaksley  at  Humbug  cor- 
ner, to  convey  him  to  the  &shionablo 
villas.  One  can't  get  him  without  three 
days'  notice.  Since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Rush,  never  was  physician  so  popular  I" 

And  whyt  What  is  the  or^;in  of 
this  wondrous  popularity,  which  keeps 
coach-horBes  on  the  trot,  and  matrons  on 
the  gabble  ?  Is  it  skill,  learning,  know- 
ledge, tact,  experience  ?  By  no  means  1 
Creaksley  is  a  man  of  trivial  mind  and 
equable  temperament;  patient  with  his 
patients,  hospitable  with  his  acquaint- 
ances ;  who,  if  he  let  people  die,  never 
kills  them  by  the  rashness  of  his  exi>eri- 
ments;  and  when  he  allows  them  to 
live,  does  not  render  life  a  bore.  Creaks- 
ley talltB  agreeably,  because  wise  enough 
to  talk  of  any  thing  but  physic,  which 
he  would  probably  throw  to  the  dogs,  if 
he  thought  the  dogs  foolish  enough  to 
take  it.  Par  easier  to  administer  it  at 
a  y  a  dose  to  such  ninnies  as  are  able 
to  promote  his  apotheosis  as  a  popular 
phffiieian. 

Then  we  have  Immaculate  Jones, 
Esq.  With  what  party  does  one  ever 
dine  without  meeting  with  Immaculate  ? 
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He  is  as  inevitable  as  the  tongae  and 
Chickens,  or  turbot  and  lobster-«aace. 
He  and  his  white  cravat  are  essential 
portions  of  every  well-mounted  dinner- 
table.  People  expect  him  with  as  much 
certainty  as  sheny  or  champagne. 

Sometimes,  on  arriving  late  for  a  din- 
ner-party, you  look  round  the  clrde  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room,  miss  him, 
and  congratulate  yourself  that  for  once 
you  have  escaped.  Don't  flatter  your- 
self I  Five  minutes  before  the  announce- 
ment of  dinner,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  glided  in,  and  is  wliispering  behind 
the  chair  of  your  hostess.  Immaculate 
knows  the  habits  of  every  dining-house 
in  town,  and  calculates  to  a  turn  the  arri- 
val of  the  guests,  and  roasting  of  the 
venison.  He  is  not  only  there,  but  there 
to  a  minute. 

Strangers  are  naturally  anxious  to  as- 
certain the  peculiar  merits  of  this  inte- 
gral fraction  of  the  eating  worid.  At 
table,  they  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  his 
conversation ;  in  the  drawing-room,  they 
fix  an  observant  eye  on  his  deportment 
*' Where  be  his  quips,  his  quirks,  his 
flashes  of  merriment  f— or,  if  not  his 
wit,  where  is  his  wisdom — ^where  his  in- 
formation ! 

Worthy  public!  Jones  is  a  moral 
nonentity ;  a  man  who  knows  nothing, 
save  where  he  is  to  dine  to-morrow,  and 
next  day,  and  every  day  of  the  week. 
He  has  a  good  countenance,  wears  a 
good  coat,  bears  a  good  name,  makes  a 
good  bow,  is  civil  and  conciliating,  of  a 
medium  tint,  that  harmonizes  everywhere 
—one,  in  short,  who,  without  one  flicnlty 
or  quality  of  real  distinction,  retalos  a 
high  place  in  the  category  of  Popular 
People. 

Mr.  Meggot  is  a  gentleman  equally 
important  in  the  estimation  of  the  cote- 
ries— not  as  a  dinerout,  for  his  name  is 
less  grandiloquent  in  the  announcement 
of  the  butler,  or  lists  of  the  morning 
papers;  but  for  the  ioirSe,  or  squeeze, 
Billy  Meggot  is  a  something  in  his  way. 
He  sat  through  two  sessions  in  Cbngress, 
where  he  said  nothing ;  and  was  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  some  foreign  court, 
where  he  did  nothing.  But  he  is  a  man 
ever  to  be  seen  at  the  elbow  of  minis- 


ters, or  button-held  by  some  editor  of  » 
leading  Journal  The  cabinet  sets  a  hig^ 
value  on  him.  The  theologians  look  up 
to  him  with  respect.  Billy  Meggot*» 
name  is  cited  as  an  indorsement  to  an 
opinion  like  August  Belmont's  to  a  loaai 
and  when  Billy  Meggot  is  cited  as  not 
having  been  much  shocked  at  an  occur- 
rence, the  world  decides  that  it  can  not 
be  tery  dreadfhl. 

This,  at  least,  must  be  a  superior  man* 
This  authority,  to  which  sages  and  states* 
men  bow,  must  be  a  true  oracle.  An 
oracle  ?  M^got  is  a  tnan  who,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence,  never  ut* 
tered  an  opinion.  Meggot  is  an  echo-«-« 
an  embodied  affirmative — the  best  listen- 
er in  the  world«  He  is  one  of  those 
who  submit  to  be  told  the  things  iM 
knows,  by  people  who  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  He  is  ready  to  sWa^ 
low  the  most  monstrous  assertions.  He 
seems  convinced  by  the  most  prepoetsf- 
ous  arguments.  His  air  of  candor  la 
worth  a  million;  and  when  we  refleet 
upon  the  craving  appetite  of  human  vau^ 
ity,  it  is  not  wonderfhl  that  such  a  man 
should  command  the  aiSsctions  of  society, 
and  stand  preeminent  in  the  ranks  ci 
Popular  People. 

Sporus  enjoys  a  less  gratuitous  spedea 
of  popularity.  Sporus  is  a  popular 
author.  His  worlcs  flash  upon  one  like 
Lucifer  matches,  and  go  off  like  detonat- 
ing guns.  No  sooner  in  print,  than  out 
of  print  The  reviews  revere  him,  th« 
daily  papers  delight  in  him,  the  mag^ 
zines  make  much  of  him.  Nothing  Uke 
Sporus.  Such  style,  such  delicacy,  such 
flreedom  from  affeotation.  The  petUt 
moAUfMtw  buys  him,  and  binds  him  in 
morocco ;  the  school-mistresa  buys  htm, 
and  binds  him  in  calf;  the  bookseUef 
buys  him,  and  binds  him  in  a  penalty  to 
complete  a  fresh  work  at  a  month's 
warning.  Great  guns  are  discharged 
fit)m  the  battery  of  the  press  on  the 
production  of  every  new  book,  as  on  the 
birth  of  the  sons  of  the  Sultan.  He  IB 
written  up,  till  one  fears  that  the  sky 
must  be  raised  a  story,  to  make  way  for 
hiB  renown.  The  most  crabbed  of 
critics  grows  mild  in  treating  of  himi 
and  the  readhig  worid,  Ifte 
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Lttfitfge,  is  polfloned  In  doses  of  sugar 
and  water. 

▲nd^who  and  what  is  this  sacoessof 
of  ScotI  and  Byron  f  This  ICacafiilay, 
this  Bancroft,  this  Bryant  f  Alas!  8po> 
rus  is  bat  a  sihadow  of  his  namesake  of 
the  days  of  Popes 

**  A  mare  white  curd  of  Mi*fi  milk  1" 

of  rather,  the  moldy  sponge  of  a  leaden 
inkdtand. 

But,  Bporus  excites  no  jealousies — 
Bporus  eclipses  no  humiliated  rival. 
Sporus  \3  one  of  whom  literary  men 
say  with  a  smile  among  themselves, 
"  Poor  Sporus  1  he  is  a  '  painstaking 
writer,'  and  an  *  excellent  fellow/  He 
belongs  to  the  Mutual  Admiration  So- 
ciety r' 

Puffed,  therefore,  and  praised  on  all 
rides,  his  writings  first  attract  notice,  and 
finally  command  attention.  The  public 
is  convinced  that  aU  the  weekly  and 
monthly  critics  can  not  be  in  the  wrong. 
The  public  asks  for  his  picture — ^the 
public  demand  his  bust  I  Is  not  this 
placing  poor,  harmless  Sporus  in  the 
catalogue  of  Popular  People  t 

Concerning  the  popularity  of  the  num- 
skulls who  give  feasts  that  wise  men  may 
eat  them,  no  one  need  express  surprise. 
The  popularity  of  proprietors  of  hospi- 
table country-houses  is  equally  compre- 
hensible ;  so  is  the  popularity  of  bank 
and  railway  directors. 

To  '  go  the  whole  hog,*  has  become 
the  favorite  pastime  of  statesmen ;  and 

**  Long  live  aU  those  who*Te  anj  thhig  to  give,** 

is  ths  cry  of  many  besides  the  luckless 
poet  in  whose  month  it  was  wickedly 
placed  by  the  witty  Janiies  and  Hono«. 
But  this  aocoonts,  in  a  Teiy  limited  de« 
grss»  for  the  immunities  and  homage  wo- 
oorded  to  Popular  People. 


TO-DAY- 

▲8  rr  IB  IN  FASmOKABLB  CIBCIiBS. 

THERS  are  those  who  think  women 
are  aU  IUm  Sary  Oamp,  in  one  re- 
spect, in  bein^  oontfairy-like,'  bat  there 
oeriainly  is  one  article  of  their  creed  on 
Wlrich  they  all  am  agreed  :«-4he  Afticaa 


beauty,  Who  polishes  herself  off  with  mul- 
tonnfiM;,  is  quite  as  positive  in  her  belief 
as  the  Fifth-Avenne  lady  wha  has  Josi 
donned,  for  the  ilnii  time,  her  diamond 
necklaoe, '  thsit  one  might  as  well  be  cul 
of  the  world  as  ont  of  the  fiuliion.' 

"  Out  of  the  fiuhion  1"  just  hear  that  lit* 
tie  shridc  of  horror  which  the  veiy  men- 
tk>n  of  it  htts  exnited  i  Pray,  pray,  ladies, 
fair  and  dear,  do  not  annihilate  us  bcfbre 
we  have  time  to  explain  that  im  don't  ad* 
Yocate  any  such  heresy.  We  don't  ask 
yon  to  be  out,  even  so  mnd^  as  to  the  tip 
of  your  balmoral  toe,  of  *  the  f^Mhlon.' 
Why  should  we?  We  are  bat  a  *  Maga- 
zine of  TooDay,'  and,  of  oonrse,  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  bUls  you  make,  the 
nsanner  in  which  yon  get  your  money 
or  spend  it ;  we  shan't  have  the  neural- 
gia because  you  go  to  the  opera  m  a  dress 
thai  reveals  your  arm-pits ;  nor  fhinting* 
fits,  consumption  and  puny  babies,  Im* 
cause  yon  boast  that  you  have  suooeeded 
in  reducing  your  waist  to  fifteen  inches 
in  drcamferenca  These  things  have  no 
unpleasant  consequences  fbr  us ;  so  yon 
most  admit  our  impartiality. 

Ko  doubt  it  fit  as  well  to  be  out  of  tbe 
worid  as  out  of  the  ftshion.  If  it  were 
not,  why  would  all  these  tireless  efforts  be 
made!  Wliat  Fashion  requires, 'fashion* 
sble  women'  will  peribrm.  Ko  offering 
to  the  Goddess  of  ehvm  is  too  predooSL 
The  modest  ifiil  contribute  thehr  modesty 
— the  healthy,  their  health.  Like  the 
Pope,  FiiBhion  is  both  priest  and  Ung ; 
and  the  rsotty '  fkshi<mable '  seldom  even 
make  a  feint  of  disobeying. 

The  mania  of  personal  adornment 
which  is  now  raging  in  our  midst  thread 
ens  to  restore  many  hMU  of  body,  whldiy 
fat  generations,  have  been  regarded  as 
among  the  monstrosities  of  a  ruder  age. 
In  the  matter  of  haiiMlressing  and  head 
embellishments,  we  have  seen  [see  Jan- 
nary  number  of  this  magazine]  how  pet^ 
fectly  our  belles  are  imitating  the  bar- 
barous customs  of  ligyptians,  Japanese, 
and  the  natives  of  certain  sections  of 
Africa;  and  the  prospect  is  that  the 
hight  of  ugliness  will  be  reached,  in  the 
due  course  of  developement,  when  onr 
women  will  resemble  the  hideous  bean« 
ties  of  London  and  Puis,  of  a  bundled 
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yean  ago.  So  we  may  calmly  await 
the  next  new  '  kink,'  certain  to  witness 
what  is  more  autrS  than  a  flye-pound 
'  waterfall/  a  full-fledged  peacock  on  the 
hat,  or  a  '  coil '  of  false  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  head  resembling  an  exaggerated 
doughnut 

Oh,  those  coils  I  Does  any  loyer 
suppose  that,  were  he  permitted  to  dally 
with  his  love's  hair,  when  she  shall  have 
become  his  bride,  that  there  will  be  a 
pleasure  in  letting  down  those '  glitter- 
ing and  perfhmed  locks  f  If  of  a  senti- 
mental turn,  he  might  gratify  his  longing 
by  gazing  at  the  baas  in  which  they  are 
carefully  deposited  for  the  night ! 

Some  people  wonder  where  all  the 
false  hair  comes  from.  Do  the  heads  of 
the  pauper  dead  contribute  their  share  t 
Rather  would  we  believe  that  every  stur- 
dy and  long-tressed  German  peasant-wo- 
man had  been  robbed  of  her  beautifhl 
and  genuine  braids.  Report  has  it  that 
such  robberies  are  now  common.  These 
women  can  not  walk  along  the  road,  or 
kneel  in  the  church  in  devotion,  but  some 
expert  thief  is  behind  them  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors  1  '*  Cut,  and  run  T'  Such 
ia  the  motto  of  thla  new  class  of  rogues. 

The  prospects  now  are  that  our  female 
heau  monde  not  only  will  wear  increased 
quantities  of  &lse  hair,  but  that  it  will  be 
diyed — a  double  deception,  which,  whether 
pleashig  or  not  to  the  other  sex,  will  nev- 
ertheless be  the  style  a  few  months  hence. 
When  one  once  begins,  there  is  no  use 
stopping  at  trifles;  and  if  our  &ir  fSEkshion- 
ables  wish  to  emulate  the  yellow-haired 
Venus,  they  have  but  to  dye  their  hair 
red,  and  then  broil  their  heads  on  the 
house-tops  at  midday,  or  grUl  them  be- 
fore a  hot  fire  over  the  coals  in  the  kitch- 
en, until  the  color  is  '  set,'  and  th0y  will 
accomplish  their  dedre.  They  can  then 
— all  the  black,  brown  and  gray  ones — 
sport '  golden  locks,'  and  sail  under  fiUae 
colors,  literally. 

Speaking  of  sailing  under  false  colors 
reminds  us  to  note  the  present  rage  for 
meretricious  display.  Glass  baubles  set 
in  pinchbeck  are  really  veiy  pretty  and 
would  excite  the  warm  envy  of  every 
belle  of  the  Sioux  who  should  chance  to 
behold  them.    Extensive  (not  expensive) 


necklaces,  bracelets,  ear-pendents,  amu- 
lets, charms,  tiaras,  coronas,  combs,  of 
the  purest  glass  or  ciystal,  set  in  the  beat 
oridium,  glitter  through  eveiy  well-ap- 
pointed toilette.  Butterflies  and  hum- 
ming-birds that  ought  to  have  been  to 
bed  long  before,  flutter  over  giaoefhl 
heads,  attracted,  perhaps,  by  the  rich 
odors  of  night-blooming  flowers.  Birds 
of  Paradise  deign  to  perch  upon  Jaunty 
little  hats.  Tiaras  sparkle  upon  the 
brows  of  our  republican  princessea. 
Gold  coins  dangle  across  their  foreheads. 
While  the  many  wealthy  who  are  able 
to  do  so,  sport  real  gems  and  eighteen* 
carat  gold,  with  a  profusion  never  before 
seen  in  this  oountiy,  the  stiU  more  numer- 
ous class  whose  means  can  not  compass 
these,  indulge  in  theh-  shining  counter- 
parts.  The  manu&cturers  of  cheap 
Jewelry  do  a  thriving  business.  Even 
Bridget  is  firmly  resolved  not  to  be  '  out 
of  the  &shion,'  if  she  has  to  go  without 
stockings  to  her  feet  (or  feet  to  her  stock- 
ings), while  oridium  is  cheap  and  fidse 
hair  to  be  had  for  five  dollars  an  ounce. 
Son^etimes  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is 
Bridget  and  which  is  mistress,  not  all 
our  ladies  having  been  to  the  *  manner 
bom*  of  their  present  greatness,  and 
the  former  having  an  unpleasant  trick 
of  following  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
latter,  in  the  grand  march  of  flishion — 
even  to  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  train, 
and  trailing  it  in  the  dust,  for  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  having  it  trodden  upon. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  Bridget 
more  aspires  than  to  have  her  best  dress 
ripped  off  the  waist  by  the  foot  of  some 
passing  gentleman ;  for  in  this  republican 
country  she  can  give  him  a  dignified 
fiK>wn,  and  receive  his  humble  apology. 
Think  of  that,  ye  daughters  of  Erin  who 
have  not  yet  come  over  I  Two  yean  in 
the  model  Rq>ublic,  and  your  green 
flannel  petticoat,  bright  as  the  sods  of 
the  Emiersld  Isle,  may  be  exchanged  for 
a  glorious  alpaca,  that  glistens  like  silk, 
with  a  trail  to  It  which  the  finest  gentle- 
man can  not  help  treading  upon  1  Sure- 
ly, the  *  ain  *  of  this  countiy  can  not  but 
agree  with  you.  Tour  impress  bonnet 
and  your  Derby  hat  are  so  like  your  mis- 
tress', that  if  you  will  but  make  your  vail 
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thick  enough,  you  may,  possibly,  be  mis- 
taken for  her.  Only  you  baye  a  way 
when  you  are  in  a  crowded  car,  stage  or 
ferry,  of  sticking  your  elbows  into  peo- 
ple, which  rather  tells  against  you.  But 
your  rock-crystal  ear-rings,  your  oridium 
bracelets^  greasy  waterfall  and  crimped 
bandeaux,  really  are  wmiM^faut,  The 
Grecian  curls  around  the  forehead,  escap- 
ing from  a  classical  fillet  of  gold  or  yelYCt, 
we  surmise,  would  be  still  more  becoming 
to  you.  And,  next  New  Tear's,  if  you 
only  arrive  in  time,  you  shall  have  the  hair- 
dresser early  in  the  morning,  and  receive 
calls  in  all  the  state  of  the  dining-room, 
with  plenty  of  beaux  to  sit  on  the  sofa, 
and  sip  your  master's  cognac  and  bourbon. 
Well,  certainly,  Bridget  has  a  right  to 
follow  the  fashions  as  closely  as  she  can; 
she  wouldn't  be  a  woman  if  she  did  not; 
and  if  she  never  has  a  dollar  laid  up 
against  a  day  of  sickness,  nor  a  second 
pair  of  stockings  to  her  feet,  she  is  not 
more  to  blame  than  those  ladies  after 
whom  she  strives  to  pattern.  When 
madame's  lady-friends  call,  such  scraps 
of  their  conversation  as  the  maid  over- 
hears at  the  lunch-table,  or  in  the  back- 
parlor,  are  always  about  the  latest  styles, 
their  own  new  clothes,  and  those  of  their 
acquaintances.  Bridget  knows,  too,  that 
madame  half  starves  herself,  children 
and  servants,  when  there  is  no  company, 
that  she  may  appropriate  a  portion  of 
the  housekeeping  frmd  to  the  purchase 
of  a  velvet  cloak  or  a  new  style  of  ear- 
rings. She  strongly  suspects  that  ma^ 
dame  worries  and  teazes  the  master  for 
more  money  than  he  can  well  spare,  not 
because  she  is  in  nud  of  any  thing,  but 
because  her  opposite  neighbor  gets  a  new 
dress  oftcner  than  she.  If  this  said 
master  should  some  day  fall  under  the 
ban  of  his  fellows  for  having  *  speculat- 
ed* in  a  style  not  agreeing  with  the 
letter  of  the  law — if  his  name  should 
be  found  attached  to  some  little  paper 
where  it  did  not  belong,  or  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  using  another  man's 
without  his  consent,  Bridget  might  not 
be  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  detect 
and  denounce  the  really  most  guilty 
party.  But  the  wifel  ay,  the  wife,  or 
the  daiighter,  who  hounded  on  the  poor, 


anxious,  fettered  man  of  business  with 
the  constant  cry  that  if  he  had  any  am- 
bition, he  would  wish  them  to  do  as 
their  neighbors  do — ihem  are  the  guilty 
ones,  who  are  but  Justly  punished  when 
their  share  of  the  disgrace  is  brought 
home  to  them. 

Persons  who  have  visited  the  opera 
and  other  fashionable  places  of  amuse- 
ment, must  have  noticed  a  great  change 
in  women's  dress  ^  since  the  war.  The 
amount  of  elegant  and  costly  dressing  is 
atiomUhing.  Immense  fortunes  are  now 
made  in  a  year,  which  once  would  have 
been  the  rich  reward  of  a  lifetime. 
Fancy  prices  are  asked  and  received,  and 
fency  profits  made,  in  almost  every  line 
of  business.  Money  is  plentiftil,  and  the 
ornamental  sex  do^  their  share  of  spend- 
ing it  It  is  to  be  expected  that  dia- 
monds will  be  purchased  and  worn ;  and 
that  the  rarest,  costliest  silks  and  laces 
will  be  found  fault  with  because  they  are 
not  moT€  rare  and  costly.  It  is  only 
thus  that  newly-won  riches  can  be  suffi- 
ciently advertised ;  though  we  also  give 
women  fiiU  credit  for  that  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  dress,  for  that  natural  passion 
for  display,  which  robs  this  advertise- 
ment of  half  its  vulgarity.  It  can  not 
be  vulgar  for  lovely  white  neck^lo  covet 
the  sparkle  of  Jewels,  for  fair  foreheads 
to  wreathe  themselves  with  pearls,  nor 
for  sweet,  rounded,  elegant  figures  to 
drape  themselves  in  silken  textures,  soft- 
ened by  clouds  of  exquisite  lace. 
Women  have  a  right  to  be  pretty  and 
pleasing ;  to  take  a  due  measure  of  time 
and  means  to  render  themselves  sa 
But  there  %hcfuJld  be  a  point  where  dis- 
cretion becomes  the  better  part  of  valor. 

For  instance :  years  ago,  when  phy- 
siology was  comparatively  little  under- 
stood, and  when  girls  knew  nothing  of 
the  laws  of  health,  iigliUacing  became  a 
feshion,  which  carried  thousands  of 
women  to  their  graves,  undermined  the 
health  of  thousands  more,  caused  the 
birth  of  innumerable  sickly  children,  and 
degenerated  the  whole  average  of  health 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Finally, 
the  outcry  of  doctors,  the  introduction 
of  physiology  into  schools,  and  the  in^ 
portaUan  of  a  more  natural  standard  of 
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ftmale  beanQr,  did  away  with  the  evil 
^almofift  entli^y»  For  the  last  two  yeara, 
the  fkshion  of  tight«acqiieft  upon  the 
stieet  has  glyen  a  new  Imptdse  to  female 
vanity,  and  the  J^ieni  of  tighJUaavag  A 
foMl  becominff  an  mtU  Oi  fearful  a$  U  wu 
of  Mf  and  with  no  excnse  of  ignorance. 
A  gentleman  recently  heard  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  boast  that^  by  a  perse- 
▼ering  system  of  compression,  she  had 
now  succeeded  in  reduidng  her  waist  to 
fifteen  inches  I 

When  women  witt  make  such  fools  of 
themselves,  legislation  ought  to  Interfere, 
and  a  law  be  enacted  forbidding  any 
young  woman  to  many  whose  waist 
riiould  be  less  than  twenty*two  inches 
around! 

We  do  not  dare  to  be  explicit,  but  we 
would  here  delicately  hint  at  the  dispro* 
portion  existing  between  thete  fairy-like 
belts  and  the  immense  structures  of 
whalebone  and  horse-hair  rising  Just 
above  them.  But  the  beauty  of  a  fash* 
ionable  woman  is  well  known  to  outrage 
all  the  laws  of  nature  or  art ;  she  is  a 
law  unto  herself— or,  rather,  she  is  phy- 
riologically  lawless — and  does  Just  as 
she  pleases,  whether  or  not  it  pleases  the 
doctors  or  divines. 

Agaii(  dkoUkS  dresses  for  places  of 
public  amusement  are  gaining  (or  rather 
losing)  ground,  at  a  fHghtftil  rate.  We 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  modesty, 
like  other  jbelings,  is  a  creature  of  etroutr^ 
$Um4es  ;  and  that  the  child  who  Is  reared 
with  bare  shoulders  and  arms  may  be 
as  truly  modest  as  one  whose  aprons  are 
always  up  to  Its  throat  We  know  that 
the  dames  of  Revolutionary  fame  wero 
as  modest,  virtuous,  noble  and  dignified 
as  ever  delighted  the  world;  yet  ihey 
appeared  in  dresses  that  would  aimoit 
shock  an  opera-belle  of  to-day.  CMom 
made  such  attire  seem  proper  to  them. 
Tet  we  can  not  forget  that  these  very 
styles  were  copied  from  the  most  cor- 
rupt court  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
And  we  can  not  but  vMi  that  our  repub- 
lican beauties  possessed  an  Instinct  so 
true,  a  taste  so  severe,  as  would  cause 
them  to  reject  the  extremes  of  Parisian 
Ihshion,  the  bold  efi'eds  gahMd  by  too 
daring  Innovationt. 


We  have  said  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  extravagant  dressing  has 
greatly  increased  amid  our  countrymen. 
And  so  it  has,  in  the  same  rapid  ratio 
that  fortunes  have  been  made.  Yet  w» 
think  that  the  leaven  has  been  working 
ever  since  the  Empress  Eugenie  ascended 
the  French  throne*  Her  personal  love 
of  dress  was  like  a  stone  thrown  in  the 
sea,  whose  circlets  have  spread  over  two 
hemispheres.  She  dressed,  and  expect- 
ed her  ladies  to  dress,  until  now,  so  great 
has  become  the  prevailing  extravagance 
in  France,  that  even  Frenchmen  are 
alarmed.  "In  the  French  sepate,  the 
late  M.  Dupin  made  a  short  but  q>irited 
speech  on  the  unbridled  luxury  of  wo- 
men. He  complahis  that  respectable 
and  high-bred  ladies  copy  the  fashions 
set  by  females  who  are  neither  high-bred 
nor  respectable ;  that,  every  winter,  every 
season,  dressmakers'  bills  amount  to  totals 
which  the  handsomest  fortunes  can  not 
meet  The  desire  to  make  a  brilliant 
figure  causes  finery  to  be  bought  on 
credit,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
husband ;  bills,  letters  of  credit,  are  sign- 
ed; and  for  those  bills  indorsera  have 
to  be  found,  who  take  advantage  of 
their  position."  Such  is  the  state  of 
French  society,  which  sumptuary  reform- 
ers are  endeavoring  to  correct  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Dupin,  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  for  influential 
matrons  (without  ccashig  to  present 
themselves  in  decent  or  even  rich  attire^ 
when  the  occasion,  or  thdr  rank  and 
fortune,  require  it)  to  form  themselves 
hito  a  Ladies'  Dress -Reform  Sode^. 
Example,  he  holds,  "  is  the  only  means 
of  saving  husbands  and  &milies  finua 
shame  and  ruiiL" 

We  are  afiald  senators  will  talk  a  long 
time  before  they  produce  much  impres- 
sion upon  womanly  wiUfulness.  We 
had  some  dress  reforms  here,  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  war,  and  we  all  know 
how  their  efforts  ended.  For  every  re- 
solve not  to  indulge  herself  in  buying 
costly  foreign  importations,  which  our 
women  haye  made,  they  have  rewarded 
their  virtuous  intentions  by  buying  tuta 
as  much  as  if  they  had  not  known  they 
diould  not     Such  is  the  strength  oit 
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voman's  resolatSoa  where  finery  U  eon- 
cemedl 

And,  aiooe  all  women's  husbands  do 
not  own  oil  weDs,  which  pump  up  dia- 
m<mds  to  shine  in  the  glow  of  their  own 
petroleam — since  all  who  aspire  to  be 
&sliionable  oan  not  hope  to  he  billion- 
aires, we  may  look,  before  many  yean, 
to  the  importation  of  a  featore  of  Paris 
&shion  not  yet  known  to  os. 

In  the  mean  time,  ei\)oy  yonrselyes. 
It  is  unwise  to  borrow  trouble.  There 
will  come,  before  long,  a  change  in  the 
present  ^stem  of  doing  business,  when 
U  will  no  longer  be  easy  for  eyeiy  fourth 
man  to  make  his  hundred  thousand  a 
y^ear — ^a  time,  when  many  diamond  neck- 
laces will  go  to  the  brokers,  and  some 
wires'  husbands  to  prison,  and  others  to 


retailing  lamp-oil  and  ole  do'es ;  but,  In 
the  mean  time,  enjoy  yourselres.  Tou 
have  read  that  marrelous  melody,  in 
Mother  €k)ose,  of  the  old  woman  who 
found  the  sixpence.  Bridget  won't  stop 
being  like  'missus';  *  missus'  is  after 
Union  Square;  Union  Square  is  after 
Madison  Square ;  Madison  Square  is  af- 
ter the  Boulevards  :^^but,  when  the  *  cat 
begins  to  kill  the  rat,'  what  a  widenspread 
destruction  will  be  sure  to  ensue  I  The 
big  houses,  in  fiiUing  oyer,  will  crush  the 
little  ones;  and  when  madame's  dia- 
monds go  to  auction,  Bridget  will  haye 
to  go  bsdi  to  calico  and  seren  dollars  a 
month. 

When  that  time  does  eome,  will  the 
true  hearts  and  homes  of  America  be 
any  the  less  happy  f    We  opine  not. 
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ROBEBT  DALE  OWEN'S  "Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  is  yet  In  embiyo, 
we  learn.  There  is  no  fiurther  call  at 
this  time  for  biographies  of  the  Great 
Emancipator :  we  have  had  only  too  ma- 
ny of  them — or,  rather,  of  attempts  at  bi- 
(>graphy.  Lacking  a  Just  comprehension 
of  the  purpose  of  biography,  and  a  Just 
conception  of  their  subject,  the  writers  of 
books  already  issued  relating  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's life  and  labors,  have  &iled  to  pro- 
duce biographies,  in  the  higher  and  more 
exact  sense  of  that  word.  In  all,  we  have 
searched  in  vain  for  that  keen  discrimina- 
tion o{  character,  that  apprehen^n  of 
motive,  that  power  to  detect  and  trace 
causes  in  effects  which  are  demanded  of 
the  true  expositor.  The  only  approach 
to  such  an  analysis  and  appreciation  as 
we  indicate,  that  has  reached  our  notice, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  law  part- 
ner, in  a  recent  lecture  upon  the  illustrious 
deceased.  That  single  lecture  affords  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  man  than  any 
professed  biography  yet  produced — a  £ftct 
in  itself  which  ^ows  how  liar  the  writers 
referred  to  have  fiaJlen  below  the  claims 
of  their  subject.  We  hope  from  Mr. 
Owen  something  better  than  has  as  yet 
been  produced.    Takiug  time  to  stu^y 


his  subject,  and  to  gather  biographic  data, 
we  expect  his  work  to  be  ftill,  authentic 
and  satisflEictory  In  its  mere  record  of  lifo- 
inddents.  But,  all  that  will  not  excuse 
the  production  of  another  biography  if  it 
fiuls  to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  his  inner 
life— that  Ufo  to  whidi  mere  incidents 
and  acts  were  but  guide-posts.  A  snbtli 
power  of  analysis,  a  nice  perception  of 
mental  and  moral  relations,  a  clear,  firm 
and  accurate  delineation  of  thcfintellectn- 
al  man — all  are  requisite  in  Mr.  Owen's 
production  if  he  would  answer  public  ex- 
pectation. Let  us  anticipate  such  an  ad- 
dition to  onr  literature,  only  too  barren 
of  true  biographies  and  too  replete  with 
mere  puffs  of  the  services  and  virtues  of 
our  great  dead.  . 

This  suggests  a  theme  over  which  we 
have  pondered  much — that  of  Washing- 
ton. Have  we  a  good  biography  of  the 
"  Father  of  his  Gountzy"  ?  If  so  it  has 
not  been  our  fortune  to  peruse  it  Like 
the  books  above  alluded  to,  his  biographies 
are,  without  exception,  tissues  of  adula- 
tion, firom  whose  perusal  we  rise  without 
correct  impressbns  of  the  man  as^e  was 
exhibited  to  hinrntt-  It  is  strange  that 
for  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
analysis  of  American  Democraiqr  we  hava 
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had  to  go  abroad  (De  Tocqaeyflle),  and 
we  yet  may  have  to  look  to  a  foreign 
lonrce  for  the  Life  of  Washington  on 
which  time  shall  set  its  seal  of  approyaL 
Onght  this  to  be  ?  Are  onr  writers  inca- 
pable of  reading  the  character  of  the  man, 
or  is  it  that  a  fklse  idea  exists  as  to  what 
the  public  demands  at  their  hands  ?  We 
suspect  the  latter.  How  undeceived  will 
be  the  author  who  exhibits  to  us  the 
George  Washington  of  the  closet,  of  the 
social  circle,  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  business 
world,  as  well  as  the  Washington  of  the 
field  and  the  Executiye  Mansion ! 

It  is  remaiiuible  what  an  amount  of 
poetic  talent  exists  in  tills  country.  The 
number  of  those  who  wiito  in  verse,  and 
writo  weUf  is  almost  countless.  Receiving 
as  we  do  poetry  enough  each  month  to 
fill  the  entire  magazine,  we  yet  are  not 
disposed  to  ciy  out :  "  Hold  1  Enough  P' 
To  us,  though  we  can  use  but  a  modicum 
of  what  is  sent  In,  the  demonstration 
which  is  given  by  this  deluge  of  verse  is 
not  disagreeable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
tsict  pleasing  In  itself  as  a  proof  of  the 
fine  sensibilities  which  exist  in  American 
breasts  and  are  being  developed  by  our 
education.  No  person  writes  verse  who 
is  not  a  reader  and  lover  of  the  poets — 
an  intellectual  virtue  in  itself;  and  though 
many  who  write  are  neither  true  poets, 
nor  sons  of  poets,  yet  their  love  of  nature, 
love  of  the  good  and  beautlAil,  love  of 
the  affections,  love  of  love,  all  are  evi- 
dences of  a  mental  culture  of  which  any 
people  might  be  proud.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  editorial  duties  for  many  years, 
and  know  well  the  currents  of  our  popu- 
lar thought  and  expression ;  yet  each  year 
brings  its  pleasing  surprise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  festhetic  mind,  the  culture  of 
our  classes  and  the  tendency  of  our  tastes 
in  literature.  A  few  decades  more.  If  this 
development  progresses  in  the  ratio  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  what  may  we  not 
prophesy  for  our  literary  culture  and 
achievement  t 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  an  English  writer  whose 
admirers  in  this  country  are  very  numer- 
ous, is  followed  by  that  of  Frederica 
Bremer — a  name  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  nkany,  not  only  for  what  she  | 
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has  written,  but  for  the  pleasure  her 
visit  to  America  gave  to  thousands  who 
looked  upon  her  pure,  womanly  fiu»,  and 
listened  to  the  utterance  of  her  kindly 
voice.  A  country  which  has  produced 
two  such  truly  noble  women  as  Miss 
Bremer  and  Jenny  Lind  must  be  fkvor- 
able  to  the  growth  of  kindly  natures. 
Miss  Bremer's  works — chiefly  novels — 
were  on  homely  themes.  Her  charac- 
ters were  such  as  make  up  every-day  life 
in  the  great  struggle  for  existence.  Her 
feelings  and  sympathies  were  true  to  the 
pure  and  good,  and,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree she  became  beloved  by  her  readers. 
In  this  country  her  worics  have  had  veiy 
large  sales ;  and  now  that  she  is  no  more^ 
we  should  be  pleased  to  see  a  **  House- 
hold  Edition "  of  her  books  given  to  a 
public  who,  we  are  sure,  would  heartily 
welcome  it. 

Bare  fragments  of  rich  old  Home  are 
daily  turning  up  from  out  of  the  graw 
of  the  Eternal  City.  The  Mount  Pala- 
tine is  beiiig  pierced  by  Papal  authority, 
and  thence  have  recently  come  to  light 
new  traces  of  the  goi^geous  Imperial  Pal- 
ace— frescoedchamben,  superbly  adorned 
with  batri'TiUeHf  marble  columns,  one  or 
two  statues,  fine  though  mutilated,  and  a 
bust  of  Britennicus,  of  the  best  period  of 
Art  At  Ostia  discoveries  equally  inter- 
esting have  been  made ;  and  among  the 
vines,  near  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  Mon- 
signore  Guldl  has  come  upon  a  magnifi- 
cent mosaic,  representing  a  skeleton,  life- 
size,  with  the  inscription,  in  Greek  letters, 
"  Enow  Thyself."  This  last  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

'*  Go  abroad  for  news  *'  is  an  old  sa}^ 
ing,  only  ipo  frequently  verified  in  the 
fkct  In  a  late  number  of  the  Lon- 
don At^eMum  we  have  this  paragraph : 
'*  Among  remarkable  incidents  ariring 
out  of  the  htte  civil  war  in  America  there 
is  one  worth  notice,  which  took  place  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute,  a  Nat- 
ural History  Society  for  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts.  One  of  the  members 
wishing  to  reflite  the  assertion  that  the 
'  Southern  rebels '  were  of  better  birth 
and  blood  than  the  Northern  folk,  read  a 
paper,  entitled  *  New  England's  Heraldry,* 
showfaig  that  more  of  the  eariy  northern 
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oolonists  were  connected  with  the  no- 
bility and  gently  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, than  the  colonists  of  the  South.  The 
roll  of  the  gentlemen  of  }f  assachnsetts 
will  beat  that  of  Yiiginia  by  ten  to  one ; 
and,  yet  more,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  present '  chiv* 
airy'  of  Virginia  arriyed  first  in  that 
colony  as  transported  criminals.  This 
strikes  us  as  being  rather  hard  on  the  Old 
Dominion  ;  something  like  hitting  a  man 
when  he  is  down.  But  when  simple- 
minded  Republicans  begin  to  argue  about 
the  gentility  of  their  blood,  there  is  no 
foreseeing  whither  the  argument  may 
lead.  There  is,  perhaps,  enough  of  Gay- 
alier  blood  left  in  Virginia  to  ftimlBh  a 
reply." 

The  formation  of  coal  is  recdying  new 
consideration  ftom  scientific  men,  whose 
inquiries  into  the  source  of  petrolinic  de- 
posits haye  reyiyed  some  6ld  theories  and 
disposed  of  others  as  dead  and  buried  by 
the  weight  of  new  facts  elicited.  In  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  G^loglcal 
Society  of  Montreal,  Professor  Dawson 
enunciated  certain  propositions,  which 
geologists  will  haye  to  take  into  consid- 
eration. He  contends  that  the  occurrence 
of  stifftnaria  under  nearly  eyeiy  bed  of 
coal  (especially  in  Noya  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick)  proyes  that  the  material  of 
the  coal  was  accumulated  by  growth  in 
iUu  ;  while  the  character  of  the  inter- 
yening  strata  proyes  the  abundant  trans- 
port of  mud  and  sand  by  water,  'SUch  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  swampy  delta  of  a 
riyer  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Dawson 
states  further,  that  the  cannel-coal  and 
eftrthy  bitumen  in  the  same  coal-meas- 
ures are  of  the  nature  of  the  fine  yege- 
table  mud  which  accumulates  in  the 
ponds  and  shallow  lakes  of  modem 
swamps. 

Some  yeiy  interesting  statistics  haye 
recently  officially  been  announced,  regard- 
ing the  yine  products  of  France.  Ac- 
cording to  these  it  appears  that  the  ayer- 
age  annual  produce  of  the  yineyards  in 
France  is  88,000,000  hectolitres.  Of  this 
quantity,  13,840,000  hectolitres  are  offered 
for  sale;  2,454,000  hectolitres  are  dis- 
tilled and  conyerted  into  spirits  of  wine 
or  brandy ;  the  quantity  exported  to  for- 


eign countries  amounts  to  2,080,000  heo- 
tolitres ;  220,000  hectolitres  are  used  for 
yinegar,  and  15,245,000  hectolitres  are 
consumed  by  the  growers  or  sold  direct 
to  consumers.  The  yineyards,  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  2,200,000  landed  pro- 
prietors, are  situated  in  78  departments. 
The  annual  consumption  of  wine  in  Paris 
by  each  inhabitant  is  estimated  at  one. 
hectolitre  and  a  half.  The  hectolitre  is 
a  little  oyer  22  gallons.  The  annual 
consumption  of  wine  in  this  country,  by 
each  inhabitant,  we  dare  say  would  not 
ayerage  one  gallon ;  while  the  consump- 
tion of  *'  ardent  spirits  *'  (strong  liquors) 
probably  exceeds,  per  capiUay  that  of  the 
French  more  than  one  hundred  fold  I 
If  the  consumption  of  greater  quantities 
of  natiye  wines  would  be  followed  by 
the  use  of  less  whisky  in  the  United 
States,  we  should  let  our  prayers  be — 
plant  the  ^neyards  on  eycry  hill-side  ! 

The  continued  high  prices  of  printing 
paper,  while  it  has  restricted  the  publica- 
tion of  boolts,  does  not  seem  to  deter  pub- 
lishers firom  yenturing  their  means  in  '*  pe- 
riodical" enterprises.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  seyeral  new  weekly  Journals 
haye  seen  the  light,  and  with  April  we 
are  promised  a  semi-monthly  magazine 
for  "  town  and  country.'*  Of  the  new 
weekly  Journals,  we  may  refer  to  the 
"New  York  Weekly  Magazine"  and 
'*  Eyeiy  Saturday** — ^both  laige  octayo  in 
size,  and  filled  chiefly  with  reprint  mat- 
ter fh>m  foreign  publications.  Decided- 
ly inferior  to  *'  Littell's  Liying  Age "  in 
dignity  and  real  worth  of  contents,  they 
are,  for  that  reason,  a  shade  more  *'  popu- 
lar," giying  the  public  large  installments 
of  English  and  French  literature,  at 
small  prices.  What  with  the  flood  of 
English  norels  reprinted  here,  without 
the  license  of  publisher  or  author,  and 
these  two  weekly  reprints,  our  public 
bids  fair  to  be  surfeited  with  titled  lords 
and  ladies,  barristers  and  officers  of  the 
crown,  curates  an^  rectors,  country  gen- 
tlemen and  London  yagabonds.  One 
of  our  leading  religious  weeklies,  in  a 
recent  notice  of  a  reprint  noyel,  says: 
*'  It  is  a  better  noyel  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  any  liying  American  writer, 
with  but  two  or  three  exceptions."    As 
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the  woik  referred  to,  Ordeal  far  Wioei^ 
is  a  fooith  iftte,  (or  even  lower  rate,) 
English  flction,  the  oompliment  to  Axneii* 
can  writers  is,  like  an  old-fashioned  pill, 
hard  to  take.  But,  is  the  assertion  Just  f 
We  saj  it  is  not  It  is,  to  our  view  of 
the  ease,  outrageoosly  n^Jnst;  but,  it  is 
the  dictum  so  often  repeated  by  a  certain 
dass  of  Journalists  and  publi^ers,  that 
even  the  American  puUic  has  grown 
to  bdieye  nothing  American  is  good: 
hence  English  reprints  by  the  hundreds ; 
hence  the  *cold  shoulder'  almost  uni- 
formly g^Tcn  to  erery  American  fiction 
which  finds  its  way  into  our  t>ubli8her8* 
offices ;  hence  the  hopeless  spirit  perrad- 
ing  our  autorial  circles.  Would  it  not 
be  as  well  for  these  **  book-notice  editors  " 
to  discontinue  their  flippant  tone  toward 
what  is  American — ^to  recognize  our  civiL- 
ization,  our  mind,  our  tastes,  in  a  hearty, 
earnest,  hopeful  way  f  If  this  spirit  of 
persistently  depreciating  what  is  Ameri- 
can continues,  and  we  go  on  flooding 
the  land  with  foreign  books,  foreign 
ideas,  foreign  senthnents,  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  an  American  literature  as 
high  and  pure  as  our  social  and  political 
freedom  is  great  While  we  wish  well 
to  erery  creditable  enterprise  in  the  way 
of  supplying  American  readers  with  good 
reading  matter,  we  yet  can  not  dose  our 
eyes  to  the  discouraging  effect  which 
must  follow  the  flirther  neglect  of  Ameri- 
can autorial  talent  inyolyed  in  the  ex- 
clusiye  adoption  of  the  products  of  Eng- 
lish pens. 

Referring  to  English  magazines,  we 
must  here  be  permitted  to  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error  occurring  in  the  February 
'*  Notes,"  where,  speaking  of  Ths  Argoiy, 
we  were  made  to  say  it  was  ^  deyoted 
to  miscellany  of  the  hxghbbt  order." 
Should  haye  read  "miscellany  of  the 
UgJUer  order/'  We  make  the  correction, 
not  caring  to  bear  the  impeachment  of 


taste  and  Judgment  which  must  follow 
the  reading  of  the  notice  rderred  to,  in 
the  February  issue. 

The  interest  felt  in  regard  to  cholera, 
and  the  fears  entertained  of  its  i^pear- 
anoe  in  our  midst  on  the  approach  of 
warm  weather,  haye  called  forth  numer* 
ous  facts,  and  more  numerous  specular 
tions,  oonoeming  the  disease  and  its 
habiU.  A  c(»respondent  writing  from 
Malta,  one  of  the  most  salubrious  spots 
in  or  on  the  Mediterranean,  thus  sets 
at  rest  the  theory  of  its  adyance  throu^ 
aerial  currents :  **  Haying  carefully  look* 
ed  at  the  thermometer  during  the  last 
three  months,  I  could  not  perceiye  that 
the  cholera  was  in  any  way  influenced 
by  the  weather,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  was  blowing.  Whether  it  came 
from  the  north  or  south,  with  a  damp 
sirocco,  or  in  a  fresh  westeriy  breeie, 
the  grievous  epidemic  continued  its  on- 
ward course,  sometimes  advancing  with 
the  wind,  and  then  against  it  Through- 
out the  whole  summer,  there  have  been 
no  clear  and  cloudless  skies,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  heavy  mist,  which  neither  a 
strong  wind,  burning  sun,  a  fhll  moon, 
thunder,  lightning,  nor  rain  could  dissi- 
pate." The  writer  hereof  knows  this  to 
be  true.  In  1849  he  dwelt  in  a  western 
town  terribly  scourged  by  the  cholera. 
No  known  law  seemed  to  regulate  Its 
going  and  coming.  Physicians,  gathered 
there 'fit>m  all  sections,  enunciated  theo- 
ries one  day  to  abandon  them  the  next ; 
what  cured  one  was  powerless  in  helping 
another:  a  sultry  day  was  pronounced 
'*  bad,"  yet  a  dear  dry  day  was  no  better ; 
people  died  and  were  buried  by  soorea ; 
and  when  the  pestilence  was  finally  over, 
seemingly  from  mere  MhatuHan^  the  fifty 
eminent  men  of  medidne  present  were 
no  wiser  respecting  the  disease  and  its 
treatment  than  when  the  terror  first 
diallenged  their  attention. 
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AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

I. 
'rniS  the  eyening  of  the  battle, 
-L  Yet  the  roariog  and  the  rattle 
Of  the  conflict  still  is  Boanding  tbrongh  my  brun; 
For  from  dawn  till  early  twilight 
I  have  been  where  blood  was  poaring 
From  my  comrades  and  the  foemon,  like  the  swillly-fiiUing  n 


Where  the  camp-fire  filckers  dimly, 
Casting  Htrange,  fantaBtic  shadows 
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On  the  bare  and  slanting  tent- walls  hj  mj  side,         / 
I  am  sitting,  calmly  writing 
Of  that  hour  of  blood  and  carnage, 
When  so  many  of  my  comrades  bravely  fought  and  nobly  died. 

in. 

All  the  day  before,  the  rumbling 
Of  the  moving  of  our  columns 
Told  a  mighty  host  was  gathering  for  the  strife ; 
And  long  before  the  sunlight 
Drove  the  fog  from  o£F  the  river, 
Hill  and  valley,  front  and  rearward,  was  one  mass  of  moving  life. 

rv. 

Ah !  I  ever  shall  remember 
That  morning  in  December 
When  we  bridged  the  Rappahannock's  swollen  stream ; 
And  our  crossing  ^nd  recrossing, 
'Neath  that  fiery,  inurderous  shower. 
For  'tis  stamped  upon  my  memory  like  some  deep-implanted  dream. 

V. 

When  we  got  the  order  "  Forward !" 
On  we  rushed  like  hungry  tigers, 
On  and  upward  till  we  saw  their  cannons'  throats ; 
When  they  sent  their  withering  volleys 
Through  and  through  our  solid  columns. 
Till  we  reeled,  and  broke,  and  fled  in  dire  confusion  to  our  boats. 

VI. 

Oh,  the  weeping  wives  and  mothers 
For  the  fallen  sons  and  brothers — 
Killed  and  wounded,  dead  and  dying,  on  that  field ; 
Grant  them  comfort,  oh,  our  Father, 
Heal  their  anguish,  quench  their  sorrow ; 
Give  them  strength  to  bear  their  burdens,  and  to  all  thy  chastenings 

yield. 
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AS  I  Bkt,oiie  alternoon  in  the  earir 
winter,  in  tha  solitude  of  a  fonr-stoir 
e7ri«  in  Broadwaj,  (t  doable  knock  U 

(he  door  announced  my  friend  A . 

That  oryalic  np  wu  the  only  Dpen  m- 
MUM  to  toy  room  at  all  times,  and  the 
niHt  behind  It  was  one  or  the  few  of  so 
mach  tact  and  sense  that  he  never  was  n 
bore.  But,  hia  entrance  did  not  bring 
the  accoMomed  meosore  of  hltaritj  and 
good  cheer.     It  was  too  cviilent  that 

A had  broken  down.     OTer-work, 

over-eicltement  and  bad  air  had  pro- 
dticed  their  Inrartable  resnlt  It  wm  the 
old  BU117,  and  we  decided  in  solemn  con- 
sultation, to  Cill  Itack  upon  the  doctors — 
those  best  (Hends  In  our  lowest  estate. 
Week  after  week  they  traced  with  theb- 
Htethoscopes  the  insidious  progress  of 

disease,  and  A came   from  ereiy 

examination  only  more  obstinately  deter- 
mined to  be  melancholy  and  solemn. 
When  Dooglaaa  Jerrold  was  told  that 


he  bad  bnt  a  few  boon  to  lire,  he  ex- 
claimed; "What!  leaye  my  wtft  and 
five  helpless  children  t     By  hesTen,  I 

teon't  die  1"  and  he  lived.     A could 

not  boast  these  happy  incumbrances,  but 
be  was  young,  and  life  was  dear ;  and  to 
die  ignominlously  In  one's  bed.  In  times 
like  those,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
When,  therefore,  onr  f[ood  friend  Doc- 
tor   ,  suggested  that  In  a  change  of 

climate  the  eirk  man  might  HttU  And 
length  of  days,  it  was  decided  to  do 
any  thing,  every  tiling :  but,  by  no  meana, 
to  die. 

Where  to  got  Fifty  years  hence. 
East  Tennessee  will,  perhaps,  be  the 
resort  of  Invalids  In  search  of  dry,  up- 
land air  and  a  temperate  climate,  and  In 
some  great  hotel  on  LookoDt  Mountdn, 
northern  and  southem  valetudlnBiians 
may  enjoy  together  Ihe  fine  wr  and  mag- 
nlflcent  scenery,  and  remember,  only  In 
peace,  that  night  of  atni^le  and  gloij 
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when  the  Old  Flag  was  first  planted  on 
its  summit.  Florida  and  the  islands  of 
the  Gulf  are  to  become  our  Italy  and 
Madeira ;  but,  for  the  present,  distance 
from  exciting  influences,  together  with 
the  best  climatic  effects,  must  be  sought 
abroad. 

The  effect  of  climate  on  disease  has 
been  so  carefully  studied  in  the  older 
countries,  that  every  resort  for  invalids 
has  its  formidable  array  of  statistics  prov- 
ing it  to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  -to 
certain  diseases. 

Madeira,  so  long  a  favorite  resort,  is 
found,  in  certain  stages  of  pulmonary 
disease,  too  enervating.  This  is  the 
case  with  most  tropical  islands,  and  the 
stimulus  of  a  cold  or  temperate  region 
\a  preferred  by  many  to  the  doleefar  nienie 
of  the  tropics.  Nice  and  Montpelicr 
have  their  cold  winds — Palermo,  its 
sirocco. 

One  of  the  places  to-day  most  recom- 
mended by  students  of  climatic  effects, 
and  perhaps  least  known  to  the  public, 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  Pau,  the 
old  capital  of  Beam,  in  the  south  of 
France.  Space,  now-a-days,  is  lost  in 
time,  and  thus  Pau  really  is  nearer  than 
any  of  the  West  Indies  excepting  Cuba ; 
being  only  fifteen  days  from  New  York, 
while  the  West  Indies  are  at  indefinite 
and  remote  distances,  when  there  is  no 
regular  communication  by  steam. 

To  Pau,  then,  A was  to  go— a 

place  with  which  he  had  then  no  asso- 
ciations of  pleasure,  and  where  he  hardly 
hoped  for  any  enjoyment  but  that  of  re- 
newed health.  And  so  we — for  who 
can  refiise  the  demands  of  fiiendship, 
when  they  require  ns  to  take  the  pilgrim 
staff  and  set  forth  on  those  too  happily- 
remembered  wanderings? — ^with  cheer- 
fiil  philosophy,  packed  into  the  smallest 
conceivable  trunks  the  largest  amount  of 
unnecessaries ;  saw  the  spires  of  the  city, 
whieh  meant  to  ns  home,  kindred  and 
friends,  disappear ;  and,  with  an  ^  East- 
ward, ho  r'  of  hope  and  hearty  cheer, 
turned  our  fiices  seaward. 

A  few  weeks  later  we  were  on  the 
Landes  of  Southern  France,  within  a  few 
hours  walk  of  Pan ;  and  as  if  to  sharpen 
the  natural  hunger  for  beauty,  our  route 


lay  over  one  of  the  dreariest  wastes  on 
the  planet.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
was  one  unvarying  level ;  bordered,  occa- 
sionally, by  somber  pine  forests,  or  varied 
by  dismal  little  ponds.  A  pond  surround- 
ed by  hills,  and  shut  in  by  bending  trees, 
is  a  channing  bit  of  summer  landscape ; 
but  a  pond,  on  an  immense  flat,  hus  an 
unmeaning,  unwholesome  look,  suggest- 
ive of  nothing  but  stagnation.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  distance,  a  shepherd  was 
seen  mounted  on  stilts,  reminding  one  of 
some  monstrous  heron  as  he  chased  the 
straggling  flock,  his  long  cloak  flapping 
in  the  wind.  Agriculturists  are  making 
some  efforts  to  reclaim  thi^  re^on.  Sev- 
eral flne  agricultural  roads  have  been 
built  across  the  Landes,  and  this  easy 
communication,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimu- 
late improvement. 

A  night*8  sleep  effaced  all  these  dreary 
recollections,  and  the  morning  found  us 
more  hungry  for  a  sight  of  the  Pyrenees 
than  for  the  omelet  and  fricassee  of  the 
H6tel  de  la  France,  in  Pau.  A  few  steps 
took  us  out  upon  the  Place  Royale — ^a 
rectangular  gravel  plot,  with  parallel 
rows  of  trees,  elevated  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  valley,  and  command- 
ing the  finest  view  of  the  mountains. 
The  day  was  clear  and  calm — in  fact, 
the  winds  of  Pau  will  make  a  short  chap- 
ter of  a  traveler's  story.  There  are  no 
winds ;  and  in  the  clear,  still  air,  the  ftill 
magnificence  of  the  view  burst  upon  as 
at  once. 

A  wide  valley  separates  us  from  the 
mountauis  through  which  winds  the 
Gave  de  Pau,  a  broad,  shallow  stream, 
with  a  pebbly  bed,  the  remains  of  an  old 
bridge  interrupting  its  sluggish  course; 
and  the  whole  valley,  with  its  extent  of 
woodland  and  meadow,  is  made  more 
charming  by  the  pretty  villages  and  taste- 
fill  chateaus  standing  out  in  pleadng  pro- 
portions frx)m  the  surrounding  foliage. 
Over  and  beyond  the  valley,  bounding, 
bordering  and  crowning  it  with  splendid 
beauty,  extends  in  one  unbroken  sweep 
for  sixty  miles,  the  magnificent  stretch  of 
the  Pyrenees.  We  had  expected  some 
coquetry  at  flrst — morning  mists  vailing 
their  awfiil  splendor ;  but  no.  From  the 
Spanish  mountains,  on  the  right,  to  the 
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mountains  of  Bigorre,  on  the  left,  all 
stood  out,  grand  and  clear ;  tbe  Iranspa- 
rent  white  vapors  floaUng  around  them, 
only  adding  a  vail  of  more  enchanting 
loveliness. 

Dinctlf  in  front,  the  grand  Pic  du  Midi 
d'Oteau  towere  Into  the  clouds,  its  top 
ckn  M  if  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  its  mag- 
nificent hight — more  than  nine  thousand 
feet — ahowing  more  grandly  as  it  rises 
Ih»a  the  Valine  d'Ossau — one  of  those 
lateral  valleys  -wliich  are  among  the 
Btrildn^  characterislica  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  is  the  greftt 
culminating  point  toward  the  east,  and 
among  these  ridges  ore  the  Bagncrres  de 
Bigorre — a  famous  resort — and  the  Lac 
de  Gaube.  Peak  above  peak  these  snow- 
capped summits  stand  up  against  the 
clear  blue,  like  opal  against  turquoise, 
and  their  Icy  sides,  as  they  slope  grandly 
down  to  the  valleys,  reflect  purple  end 
rose  Id  the  morning  sunllgkL  Tlie  Qla- 
ciers  of  the  Vlgnemale,  near  the  Pic  du 
Midi  de  Bigorre,  send  back  the  concen- 
trated light  with  a  diamond-like  splen- 
dor. An  enlhnsiasllc  writer  likens  Ibis 
scene  to  Banyan's  Delectable  Hounlains. 
"When  the  morning  was  up,  they  bid 
blm  look  south,  and  he  did,  and  beheld 


a  most  pleasant  mountainous  country, 
beautifiil  with  woods,  vineyards,  fhuts  of 
all  sorts,  flowers  also,  with  springs  and 
fountains  very  delectable  to  behold.  It 
was  common,  too,  for  all  the  pilgrims,  and 
fh>m  them  they  could  sec  tlie  Celestial 
City."  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect of  tills  grand  eoiip  ^ail  on  the  ob- 
server.    A ,  whom  the  sight  of  the 

Pyrenees  already  seemed  to  exhilarate, 
drew  in  one  long,  salisSed  Inspiration — 
all  dreary  onticipHtiona  vanlshcil,  and 
the  winter  seemed  already  loo  short  to 
sntlsiy  one  with  gazing.  The  peasants, 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  near  tbe 
mountains,  are  never  weary  of  the  pros- 
pect In  the  region  of  Kslbelic  culture, 
it  has  certainly  been  to  tbcm  a  liberal 
education.  On  market  days  they  stand 
leaning,  with  fblded  arms,  over  the  para- 
pet, and  appear  to  be  absorbed  in  tlie 
ever-shifting,  ever-fascinating  changes,  as 
the  clouds  group  themselves  in  fantaEiic 
shapes  about  the  Hcs,  or  the  different 
eOects  of  morning  and  evening,  sunlight 
and  shadow,  paint  In  tlie  same  outlines 
of  form,  exhaust  less  wealth  of  color  and 
changes  of  light  and  abnde.  One  rarely 
finds  In  Europe  a  more  charming  view 
than  this ;  Indeed,  many  regard  It  second 
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only  to  Ihat  from  the  terrace  Af  Berne. 
But  the  great  depth  of  the  foreground 
makes  it  b  tanlatidn;;  landscape  for  ajt- 
bts,  aDd  all  atteinptg  to  photograph  it 
have  been  equally  unsatiBfoctory. 

Tlie  clly  of  Pau  Is  very  finely  gitnated, 
nn*  brokeD  and  undulating  ground,  be- 
tween tlie  Gave,  the  Ousse  and  a  ravine. 
A  small,  Jei.'p  stream,  called  the  HcdoB, 
wparntes  it  into  twn  parts,  whii^h  are 
connecled  by  bridges,  and  its  western 
end  is  crowDed  by  the  Chulean.  The 
terraces,  houses  and  gardens  of  the  old 
dty  command  a  splendid  view  of  the 
monnb^ns.  The  newer  portion  has  not 
these  sdTBDlages  of  situation. 


Pau  Is  liberally  supplied  with  good 
water,  bat,  IbKnnately  for  lovers  of  tlie 
picturesque,  it  is  not  carried  Into  the 
houses.  Women  and  girls  fill  their  jars 
at  the  public  springs,  and  aa  they  gather 
there  for  gosap,  or  walk  lightly  sway 
with  tlie  erect  carriage  which  always  k- 
suits  fhim  carrying  weights  apon  the 
head,  there  ia  an  oriental  associatloa 
about  them,  a  suggestion  of  Hebrew  dam- 
sels and  the  old  historic  weils,  which 
make  the  prettiest  Bearnaise  prettier. 

The  Pare,  a  fine  terraced  promenade, 
for  exceeds  the  Place  Itoyale  In  extent 
and  Bttmctlvn  features.  It  occupies  the 
summit  and  base  of  a  narrow  ridge,  and 
Its  nicely  graveled  walks, overlooking  the 
river,  are  siiaded  by  fine  beech  trees,  and 
provided  with  comfortajile  seals.  Hare, 
in  the  mild  winter  days,  one  meetsall  the 
bshion,  gayety  and  invalidlam  of  Pan, 
under  the  white  umbrellas  or  protected 
from  sunstroke  by  the  Invariable  white 
ciolh  covering  the  iiat  and  hanging  be- 
tween the  shoulders:  cases  of  cmupifasalal 
being  not  nnfreqnent,  even  in  December. 

Here  A and  I  lonnge  with  the 

rest,  cultivate  little  tHendsiiips  with  the 
adey  English  children,  rolling  their  hoops 
on  the  gravel,  andstaro  idly  at  the  Itronz- 
ed  foces  of  the  French  Zouaves  and  In- 
dian officers,  who  always  tVequent  a  plac« 
like  this.  But  I  find  the  sight  of  a  uni- 
form as  imfovorable  to  my  patient  ss  an 
American  newspaper.  He  mutters  grim- 
ly over  his  book,  and  wastes  his  breath 
In  vain  sighs  far  the  Potomac  and  the 
Bapidan.  I  hold  out,  aa  a  sort  of  pact- 
ficatory  sogar-plum,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Tiber,  and  close  my  ears  In  Ume  to  avoid 
hearing  those  classic  streams  associated 
with  expletives  more  fordble  than  pleu- 
Ing.  A  sympathetic  English  lady  had 
SDggMted  to  my  friend  A the  ex- 
periences of  that  worthy  and  true  gentle- 
man, Colonel  Newcome.  as  a  good  phlln- 
sopbicnl  study,  and  ns  he  was  following 
her  Bu^eetion  in  greet  content,  stretched 
out  on  one  of  tlie  seats  in  llie  Pare,  and 
basking,  like  an  bivalid  lizard,  In  the 
ina.  he  suddenly  looked  over  the  IknA  to 
say  that  Just  here  In  the  Pare  pretty  Rosy 
HcEeuEle  flirted  with  the  Major.  That 
was,  of  course,  before  she  became  Mrs. 
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Clive  Newcome,  for  Bosy  was  a  proper 
little  damaeL 

Classic  ground,  indeed !  And  whether 
is  it  better  to  know  that  here  harmless 
little  Bosy  displayed  her  smiles  and 
graces,  and  stout  Mrs.  McEenzie  laid  her 
toils,  or  that  yonder,  in  the  old  castle, 
fiunons  Jeanne  d'Albret  lired,  and  Queen 
Mai^g^erite  held  her  gorgeous  court? 
Clive  and  the  colonel  are  of  the  dear 
friends  whose  names  thrill  us  at  any  dis- 
tance of  space  or  time.  Not  real  ?  In- 
finitely more  real  spirit  without  body 
than  body  without  spirit — such  as  one 
sees  at  his  elbow  eveiy  day.  And  Ethel 
and  Pendennis  and  Laura — ^have  we 
parted  from  these  friends  forever  f 

"Oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  aonnd  of  a  Toice  that  is  aClll." 

When  one  is  weaiy  of  the  Pare,  there 
is  still  the  Bois  Louis,  a  charming  little 
walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Ghive,  not 
too  long  nor  too  rough  for  the  most  deli- 
cate. That  it  appears  to  be  generaUy 
occupied  by  washerwomen  is  hardly  an 
objection,  for  these  energetic  creatures 
have  taken  possession  of  every  running 
stream  in  this  region,  and  not  a  roadside 
but  is  ornamented  with  nameless  unsight- 
ly draperies  spread  on  the  bushes  to  diy. 

Pan  is  especially  attractive  to  an  Ame- 
rican, from  the  number  of  English  fiimi- 
Ues  residing  here.  Many  of  the  finest 
houses  are  occupied  by  English,  and 
their  hospitalities,  so  freely  offered  to 
strangers,  make  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  place.  A  sick  person,  away 
^Ifrom  all  the  solaces  and  comforts  of 
home,  is  painfully  isolated  in  a  place  the 
language  of  which  is  only  imperfectly 
understood.  Society,  of  which  he  is  in 
peculiar  need  to  obviate  that  introverted 
state  of  mind,  so  mischievous  to  an  invalid, 
is  closed  to  him.  He  is  alone  in  a  crowd. 
At  Pan,  an  American  can  hardly  feel  iso- 
lated. English  fiioes  and  English  habits 
surround  him.  Two  English  churches 
are  open  to  him  on  the  Sabbath — though 
one  of  them  is  so  near  a  water-course,  it 
is  externally  more  suggestive  of  damp- 
ness than  devotion.  English  ladies,  with 
bright,  intelligent  fiices,  and  dress  a  shade 
less  tasteful  and  neUe  than  the  French, 
promenade  in  the  Pare,  and  at  the  toNes 


tFMie  of  any  of  the  large  hotels  he  will 
find  agreeable  conversation.  Sympathy 
with  the  North  he  could  not  and  would 
not  expect  to  find.  Blessed  .are  they 
who  expect  nothing,  fot  verily  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed.  An  English  gen- 
tleman naively  asked  me  if  the  efibct  of 
Qeneral  Grant's  taking  command  of  Jefll 
Davis'  army  would  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  the  North  f  Englishmen 
on  the  continent  do  not  understand  our 
affairs,  but  they  have  grace  generally  to 
be  civil  and  courteous,  and  often  show  a 
genuine  interest  in  obtaining  some  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  things  among  us. 
As  Pan  is  only  twenty-six  hours  fit>m 
London,  English  papers  arrive  with  little 
delay,  but  such  is  the  quiet,  sedative  ef- 
fect of  the  climate,  that  political  ani- 
mosities are  subdued,  irritable  tempers 
calmed,  and  the  proprieties  of  place  and 
time  very  generally  observed.  A  good 
public  library  extends  its  privileges  to  all, 
the  librarian  passing  out  books  with  a  con- 
fidence in  visitors  and  a  courtesy  as  rare 
as  it  1b  agreeable. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  dty  and 
the  surrounding  country  are  seen  in  es- 
pecial gloiy  on  Monday,  the  market-day 
at  Pan.  Every  conceivable  article,  fit>m 
dry-goods  to  live-stock,  is  exposed  for 
sale,  on  tables,  carts,  or  on  the  ground,  in 
and  around  Uie  Place  de  la  Nouvelle 
Halle.  The  peasants,  tfom  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  flock  into  the  town,  and  the 
clatter  of  wooden  shoes  on  the  pavement 
is  almost  deafening.  But,  alasl  soMi 
are  going  out  of  &sbion,  and  more  than 
half  the  peasants  wear  leather  shoes,  or 
sandals  made  of  duck.  In  another  gen- 
eration saboU  will  be  traditional. 

The  peasants  are  not  very  attractive, 
either  in  feature  or  costume.  The  men 
wear  a  blouse  and  flat  woolen  cap.  They 
are  sturdy,  but  not  incumbered  with 
flesh,  and  the  uniformly  healthy  look  of 
the  people  is  quite  noticeable.  Whether 
it  is  due  to  the  tranquUizing  air  of  Pau, 
or  to  the  &ct  that  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, as  it  is  carried  on  in  this  region, 
do*  not  stimulate  the  mind,  certainly  the 
fiices  of  these  Beamais  peasants  wear  an 
expression  of  bovine  calm,  not  in  the 
least    attractive.     Their    ox-carts    and 
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implements  of  liuabuidi;  ore  of  tbe  most 
primiiive  Mtt,  And  tbe  oxen  are  rtill 
joked  by  iLe  boms  and  driven  with  a 
flbaip  goad.  Tbe  girls  are  lovely,  vith 
rich  brown  complexions,  fine  color,  and 
tliat  look  of  glowing  health  which  makes 
even  moderate  beauty  brilliant;  hut  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  ami  and  air  leaves, 
at  thirty,  no  traces  of  these  earlycharms. 
Unlike  the  peasantry  of  many  parts  of 
Europe,  th^  wear  no  hats,  but  a  hand- 
kerchief bound  about  the  bead  proiecls 
It  fh>m  the  sun,  leaving  the  face  entirely 
exposed.  The  old  women — and  it  Is  a 
boast  of  the  Bearnais  Ibat  they  are  hale 
and  hearty  to  a  great  age—Bitting  by  (be 
roadside  and  spinning,  as  they  watcb 
their  sheep,  can  hardly  bo  sold  to  bIiow 
the  beauty  of  old  age.  Ah  we  mingled' 
with  the  peasants  on  market-day,  tbelr 
quiet  and  aDdemonsttatlTe  manner  whs 
hi  moriied  contrast  with  that  of  tlie 
FKOch  people  la  general.     Tbey  use 
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few  gestures,  yet  they  seemed  to  have  » 
sort  of  dry  wit.  If  one  m[gbl  Judge  from 
the  peals  of  laughter  which  were  heard 
nowand  then  among  tbe  knots  of  traders. 
It  is  quite  Impossible  for  a  foreigner  to 
understand  their  patoii. 

The  mount^neers,  who  appear  often 
at  Pan  on  market-days,  are  a  different 
class  of  people.  They  are  tall  and  lithe, 
and  with  their  loose  Jackets,  short  velvet 
Irowsers,  long  stockings,  and  bright-color- 
ed sashes,  have  a  very  gay  and  Jaunty 
look.  They  are  quick  at  a  Jest,  ride 
well,  and  walk  with  a  light,  sprloging 
step.  They  are  mostly  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, though  their  fulhera  were  probably 
engaged  in  a  budness  on  the  fninllcr 
more  proQtable,  if  not  quite  lawful. 

Neidier  the  market,  nor  any  otlier  In- 
stitution, explains  tiie  high  cost  of  living 
at  Pau.  The  traveler  who  comes  here 
under  tlie  impression  that  in  the  Bouth 
of  Europe  living  Is  cheap,  will  be  griev- 
ously disappi^ted.  Every  Inxniy  is  to 
be  found  here,  but  these,  as  well  as  the 
necessaries  of  life,  command  exorbitant 
prices. 

The  dty  of  Pan  must  have  been  origi- 
nally only  a  collection  of  the  houses  uf 
feudal  dependents,  around  the  castle  of 
I  their  lord,  and  the  castle,  or  chateau,  as  - 
it  is  now  called,  te  still  the  chief  object 
of  interest  The  people  regard  It  with 
pride  and  aStetion,  chiefly  because  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Heniy  FouHb,  the  idol 
of  every  true  Beamaia.  But  its  historic 
associations  run  further  back  than  the  ^ 
time  of  Henry.  Long  before  bis  day, 
kings  and  queens  and  nobles  of  high  de- 
gree walked  Its  balls,  and  looked  out  up- 
on the  mountains  with  the  same  wonder 
and  Joy  as  we  ;  felt  their  inexpressible 
beauty,  and  no  doubt  talked  about  it  as 
foolishly.  The  great  squareiower,  called 
the  tower  of  Oaslon  PfatEbus,  was  built. 
It  is  said,  by  that  worthy  whom  Frolsiart 
delights  to  honor  in  his  charming  pages, 
though  many  a  Count  de  Foix  befom 
him  had  probably  bel4  the  place  as  ft 
hunting  resort.  In  the  lime  of  Gaston 
Ph<ebuB,  Fan  must  have  been  a  sad  place 
for  quiet  people  who  Uked  to  He  still  in 
their  beds  at  night,  if  the  sloiy  Is  tme, 
that  he  kept  bis  sixteen  hundred  dogs  In 
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the  coartryard.  Froiasart,  delightfbl  old 
story-teller  as  he  is,  seems  to  have  had 
too  pleasaQt  an  experience  in  the  castle 
of  Gaston  to  be  over-fastidious  as  to  the 
little  peculiarities  of  his  host  So  the 
florins  were  abundant  and  given  out  in 
liberal  largesses  to  retainers  and  friends, 
he  did  not  inquire  whence  they  came. 
Gaston  is  beautiful,  generous,  wise  and 
devout  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  chronicler, 
and  when  he  claps  a  neighbor  or  friend 
into  one  of  his  dungeons  by  way  of  ex- 
tracting the  needful  florins,  or,  if  they  are 
not  forthcoming,  tumbles  a  relative  over 
the  castle  walls,  the  amiable  Froissart 
does  not  cease  to  dwell  on  his  matchless 
graces  and  virtues.  The  wife  of  Gkiston 
appears  to  have  been  equally  "  worthy 
and  devout,"  and  their  unfortunate  son, 
the  innocent  victim  of  their  plots,  dying 
by  his  father's  hand  in  one  of  the  dun- 
geons of  the  castle,  Froissart  exclaims, 
with  holy  horror,  that  "  such  a  shocking 
accident  should  have  taken  place  Y* 

Gaston  undoubtedly  built  the  square 
keep  and  occupied  the  castle  more  or  less, 
making  the  place  horrible  with  his  six- 
teen hundred  dogs ;  but  the  old  chateau 
saw  its  palmiest  days  in  the  time  of  the 
beautiful  Marguerite  de  Yalois  and  her 
husband,  Henri  d'Albret,  grandparents 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Marguerite  ap- 
preciated the  charms  of  the  place,  and 
made  it  still  more  beautiful  by  all  the 
embellishments  of  art  and  a  cultivated 
taste.  Near  the  castle  she  had  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  Europe. 
Large  additions  were  made  to  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  chateau,  and  Italian  art- 
ists were  sent  for  to  decorate  the  new 
halls  and  plan  the  grand  stairway.  And 
here  we  still  find  their  w^ork,  where  the 
heads  of  Henri^  and  Marguerite  are  seen 
in  relief  upon  the  walls,  and  their  ciphers 
interlaced — H.  R,  M.  R — (Henri  roi. 
Marguerite  reine,)  decorate  the  esealier. 
In  this  beautiful  residence.  Marguerite  as- 
sembled one  of  the  most  brilliant  courts 
in  Europe.  She  had  lived,  before  her 
marriage,  in  the  court  of  her  brother, 
Francis  First,  under  the  influence  of  the 
dissolute  Louisa  of  Savoy.  But  here, 
also,  she  had  met  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  French  Refoxmeni 


— Le  Fere,  d*Etaple  and  Calvin.  Clement 
Marot,  the  fitther  of  French  poetry,  laid 
his  tribute  at  her  feet  in  somewhat  too 
amorous  verse,  and  was  proud  to  be 
known  as  her  vaUi  de  eJiambre,  And 
when  Paris  became  too  hot  for  these  men, 
with  the  fires  of  religious  persecution, 
they  found  a  quiet  asylum  at  the  court 
of  Marguerite  at  Pan.  Gossiping  old 
Brantdme,  who  was  then  a  little  boy,  tells 
us  of  the  good  queen  what  he  remem- 
bersi  and  has  heard  from  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  both  her  maids 
of  honor.  Maiguerite  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  an  inclination  to  embrace  the 
reformed  faith,  but  her  regard  for  her 
brother^s  interests  probably  held  her  in 
Catholic  communion.  When  the  Con- 
stable Montmorencl,  always  her  bitter 
enemy,  suggested  to  the  king  that  if  he 
would  extirpate  the  heretics,  it  would  be 
well  to  begin  with  his  own  family,  Fran- 
cis exclaimed:  **Oo  not  speak  of  her. 
She  loves  me  too  well  to  do  any  thing 
that  would  prejudice  my  state." 

Henri  and  Marguerite  had  but  one 
child  who  lived  to  maturity,  the  famous 
Jeanne  d^Albret  Married  when  a  mere 
child,  for  reasons  of  state,  she  married 
the  second  time  accordmg  to  her  own 
choice,  and  chose,  unfortunately,  a  weak, 
unworthy  nobleman,  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
Due  de  Yenddme.  She  accepted  the  re- 
formed faith,  and  with  her  stout  heart 
and  resolute  will  held  up  the  banner  of 
the  Reformation  against  all  menace  and 
persuasion.  She  abjured  Catholicism  by 
a  solemn  ceremony,  was  baptized  into  the 
reformed  faith  in  the  ugly  little  church 
of  St  Martin,  still  standing  near  the 
chateau,  closed  the  convents,  and  boldly 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Roman- 
ists. At  her  court,  Calvin  found  a  refuge, 
and  a  half-ruined  and  crumbling  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  chateau,  with  which  it  is 
still  connected,  was  once  his  residence. 

The  bishop  of  Armignac,  a  relative  of 
the  queen,  wrote  her  a  friendly  letter, 
showing  the  impossibility  of  sustaining 
herself,  surrounded  by  Catholic  neigiibore, 
and  urging  her,  by  every  motive  of  policy, 
to  retract  But  stout-hearted  Jeanne  had 
no  thought  of  yielding.  She  obtained 
the  assistance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
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England,  collected  an  anny  and  defeated 
tbe  Catholics.  Then,  trltb  no  sparing 
hand,  Bbe  gave  bade  iqjuir  for  injury, 
and  tbroiighout  Beam  the  most  dreadful 
reprisals  took  place.  The  Gave,  so  clear 
and  quiet  now,  then  nn  blood  all  ifae 
iray  from  the  terrible  Bridge  of  Orthez ; 
and  in  the  chateau  itself  many  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  Beam  were  put  to  a 
violent  death. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  turn  from  all  thia  to 
what  is  noble  and  flue  In  the  character 
of  Jeanne.  Some  years  aher  her  mar- 
riage, when  she  had  lost  several  children, 
it  waa  mmoied  that  the  crown  of  Na- 
varre again  had  prospect  of  an  heir.  The 
old  king  Henri,  whose  qneen  died  a  few 
yeara  before,  waa  aniiouB  that  the  child 
•h'ould  be  a  tme  Beamais,  bom  at  Pau. 
Now  Jeanne  had  long  wished  to  see  her 
bthet's  will,  which  ahe  feared  had  Iieen 
made  under  infiaencea  unfavorable  to 
her.  The  king  promised  to  give  her  the 
vrill  and  a  chain  of  gold  which  conld  be 
woand  twenty-flve  times  around  her 
oeck,  if,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  she 
would  sing  a  Bearnals  song,  "  (hat  she 
might  not  have  a  squalling  or  a  sulky 
babe."  She  kept  her  promise,  and  as 
the  king  approached  her  room,  he  heard 
Lot  chanting,  in  a  feeble  voice : 


In  Pont, 


"  Notre  Dhdi  da  bont  d 
Aldii  mol  1 M 

Pries  la  DlenduCI«l 

Qo'll  TeDllle  blan  me  dellTret  >a  plna  Tile. 

D'an  m*  qa'll  melksie  ledon; 

ToDt  )n>q'an  tunt  d«  monte  I'lmplore." 

Overcome  with  gratitude,  Henri  gave 
her  the  will  and  chain  of  gold,  saying : 
"  These  are  youis,  but  this  is  mine,"  as 
he  wrapped  Ibe  child  in  his  clonk  and 
took  him  into  his  own  apartments. 
Greatly  to  his  graDdfalher'B  Joy,  the  lit- 
tle prince  came  into  the  world  without 
crying,  and  even  when  he  rubbed  tbe 
baby  lips  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  ad- 
ministered, from  his  own  golden  cup, 
a  drop  of  strong  Juran9on  wine,  this  im- 
perturbable in&nt,  BO  Bays  tbe  story, 
never  whimpered. 

The  chamber  is  still  shown  where 
Henry  was  bom,  and  over  the  chimney 
one  sees  the  sculptured  arms  of  Beam 
and  Navarre.     Here,  too.  Is  shown  the 


shell  of  a  tortoise,  which  served  as  a 
cradle  for  the  fiimoua  child.  It  la  said 
that  when,  in  Hay,  1789,  the  revolution- 
ary mob  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  wild 
with  the  rage  for  demoliUon,  tome  de- 
voted loyalist  carried  away  the  royal 
cradle,  and  placed  in  Its  stAad  a  similar 
shell,  which  was  burned  by  the  moti. 
Here  is  the  cradle  suspended  under  a 
canopy  of  flags,  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  a  princess  of  Orleans.  Let  him  doubt 
who  dareal  He  must  indeed  be  a  mlso'- 
able  skeptic  who  reflisee  to  believe  that 
in  this  veritable  shell  swung  the  royal 

All  about  Pau,  one  is  reminded  of 
Henry.  Busts  and  statues  abound  In  tbe 
chateau,  and  in  the  Place  Royale  a 
marble  statue  bears  the  inscription,  "LoD 
nostra  Henrico" — our  Henry.  In  the 
time  of  Louis  Eleventh,  the  people  of 
Pan  wished  to  erect  a  statue  to  their  be- 
loved king  Henry,  but  upon  conferring 
with  the  government.  It  was  suggested 
ibal  it  would  be  better  to  oompliment,  in 
this  way,  the  reigning  monarch.  It  was 
D  hitter  disappointment,  hut  It  was  wise 
to  comply,  and  tbe  statue  was  ervctcd.  It 
bore  the  inscription:  "Louis  XI,  petiV 
flls  du  bon  rol  Henri."  It  was  dcatroyed 
in  tbe  Revolution. 
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The  chatean  contabs  at  present  Teiy 
Uttle  that  belongs  to  the  time  of  Qeniy 
Foarth.  Hnch  of  the  hunitare  was 
taken  away  to  adora  the  Louvre,  and 
till  the  time  of  Louis  Phillippe,  It  was 
in  t,  Mate  of  great  neglect  and  de- 
cay, Under  his  auspices,  the  lulerinr 
was  restored  vith  taste  and  care — con- 
siderable additions  were  made  to  tlie 
building,  and  it  is  said  the  rojal  bmllj 
intended  tu  make  It  an  occasional  rcsorL 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  greatl;  inter- 
ested in  its  restoration,  and  bad  anggested 
manj  of  the  improTements.  Furniture, 
mostly  of  the  time  of  Louis  Fourteenth, 
had  been  Bent  trvm  Paris,  when  these 
preparations  were  interrupted  by  bia  sud- 
den and  terrible  death. 

The  chateau  has  more  recently  been 
the  prison  of  Abd-el-Kadif.  A  plabi 
room  is  shown  in  which  he  passed  seven 
weary  years,  looking  out  upon  the  Span- 
ish hill»,  and  the  graves  of  bis  fire  little 
children  in  the  cemetery,  complete  the 
sad  story  of  bis  imprisonment 

In  another  room  is  a  chlmney-plece  of 
Bwedish  porphyry,  and  tbis,  with  two 
large  poipbyiy  vases,  was  the  ^fl  of 
Beniadotte — unerward  Charles  Jean  of 
Sweden — to  Uie  place  of  his  birth. 

Although  this  old  castle  Is  the  only 
object  of  interest  at  band,  yet  with  a 
walk  of  a  few  miles,  one  finds.  In  an  old 
patisb  church,  a  modem  chateau,  or  an 
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especially  fine  view  of  Uie  moontalos, 
abundant  indncemenla  for  a  morning  ex- 
cordon.  The  roads  leading  IVom  Pan, 
bowerer,  are  wearisomely  straight  and 
level ;  Lombardy  poplara,  like  rows  of 
inverted  brooms,  bordering  them  on  both 
sides.  These  are 'dreary  walks  to  an  In- 
valid who  wonld  so  gladly  forget  himself 
in  the  constant  surprises  of  winding  roads 
and  an  undulating  country.  One  thinks 
with  unullemble  longing  of  the  counliy 
roads  at  home,  skirting  swamps  wbere 
the  rhodora  hanga  out  Its  purple  banner, 
and  the  honeysuckle  loada  the  air  with 
voluptuous  (higrancc ;  crossing  brooks 
where  the  meadows  all  about  are  rosy 
with  the  marvelous  beouiy  of  the  are- 
tbusa,  and  the  sagiitoria  in  fHgile  wlilla- 
ness  hangs  pendulous  over  tlie  water  j 
brooks  all  aflame  with  cardinal  flower,  so 
red  that  (t  burns  to  a  steely  purple  in  tlie 
sun  i  through  woods  where  the  sweet 
scent  of  the  clethm  attracts  tlie  wander- 
ing bee  ;  and  then  out  upon  some  breezy 
upland,  where  the  outspread  beauty  of 
bin  and  meadow  exhilarates  and  satisfles. 
All  seasons  and  times  blend  In  one  maze 
of  strange  dellgbtfblness,  and  dear  as  the 
friends  we  can  not  see,  are  the  pleasant 
country  lanes  and  biilsides  of  bome. 

But  while  New  York  Is  covered  with 
snow,  or  tomctblng  that  was  snow,  and 
no  green  thing  has  stirred, at  Pau(and  why 
is  man  by  nature  ungrateful  T)  at  Pan  the 
meadows  are  green,  roses  here  and  there 
are  bloomingajonglhe  hedges,  violets  hide 
in  damp  nooks,  and  though  there  is  not  a 
leaf  on  the  trees,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
vineyards  is  desolation  and  ugliness,  still 
the  soft,  qnlet  air  and  hum  of  insects  de- 
lude us  with  associations  of  midsummer. 
There  la  something  wonderfully  quieting, 
eren  lulUngin  the  air  of  Pao,  and  it  isao 
still  that  one  often  hears  the  church-bells 
in  the  distant  villages. 

That  nervous  irritability,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  painffal  ^gna  of  failing  health, 
invariably  yields  to  its  tranqnillzhig  in- 
fluence. A confessed  himself  some- 
thing leas  a  savage  after  a  few  weeks' 
stay,  and  anticipated  becoming  a  reput- 
able Christian  at  the  end  of  the  winter. 

The  wearisome  sameness  of  the  walks 
near  Pan  renders  ridbg  fiir  more  desir* 
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able ;  neilhcr  is  it  eipenEire  in  proportian 
to  oilier  luxuries.  A  drive  to  Jiiriui90D 
is  one  of  tLe  tnoet  pleasing.  As  ^e 
drove,  one  morning,  through  the  village, 
the  place  seemed  to  have  been  transform- 
ed into  one  great  laundry.  Od  the  com' 
mon  were  ban^ng  the  wet  garments  of 
the  whole  population — a  damp  and 
gb astir  exhibition. 

The  Junin^on  billMdea  produce  the 
celebrated  nine  nith  which  Henri  d'Al- 
bret  welcomed  his  famous  grandaoa  It 
is  a  while  wine,  of  fine  flavor  and  con- 
siderable strength,  &r  superior  to  auj 
otlier  in  this  part  of  France,  and  is  made 
in  BO  small  quantities  that  It  is  never  ex- 
ported. Tbe  most  celebrated  vineyard 
produces  but  a  tun  of  wine  a  year.  A 
few  miles  beyond  the  village  is  the  celc-. 
brated  Juran90n  mosaic,  a  relic  of  flie 
Romans,  supposed  to  be  about  fifteen 
hundred  years  old.  It  Appears  to  be  the 
floor  of  a  bathing  establishment,  and  is 
composed  of  cubical  stones,  colored  In 
representation  of  fishes,  scrolls,  etc 
When  it  was  first  opened,  a  figure  of 
Neptune  and  one  of  a  woman  were  veiy 
distinct  and  clear,  but  by  the  neglect  of 
the  government  the  pavement  has  beeu 
exposed  to  the  acUon  of  the  weather. 


In  the  old  village  of  Lescar,  the  parish 
church  has  a  history  running  back  seven 
hundred  years,  and  must  have  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  gorgeous  ceremony.  It 
is  built  like  a  Roman  basilica,  and  has  ft 
half-warlike,  half-religious  look,  suggest- 
ive of  more  turbulent  times.  There  are 
traditions  tbat  the  prelates  of  Lescar  held 
with  arms  of  the  flesh,  what  they  could 
not  hold  with  arms  of  the  spirit,  "  flgbt- 
ing  when  they  could,  and  curang  when 
they  could  not  fight."  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  curious  ratberllban  beauU- 
fbl.  On  the  sculptured  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  representations  of  Eve  tak- 
ing the  apple  from  tbe  serpent,  and  of 
Satan  devouring  the  wicked,  which  the 
artist  probably  intended  should  be  tragic 
or  at  leaat'sepous  in  their  effect  Here 
were  laid  Hargnerile  de  Valois  and  ber 
husband,  Henri  d'AJbret,  and  as  we  lin- 
ger in  tbe  quiet  church,  its  shadowy 
aisles  glow  ngain  with  lUe  pomp  of  royal 
funerals,  and  echo  to  solemn  dirges  for  the 
royal  dead.  Famous  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
too,  lies  here,  though  she  died  bx  Paiia. 
of  tbat  disease  so  common  at  the  time 
among  tbe  enemies  of  Catherine  de  Ued- 
ieis.  And  here,  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
happy  childhood,  it  appears  must  fitting 
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thai  Hent7  sbould  hnve  beeo  laid,  but, 
wiiU  (he  common  miBfortune  of  royalty, 
bis  body  vns  placed  amoDg  those  of  ihe 
French  kings,  in  the  royal  vault  at  St. 

THB  PIB&HKBS. 

We  hod  heard  much,  during  oor  etay 
at  Pan,  of  the  fine  ecenety  among  the 
mount^QB,  and  although  it  was  perhaps 
too  early  in  the  season  for  such  a  trip, 
yet  the  neighborhood  of  great  mountains 
proTed  an  irreeistibte  attraction,  and  we 
decided  on  the  first  of  May  to  visit  Eaux 
Bonnes,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Winding 
through  the  beautiful  Val  d'Ossnu,  tlie 
presence  of  the  more  genial  season  was 
everywhere  evidcnL  The  vines  were  in 
leaf  and  blossom,  the  grain  had  started, 
and  the  more  bracing  air  and  prospect  of 
change  gave  new  life  and  exhilaration  to 
our  party,  who  were  somewhat  weary  of 
Pan.  As  we  approached  tlio  Pyrenees, 
the  scenery  became  more  and  more  grand, 
and  the  ascent  so  steep  tbat  the  road 
wound  in  almost  parallel  lines  up  the 


sides  of  the  mount^n.  Far  up  among 
the  mountains,  sarrounded  by  deep  ra- 
vines and  wild  glens,  and  shut  into  a  nar- 
row gorge,  we  found  the  little  village  of 
Eaux  Bonnes.  It  is  merely  acoUecllon 
of  hotels,  built  around  a  park  or  prome- 
nade, and  so  crowded  in,  that  the  moun- 
lAlng  fonn  the  back  of  the  houses,  as 
liigh  as  the  third  or  fourth  story.  There 
is  something  curious,  and  not  altogether 
attracUre  in  the  appearance  of  thia  bit 
of  civilization  and  fiishion,  set  down  so 
serenely  in  the  midst  of  so  wild  and 
savage  an  aspect  of  nature.  The  pork 
is  neatly  laid  oot,  and  provided  with 
lamps  ;  the  sidewalks  are  even  and  con- 
venient ;  the  telegraph-offlce,  post-office, 
and  circulating  library  otTcr  their  various 
attractions,  and  the  houses  are  neat  and 
stylish,  with  nil  the  furbished  look  of  a 
modem  hotel.  Delightful  walks  are  laid 
out  around  the  mountains,  with  a  gradual 
ascent  One  of  these, the  promenadede 
1'imperatrice,  Is  nearly  level,  and  even  an 
invalid  can  enjoy  it.     A  level  walk  In 
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this  region  is  a  relief  which  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  appreciate.  Where  at  every 
step  one  must  take  heed  to  his  feet  or  en- 
danger his  head,  it  gives  a  delightihl  sen- 
sation of  rest  to  walk  without  care  and 
merely  enjoy.  Seats,  too,  are  placed  at 
intervals,  wherever  the  special  beautir  of 
the  landscape  invites  delay.  Yet  in 
these  walks,  where  art  has  done  so  much, 
there  is  still  the  wild,  rank  smell  of 
untamed  vegetation.  Beautiful  mosses 
cover  the  rocks,  and  the  beeches  and  firs 
give  a  delightful  shade.  Li  the  summer, 
civilization  and  fiishion  have  it  all  their 
own  way ;  but  in  the  winter,  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  mountains  comes  down  in 
his  strength,  tearing  away  roads,  break- 
ing down  embankments,  and  making 
hideous  gullies  and  chasms;  and  it  is 
only  by  enormous  expense  and  labor 
that  the  place  is  reclaimed  again  for 
civilization.  While  we  were  at  Eaux 
Bonnes,  workmen  were  busy  clearing  the 
paths,  making  new  roads,  blasting  into 
the  mountains  for  more  room,  filling  up 
gullies  and  making  straight  and  smooth 
the  way  for  the  feet  of  fashion.  It  is 
said  six  thousand  persons  visit  the  place 
during  the  short  season.  The  waters  con- 
tain considerable  sulphur,  and  the  estab- 
lishment where  it  was  in  process  of  bot- 
tling, to  send  away,  had  an  odor  like  the 
entrance  to  the  pit  The  thermal  estab- 
lishment, so  called,  appears  to  be  a  water- 
cure  of  the  most  unpleasant  kind.  The 
arrangements  for  sickness  are  conspicu- 
ously evident,  and  fill  one  with  the  dis- 
gust naturally  inspired  by  preparations 
for  curing  the  species  en  masae. 

Beautiful  water&lls  are  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  beauties  at  Eaux  Bonnes. 
You  can  have  your  choice  among  any 
number  of  bubbling,  dashing,  noisy  or 
quiet,  large  or  little  cascades.  There  is 
a  general  rushing  and  dripping,  gurgling 
and  splashing,  all  about  the  place.  One 
may  expect  at  any  moment  to  see  Undine 
at  his  elbow,  and  be  turned  into  a 
cold,  shivering  water  sprite.  These 
springs  have  been  used  for  centuries. 
They  were  formerly  called  Eaux  d*Arque- 
busadcs,  because,  after  the  battle  of  Pa- 
via,  they  had  the  honor  of  patching 
up  Henri  d'Albret  and    those  of   his 


followers  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  a  Spanish  dungeon.  Chatty, 
wise,  agreeable  Montaigne  says  he  always 
visits  those  mineral  springs  where  he  can 
have  the  best  lodging,  providon  and 
company,  and  recommends  these  waters 
of  the  Pyrenees.  He  evidently  under- 
stood making  his  earthly  pilgrimage  as 
comfortable  as  possible. 

After  a  long  rest  at  Eaux  Bonnes,  the 
invalids  of  our  party  declared  themselves 
in  fiivor  of  another  move.  The  exhilara- 
tion of  the  mountain  air  had  diminished 
the  lassitude  which  had  begun  to  show 
itself  at  Pau,  and  their  improved  condi- 
tion was  greatly  for  the  good  reputation 
of  Pau  and  the  Pyrenees. 

The  road  to  Eaux  Chaudes  is  &r  more 
wild  and  magnificent  than  that  which 
leads  to  Eaux  Bonnes.  It  runs  through 
a  lengthened  gorge  in  the  mountains, 
which  approach  so  near  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  a  path ;  now  it  is  cut 
into  the  solid  rock ;  now  supported  on 
massive  arches  above  the  river,  which 
rushes  and  tumbles  five  hundred  feet  be- 
low. It  is  certainly  a  great  triumph  of 
engineering,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
government  which  keeps  it  in  such  per- 
fect repair.  As  we  approach  Eanx 
Chaudes,  the  mountains  are  wooded  to 
their  very  summits,  and  in  this  narrow 
defile,  darkened  by  deep  shadows  and 
with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  fiur  up 
overhead,  one  has  an  oppressive  sense  of 
their  awful  grandeur.  Enormous  beech 
trees  hang  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, of  a  stunted,  horrible  growth,  in 
character  with  the  scene.  These  trees 
are  sometimes  only  eight  feet  high,  and 
so  large  in  circumference  that  three  men 
could  not  clasp  them.  Their  white 
branches  are  twisted,  doubled  and  re- 
doubled upon  each  other,  and  the  distort- 
ed tree,  bending  down  toward  the  valley, 
hangs  by  its  stout  roots,  which  hold 
firmly  to  the  soil  Sometimes  moisture 
has  caused  the  trunk  to  decay,  and  the 
gaping  shell  puts  out  its  leaves  fresh  and 
green  as  ever. 

Between  two  battlemented  towers  of 
granite,  the  little  viHage  of  Eaux  Chaudes 
surprises  one  by  its  suggestion  of  man 
and  his  littleness  in  the  midst  of  this 
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sublimity  of  nature.  It  coDrists  of  a 
doster  of  honHa  around  the  Bprings,  and 
the  gorge  la  hera  bo  nurow  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  a  ilngle  row  of  buildbigs. 
The  hotel  where  we  dined  orerhangi  the 
lirer,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below,  and  the  tlreams  which  ran 
down  the  tides  of  the  monntaiiis  are 
conducted  under  the  hooiee.  There  ii 
an  onpleaHtnt  dampaeaa  alKmt  the  hotels 
at  this  leaaon,  and  as  we  tat  at  tat^  io 
hata,  coata  and  all  sorts  of  wrappinga, 
the  sound  of  rashing  water  under  our 
feet  was  br  from  warming.  We  were 
certainly  In  advance  of  the  season,  for 


nothing  but  intense 
heat  oould  reconcile 
one  to  such  aqueous 
■urroun  dings.  It  Is 
■aid  the  great  heat 
of  a  Bummer  day  at 
the  bottom  of  this 
gorge,  is  tempered  by 
regular  winds,  which 
I  rise  as  the  day  ad- 
Tsnces,  and  subside 
toward  cveDing,when 
the  mountain  shad- 
ows cool  the  air  suf- 
ficiently. EauiChau- 
des  has  been  a  great 
resort  for  centuries. 
Tulty  tella  of  the 
bear  hunts  which 
Henry  Fourth  enjoy- 
ed iu  these  wild  re- 
gions, and  in  which 
lie  invlled  the  ladies 
of  hia  court  to  par- 
ticipate ;  but  these 
were  then,  and  are 
.1^  sUll,  attended  with 
too  much  risk  to  be 
an  agreeable  araose- 
WhilewewereatEaux 
af  hunters  went  up  the 
rsult  of  a  bear  which 
lly  bold.  All  day  we 
rides  echoing  through 
men  returned  at  night, 
en,  without  the  bear. 
f  desire  to  see  Eauz 

g ...len  the  heat  of  summer 

should  make  its  perpetual  drips  a  luxury, 
we  continued  onr  little  }onmey  a  few  - 
miles  Airther,  to  Gabas,  one  of  the  most 
Spanish  towns  in  France.  The  magni- 
ficent pines  of  this  r^fon  add  much  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Elsewhere 
the  old  trees  hare  been  extensively  cut 
down  for  the  French  navy.  But  this  is 
supposed  to  have  caused  disastrous  fresh- 
ets, and  owing  to  this  fsct,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  northern  pine  is  now  preferred 
for  Alp-buiiding,  these  trees  are  pennltted 
to  remun. 

Bagnerres  de  Blgoire  is,  we  have  heard, 
better  situated  for  an  early  visit  than 
either  Eauz  Bonnes  or  Eauz  Chaudes ; 
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but  my  friend  A ,  a  new  man  ap- 
parently in  health  and  spirits,  had  set 
his  face  toward  civilization,  and  we  left 
Pan  and  the  Pyrenees  behind  us,  sincere- 
ly grateful  for  the  blessing  of  improved, 
^  not  wholly  restored,  health. 

CLDCATB   OF  PAU. 

Pulmonary  disease  is  often  so  insid- 
ious and  painless  in  its  approaches,  tl^i 
the  patient  is  not  alarmed  till  it  is  4lp 
late  to  effect  a  cure.  In  this  condition 
he  goes  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder 
climate,  and  to  the  depres^on  of  disease 
is  added  that  of  homesickness.  Under 
such  circumstances,  improvement  can 
hardl}'  be  expected.  But  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  disease,  change  of  climate  re- 
sults often  in  great  advantage,  and  some- 
times in  permanent  cure.  The  desirable- 
ness of  any  place  as  a  resort  for  invalids, 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
of  which  latitude  is  by  no  means  the 
most  important.  Some  of  t(^  advan- 
tages which  the  climate  of  Pau  affords 
are  a  mild  temperature,  a  quiet  atmos- 
phere, with  freedom  f^om  irritating 
winds,  very  little  free  moisture,  and  its 
singularly  sedative  influence.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, in  his  valuable  work  on  the  climate 
of  Pau,  says  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
winter,  for  five  years,  was  42®,  for  the 
spring  54®,  for  the  summer  70®,  and  for 
the  autumn  58®. 

According  to  Sir  James  Clarke^n  the 
winter  it  Ls  2®  warmer  than  London; 
8®  colder  than  Penzance ;  6®  colder  than 
Nice  or  Rome ;  18®  colder  than  Madeira. 
In  spring  it  is  6®  warmer  than  London ; 
6®  warmer  than  Penzance;  2-5®  colder 
than  Rome ;  7®  colder  than  the  island  of 
Madeira. 

The  daily  range  of  temperature  at 
Pau  is  7*5®;  at  Penzance,  6-6® ;  at  Nice, 
8-5®;  at  Rome,  11®. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  worst  feature  of 
the  climate  of  Pau,  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
the  chilliness  of  its  mornings  and  even- 
ings, it  compares  favorably  with  other 
resorts  for  invalids.  ItA  season  properly 
extends  fh>m  October  to  May.  The  still- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  so  acceptable  to 
persons  witii  weak  lungs,  is  variously  ac- 
counted for.     On  the  north  it  is  shut  in 


by  a  range  of  hills,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Pyrenees,  so  that  the  tramotUana^  so 
distressing  at  Nice,  and  the  Hroecoy  the 
bane  of  invalids  at  Palermo,  are  un- 
known. On  the  west,  however,  it  is 
unprotected,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  has  not  the  mUtTol  or 
north-west  wind,  so  painfully  felt  at 
Nice,  Montpelier,  and  many  other  places 
on  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Visitors 
are  sometimes  filled  with  an  unconquer- 
able disgust  on  account  of  the  frequent 
rains,  and  a  rainy  day  to  an  invalid  or 
pleasure-seeker  is  certainly  not  an  agree- 
able experience.  But  we  hardly  asso- 
ciate with  the  idea  of  a  fine  climate 
entire  absence  of  rain.  Now  Pau  is  by 
no  means  subject  to  perpetual  drought 
Rain,  however,  rarely  falls  on  more  than 
two  successive  days,  and  the  soil  is  so 
porous  that  it  is  easily  absorbed,  and  the 
ground  is  soon  dry.  There  appears  to 
be  very  little  free  moisture  in  the  air. 
Ladies,  who  can  not  usually  appear  in 
curls  on  rainy  days,  say  that  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  this  respect  at  Pau.  Rust 
and  mold  are  rare  even  in  houses  which 
have  been  long  closed  and  are  without 
fires.  For  seven  years,  the  average  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  was  119.  Rain  is  of 
fV^quent  occurrence  in  the  spring,  espe- 
cially in  March  and  April,  but  as  it  falls 
perpendicularly  in  mild  showers,  even  an 
invalid  need  not  confine  himself  to  the 
house  or  miss  his  accustomed  walk.  But 
of  all  the  health-giving  properties  of  the 
Beamais  air,  none  is  so  favorable  to  an 
American  invalid  as  its  sedative  quality. 
The  climate  of  America,  and  the  excite- 
ments of  our  hot-bed  growth,  tend  to 
aggravate  nervous  disease,  and  to  produce 
a  high  degree  of  nervous  susceptibility. 
But  at  Pau  the  most  excitable  man  be- 
comes calm,  the  quick  pulse  is  retarded, 
and  the  anxious  oountenanoe  becomes 
more  serene.  One  finds  himself  averse 
to  activity,  and  yet  fhlly  as  susceptible  to 
emotions  of  grandeur  and  beauty  as  ever. 
To  a  man  in  fhll  health,  this  mental  loll 
is  not  altogether  pleasing;  but  when 
sickness  lays  its  intc^ict  upon  us  and  the 
power  to  execute  is  gone,  a  climate  that 
gives  swee^  surcease  to  the  will  is  indeed 
a  blessing. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BFIDIEB  ASD  TUX  FLT. 

it  /^OMB,"  uid  my  ciceroae,  "  we  are 
\J  already  very  late." 

A  rapid  walk  of  a  fsw  miontefl  ^ronght 
ns  to  the  entrance  of  a  handsome  houae, 
having  the  appearaoce  of  a  private  resi- 
dence, and  itanding  aa  a  bahlonaUe 
Kreet 

"  Why,"  said  I,  inclined  to  draw  back, 
«B  he  .ascended  the  stepa,  "you  stirely 
would  not  think  of  dlaturbing  the  people 
here  at  this  hour  of  the  night  f  There  is 
not  a  light  to  be  wen,  even  In  the  cham- 

Hr.  BuIoq'b  low  laugh  made  me  bluah 
at  my  own  "  greenneea."  His  ring  at  the 
bd]  was  foUowed  by  a  knock,  which  I 
waa  quick-witted  enough,  in  sidte  of  my 
verdancy,  to  perceive  had  something  rig- 
niflcant  about  It  The  door  Inunedlateiy 
•wnng  a  little  open,  my  Mend  nid  a  few 
wmds  which  had  the  eflbcttonucloae  the 
Vol.  L— 2ft 


myBteiiooB  portala  atlU  wider,  and  we 
entered  a  modest  hall,  which  a  sln^- 
gas-burner,  half  tamed  off,  dimly  illnmL  - 
nated.  The  man-servant  who. admitted 
us  was  sable  as  ebony,  muscular,  much' 
above  tile  medium  Biie,  dressed  In  aplain 
livery,  and  with  manners  as  polished  ae- 
litB  own  shining  skin— an  Afiican  leopard; 
barring  the  spots,  smooth  and  powerfliL 

"  Is  Bagley  still  here  V  asked  my  com- 
panion. 

"Tea,  dr.  Inde  library,  jus'  wliera 
you  ler  him." 

"Very  well.  Too  need  not  dlatnrb 
him.  Fve  brought  my  young  fHend  in 
to  Introduce  him  to  the  house,  in  view 
of  ftarther  acquaintance." 

The  ebony  man  smiled  respectAiUy, 
Iwwing  for  us  to  pass  Into  the  parlor.  I 
thought  I  saw  In  that  qniet  smile  ftlork- 
Ing  ray  of  satls&ction — a  gloating,. a*  It 
were,  over  my  proapective  InUmat^'  at 
this  respectable  honae.  He  bad  probably 
been  usher  to  the  maelstrom  long  enoo^ 
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to  know  that  those  whose  feet  were  once 
caught  hi  the  slow,  delightfhl  waltz  of  the 
circling  waters  never  withdrew  them,  after 
the  circle  grew  narrow  and  swift,  and  the 
rush  of  the  whirlpool  sounded  up  from 
the  bottomless  pit 

We  entered  a  suit  of  rooms  in  no  man- 
ner diflbring  from  the  parlors  of  a  private 
house.  They  were  richly  fUrnished  and 
well  lighted,  close  inner  blinds,  hiddei 
heavy  silk  curtains,  shutting  in  the  lij 
from  the  observation  of  the  street.  There 
were  three  rooms  In  thia  suit;  the  two 
first  were  now  deserted,  though  the  odor 
of  wine,  and  scented  hair  and  handker- 
chief, showed  they  had  been  recently  oc- 
cupied. In  these  two  the  chandeliers 
were  partially  obscured,  but  the  third 
room  was  still  brilliantly  illuminated. 
We  walked  toward  it.  Magnificent  cur- 
tains of  amber  silk  depended  from  the 
arch  which  separated  it  from  the  parlors. 
Only  one  of  these  curtahis  ,waQ  now 
drawn  back,  the  others  trailifig  on  the 
carpet,  and  closing  the  apartment  from 
our  observation.  Mr.  Burton  placed  me 
in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  where  I 
could  see,  myself  unseen.  The  room 
was  furnished  as  a  library,  two  of  its 
walls  being  covered  with  books ;  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  a  marble  bust  of  Shakes- 
ceare,  very  fine.  A  severe,  yet  liberal, 
taste  marked  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  every  thing.  A  painting  of  Tasso 
reading  his  poems  to  the  Princess  hung 
between  the  two  back  windows. 
'  It  was  a  well-arranged  library,  certain- 
ly ;  yet  the  four  occupants  were  engrossed 
in  a  study  more  Iksdnating  than  that  of 
any  of  the  books  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. If  Mephistophiles  could  have 
stepped  from  his  binding  of  blue  and  gold, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  compa- 
ny, he  would  have  been  charmed.  Two 
couples  sat  at  two  tables  playing  cards. 
All  the  other  visitors  to  the  establishment 
had  gone  away,  some  of  them  to  theft  or 
suicide,  perhaps,  save  those  four,  who  still 
lingered,  wrapped  in  the  dread  enchant- 
ment of  the  hour.  The  two  at  the  table 
I  first  glanced  at,  were  both  strangers  to 
me ;  at  the  second,  I  could  not  see  the 


fkoe  of  one  of  the  players,  whose  bade 
was  toward  me ;  but  the  face  of  the  other 
was  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  nnder  the 
full  light  of  the  chandelier.  This  person 
was  James  Argyll.  My  astonishment  waa 
profound.  That  I  had  never  fhttemized 
with  him,  I  considered  partly  my  own 
fault— there  are  persons  so  naturally  an- 
tagonistic as  to  make  real  friendship  be- 
tween them  impossible — and  I  had  often 
blamed  myself  for  our  mutual  coldness. 
But,  with  all  my  dislike  of  some  of  his 
qualities— as,  for  instance,  his  indolent 
acceptance  of  his  uncle's  bounty,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  person  of  my  disposition, 
took  away  half  his  manlinesa-— with  all 
my  unfriendly  aversion  to  him,  I  had 
never  suspected  him  of.  absolutely  bad 
habits. 

I  had  to  look  twice  to  assure  myself  of 
his  identity.  And  having  looked,  I  could 
not  take  away  my  eyes  from  the  strange 
attraction  of  a  countenance  transformed 
by  the  excitement  of  the  gaming-table. 
His  dark  complexion  had  blanched  to  a 
saUow  paleness ;  cheeks  and  lips  were  of 
the  same  color ;  his  nose  seemed  to  have 
sharpened,  and  was  drawn  in  about  the 
face  with  a  pinched  look ;  his  eyebrows 
were  very  slightly  contracted,  but  fixed, 
as  if  cut  in  marble,  while  underneath  them 
the  lids  were  drawn  together,  so  that  only 
a  line  of  the  eye  was  visible— a  narrow 
Ime,  letting  out  a  single  steady  ray  from 
the  lurid  world  within.  The  lids  appear- 
ed as  if  the  eyeballs  had  shrunken  in  the 
intensity  of  their  ga2se. 

Silently  the  cards  were  dealt  and  play* 
ed.  It  was  evidently  the  closing  game, 
upon  which  much  depended — hoto  much, 
fbr  James,  I  could  only  guess  by  ^e  in- 
creasing pallor  and  absorption  of  his 
countenance. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  his  opponent's  face,** 
I  whispered  to  my  companion. 

"  You  would  see  nothing  but  the  fkce 
of  the  devil  coolly  amusing  himself  Bag- 
ley  never  gets  excited.  He  has  ruined  a 
dozen  young  men  already.*^ 

The  last  card  was  thrown  down;  the 
two  players  arose  simultaneously. 

"  Well,  Bagley,*»  said  James,  with  a 
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desperate  laugh,  "jou  will  hare  to  wait 
for  the  money  ontil  I — ^'* 

"  Marry  the  young  lady,"  said  the  oth- 
er;  ^  that  is  the  agreement,  1  believe ;  but 
don't  consent  to  a  long  engagement" 

*'  I  shall  find  some  means  to  pay  these 
last  two  debts  before  that  happy  consum- 
mation, I  hope.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
within  a  month.*' 

**  We  will  make  a  little  memorandum 
of  them,"  said  his  opponent ;  and  as  they 
went  together  to  a  writing-desk,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton drew  me  away. 

I  could  hardly  breathe  when  we  got 
into  the  street,  I  was  so  suffocated  with 
rage  at  hearing  the  reference  made  by 
those  two  men,  under  that  unholy  roof, 
to  the  woman  so  revered  and  sacred  in 
my  thoughts.  I  was  certain  that  Miss 
Argyll  was  the  young  lady  whose  fortune 
was  to  pay  these  *  debts  of  honor,*  con- 
tracted in  advance  upon  such  security. 
If  his  strong  hand  had  not  silently  with- 
held me,  1  do  not  know  but  I  should 
have  made  a  scene,  which  would  have 
been  as  unwise  as  useless.  I  was  thank- 
ful, afterward,  that  I  was  prevented, 
though  I  chafed  under  the  restraint  at  the 
time.  Neither  of  us  spoke  until  we  were 
in  the  house  of  my  host,  where  a  fire  in 
the  library  awaited  us.  Before  this  we 
seated  ourselves,  neither  of  us  feeling 
sleepy  after  our  night's  adventures. 

**  How  did  you  know  that  Argyll  was 
at  that  house  ?  I  had  no  idea  that  he  in- 
tended coming  to  the  city  to-day,"  I  said. 

**He  had  no  intention  until  he  learned 
of  your  sudden  departure.  He  came 
down  in  the  next  train,  to  see  what  you 
were  about  He  is  uneasy  about  you,  Mr. 
Redfield,  didn't  you  know  it?  As  he 
could  ascertain  nothing  satisfactory  about 
your  doings,  or  mine,  he  had  nothing 
better  on  his  hands,  this  evening,  than  to 
look  up  his  friend  Bagley." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  thisf"  , 

The  detective  half-smUed,  his  piercing 
eyes  fixed  reflectively  on  the  fire. 

*'  I  should  be  poorly  able  to  support  my 
pretensions,  if  I  could  not  keep  the  dicle 
of  my  acquaintance  under  my  observa- 
tion.   I  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in 


town,  upon  my  return  from  Brooklyn, 
and  have  known  of  his  whereabouts  since. 
I  could  tell  you  what  he  had  for  supper, 
if  it  would  interest  you." 

The  uneasy  feeling  which  I  had  several 
times  experienced  in  Mr.  Burton's  society, 
came  over  me  again.  I  spoke  a  little 
quickly : 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  your  secret 
i^ents— spirits  of  the  air,  or  electricity, 
tliey  might  almost  seem  to  be — ^hovering 
always  on  my  steps." 

He  laughed^but  not  unpleasantly,  look- 
ing me  through  with  those  steel-blue 
rays: 

"  Would  it  trouble  you  to  &ncy  your- 
self under  surveillance  V* 

"  I  never  liked  fetters,  of  any  kind.  I 
yield  my  choice  of  will  and  action  to 
nobody.  However,  if  any  one  finds  sat- 
isfaction in  playing  the  part  of  my  shad- 
ow, I  don't  know  that  I  shall  suffer  any 
restraint  upon  that  account" 

*'  I  don't  think  it  would  disturb  you  se- 
riously," he  said. 

"  No  one  likes  to  be  watched,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton." 

'^We  are  all  watched  by  the  pure  and 
penetrating  eye  of  the  All-seeing  One, 
and  if  we  are  not  fearfhl  before  Him, 
whom  need  we  shrink  from  ?" 

I  looked  up  to  see  whether.it  was  the 
secret  police  agent  who  was  preaching  to 
me,  or  whether  my  host,  in  his  power  of 
var3ring  the  outer  manifestations  of  his 
character,  had  not  dropped  the  mystic 
star  for  the  robe  of  the  minister;  he  was 
gazing  into  the  fire  with  a  sad,  absorbed 
expression,  as  if  he  saw  before  him  a  long 
procession  of  mortal  crimes,  walking  in 
the  night  of  earth,  but,  in  reality,  under 
the  fhll  brightness  of  infinite  day.  I  had 
seen  him  before  in  these  solemn,  almost 
prophetic  moods,  brought  on  him  by  the 
revelation  of  some  new  sin,  which  seemed 
always  in  him  to  awaken  regret,  rather 
than  the  exultation  of  a  detective  bent  on 
the  successfhl  results  of  his  mission.  So 
soft,  so  gentle  he  appeared  then,  I  in- 
wardly wondered  that  he  had  the  stern- 
ness to  inflict  disgrace  and  exposure  upon 
the  'respectable'  guilty— which  class  of 
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criminals  he  was  almost  ezdusiyely  em- 
ployed with— bnt  I  had  only  to  reflect 
upon  the  admirable  equipoise  of  his 
character,  to  realize  that  with  him  Jusdoe 
was  what  he  loved  best  For  those  who 
prowled  about  society  in  the  garb  of 
lambs  and  shepherd-d(^,  seeking  whom 
they  might  devour,  and  laylifg,  perhaps, 
the  proo&  of  guilt  at  the  doors  of  the  in- 
nocent, he  had  no  mercy  of  the  '  let  us 
alone '  type.  A  litUe  time  we  were  silent ; 
the  dropping  of  an  ember  fix>m  the  grate 
startled  us. 

**  Why  do  you  think  that  James  watches 
me  f    What  does  he  watch  me  for  f "  - 

I  asked  this,  going  back  to  the  surprise 
I  had  felt  when  he  made  the  remark. 

"  You  will  know  soon  enough." 

It  was  useless  for  me  to  press  the  ques- 
tion, since  he  did  not  wish  to  be  ex- 
plicit 

**I  did  not  know,"  I  continued,  **I 
never  dreamed,  that  James  had  bad  assot 
dates  in  the  city.  I  know  that  his  uncle 
and  cousins  do  not  suspect  it  It  pains 
me  more  than  I  can  express.  What  shall 
I  do?  I  have  no  influence  over  him. 
He  dislikes  me,  and  would  take  the  most 
brotherly  remonstrance  as  an  insult" 

"  I  do  not  wish  you,  at  present,  to  hint 
your  discovery  to  him.  As  for  your  not 
suspecting  his  habits,  those  habits  them- 
selves are  recent  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever 
ventured  a  dollar  on  cards  three  months 
ago.  He  had  some  gay,  even  dissolute 
companions  in  the  dty,  of  which  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  was  Bagley. 
But  he  had  not  Joined  them  in  their  worst 
excesses^-he  was  only  idle  and  fond  of 
pleasure— a  moth  fluttering  around  the 
flames.  Now  he  has  scorched  his  wings. 
He  has  not  spent  more  than  three  or  four 
nights  as  he  spent  this ;  and  the  only 
money  he  has  lost  has  been  to  the  person 
you  saw  him  with  to-night  Bagley  is 
one  of  the  vampires  who  fatten  on  the 
characters  and  purses  of  young  men  like 
Jtoes  Aigyll." 

**Then  ought  we  not  to  make  some 
earnest  effort  to  save  James  befinre  it  is  too 
late  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Burton,  you  are  wise  and 
experienced— tell  me  what  to  do." 


"  Why  do  you  feel  so  much  interest  in 
him?    You  do  not  like  him." 

'*  I  could  not  see  the  merest  stranger  go 
down  toward  destruction  without  stretch- 
ing forth  my  hand.  There  is  no  great 
flriendship  between  us,  it  is  true;  but 
James  is  nearly  connected  with  the  hap- 
piness and  reputation  of  the  family  I 
honor  most  on  earth.  For  its  sake,  I 
ivould  make  the  utmost  endeavor." 

**  For  the  interests  of  Justice,  then,  it  la 
well  that  I  am  not  related  to  the  Aigylls 
by  the  personal  ties  which  afiiect  you.  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing-^ames  does  not 
gamble  so  much  from  weakness  of  will  to 
resist  temptation,  as  he  does  to  forget  for 
a  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  &scin- 
ating  excitement,  an  anxiety  whidi  he 
carries  about  with  him." 

"  You're  a  close  observer,  Mr.  Burton 
James  has,  indeed,  been  deeply  troubled 
lately.  I  have  noticed  the  change  in  him 
— ^in  his  appetite,  complexion,  manners, 
in  a  thousand  trifles — a  change  which 
grows  upon  him  daily.  He  is  gnawed 
upon  by  secret  doubts— now  raised  by 
hopes,  now  depressed  by  fears,  until  he  is 
fltful  and  uncertain  as  a  light  carried  in 
an  autumn  wind.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  is  all  wrong  in  indulging  this  vain 
hope,  which  creates  the  doubt  I  know 
what  it  is,  and  how  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. It  is  weakness,  wickedness  in 
him  to  allow  a  passion  which  ought  only 
to  ennoble  him  and  teach  him  self-contrd, 
to  chase  him  to  such  nun  as  I  saw  to- 
night" 

"  That  is  ffour  way  of  viewing  the  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Bedfldd.  We  all  see  things  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  spectades  we 
happen  to  wear.  Then  you  think  it  is  a 
growing  certainty  that  Miss  Argyll,  even 
under  her  present  rdief  from  past  vows, 
will  never  favor  his  suit,  nor  that  of  any 
man,  which  is  driving  her  cousin  to  these 
reckless  habits?" 

I  was  half  offended  with  him  for  men- 
tioning her  name  in  that  manner ;  but  I 
knew  that  mine  was  an  extreme,  if  not 
mort)id  sensitiveness,  where  she  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  swaDowed  my  resentmenti 
answering :     • 
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*<IfearitiB." 

*'  That  may  explain  big  disquiet  to  jon 
be  it." 

Still  Mr.  Burton  was  keeping  something 
back  fix>m  me-^alwajrs  keeping  something 
back.  1  did  not  feel  at  all  sleepy.  I 
was  fhU  of  eager  thought  I  reviewed, 
with  a  lightning  glanoe,  all  he  had  erer 
8aid-*all  James  had  recently  done  or  said 
^-and,  I  swear,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
almosi  affectionate  kindness  of  his  gener* 
al  manenr  to  me,  and  my  belief  in  his 
candor,  which  would  not  allow  him  to 
play  the  part  of  a  friend  while  acting  the 
part  of  an  enemy,  I  should  have  felt  that 
Mr.  Burton  suspected  me  of  that  appalling 
crime  which  I  was  so  busily  seeking  to 
fix  upon  the  head  of  a  frail,  frightened 
woman  1  Again  the  idea,  and  not  for  the 
first  time,  crept  through  and  through  my 
veins,  chilling  me  from  head  to  foot  I 
looked  him  fhll  in  the  eye.  If  he  had 
such  a  thought,  I  would  pluck  it  out  fit>m 
behind  that  curtain  of  deception,  and 
make  him  acknowledge  it  If  he  had 
such  a  thought,  Japes  had  introduced  it 
to  his  mind.  I  knew  that  James  had  had 
some  interviews  with  him,  of  which  I 
was  only  cognizant  by  casual  observations 
dropped  by  my  host  How  many  more 
such  c(mclaves  they  may  have  held  was 
left  to  my  imagination  to  coijecture* 
What  was  this  man  before  me  playing  this 
double  part  for?— a  friend  to  each,  but 
never  to  both  together.  The  reader  may 
smile,  and  answer  that  it  is  the  very  call- 
ing and.  existence  of  a  detective  to  play  a 
double  part;  and  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
chagrined  to  find  him  exercising  his  fine 
talents  upon  me.  Perhaps  James  also 
had  reason  to  fancy  himself  this  man's 
confidant  and  friend,  who  was  playing  us, 
*  one  against  the  other,  for  purposes  of  his 
own.  It  was  the  thought  that  Mr.  Purton, 
before  whom  more  than  any  other  person 
in  this  world,  except  my  mother,  I  had 
been  wiled  to  lay  open  my  soul,  could 
suspect  me  of  any  hidden  part  in  that  dark 
tragedy,  which  chilled  me  to  the  marrow. 

But  no !— it  was  impossible !  I  saw  it 
now  in  the  frank  and  smiling  eyes  wliich 
met  my  searching  and  lengthy  gaze. 


** There r  he  cried,  gayly,  "there  is  a 
ray  of  actual  sunrise.  The  fire  is  out ; 
the  room  is  chilly-*-the  morning  has  come 
upon  us.  We  have  sat  out  the  night, 
lUchardl  Let  me  show  you  to  your 
room ;  we  wOl*  not  breakfast  until  nine 
o'clock,  and  you  can  catch  a  couple  of 
hours' rq[K)6e  in  the  mean  time.*'  He  took 
up  a  lamp  and  we  ascended  the  stairs. 
**  Here  is  your  chamber.  Now,  remem- 
ber, I  bid  you  sleep,  and  let  that  clock  in 
your  brain  run  down.    It  is  bad  for  the 

young  to  think  too  deeply.    Qood 

morning.** 

He  passed  on,  as  I  closed  the  door  of 
my  chamber.  His  tone  hadbeen  tiiat  of 
an  elder  friend,  speaking  to  a  yotmg  man 
whom  he  loved ;  I  had  wronged  him  by 
that  uni^easant  idea  which  had  shivered 
through  me. 

Closed  shutters  and  thick  curtains  kept 
out  the  broadening  light  of  dawn ;  yet  I 
found  it  difficult  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep.  That  haunting  shadow  which  had 
flitted  from  Henry's  grave  as  I  approach- 
ed it  yesterday-*-the  dream  which  I  had 
in  the  little  chamber,  awakeniug  to  the  re- 
ality of  the  sewing-girl's  escape— I  could 
not  banish  these  any  more  than  I  could 
the  discovery  made  in  that  house  of  sin, 
where  the  bloated  spider  of  Play  weaves 
his  glittering  net,  and  sits  on  Uie  watch 
for  the  gay  and  brilliant  victhns  who  flut- 
ter into  its  meshes. 

One  feeling  I  had,  connected  with  that 
discovery,  which  I  had  not  betrayed  to 
Mr.  Burton— which  I  would  not  fairly 
admowledge/o  my  own  soul — which  I 
quarreled  with— drove  out— but  which 
persisted  in  returning  to  me  now, 
banishing  slumber  from  my  eyelids. 
When  I  had  stood  behind  those  silken 
curtains,  and  beheld  James  Argyll  losmg 
money  in  play,  I  had  experienced  a  sen- 
sation of  r^e^I  might  say  of  absolute 
gladness— a  sensation  entirely  apart  from 
my  sorrow  at  finding  him  in  such  soci- 
ety, with  such  habits.  Why?  Ah,  do  not 
ask  me ;  I  can  not  tell  you  yet  Do  not 
wrong  me  by  saying  that  it  was  triumph 
over  the  fiill  of  my  rival  in  Mr.  Argyll's 
affections,  in  business  possibly,  and  in  the 
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regards  of  those  two  noble  girls  whose 
opinions  we  both  prized  so  highly.  Only 
do  not  accuse  me  of  this  most  apparent 
reason  for  my  gladness,  and  1  will  abide 
my  time  in  your  judgment.  But  no !  I 
will  confess  this  much  to-night  myself 

If  this  stealthy  and  flying  creature 
whom  we  two  men  were  hunting  from 
one  hiding-place  into  another,  whose  wild 
fiice  had  been  seen  pressing  toward  the 
libraiy  window  on  that  night  of  nights, 
and  whose  handkerchief  the  yery  thorns 
of  the  roses  had  conspired  to  steal  from 
her,  and  hold  as  a  witness  against  her— if 
this  doubtful,  eluding  creature,  fitting 
darkly  in  the  shadows  of  this  tragedy, 
had  not  libstracted  that  money  from  Mr. 
Argyll's  desk,  I  had  dared  to  guess  who 
might  haye  taken  it.  Simply  and  solely 
—not  because  I  did  not  like  him— but  be- 
cause, to  go  back  to  the  Friday  before 
that  fatal  Saturday,  I  had 'been  late  in  the 
parlors.  The  girls  were  ringing  and  play- 
ing at  the  piano ;  I  left  turning  the  music 
for  them  to  go  for  a  yolume  in  the  libraiy 
which  I  desired  to  carry  off  with  me  to 
read  in  my  room  that  night ;  I  opened  the 
door  suddenly,  and  startled  Jaif  es,  who 
was  leaning  oyer  that  desk. 

'*  Haye  you  seen  my  opera-glass  V*  said 
he.    "  I  left  it  on  the  desk  here." 

I  answered  him  that  I  had  not  seen  it, 
got  my  book,  and  returned  to  the  music, 
thinking  no  more  of  that  trifling  occur- 
rence— ^which  I  neyer  more  should  haye 
recalled  had  it  not  been  for  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  James'  fiice,  which  I  was  af- 
terward forced  to  rememb^  against  my 
wilL  Yet  so  little  did  I  wish  to  wrong 
him,  eyen  in  my  secret  thoughts,  that 
when  the  inyestigations  were  taking  place, 
I  was  oonyinced,  with  all  the  others,  that 
the  unlawful  yisitor  of  the  garden  had,  in 
some  manner,  possessed  herself  of  the 
money.  It  only  came  back  to  me. as  I 
watched  James  this  night,  in  the  gambling 
saloon,  that,  if  he  eyer  had  been  tempted 
to  rob  from  his  uncle  more  than  the  un- 
failing generosity  of  that  good  gentleman 
allowed  him,  I  was  glad  that  it  was  play 
which  had  tempted  him  to  the  wrongful 
act.    This  was  Uie  shadowy  nature  of  my 


pleasure.  Who  has  complete  masteiy  of 
his  thoughts  f  Who  does  not  sometimes 
find  them  eyil,  unwarrantable,  uncomfort- 
able, and  to  be  ashamed  of  f 

From  the  perplexity  of  all  these  things 
I  sunk  into  a  light  dumber,  firom  which 
I  was  almost  immediately  aroused  by  the 
tinkling  of  the  break&st-belL  I  arose, 
dressed,  and,  upon  descending  to  the  li- 
brary, was  met  by  a  servant,  who  ushered 
me  at  once  into  a  cheerful  apartment, 
where  my  host  sat  by  the  window,  read- 
ing the  morning  paper,  and  where  the 
table  only  waited  my  appearance  to  be 
graced  by  a  well-ordered  meaL 

"  Lenore  usually  presides  oyer  the  tear 
urn,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  as  we  sat  down. 
"  We  have  a  little  aflair  which  answers 
for  two,  and  which  is  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  her  little  hands.  It  seems 
pleasantest  so ;  and  we  both  like  it— but 
she  has  not  arisen  this  morning." 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  more  unwell  than 
usual,"  I  said,  with  real  solicitude. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  she  was  not  at 
all  beneflted  by  what  occurred  yesterday. 
She  is  neryous  and  exhausted;  I  haye 
been  up  to  see  her.  I  know  that  when 
the  doctor  comes  to-day,  he  will  guess 
what  I  haye  been  about,  and  blame  me. 
I  mean  it  shall  be  the  last  time  in  whicb 
I  experiment  upon  her." 

**  I  shall  regret  it,  if  she  is  really  in- 
jured by  it,  despite  my  intense  desire  to 
learn  what  she  reyealed.  Perhaps  it  was 
from  our  selfishness  in  making  use  of  this 
exquisite  instrument  for  purposes  so  earth- 
ly that  we  are  punished  by  the  fruideas- 
ness  of  the  results." 

Mj.  Burton  laughed. 

"  Perhaps.  Punishment,  howeyer,  sel- 
dom appears  fitly  meted  out,  this  side  the 
Stygian  riyer.  My  Lenore  will  be  better 
this  afternoon ;  and  I  haye  strong  hopes 
that,  with  the  light  now  before  us,  we 
shall  secure  our  prize.  If  that  woman  es- 
capes me  now,  I  shall  set  her  down  as  a 
lunatic— only  an  insane  person  could 
haye  the  consummate  cunning  to  thwart 
me  so  long." 

'*  There  neyer  was  one  less  insane,"  I 
sidd.    *'  The  impression  which  she  made 
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upon  me  was  that  of  one  in  whom  the 
emotions  and  intellect  were  both  power- 
ful. Her  will  and  cunning  are  well-nigh 
a  match  for  yours.   You  will  have  to  look 

sharp." 

^  It  is  easier  to  pursue  than  to  evade 
pursuit.  She  has  much  the  most  difficult 
strategy  to  conceiye  and  execute.  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Redfield,  l*m  bound  to  see  that 
woman.  I  shall  be  so  piqued  at  my 
failure,  as  to  go  into  a  decline,  if  Vm  dis- 
appointed.^ He  seemed  two-thirds  in 
earnest,  through  his  jocular  assertion. 

We  did  not  linger  long  oyer  the  break- 
fiist,  bemg  anxious  to  get  back  to  Brook- 
lyn. After  we  had  withdrawn  from  the 
table,  he  gave  me  the  paper  to  look  over, 
while  he  ran  up  a  moment  to  say  some- 
thing to  his  daughter.  While  he  was  ab- 
sent, the  door-bell  rung,  and  the  servant 
showed  a  gentleman  into  the  room  where 
I  was. 

"  Well,  really,**  were  the  first  words  I 
heard,  **  has  Mr.  Burton  taken  you  for  an 
apprentice,  and  do  you  lodge  with  your 
employer  ?" 

It  was  James— as  usual,  when  address- 
ing me,  with  the  gay  smile  covering  the 
sneer.  He  did  not  even  extend  his  hand, 
but  stood  looking  at  me  a  moment,  with 
a  sort  of  defiant  menace,  which  ended 
with  an  uneasy  glance  about  the  place. 
If  he  had  been  conscious  of  my  secret 
visit  to  his  haunts,  he  would  have  worn 
something  such  an  expression;  I  con- 
Btraed  it  that  his  restless  conscience  made 
him  suspicious  of  his  friends. 

**  I  came  down,  unexpectedly,  yesterday 
morning,  at  his  request  We  got  some 
trace  of  Leesy  BuUivan ;  and  I  shall  stay 
until  we  do  something  about  it" 

'*  Indeed  t" — ^he  seemed  relieved,  putting 
off  his  ugly  look  and  condescending  to  be 
gentlemanly  again.  ''Have  you  found 
out  where  the  wretched  creature  has  hid- 
den herself?  Upon  my  word,  I  think  if 
Eleanor  knew  the  case  in  all  its  bearings, 
it  might  be  usefhl  in  keeping  her  from 
quite  kilUng  herself  of  grief." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  angiy ;  I 
turned  upon  him  with  a  flushed  fiioe : 

^For  God*s  sake,  don't  slander  the 


dead,  even  by  imputation,  however  slight 
Whoever  put  Henry  where  he  lies  now, 
and  for  what  purpose,  this  much  I  believe 
— that  no  injustice  nor  sin  of  his  own 
brought  that  high  heart  low.  And  the 
villain,  I  say  the  villain,  who  could 
breathe  such  a  whisper  in  Eleanor's  ear 
would  be  base  enouglyto — to—" 

*'  Speak  out,"  smiled  James,  holding 
me  with  his  softly  glittering  gaze. 

"  I  will  say  no  more,"  I  ended,  abruptly, 
as  I  heard  Mr.  Burton's  steps  approaching. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  there  was  to  be 
no  peace  between  us  two. 

I  watched  my  host  while  he  greeted 
the  new  arrival ;  I  wished  to  satisfy  my- 
self if  there  was  a  difference  in  his  man- 
ner of  treating  us  which  would  Justify 
my  belief  that  Mr.  Burton  was  not  play- 
ing a  part  with  me.  He  was  courteous, 
affable,  evety  Uiing  that  was  desirable  or 
to  be  expected  in  a  gentleman  receiving 
a  fHendly  acquaintance — ^that  was  all; 
again  I  assured  myself  that  it  was  only 
toward  me  that  he  displayed  real  liking 
and  affection.  But  this  he  did  not  now 
display.  His  face  had  on  its  mask— that 
conventional  smile  and  polish,  that  air 
of  polite  interest,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  impenetrable.  It  was  because,  in 
our  intercourse  alone  together  that  Mr. 
Burton  laid  this  mask  aside,  that  I  flatter- 
ed myself  I  was  his  fhend  and  confidant. 
' "  Richard  got  the  start  of  me,"  observ- 
ed James,  after  the  complimente  of  the 
day  were  over ;  *'  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  he  was  in  town.  I  came  down  yes- 
terday to  buy  myself  an  overcoat — import^ 
ant  business,  wasn't  it  f— and  stayed  over 
to  the  opera,  last  night  being  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  season.  Did  either  of  yon 
attend  f  I  did  not  see  you,  if  there.  He 
tells  me  that  he  left  in  the  early  morning 
train,  before  the  one  I  took.  Have  you  any 
information  of  importance,  Mr.  Burton  V* 

**  We  have  seen  Miss  Sullivan." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  And  have  you  really 
made  up  your  mind  that  the  poor  thing 
is  guilty  f  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  fidl 
to  have  her  arrested.  I  should  like,  veiy 
much  indeed,  to  have  the  affair  sifted  to 
the  dregs." 
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*'  Yes,  I  sappoBe  so.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  you  should  take  an  interest  in  having 
it  sifted,  as  you  say.  I  assure  you  tliat  if 
I  have  reason  enough  to  warrant  an  in- 
dictment I  shall  have  one  gotten  out  In 
the  mean  time  we  must  be  cautious— -the 
interests  inyolyed  are  too  serious  to  be 
flayed  with." 

'*  Certiunly,  they  are,  indeed.  And 
unless  that  young  woman  is  reailythe 
dreadfiil  being  we  believe  her,  we  ought 
not  to  ruhi  her  by  open  accusation.  Btill, 
I  must  say  she  acts  extremely  like  a  guilty 
person." 

"  She  does,  Mr.  Argyll ;  I  see  but  one 
explanation  of  her  conduct— die  is  herself 
partieqfs  ermirvu^  or  she  knows  who  is." 

'*  Quite  likely.  Indeed,  we  can  not  well 
think  otherwise.  Did  you  say  you  had 
actually  seen  the  girl,  Mr.  Burton  f " 

"  We  saw  her  yesterday— that  ifl,  Mr. 
Redfield  did." 

*'  May  I  inquire  the  result  f  or  am  I  not 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  case  to  have  any  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions? K  so,  I  beg  you,  don't  trouble 
yourselves.  There  are  doubtless  others 
who  have  deeper  and  different  reasons 
fh>m  mine,  for  being  conspicuous  in  the 
matter."  As  James  said  this  he  looked 
directly  at  me.  '*  You  know,  Mr.  Burton, 
I  have  intimated  as  much  before ;  and,  if 
I  am  sometimes  imprudent  in  my  speech, 
you  must  know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to 
control  myself  always." 

I  was  conscious  that  I  grew  pale,  as 
Mr.  Burton  glanced  swiftly  at  me ;  I  felt 
so  certain  that  James  meant  something 
personal,  yet  so  uncertain  how  to  accuse 
him  of  it,  or  to  compel  him  to  explain 
himself,  when  he  would  probably  deny 
there  was  any  thing  to  explain. 

*'  I  don't  think  there's  any  one  has  a 
deeper  Interest  in  the  matter  than  you, 
Mr.  Argyll,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  with  a  kind 
of  smooth  distinctness  of  tone  which 
odght  seem  to  be  impressive,  or  mean 
nothing,  as  the  listener  chose  to  under- 
stand it  "  About  seeing  the  ^1,  Red- 
field  has  not  half  so  much  to  tell  as  I 
wish  he  had.  In  fiict,  he  let^her  slip 
through  his  fingers.'* 


A  dry  laugh  was  James*  comment  upon 
this  avowal.  Mr.  Burton  saw  that  we 
were  {nwardly  chafing,  ready,  as  it  were, 
to  spring  upon  each  other ;  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  gloves. 

"  Oome,  gentlemen,  we  have  business 
on  hand  of  too  much  importance  to  per- 
mit of  ceremony.  Mr.  Argyll,  I  must  ex- 
cuse myself.  But  if  you  will  Join  us,  we 
shall  be  glad  of  your  aid  and  company. 
We  are  going  over  to  Brooklyn,  to  seek 
for  another  glimpse  <tf  Leesy  Sullivan." 

James  slightly  started  as  Brooklyn  was 
mentioned.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  thing  except  courtesy  prompted 
the  Invitation  he  received ;  yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  it  Whether  fh>m  mere 
curiosity,  or  Jealousy  at  being  kept  out  <^ 
the  detective's  ftill  confidence,  or  a  deshre 
to  pry  into  my  actions  and  motives,  or  a 
praiseworthy  interest— whatever  it  was 
prompted  him,  he  kept  with  us  all  day, 
expressing  regret  as  deep  as  our  own 
when  another  night  came  without  any 
results.  Being  belated,  we  took  our  sup- 
per in  a  saloon,  as  we  had  done  our  din- 
ner. I  could  not  but  notice  that  Mr. 
Burton  did  not  invite  James  to  the  house 
to  spend  the  night,  nor  converse  with  him 
at  all  about  his  daughter  or  his  personal 
affairs. 

<  The  next  morning  James  returned 
home ;  but  I  remained  in  the  city  several 
days,  all  this  tune  the  guest  of  Mr.  Burton, 
and  becoming  more  attached  to  him  and 
his  beautiftd  child.  After  the  first  day, 
Lenore  recovered  pretty  rapidly  from  the 
111  effects  of  the  trance ;  I  was,  as  the  ladies 
say,  *  perfectly  charmed '  with  lier.  A 
gayer,  more  airy  little  sprite  never  existed 
than  she,  when  her  health  permitted  her 
natural  spirit  to  dl^lay  it8d£  Her  grace 
and  playftilness  were  befitting  her  age — 
childish  in  an  eminent  degree,  yet  poetised, 
as  it  were,  by  an  ethereal  spirituality, 
which  was  all  her  own.  To  hear  her  sing 
would  be  to  wonder  how  such  a  d^th 
and  hight  and  breadth,  such  an  infinity 
of  melody,  could  be  poured  ftom  so  young 
and  slender  a  throat— as  I  have  often  won- 
dered, when  gazing  at  the  swelling  breast 
of  some  little  triumphant  bird,  where  was 
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hidden  the  mechanism  for  all  that  mai^ 
yelons  power  of  music. 

It  is  said  that  children  know  who  are 
their  true  friends.  I  do  not  think  that 
*  flitting,  &iry*  Lenore  doubted  for  an 
^Witant  that  I  was  hers.  We  acknowl- 
edged a  mutual  attraction,  which  it  seem- 
ed to  give  her  fhtiier  pleasure  to  observe. 
She  was,  to  both  of  us,  a  delight  and  a 
rest,  to  which  we  looked  forward  after  the 
vexations  and  disappointments  of  the  day 
— vexations  and  disappointments  which 
increased  upon  us;  for  every  night  we 
had  the  dissatisfiiction  of  finding  some 
slender  thread  of  probability,  which  we 
had  industriously  unraveled  and  follow- 
ed, either  abmptiy  broken  off,  leaving  us 
standing,  perplexed  and  foolish,  or  else 
leading  to  persons  and  purposes  most  ir- 
relevant I  should  dislike  to  say  how 
many  pale,  dark-eyed  young  women,  with 
pretty  babies,  made  our  unexpected  ac- 
quaintance during  the  following  week — 
an  acquaintance  as  brief  as  it  was  unso- 
licited on  their  pari 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  AITKIVSBSABT.' 

I HAVS  said  that  I  expected  Mr.  Argyll 
to  offer  me  a  partnership,  now  that  I  was 
prepared  to  begin  my  legal  career.  In 
this  I  was  not  presumptuous,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  frequently  and  plainly  hinted 
his  intention.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  a  derirable  one  for  me ;  I  appre- 
dated  its  many  advantages ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  expected,  by  taking  all  the  hard 
work  upon  myself,  and  by  the  constant 
devotion  of  such  talent  as  I  had  to  the 
interests  of  the  firm,  to  repay,  as  far  as 
XKMsible,  my  obligations  to  the  senior 
member. 

When  I  returned  from  New  York,  I 
appeared  in  court  with  a  case  which  had 
Chanced  to  be  intrusted  to  me,  perhaps 
from  the  inability  of  my  client  to  employ 
an  older  and  more  expensive  lawyer.  I 
did  well  with  it,  and  was  complimented 
by  several  of  Mr.  Argyll's  fraternity  upon 
my  success  in  handling  the  case.    Much 


to  my  surprise  and  mortification,^  Mr.  Ar- 
gyll's congratulations  were  in  constrained 
and  studicid  terms.  He  had  appeared  td 
me  more  formal,  leas  open  in  his  mauler 
of  treating  me,  ever  since  my  last  visit  to 
the  city.  At  first  I  thought  it  my  fimcy , 
or  caused  by  some  temporary  ill-health, 
or  mental  trouble,  under  which  he  might 
be  laboring.  Day  by  day  the  impression 
deepened  upon  me  that  his  feelings  toward 
me  were  not  what  they  had  been.  The 
plainest  proof  I  had  of  this  was,  that  no 
offer  of  partnership  was  made.  I  was 
placed  in  a  disagreeable  situation  for  one 
of  my  proud  temperament.  My  studies 
completed  to  the  point  where  admisdon 
to  practice  had  been  granted,  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  continue  in  his  office,  read- 
ing, reading  away— not  but  that  my  time 
was  most  usefiiUy  employed  thus,  and  not 
that  I  was  in  any  great  hurry  to  go  into 
budness,  though  my  income  was  narrow 
enough,  and  I  knew:  that  my  mother  had 
pinched  her  domestic  arrangements  to  af- 
ford me  that— but  I  began  to  feel  like  an 
intruder.  My  ostensible  use  of  his  books, 
office,  and  instructions  was  at  an  end ;  I 
began  to  feel  like  a  hanger-on.  Yet  I 
could  not  go  away,  or  offer  to  associate 
myself  with  others,  hastily.  I  felt  that 
he  ought  either  to  yut  in  execution  his 
implied  promise,  or  to  inform  me  that  he 
had  changed  his  plans  and  I  ivas  fr'ee  to 
try  elsewhere. 

Can  any  invalid  tell  m^  why  he  feels 
a  prescience  of  the  storm  in  his  aching 
bones  and  tingling  nerves  while  the  sun 
still  shines  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  not  one 
hint  on  the  outward  face  of  nature  tells 
of  a  change  in  the  weather  ?  Neither  can 
I  explain  the.  subtie  influences  which  af- 
fbcted  me,  depressing  so  deeply,  and  mak- 
ing me  sensible  of  a  change  in  that  atmos- 
phere of  home  which  had  brooded  for  me 
over  the  Argyll  mansion.  I  had  felt  this 
first  in  the  more  business  air  of  the  office ; 
gradually,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be  creeping 
over  the  household.  Maiy,  that  sweet 
child  of  impulse,  too  young  to  assume 
much  dignity  and  too  truthftil  to  disguise 
her  innocent  fiice  in  fiilsehood,  who  had 
clung  to  me  in  this  affliction  as  a  sister 
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clings  to  an  elder  brother,  awakening  all 
my  tenderest  instincts  of  protection  and 
Indulgence— this  fedr  girl,  doubly  dear  to 
m«  as  the  sister  of  that  other  woman 
whom  I  adored,  began  to  put  on  an  air 
of  reserve  toward  me.  She  was  kind  and 
gentle,  but  she  no  longer  ran  to  me  with 
all  those  pretty  demands  and  complaints, 
those  trifling  confidences,  which  are  so 
sweet,  because  an  eyidence  of  trust  and 
affection;  sometimes  I  caught  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  in  a  sad,  wondering  way, 
which  puzzled  and  disconcerted  me; 
when  I  caught  her  glance,  she  would 
turn  them  quickly,  and  blush. 

I  could  not  help  believing,  although  I 
had  no  proof  of  it,  that  James  was  covert- 
ly working  to  produce  an  impression 
against  me  in  the  fiunily.  His  manner 
toward  me  had  never  been  so  friendly; 
when  we  were  alone  together  he  grew 
quite  confidential,  sometimes  descending 
to  small  flatteries,  and  almost  entirely 
neglecting  the  use  of  those  little  nettles 
of  satire  with  which  he  once  delighted  in 
stinging  me  whenever  any  one  whom  I 
esteemed  was  present.  I  could  not  pick 
a  quarrel  with  him,  had  I  desired  it.  Yet 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  consdous- 
ness  that  he  was  undermining  my  footing 
in  the  home  of  thos^  friends  I  loved  best 
v^  Lot  what  maimer,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  conjecture.  If  he  slandered  my  habits 
or  associations,  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  for  Mr.  Argyll  to  quietly  ascertain, 
by  inquiries  unknown  t6  myself,  the  truth 
of  his  statements;  Justice  to  me  would 
require  that  he  should  take  that  trouble 
before  he  cast  off,  as  unworthy  his  Airther 
kindness,  the  son  of  his  deaid  friend.  I 
could  think  of  but  one  matter  which  he 
could  use  to  my  prejudice;  and  in  that 
my  conscience  accused  me  loudly  enough. 
I  said  to  myself  that  he  had  told  them  of 
my  love  for  Eleanor.  He  had  torn  that 
delicate  and  sacred  secret  from  my  heart, 
where  it  lay  under  the  pitying  light  of 
God*s  eye  alone— discovered  it  through 
hate  and  Jealousy,  which  are  next  to  love 
in  the  keenness  of  their  perceptions— and 
exposed  it  to  those  from  whmn  I  had 
most  shrinkingly  hidden  it.    Even  then, 


why  should  they  blame  me,  or  treat  me 
coldly,  for  what  I  could  not  help,  and  for 
which  I  alone  must  suffer  f  Certainly  not 
for  my  presumption,  since  I  had  not  pre- 
sumed. One  dreadM  idea  preyed  upon 
me.  It  was,  that,  in  order  to  rid  himself 
of  me  forever,  to  drive  me  out  from  the 
friendship  of  those  whom  he  wanted  to 
himself,  for  his  own  selfish  aims,  James 
was  representing  to  them  not  only  that  I 
loved  Eleanor,  but  that  I  was  looking 
forward  to  the  fhture  with  hopes  which 
mocked  her  present  desolation. 

I  can  not  describe  the  pain  and  humili- 
ation this  idea  gave  me.  If  I  could  have 
disavowed  it,  or  in  any  way  denied  it,  I 
should  not  have  felt  so  hurt  and  helpless 
As  it  was,  I  felt  that  my  honor  was  being 
stabbed  in  the  dark,  without  a  chance  to 
defend  itself — some  secret  enemy  waa 
wounding  it,  as  some  base  assasdn  had 
planted  that  deadly  wound  in  the  heart 
of  Henry  Mordand. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Christmas  holi- 
days were  approaching.  It  was  a  season 
of  gloom  and  mourning,  mocked  by  the 
merry  preparations  of  happier  peopla 
On  the  twenty-third  of  December  came 
Eleanor's  nineteenth  birthday.  It  was  to 
have  been  her  wedding-day.  A  glorious 
winter  morning  dawned ;  the  sun  shone 
in  a  sapphire  slqr ;  it  seemed  as  if  every 
plant  in  the  conservatory  put  forth  double 
bloom— the  Japonicas,  the  white  roses, 
were  incomparable.  I  could  not  help  bat 
linger  about  the  house.  Eleanor  kept 
herself  in  her  room.  If  eveiy  word 
which  refers  to  her  were  written  in  tears, 
it  could  not  express  the  feelings  with 
which  we  all  were  moved  at  the  thought 
of  her  bereavement  We  moved  about 
like  people  in  dreams,  silent  and  abstract- 
ed. The  old  housekeeper,  when  I  mel 
her  on  the  stairs,  was  wiping  her  eyes 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron.  Mr.  Ar- 
gyll, unquiet  and  pale,  wandered  from 
room  to  room.  The  office  remahied  dos- 
ed; the  front  blinds  of  the  house  woe 
shut— it  was  like  the  day  of  the  fimeraL 

I  went  uito  the  conservatory;  there 
was  sunshine  there,  and  sweetness — a 
bright  luxuriance  of  beau^.     It  was 
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more  solemn  to  me  than  the  darkened 
parlors.  I  plucked  a  white  rose,  holdmg 
it  idly  in  mj  fingers.  It  was  half-past 
eleven — at  twelve  the  ceremony  should 
have  been  performed.  Mary  came  in 
while  I  stood  there  wrapped  in  emotion 
more  than  thought  Her  eyes  were  swol- 
len with  weeping,  her  hands  trembled, 
and  when  she  spoke,  her  lips  quivered. 

**  She  has  taken  out  all  the  wedding 
apparel,  for  the  first  time  since  that  day. 
She  is  dressing  herself.  She  has  put  on 
the  robe  and  vail ;  and  now  she  has  sent 
me  down  to  make  the  bouquet.  She 
wants  some  white  flowers  for  her  bosom. 
She  stands  before  the  mirror,  putting  on 
every  thing  as  carefully  as  if  poor — Hen- 
ry — were  —  down-stairs.  Oh,  Richard," 
she  cried,  breaking  down  utterly  in  a  burst 
of  tears,  and  throwing  herself  into  my 
arms,  "  it  would  break  your  heart  to  see 
her  1  It  almost  kills  me — but  I  must  get 
the  flowers.    It  is  best  to  indulge  her." 

''Tea,  it  is  best,"  I  answered,  soothing 
her  as  best  I  could,  when  my  own  voice 
and  hands  were  so  shaken.  "  I  will  help 
you.    Don*t  keep  her  waiting." 

I  took  the  scissors  from  her,  cutting  the 
fairest  buds,  the  most  perfect  flowers,  and 
arranging  them  with  care  and  skill. 

'*  I  will  tell  you  what  she  said,"  continued 
Maty,  as  I  hastily  made  up  the  bouquet ; 
**  she  says  that  to-day  they  will  be  married, 
the  same  as  if  Henry  were  on  earth  in- 
stead of  in  heaven  ;  that  their  vows  shall 
be  consummated  at  the  hour  appointed, 
and  that  thereafter  she  shall  hold  herself 
his  wife  Just  as  surely  as  if  he  had  come 
in  the  body  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract She  says  that  his  spirit  will  be 
here.  She  has  her  prayer-book  open  at 
the  marriage  ceremony.  She  looks  so 
sweet  and  calm,  as  beantifiil  as  if  she,  too, 
were  an  angel  with  dear  Henry— only  so 
Tery  white,  so  very  solemn— oh,  dear,  I 
can  not  bear  it  I"  and  again  I  had  to  com- 
pose her,  wiping  away  her  tears,  before  I 
sent  her  up  with  the  bouquet  As  she 
went  out  into  the  breakfast,  or  fiftmily, 
room,which  opened  into  the  conservatoiy , 
I  saw  James  by  the  door,  and  I  knew,  by 
the  expression  of  his  face,  that  he  had 


heard  what  passed  between  ua.  Through 
a  kind  of  alarm  and  vexation  there  was  a 
flash  of  disdain,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say, 
what  he  dared  not : 

"  What  a  fool  the  girl  is  to  cling  to  that 
dust  and  ashes !  Married,  indeed  I  She 
^all  be  the  wife  of  some  one  besides  a 
ghost,  or  I  lose  my  guess." 

"  What  a  crotchety  idea  I"  he  said,  as  he 
caught  my  eye.  "  I  never  thought  Eleanor 
would  be  so  whimsical  She  ought  to 
have  some  one  to  exert  a  healthy  in- 
fluence over  her,  or  she  will  injure  her- 
self—she surely  will" 

"  You  ought  to  attempt  to  teach  her  a 
more  practical  view  of  life's  misfortunes. 
Fm  afraid,  however,  you'll  find  her  a  stu- 
pid pupiL" 

His  eye  flashed  into  mine  a  triumphant 
gleam. 

**  *'  Perseverance  conquers  all  obstacles,' 
the  wise  ones  say ;  and  Tm  a  persevering 
man,  you  know,  Richard." 

He  took  up  hisr  cap  and  lounged  out 
into  the  garden.  I  felt  a  sinking  at  my 
heart  as  he  thus  openly  avowed  his  hopes 
and  expectations;  I  could  not  entirely 
banl^  the  heavy  foreboding,  even  by  re- 
calling the  image  of  the  stricken  girl,  at 
that  moment  binding  herself,  in  awful  and 
mysterious  companionship,  with  the  spirit 
that  waited  fbr  her  across  the  portals  of 
Time.  I  watched  James  pacing  back  and 
forth,  with  disquiet  steps,  through  the 
frozen  walks  of  the  garden ;  presently  he 
lit  a  cigar  and  went  out  on  to  the  lawn, 
and  fh>m  thence  into  tlie  streets.  His  was 
one  of  those  minds  which  do  not  like  their 
own  company  when  they  are  uneasy. 
How  he  managed  to  while  away  the  day 
I  do  not  know ;  to  me  it  was  long  and 
oppressive ;  Mary  remained  up-stairs  with 
her  sister ;  Mr.  Ai^gyU  sat  in  the  library 
with  a  book,  wliich  he  held  open  but  did 
not  read.  As  the  sun  declined,  I  felt  that 
a  brisk  walk  in  the  cold  air  would  be  the 
best  medicine  for  my  drooping  spirits — ^it 
was  my  usual  remedy. 

If  I  remember  aright,  I  had  not  bean  in 
the  direction  of  Moreland  villa  since  thai 
singular  meeting  I  had  there  with  the  per- 
son who  had  since  played  so  conspicuous 
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a  part  in  our  thoughts,  If  not  hi  our  eyes 
—except  twice,  when  I  had  gone  with 
Mr.  Barton  through  thevidnity,  in  hopes 
of  tradng  her  from  the  point  of  her  dis* 
appearance— bat  to-day  I  meclianically 
chose  that  road,  led  thither  by  the  chain 
of  association.  Snow  glistened  on  the 
hilltops,  the  shores  of  the  river  were 
skirted  with  ice,  though  its  central  carrent 
still  rolled  blnely  between  those  crystal 
walls.  It  was  sanset  when  I  began  my 
walk ;  before  I  reached  the  villa,  the  phik 
flush  was  &ding  from  the  snowy  summits ; 
one  large  star,  pretematurally  bright, 
hung  oyer  the  turrets  of  the  lonely  house, 
shining  through  the  flush  of  twilight; 
gray  shadows  stretched  over  the  barren 
hlMdes,  and  a  cold  steel-blue  tinged  the 
ice  in  the  river.  How  desolate  the  place 
looked,  stripped  of  its  summer  garments ! 
I  leaned  over  the  gate,  while  the  night  ap- 
proached, making  a  picture  of  how  the 
villa  would  have  appeared  at  this  hour, 
had  that  which  had  happened  not  hap- 
pened. It  would  have  been  a  blaze  of 
light,  flill  of  flowers  and  feasting,  and 
alive  with  happy  human  creatures.  It 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  young 
couple  to  go  immediately  to  their  new 
home,  after  the  wedding-breakfiist,and  to 
begin  their  housekeeping  with  a  reception 
of  their  Mends  that  same  evening.^  In- 
stead of  warmth  and  light,  gay  laughter 
and  music,  rolling  Carriages  and  prancing 
horses,  feasting,  congratulations,  love, 
beauty  and  happiness,  there  was  silence 
and  desertion,  oh,  how  appalling  1  looald 
not  bear  the  contrast  between  what  was, 
and  what  should  have  been. 

Before  returning  to  the  village  I  thought 
I  would  call  upon  the  gardener's  wife, 
Mrs.  Scott,  and  inquire  if  she  had  any 
tidings  of  Miss  Sullivan ;  though  I  knew 
very  well  that  if  she  had,  she  would  have 
let  me  heard  them  without  waiting  for  a 
visit  from  me.  I  had  grown  chilly,  lean- 
ing so  long  over  the  gate,  after  my  rapid 
walk,  and  the  |^ow  through  the  window 
of  the  little  cottage  standing  at  the  back 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  looked  inviting.  I 
made  my  way  around  to  the  gate  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  and  was  soon  knock' 


ing  at  the  door.  I  had  heard  Mrs.  Scott 
singing  her  baby  to  deep  as  I  approached 
the  house ;  but  after  I  knocked  there  was 
silence,  yet  no  one  answered  the  sum- 
mons. 

I  knocked  thrice,  the  last  time  rather 
imperatively,  for  I  was  chilly  and  did  not 
like  waiting  so  long,  when  I  knew  I  most 
be  heard.  At  this  the  door  was  opened  a 
little  way,  very  cautiously,  the  mistress 
peering  out  suspiciously. 

*'LawsI  Mr.  Redfield,  is  it  you  re- 
throwing the  door  wide  open.  "  I  b^ 
your  pardon  for  keeping  you  vaiting.  If 
Fd  had  any  idee  it  was  ^(w,  I  shouldn't 
a'  been  sheered.  But  husband's  gone 
to  the  fillage,  and  I  was  alone  with  the 
chUdreil,  and  when  you  knocked  so  sud- 
den«  my  heart  came  right  up  in  my  mouth. 
I  didn't  like  to  see  who  'twas.  Do  ocme 
in.  How  cold 'tis  oat  to-night.  Ton  look 
real  blue.  Take  a  chdr  by  the  stove  and 
warm  yourseUl  Fm  real  ashamed  I  kept 
you  standhig  so  long.  How  is  all  the 
&mily,  sir?" 

"  About  as  usual,  Mrs.  Scott  So  yoa 
are  cowardly  when  you  are  alone  of  even- 
ings, are  yon  f  Fve  mistaken  your  diar- 
acter,  then;  Fve  given  you  credit  for 
being  one  of  the  strong-minded  women." 

"  Wal,  the  truth  is,"  she  said  apologeti'- 
cally,  ''I  never  did  used  to  be  afraid  of 
any  thing,  dead  or  alive.  Bat,  since 
young  Mr.  Henry  was  took  away  so  sad- 
den, Fve  been  nervous  and  fiightened  like. 
Fve  never  got  over  the  shock.  Fll  holler 
right  out,  sometimes,  in  broad  daylight^ 
if  any  thing  startles  me,  if  it's  only  a 
door  slamming.  Husband  laughs  at  me 
and  scolds  me,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

'*  Nobody's  going  to  hurt  jr^u,  because 
another  had  evil  happen  to  him." 

'*  I  know  that  as  well  as  anybody.  Itfe 
not  because  Fve  reason  to  beafeard,  thati 
am— it^s  the  shock,  you  see.  There,  there, 
Johnny,  be  still,  will  you  f  I  oaed  to  go 
all  over  the  place  the  darkest  night  that 
ever  was— but  now,  really,  Fm  aahamed 
to  tell  yoo,  X  dasn't  put  my  Aboe  out  after 
dark." 

'*  I  should  think  it  would  be  unpleasant, 
such  a  chronic  state  of  fear,"  and  I  hall 
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smiled,  through  my  own  melftncholy,  at 
the  woman^B  anxious  face. 

*'  Onpleasant  I  I  reckon  it  is,  mighty 
onpleasant    But  there's  reason  for  it" 

''Ton  Just  aoknowledged  that  there 
was  no  reason— that  it  was  fimcy,  Mrs. 
Bcott." 

^  Tou're  goin'  to  trip  me  orer  my  own 
words,  Mr.  Redfleld.  It  wms  fbncy,  at 
first,  Just  nefvonsness ;  bat  lately— lately, 
as  I  said,  there's  been  thing»— '* 

"  What  thingsf ' 

"I  knowyoull  laugh  at  me,  sir;  and 
yOQ  won't  half  beliere  me,  neithei^-so  I 
guess  Fd  better  not  make  a  fool  of  myself 
before  you.  But  if  you,  or  any  other 
liyin'  person,  had  seen  what  I  seen,  and 
heard  what  I  heard,  then  you'd  know 
what  I  know— that's  all  T 

She  spoke  with  such  evident  earnest- 
ness, and  I  had  hitherto  Mt  so  much  re- 
spect for  the  sturdy  strength  and  int^^ty 
of  her  New  England  character,  that  my 
curiosity  was  somewhat  aroused.  I 
thought  best  to  let  her  quiet  herself,  how- 
ever, before  leading  her  to  oonyerse  about 
the  subject  most  on  her  mind,  as  I  saw 
that  she  BtUl  trembled  from  the  fright  I 
had  given  her  by  my  sudden  knock  at  the 
door. 

**  How's  the  place  getting  on,  since  the 
winter  weather  set  in?  I  suppose  your 
hnsband  had  the  plants  housed  long  ago. 
Has  he  been  making  any  changes  with  the 
grounds  f  I  suppose  not,  since  the  fiunily 
have  so  completely  deserted  the  villa.  I 
came  out  to-night  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
Tlds  is  the  twenty-third  of  December,  do 
you  remember  f 

«'  I've  been  ihinkin'  of  it  all  day,  Mr. 
Bedfield." 

'*  It's  terrible  to  see  the  house,  standing 
there  in  silence  and  darkness,  to-night 
There  seemed  to  me  something  ghostly 
about  it— I  could  not  endure  it  Have 
you  been  through  the  rooms  lately  T' 

This  last  question  I  asked  without. any 
other  otject  than  to  keep  up  the  conver- 
sation; she  had  started,  and  looked  ouri- 
oiMdyat  me,  when  I  casnally  used  the 
figurative  expression  m  ^ghoatiy,"  and 
now  she  shook  her  head« 


'Tve  not  been  through  the  house  late- 
ly," she  said.  **  I  ought  to  go,  I  know- 
it  wants  airin',  and  there's  bedclothes  and 
things  in  the  closet  wants  lookin*  after." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  attend  to  it?" 

"  That's  it,"  she  answered,  looking  me 
uneasy  in  the  /hoe. 

"What?" 

"  Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  my 
opinion,  and  I  know,  laugh  as  you  may—" 

"  I  haven't  laughed,  Mrs.  Scott" 

She  arose,  looked  at  her  boy,  now  fhst 
asleep  in  his  cradle,  went  to  the  window, 
drew  the  little  white  curtain  across  the 
lower  half,  resumed  her  chair,  glanced 
about  the  room,  and  was  opening  her  lips 
to  speak,  when  a  slight  rattling  sound 
against  the  panes  of  glass,  made  her  clasp 
her  hands  together  and  utter  a  cry. 

"  What  on  earth  was  that  ?" 

I  did  indeed  now  laugh  at  her  pale  fiice, 
answering,  in  some  vexation : 

"It  was  the  snow  breaking  fh>m  the 
eaves,  and  slipping  down  against  the  win- 
dow." 

"  Oh  P'  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  You 
are  provoked  at  me,  Mr«  Bedfield.  If  you 
knew  all,  you  wouldn't  be.** 

"  Well,  tell  me  all,  at  once,  then,  and  let 
me  Judge." 

Again  she  gave  a  cautious  look  about, 
as  if  invisible  guests  might  hear  and  not 
relish  her  revelation,  drew  her  chair  a 
little  nearer  mine,  and  said,  impressively : 

"  That  Tunue  %»  haunted  /" 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  I  asked,  IbeUng  quite  re- 
lieved, for  her  manner  had  startled  me  in 
spite  of  myself 

"  It's  enough  r  was  the  significant  re- 
sponse. "To  tell  you,  fiatly,  sir,  John's 
about  concluded  to  write  to  Mr.  Moreland, 
and  give  up  the  situation." 

**  Your  husband !  is  he  so  foolish,  too? 
There  are  no  suoii  things  as  haunted 
houses,  Mrs.  Scott;  and  to  give  up  a  per- 
manent and  excellent  home  like  this,  upon 
any  such  idle  fiuM^,  seems  to  me  veiy  un- 
wise." 

"  Goodness  knows  Fve  Itted  the  place," 
she  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  **  and  that 
we  don't  know  what  to  turn  to  when  we 
leave  this.    But  Fm  worn  out  with  il-^I 
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can't  stand  it  no  longer  I  You  see  how 
unsettled  I  am  now." 

Unsettled  enough,  certainly,  from  the 
usually  composed  and  self-reliant  woman 
in  whose  Judgment  I  had  placed  consider- 
able confidence. 

'*You  hayen't  told  me  any  thing  to 
prove  your  assertion.  I  don't  belieye  in 
ghosts,  I  warn  you ;  but  Fd  like  to  hear 
your  reasons  for  thinking  the  villa  has  got 
one." 

'*  I  always  made  fun  of  ghosts  myself, 
and  so  did  John,  until  this  happened. 
He  won't  own  up  now,  'cept  that  he's 
ready  to  leave  the  place,  and  he  won't  go 
in  with  me,  in  broad  daylight,  to  'tend 
to  the  rooma  So  I  know  he's  Just  as 
Bcairt  as  I  am.  And  you  know  John's  no 
coward  with  any  thing  he  can  see  or 
handle,  and  it's  no  disgrace  to  a  body  to 
be  shy  of  onearthly  things.  Tm  a  bold 
woman  myself;  but  I  ain't  ready  to  face 
a  spook." 

"  What  makes  you  think  the  house  is 
haunted?" 

"  Plenty  of  things." 

"  Please  mention  a  few.  Tm  a  lawyer, 
you  know,  and  demand  the  proofe." 

*'  I've  seen  a  curious  light  hovering  over 
the  roof  of  the  house,  of  nights." 

"Did  your  husband  see  it,  also  ?" 

^Yea,  he  did  see  it,  night  before  last 
He  wouldn't  believe  me  till  he  see  it. 
Tve  seen  it  seven  or  eight  times  myself." 

"  What  was  it  like  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lordy,  l*m  sure  I  can't  tell  exactly 
what  it  was  like,  when  I  never  saw  any 
thing  of  the  kind  before ;  I  suppose  it's  like 
them  dead  lights  that's  been  seen  over 
graves.  It's  more  like  a  bright  shadow 
than  an  actual  light— you  can  see  through 
it  like  air.  It  wanders  about  the  roof, 
then  stops  over  one  ptytickeler  phice.  It 
would  make  your  flesh  creep  to  see  it, 
sir!" 

"  I  would  like,  above  all  things,  to  try 
it  Do  you  suppose,  if  we  went  out  now, 
we  should  have  the  opportunity  f" 

"  It's  too  early ;  leastways,  I've  never 
seen  it  so  early  in  the  evenin'.  The  first 
time,  my  baby  was  sick,  and  I  got  up  in 
the  night  to  get  him  some  drops,  and  as  I 


looked  out  the  window,  there  was  the 
thing  shinin'." 

"  Is  that  all  makes  you  think  the  house 
haunted  r 

"  No,  sir ;  we*ve  heard  things— curioos 
sounds — even  in  the  daytime." 

**  What  were  the  sounds  like  f 

**  I  couldn't  rightly  explain  'em  to  yoa, 
sir.    They  were  not  human  sounds." 

'*  Try  and  give  me  some  idea  of  thenL" 

'*  They'd  rise  and  fall,  rise  and  fall — ^not 
like  singing,  nor  crying,  nor  talking — a 
kind  of  wailing  music,  only  not  like  it, 
either — that  is,  not  like  any  thing  I  ever 
heard.  It  seems  to  come  mostly  frpm  the 
family-room,  back  o'  the  llbraxy.  John 
and  me  followed  it  up,  one  evenin'.  We 
went  close  up  on  the  porch,  and  put  our 
ears  to  the  shutters.  We  heard  it  plain. 
We  was  so  frightened,  we've  been  glad 
not  to  go  near  the  house  again.  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  ever  could." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  it  was,"  I  said, 
half  inclined  to  laugh.  **  The  doors  or 
sashes  have  been  left  open  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  draught  It  is  the  wind, 
singing  through  the  crevices  of  the  d0sert- 
ed  mansion.  I,  myself,  have  heard  the 
wind  make  most  unearthly  music  under 
such  circumstances." 

*"Twa'n'twind  at  all,"  said  the  garden- 
er's wife,  in  an  offended  tone. 

**  Perhaps  persons  have  obtained  access 
to  the  house  that  have  no  business  there. 
They  may  deface  the  fhmiture,  or  carry 
off  articles  of  value.  You  really  ought 
to  look  to  it,  Mrs.  Scott;  it  is  part  of  your 
duty." 

"  There's  nobody  got  in— Pm  certain 
of  that  We've  examined  every  door  and 
window.  There's  not  the  least  ugn  of 
any  human  being  about  the  premises.  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Redfield,  it's  spirits ;  and  no 
wonder,  considering  how  poor  Henry  was 
took  away." 

She  said  this  solemnly,  relapsing  into 
moody  silence. 

I  felt  quite  convinced  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  pair,  already  awed  and  ex- 
cited by  the  mur^,  had  converted  some 
trifling  atmosphenc  or  other  phenomena, 
or  some  combination  of  chcumstances, 
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ea^y  explained  when  the  key  to  them 
was  found,  into  the  mystery  of  a  haunted 
house.  I  was  sorry,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  that  they  thought  of  leaving,  when 
I  knew  their  departure  would  give  trouble 
to  Mr.  Moreland,  who  had  left  the  entire 
charge  of  the  place  to  them  for  years,  and 
at  a  time  when  he  was  too  bowed  with 
'  heavier  cares  to  be  vexed  with  these  small 
matters:  second,  that  the  couple  would 
be  sure  to  spread  the  report  through  the 
village,  causing  gossip  and  conjecture, 
and  exciting  a  prurient  interest  which 
would  throng  the  vicinity  with  idle  won- 
der-seekers.   So  I  said : 

'*  I  wish  your  husband  was  at  home  to- 
night. I  must  see  him.  It  will  not  do 
for  him  to  trouble  Mr.  Moreland  at  this 
time,  by  throwing  up  his  situation.  You 
would  both  of  you  be  sorry  and  ashamed 
of  such  a  movement,  before  many  Weeks, 
Fm  convinced.  What  do  you  say  to  my 
coming  out  here  to-morrow,  and  to  our 
going  through  the  house  together?  If 
there  is  any  thing  in  it,  which  ought  not 
to  be,  we  will  turn  it  out  I  will  stay 
until  you  have  aired  the  house  and  looked 
at  the  clothing;  then  you  can  lock  it  up, 
and  leave  it  for  a  few  weeks  without  the 
necessity  of  going  through  it" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Redfield,  if  you're  willin'  to 
do  it,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  hang  be- 
hind, ril  do  it,  of  course,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  you ;  for  my  conscience  hain't  been 
easy,  lettin*  them  things  go  so.  I'm  right 
glad  you  happened  out" 

"  And  tell  your  husband,  please,  not  to 
say  any  thing  about  this  matter  to  others. 
It  will  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  friends." 

'*  I  did  tell  him  not  to.  He  ahi't  said 
nothin'  yet^  I'm  sure.  It's  the  last  thing 
we'd  be  willin'  to  do,  make  any  more 
trouble  for  them  that  has  too  much  now, 
and  that  haa  always  been  kind  to  us. 
Must  you  go,  sir?** 

"Yes;  I'U  say  good-night,  Mrs.  Scott. 

Yon  may  expect  me  in  the  morning,  a 

'  little  before  noon.    By  the  way,  have  you 

seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  Miss  Solli- 

yanf  ^ 

**  Not  the  least  thing.  She's  kept  clear 
of  here  i^ce  that  day  you  found  her  here. 


So  she's  run  away  entirely,  has  she? 
Well,  well,  well— I  never  t  I  declare,  I 
turn  these  things  over  in  my  brain,  some 
days,  till  my  head  getff  dizzy.*^ 

'*So  does  mine,  and  my  heart  sick. 
Good-night,  ma'am." 

**  Gk>od-night,  and  good  lode  to  you,  this 
dark  night" 

She  waited  to  see  me  through  the  gate, 
which  led  by  a  little  lane  past  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  thence  by  a  private  road 
along  down  into  the  main  one.  As  I 
passed  the  gate  into  the  lawn,  on  my  way 
out,  I  paused  perhaps  half  an  hour,  in 
the  hopes  of  hearing  or  seeing  the  mar- 
vels of  which  the  woman  had  spoken. 
There  was  no  mystic  light,  blue  or  yellow, 
playing  lambenUy  over  the  roof;  no  sound, 
sinking  and  rising,  came  wildly  on  the 
starlit  air ;  all  was  profound  silence  and 
darkness  and  coldness  like  that  of  the 
grave. 

My  half-contemptuous  pity  of  the  state 
of  mind  into  which  the  gardener's  wife 
had  worked  herself^  gave  place  to  deeper 
emotions ;  I  turned  away,  almost  running 
along  the  smooth,  hard-frozen  road  whose 
course  was  clearly  discernible  in  the  win- 
ter starlight  I  met  the  gardener  going 
home,  but  did  not  stop  to  speak  with 
him— went  directly  to  my  lodgings.  The 
fire  was  out  in  my  room,  and  I  crept  into 
bed,  forgetting  that  I  had  gone  without 
my  tea. 

True  to  my  promise,  I  went  the  next 
day  to  the  villa.  Mrs.  Scott  brought  her 
keys,  I  unlocked  the  doors,  and  together 
we  entered  the  long-vacant  place.  There 
is  always  something  impressive,  one  might 
say,  **  ghostly,"  about  a  deserted  dwelling. 
When  you  enter  into  it,  you  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  were  last  within  it, 
as  if  some  portion  of  them  lingered  in 
the  old  locality.  I  confess  that  I  felt  an 
almost  superstitious  awe  and  dread,  as  I 
stepped  over  the  threshold  which  I  had 
last  crossed  with  him.  How  Joyfhl,  how 
fUU  of  young  and  princely  life,  he  had 
then  been,  his  face  lit  up,  as  a  man's  face 
lights  up  when  he  attends  upon  the  wo- 
man he  loves  and  expects  soon  to  make 
his  own  1    He  was  leadhig  Eleanor  to  a 
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raiiUge;  they  had  been  talking  About 
tiie  improvements  tbej  were  going  to 
mtke  in  tlie  bouse.  How  everj  look  and 
tone  came  back  to  me !  With  a  aUent 
■htidder,  I  stepped  into  the  hall,  which 
bad  that  mold;  smell  of  confined  sir  be- 
longing to  a  dosed  dwelling.  I  hutened 
to  throw  open  tiie  Bfautters.  When  I  nik' 
closed  a  door,  I  fiong  it  wide,  Uej^iiag 
quickly  in,  and  raising  the  windows,  so 
M  to  have  the  sunligtit  before  looking 
modi  about  1  bad  to  do  it  all,  for  my 
companion  kept  close  to  me,  nerer  stir- 
ring from  my  elbow.  1  went  into  evetj 
room,  on  every  floor,  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  garret  InM  the  latter  I  only  glanced, 
as  His.  Scott  s^d  there  was  nothing  ap 
there  which  she  wanted,  or  which  re- 
quired attention.  It  was  a  loft,  rough- 
floored,  of  comfortable  hight,  with  a  win- 
dow Ht  the  galde  end.  The  roof  ran  up 
sharply  in  the  center,  the  villa  being  built 
in  tiie  Gothic  style.  There  was  soch  a 
collection  of  mbbiih  in  It  as  is  usual 
to  snch  places — broken-down  fbrnitore, 
It  tnmks,  a  pile  of  mattresses  in  a 


comer,  over  wliich  a  blanket  had  been 
thrown  to  keep  them  from  the  dust,  some 
clotliing  depending  from  a  line,  and  three 
or  four  barrels.  Mrs.  Scott  was  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  which  led  np 
into  the  attic  out  of  a  small  room,  <^ 
closet,  used  for  storing  purposes.  J  saw 
that  she  was  uneasy  at  having  me  even 
that  (ar  from  her,  and  after  a  brief  sorrey 
of  the  garret,  I  sasared  her  thero  wen  no 
ghosts  there,  and  descended. 

"Help  yourself  to  some  of  them  ap- 
ples," said  the  woman,  pointing  to  some 
boxes  end  barrels  in  the  room  where 
we  now  stood.  "  They're  winter  pipping 
John's  going  to  send  them  into  the  dly, 
to  the  family,  in  a  week  or  two.  We're 
pemtaion  to  keep  'em  here,  because  it'a 
dry  and  cool,  and,  the  closet  being  in  the 
middle  of  Ihe  house,  it  don't  freeze.  It'a 
a  good'placB  forfruil.  Hark!  Whatwaa 
thair 

"It  was  a  cat,"  saidl,  asl  putacouple 
of  the  apples  in  my  overcoat  packet  "It 
sounded  like  a  cat— in  the  garret  If  wB 
shut  it  up  there,  it'll  starve." 
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I  wmt  np  the  bddcr  again,  looUng  care- 
A1II7  sboQt  (he  Kttic,Biid  c»llbig  axudaglf 
to  tlw  animal,  bat  no  cat  showed  ItHlf, 
and  I  came  down,  ntying  thtt  it  miHt 
hare  beailnoneof  the  tower  iinhdb,  and 
had  [Hobab^  run  la  dnce  we  i^ued  Ihe 
doon. 

"  It  aanln^  KMUid«d  vmbtmi,''  pet- 
riawd  my  oompanlon,  bxAiiig  nerrom, 
and  keeping  closer  to  me  than  erar. 

I  had  heard  the  wdse,  bat  woald  not 
have  undertaken  to  ny  whether  it  came 
from  above  or  below. 

"K  tbttt  la  the  material  she  makes 
igfaoeta  of,  Pm  not  sarprlaed  that  the  has 
« Ihll  wxpplj,"  I  thought. 

In  going  out,  the  wamm  was  carefid  to 
dose  the  door,  and  I  could  Bee  her  steal- 
ing covert  glances  into  every  corner,  as 
we  passed  on,  as  if  ahe  expected,  mo- 
mently, to  b«  cmCnnitad  by  some  nnwel- 
oome  appailUon,  there  in  the  broad  Ught 
6t  day.  Th^re  were  no  traces  of  any  In- 
truders baring  made  free  with  the  house. 
The  clothes  and  oliliia  closets  were  nndls- 
tnrbed,  and  the  boreaaa  the  same. 

"  Thia  waa  Harry's  room ;  he  liked  It 
becanse  it  had  the  beat  view  of  the  river," 
•aid  Mia.  Scott,  as  we  paused  Itefbre  a 
chamber  on  the  second  floor. 

We  both  ludtated;  ber  apron  waa  at 
her  eyes,  and  my  own  ttiroat  swelled  sud- 
denly :  reverently  I  opened  the  door,  and 
•tapped  witiiln,  fbilowed  by  the  house- 
keeper. Aa  I  raised  Uie  window,  and 
Ha^  ba(&  the  shatter,  the  gave  a  scream. 
I  was  really  startled.  Turning  qtdcUy,  I 
■aw  ber  with  her  lunda  tluown  up,  an 
expression  of  terror  upon  her  (hce. 

"I  told  yon  the  house  waa  haunted," 
ackward  to- 

:ed,  glancing 

irm. 

-« it  was  his 

know  It  r 
aot    Has  It 
r««t  a«ured 

the  dead." 
M  said,  sol- 
D  other  part 
rf the  house  bin  the  least  distnrl>ed.  No 
Vol.  L— 8L 


one  has  had  admisrion  to  tfr— H  is  imp<» 
alble;  not  a  cnck,  not  a  cranny,  by 
which  any  tiling  tint  a  apirlt  could  liavv 
got  In.  Harry's  tjeen  here,  Ut-  Redfield ; 
yon  can't  conrince  me  difffereut." 

"  And  if  he  lias,"  I  said,  calmly,  Ibr  I 
saw  that  she  was  mnch  agitated, "  are  y<m 
any  more  afraid  of  him  now  Uian  yoo 
wete  wlieo  he  was  in  the  body  f  Ton 
loved  him  then ;  think  you  he  wilt  Itann 
yoa  now  f  Rather  yon  ongfat  to  be  ^d, 
slnoe  yoa  tielieTe  In  ghosta,  that  it  is  a 
good  spirit  which  bannts  these  premises 
—the  innooent  spirit  of  the  murdered,  not 
the  gniiffr  one  of  ttie  mttcdefer." 

"  I  tEnow  it,"  she  add.  "  Tm.  not  aOald 
—I  don't  think  I  ooidd  be  really  afraid  of 
Henry's  ghost,  even  If  I  slM«ld  see  It; 
Ijot  it's  BO-«wM,  iin't  itr 

"Not  to  me,  at  aU.  IT  ineh  tUnga 
were  permitted,  I  should  like  to  meet  tttta 
Bplrltaal  vidtant,  and  aek  him  tlie  one 
qneetion — it^  indeed,  Ite  ooold  answer  tt. 
I  shoold  like  to  tiave  htm  point  out  the 
guilty.  If  ills  hand  could  reach  oat  from 
the  Bplrltaal  world,  and  atretch  a  tdaubig 
fingv  toward  tils  nmrderer,  that  would 
be  awdd  to  the  accnrsed  one,  bnt  it  would 
be  wetcrane  to  me.  Bnt  wliat  makes  yoa 
think  Henry  hw  been  here  f" 

8he  pointed  to  the  l>ed ;  there  waa  4 
pressnt«  upon  it,  as  If  some  Ugtit  shape 
had  l^n  there— Jnat  the  Unteet  indenta- 
tion of  a  ttead  on  one  of  llie  pillows ; 
from  thence  she  potated  to  a  little  wrltlng- 
tabie,  Itetween  tim  wlndeiwa,  on  wlilcb  a 
book  lay  open,  anil  where  titet«  were  soma 
papers  and  en^vings  ;  tlien  to  a  pair  of 
sUppen  standing  on  the  carpet  at  the  liead 
of  the  bed.  The  room  was  a  deDghtfhl 
one,  fbrnlshed  with  blue  and  white — Hen- 
ry's fhvortte  colors.  Two  or  three  exqul- 
eite  UtUe  ptcturea  hong  on  the  walls,  and 
not  the  slightest  toy  ocenpled  a  niche  In 
any  place  but  spoke  of  the  taste  and  re- 
finement which  had  chosen  ft.  From  the 
two  windows,  the  vitm  of  fta  tfrer  flowing 
amidst  hts  hills,  and  the  love^  country 
qireading  far  away,  was  such  aa  would 
eaUsfy  the  eye  of  a  poet,  ttimed  from  the 
page  before  him  on  the  little  writing-tnUe, 
to  rest  upon  the  fUrer  page  of  nature 
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**  I  came  into  this  room  tlie  day  of  the 
funeral,"  said  the  houselieeper,  with  a 
trembling  yoice, "  and  I  sot  it  all  to  rights, 
as  if  the  master  was  coming  back  the 
next  day.  But  little  I  thought  he  would 
xeally  come  1  I  spread  that  bed  as  smooth 
as  paper ;  I  put  on  fresh  slips  on  the  pil- 
lows, and  sot  *em  up  without  a  dent  or 
wrinkle  in*em;  I  put  his  slippers  with 
their  toes  to  the  wall,  and  now  they're 
standin'  as  he  always  left  *em  when  he 
took  'em  ofL  Them  papers  has  been 
stirred,  and  he's  been  readin'  in  that  book. 
She  give  him  that,  and  it  was  a  favorite 
with  him ;  Tve  often  seen  him  with  it  in 
his  hand.  You  may  shake  your  head, 
Mr.  Redfleld,  but  /  know  Henry's  been 
back  here  in  his  room." 

"  If  any  thing  in  this  room  has  been 
disturbed,  rest  assured  there's  been  some 
Uvhig  intruder  here.  A  spirit  would  have 
had  no  need  of  slippers,  and  would  have 
made  no  impression  on  your  smooth  bed." 

"  You  can  talk  your  big  words,  for  you 
are  an  edi9^ted  man,  Mr.  Redfleld,  but 
you  can't  convince  nie  agidnst  my  own 
persuasion.  It's  been  no  human  being  has 
mussed  that  spread— why,  it's  hardly 
wrinkled— you  can  just  see  it's  been  lain 
on,  and  that's  all.  Besides,  how  did  they 
get  in  ?  Can  you  tell  me  that  ?  Through 
the  keyhole,  mebbe,  and  went  out  the 
Same  way  I" 

Her  voice  was  growing  sharp  and  a  lit- 
tle sarcastic.  I  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
try  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  its  impression 
while  she  was  in  her  present  excited  state. 
And,  Indeed,  I  had  no  worthy  argument 
to  oflfer.  To  all  appearance,  the  rest  of 
the  house  had  been  undisturbed ;  there 
was  not  a  broken  fastening,  a  displaced 
bar  of  any  kind,  and  nothmg  missing.  It 
would  seem  as  if  something  hardly  weight- 
ier than  a  shadow  had  stirred  the  pillow, 
and  moved  about  the  room.  As  long  as 
I  could  not  tell  what  it  tocu,  I  could  not 
positively  assert  what  it  was  not. 

I  sat  by  the  open  window,  while  she 
smoothed  the  pillow,  and  placed  eveiy 
article  of  the  furniture  with  an  exactness 
which  would  inevitably  betray  the  slight- 
est disturbance. 


"You  shall  see  for  yourself,  sir,  the 
next  time  you  come  here,"  she  muttered. 

As  I  waited,  I  lifted  a  little  volume, 
which  lay,  with  others,  on  the  table  before 
me.  It  was  Mrs.  Browning's,  and  it  open- 
ed at  a  page  where  a  book-mark  had  been 
left— once  I  had  seen  Eleanor  embroider- 
ing that  very  mark,  I  was  sure.  The  first 
lines  which  caught  my  eye  were  these: 

*'  It  trembled  on  the  grase 

.  With  a  low,  shadowy  laughter; 
The  Boandlsg  river,  which  rolled  forever. 
Stood  damb  and  stagnant  after.** 

Just  then  a  cloud  swept  over  the  noon- 
day sun ;  a  chill  struck  through  the  open 
window ;  the  wind  which  blew  in,  flutter- 
ing the  page,  could  not  have  been  more 
dreary  had  it  blown  across  a  church-yard. 
Shivering,  I  continued  to  read : 

**  It  trembled  on  the  grasa 

With  a  low,  shadowy  laughter ; 
And  the  wind  did  toll,  as  a  passing  soul 
Were  sped  by  chnrch-bell  after ; 
And  shadows,  Vtead  of  light. 

Fell  Arom  the  stars  above, 
In  ilakes  of  darkness,  on  her  Dace 
Still  bright  with  tmstlng  love. 
BCargretl  Mai^gretl 

"  He  loved  bat  only  thee ! 
That  love  Is  transient,  too ; 
The  wild  hawk*s  bill  doth  dabble  still 
In  the  month  that  vowed  thee  true. 
Will  he  open  his  doll  eyes. 

When  tears  fall  on  his  brow  f 
Behold,  the  death-worm  in  his  heart 
Is  a  nearer  thing  than  tAov, 

Maigretl  Margretr 

I  know  not  if  the  housekeeper  spoke  to 
me.  The  clouds  thickened  about  the  sun ; 
a  dampness  came  in  from  the  air.  I  held 
the  book,  staring  at  it,  like  one  in  a  trance, 
and  pondering  the  strange  coincidence. 
Evidently  Henry  had  read  these  verses 
when  he  last  opened  the  book — periiaps 
the  lovers  had  read  them  together,  with  a 
soft  sigh  for  the  fate  of  Margret,  and  a 
smile  in  each  other's  faces  to  think  how 
safe  their  happmess  was — ^how  far  removed 
flrom  this  doleful "  Romaunt"  Now  would 
he  "open  his  dull  eyes,"  for  Eleanor's 
tears  ?  I  seeined  to  hear  the  low  laug^ 
of  the  mocking  fiend ;  a  more  than  wintry 
sereness  settled  upon  the  Isndscape : 

*^  It  trembled  on  the  floor  r  * 
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Yes  I  1  waafast  getting  into  the  mood 
for  believing  any  thing  which  Mrs.  Scott 
might  assert  about  the  occupant  of  tliis 
chamber.  Emotions  which  I  had  neyer 
before  experienced  chilled  my  heart; 
shapes  began  to  gather  in  every  obscure 
comer;  when  the  rising  wind  suddenly 
blew  a  door  shut,  in  the  hall  beneath,  I 
started  to  my  ftet 

"  We're  goin'  to  have  a  stormy  Christ- 
mas," said  my  companion.    "  It'll  suit  our 
feelin's  better'n  a  sunny  one,  Tm  sure. 
Haric!  there's  my  Johnny  cryin',  I  do 
believe !    I  should  thinlt  his  father  could 
keep  him  quiet  a  bit,  till  I  get  the  house 
Aut  up  again." 
"  It  was  that  cat,  I  thought" 
"Never  mind.    Tm  through  now,  if 
you  please,  sir.    Take  a  look  at  this  room, 
and  fix  it  on  your  mind,  if  you  will ;  and 
the  next  time  you're  out  here,  we'll  open 
it  together." 

We  reclosed  and  barred  the  shutters 
throughout  the  house,  carefully  fastened 
the  doors,  once  more  leaving  it  to  its  deso- 
lation. We  had  seen  no  ghosts;  I  do  not 
suppose  the  woman  expected  to  see  any, 
but  I  felt  certain  that  her  fears  were  in  no 
mftnner  dispelled. 

"  You  see  the  place  is  all  right,"  I  said, 
when  I  handed  her  the  keys.  "  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  make  you  uneasy. 
I  would  as  soon  sleep  alone  in  the  villa 
as  in  my  own  room.  I  will  do  it,  soon,  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  All  I  ask  of  you  is 
not  to  write  to  Mr.  Moreland  until  I  have 
seen  yc»u  again.  I  shall  come  out  before 
many  days,  to  see  how  you  get  along." 

**  We  shall  wait  until  you  come  again, 
sir,  before  we  say  any  thing.  I  feel  better, 
now  things  are  'tended  to.  There's  Johnny 
crying  again!  Well,  Mr.  Redfield,  good- 
by.  It'll  snow  by  the  time  you  get  home." 
I  bad  a  wild  walk  back  to  the  village — 
ftiU  of  lonely  magnificence  and  gloom, 
which  suited  my  temper.  Gray  mists 
hung  over  the  river  and  swept  about  the 
bases  of  tlje  hills;  gray  clouds  whirled 
around  their  summits ;  gray  snow  came 
down  in  blinding  drifts ;  a  savage  wind 
seemed  to  be  blowing  the  universe  about 
my  ears. 
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AS  when  the  eyes,  now  closed,  could 
hail 
Thy  steps,  the  same  as  ours. 
Thou  comest  back  to  bill  and  vale. 
Soft  mother  of  the  flowers. 

Thou  comest,  and  the  brooks  through  all 
Their  waves  along  the  sands. 

Like  feet  of  dancers  rise  and  fiill ; 
The  rivers  clap  their  hands. 

The  winds,  they  are  thy  waiting-maids, 
And  of  thy  perfumes,  proud ; 

The  shyest  birds  in  covert  shades 
Grow  garrulous  and  loud. 

The  timid  hare,  she  skips  about 

As  if  there  were  no  fear ; 
The  squirrel  blabs  his  secret  out 

To  every  school-bojr's  ear. 

The  waste,  and  stubble  lands  o'erflow 
With  waves  of  beauteous  green, 

And  every  bush  begins  to  show 
The  mantle  of  a  queen. 

Verdure  is  gathering  on  the  oak ; 

Like  bells  the  fountains  ring ; 
And  all  the  little  flowery  folk 

Are  redolent  of  spring. 

For  nature,  that,  in  field  and  wood, 

Has  lain,  as  in  eclipse, 
Is  sending  out  her  thawing  blood 

Into  her  finger-tips. 

So  bright  the  sun,  so  soft  the  shade, 

So  sweet  the  rain  and  dew. 
It  seems  as  if  the  Lord  had  made 

The  wide  world  all  anew. 

The  wan  and  withered  crone  awakes 
From  winter's  drowsy  dream. 

As  round  the  hearth  the  circle  breaks, 
And  joins  the  general  stream. 

The  mole,  he  digs  his  pathway  blind, 
The  spider  weaves  her  snare — 

Ah,  there  is  work  of  every  kind 
A-dohig  everywhere. 

The  fields  of  air  are  overblown 
With  many  a  cheerful  sound  ; 

The  click  of  hammers,  and  the  drone 
Of  mill-wheels  turning  round. 
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The  rioging  of  the  woodman's  ax, 
The  creak  of  masts  astrain, 

The  noise  of  breakers  breaking  flax, 
Th^  rash  of  plow  and  plane, 

The  teamster's  whistle,  shrill  and  high, 
The  cow-boy's  kindly  call, 

The  housewife's  lulling  lullaby — 
But  who  shall  name  them  all  I 

The  village  maid,  with  cheeks  so  thin 

For  Joys  or  lost  or  dead. 
Winding  her  distaff  now,  will  spin 

New  hopes  with  eyeiy  thread ; 

And  all  the  inevitable  ills 

Of  life  will  fade  away. 
While  fancy  broiders  seams  and  frills 

Against  the  wedding-day.  * 

For  love  will  light  his  blushing  fires^ 
And  passion  pale  o'ercreq> 

The  hedger  on  his  bank  of  briers — 
The  shearer,  with  his  sheep  ; 

The  gayest  gentle  of  the  town — 

The  thresher  on  his  floor, 
The  lady  in  her  silken  gown. 

The  milkmaid  at  her  chore ; 


Ay,  spring  by  spring,  and  bowers  of  bliss 

Will  bloom  in  eveiy  glen. 
As  long  as  there  are  n^^jjs  to  kiss — 

As  long  as  tSere  are  men  1  ^ 

But  while  the  sea  of  life  thus  breaks 

To  music,  wave  by  wave. 
True  to  her  treasure,  memory  makes 

The  silence  of  the  grave. 

A  silence  in  the  midst  of  all 

The  Jubilee  of  sound ; 
The  piping  winds  to  dirges  &!! — 

The  spring-time  is  discrowned. 

The  village  maid  foi^gets  her  wheel, 
Forgets  her  broidered  seams. 

As  shadows  ftort  the  last  year  steal 
And  darken  all  her  dreams. 

The  husbandman,  as  memory's  tide 

To  the  last  April  sets. 
Pauses  and  turns  his  spade  adde 

To  spare  the  violet& 

And  waves  his  rough  hands  o'er  thehr  bed 

As  softly  and  as  slow 
As  If  they  vailed  the  reverend  head 

That  lies  80  BtiU  and  low. 


The  young  wife,  sewing  ribbons  on 

The  tiny  cap  of  lace. 
Thinks  of  the  month,  a  year  agone, 

And  hides  her  fri^lened  fiioe. 

Sheer  down,  as  from  life's  awM  edgo 
She  looks^  nor  dares  to  stir, 

Afraid  of  the  high  privilege 
Her  God  has  given  her. 

Her  beait,  with  aU  its  hopes  elate, 

Sinks  down  nnreeondled, 
Before  the  perils  that  await 

The  birth  of  eveiy  child. 

Of  all  the  sacrifldal  host 

Whose  young  lives  dawned  so  deai^ 
And  of  our  martyr-chieftain  most, 

She  thinks,  and  needs  must  fear. 

Above  love's  lately  Uuriiing  flres 
The  smoldering  ashes  creep ; 

The  hedger  on  his  bank  of  briera— 
The  shearer  with  his  sheep, 

The  thresher  in  his  threshing-floor. 

The  lady  in  her  haU, 
The  milkmaid  at  her  homely  chor^— 

Sad  memory  claims  them  all. 

The  teamster  leaves  his  whistling  14^ 
The  strong  man's  eyes  are  dim — 

The  mother  turns  her  lullaby 
To  a  memorial  hymn : 


Oh,  clothe  liiB  name  with  beauteooB  lig^t^ 
Oil,  apeak  his  name  with   tenderest 
awe. 
Who  fought  the  best  and  brayest  flg^t 
For  Freedom,  that  the  worid    e'er 
saw. 

Who,  when  old  sanctions  Uke  a  flood 
Drove  on,  and  princes  sought  his  Ikll, 

Put  ibrth  his  single  hand,  and  stood 
Sublimer,  mightier  than  they  alL 

With  his  pnre  consdenoe,  stood  apar^ 
The  double  challenge  to  prefer ; 

A  conflict  with  his  yearning  heart. 
As  well  as  with  the  powers  ihat  were. 

Stood,  nor  afraid  of  scorn  nor  blame, 
So  that  the  lowliest  he  might  raise. 

Until  the  stricken  nations  came 

And  clothed  him  with  their  meed  of 
praise. 
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Ay,  aj,  from  cabia-beutli,  to  towo*, 
From  cowlM  monk  to  evowudd  brow, 

From  vesUd  cell  to  bridal  bower, 
That  humble  aame  is  moaic  now. 

For  history  tells,  and  tale  repeats. 
That  when  in  death  his  eyes  grew  dim, 

His  mourners  went  about  the  streets 
Of  cities  that  were  strange  to  him. 

Te  west  winds  softly  round  him  blow  I 

Qrow  green  above  him,  kindly  earth : 
He  taught  the  humblest  man  to  know 
And  reyerenoe  manhood's  sacred  worth. 

And  when  his  simple,  sterlix^  truth 
In  the  sharp  circumstance  was  tried, 

DishoBored  not  his  Spartan  youth 
By  the  vain,  foolish  shows  of  pride. 

Te  streams,  whereby  his  sunburned  feet 
Strayed  in  his  childish  years  so  oft, 

When  in  your  silvery  ways  you  meet, 
Be  low,  henceforth,  be  low,  and  soft  1 

Woodland,  that  hung  your  green  head 
down 

And  made  his  questions  grand  replies, 
Let  all  your  leaves  together  mourn, 

And  all  your  whiiH)ers  sink  to  sigha. 

Te  fields  that  were  the  open  books 
Where  lessons  strangely  wise,  he  read. 

With  all  your  hollow  reeds  and  stalks. 
Hake  moan,  make  moan,  for  he  is  dead. 

Kay,  nay  I  my  grief  has  turned  my  brain, 
I  would  not  have  one  bough  grow 
dim, 

Nor  have  6ne  dancing  brook  complain — 
Our  loss  is  glorious  gain  to  him. 

Fair  little  flowers,  and  wayside  trees, 
Woodland,  and  waste,    and   prairie 
grand; 

What  were  they  but  the  golden  k^s 
Of  freedom's  birth-song  in  his  hand ! 

That  song  of  good  will,  and  of  peace 
Adown  the  years  shall  effluent  move. 

Till  tyranny  its  reign  shall  cease. 
And  bonds  be  only  bonds  of  love. 

Therefore,  my  heart,  be  light,  be  light. 
That  he  who  struck  the    wondrous 
chord, 

And  therewith  finished  his  good  flg^t. 
Has  gone  from  labor  to  reward. 


WHAT   CONSTITUTES   TREASON. 

FQH  treason  is  the  breach  of  that 
all^;iaiice  which  the  subject  is  deem- 
ed to  owe  to  his  sovereign,  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  to  the  government  under 
which  he  Uvea,  no  matter  of  what  sort  it 
be,  whether  imperial,  kingly,  or  republi- 
can. 

The  duty  of  supporting  the  ruling 
power  which  assures  protection  for  life 
and  property,  is  correlative  to  the  right 
the  subject  has  to  this  protection ;  and 
this  duty  is  of  so  14gh  a  nature,  that  it 
is  not  absolved  even  by  fidlure  of  the 
government  to  do  its  part  of  the  contract 
There  is  a  remedy  at  law  against  the 
government  for  wrongs  committed  by  its 
officers,  and  under  no  circumstances  is 
the  subject  considered  to  be  Justified  in 
throwing  off  his  allegiance,  unless,  of 
course,  he  can  do  so  by  force  of  arms,  as 
in  the  case  of  suocesaftil  revolutions.  But 
this  is  an  exceptional  case ;  the  general 
convenience  and  comfort  require  that  the 
government  accepted  by  the  nation  should 
be  not  only  strongly  supported,  but  that, 
having  in  view  the  great  public  incon- 
venience of  discord,  all  breakers  of  the 
nation's  peace  should  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

The  crime  of  slaying  a  wife  by  her 
husband,  and  viee  tend — of  a  master  by 
his  servant — of  a  prelate  by  his  subordi- 
nate,  was  considered  so  hehious — ^tiecause 
In  each  of  these  cases  fitith  and  obedience 
were  reckoned  to  be  naturaUj  due  from 
the  slayer  to  the  slain — that  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  category  of  common  murder 
and  styled  "  petit  treason."  But  when  the 
crime  came  to  be  one  which  had  for  its 
object  the  head,  not  of  the  family,  but  of 
the  state,  the  pareiu  pairia,  the  great 
fiither  of  all  his  countrymen,  the  gross- 
ness  of  it  was  conndered  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  object, 
and  it  was  called  '*  high  treason." 

In  the  application  of  this  theory  of 
hi^  treason,  it  is  obvious  that  great 
tyranny  might  be  exercised,  and  subjects 
inimical  to  the  ruler,  from  whatever 
cause,  might  be  cruelly  oppressed  by  a 
forced  construction  of  so  wide  a  law, 
unless  the  boundaries  of  treason  were 
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clearly  ascertained  by  some  instrument 
known  to  and  approved  by  all. 

Such  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land at  a  very  early  period,  and  experi- 
ence taught  the  people  that  as  they  val- 
ued their  lives,  it  behoved  them  to  mark 
out  by  statute  what  should  be  considered 
high  treason,  and  what  not  Thus,  the 
Spensers,  in  Edward  II's  time,  were 
charged  with  treason,  because  they  had 
"  accroached"  the  royal  power;  and  Mor- 
timer, in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III, 
was  charged  with  having  procured  the 
death  of  Edward  II,  and  of  "  accroach- 
ing "  the  royal  power ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  of  Edward  m,  John  Qerberge, 
knight,  was  indicted  for  high  treason, 
because  he  had  appeared  **  in  high  royal 
state  at  Hoyston,  where  he  rode  armed, 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  in 
warlike  wise,  and  assaulted  and  took 
William  de  Botelisford,  and  detained  him 
till  he  paid  £90 ;  and  he  took  away  his 
horse." 

Many  acts  of  oppression  having  been 
committed  under  the  doak  of  punish- 
ment for  treason,  heads  falling  pretty 
much  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
sovereign,  the  following  statute  was  pro- 
cured by  the  Commons : 

A  declaration  which  offenses  shall  be 
a(^udged  treason  (25  Ed.  Ill,  stat.  5,  c.  2) : 
**  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  be- 
fore this  time  in  what  case  treason  shall 
be  said,  and  in  what  not ;  the  king,  at 
the  request  of  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons, hath  made  a  declaration  in  the 
manner  as  hereafter  followeth  ;  that  is  to 
say :  1.  When  a  man  doth  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king, 
or  of  my  lady  his  queen,  or  of  their  eld- 
est son  and  heir;  2.  Or  if  a  man  do 
violate  the  king*s  companion,  or  the 
king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir ; 
8.  Or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our 
lord  the  king  in  his  realm ;  4.  Or  be  ad- 
herent to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm, 
giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the 
realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  prove- 
ably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of 
their  condition  ;  5.  And  if  a  man  coun- 
terfeit the  king's  great  or  privy  seal ; 
^  Or  if  a  man  connterfeit  the  king's 


money,  or  bring  false  money  into  this 
realm,  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  money  called  Lusheburg,  or 
other  like  to  the  said  money  of  England, 
knowing  the  money  to  be  false,  to  mer- 
chandise or  make  payment  in  deceipt  of 
our  said  lord  the  king  and  of  his  people ; 
7.  And  if  a  man  slay  the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  or  the  king's  Justice  of  the  one 
bench  or  the  other.  Justices  in  eyre,  or 
Justices  of  assize,  and  all  other  justices 
assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in 
their  place  doing  their  offices ;  and  it  is 
to  be  understood  that,  in  the  case  above 
rehearsed,  it  ought  to  be  Judged  treason 
which  extends  to  our  lord  the  king  and 
his  royal  mtgesty.  And  of  such  treason 
the  forfeiture  of  the  escheats  pertaineth 
to  our  lord  the  king,  as  well  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  holden  of  others  as  of 
himself" 

This  continued  to  be  the  main  law  of 
treason,  upon  which  suspected  persons 
were  indicted  and  tried,  down  to  the 
time  of  Qeorge  III,  though  a  number  of 
special  acts  were  passed  at  exceptional 
times,  whereby  the  general  law  was  sup- 
plemented either  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
or  for  the  better  explanation  of  the  law 
itself  The  lives  of  Elizabeth,  Charles 
II  and  George  III  were  guarded  by  such 
special  statutes,  which  rendered  it  trea- 
sonable not  only  to  levy  war  upon  the 
king,  but  to  eowipire  to  levy  it 

Richard  II  procured  several  acts  to  be 
passed  which  extended  the  pains  of  trea^ 
son  to  those  who  began  a  riot ;  and  to 
those  who  attempted  to  repeal  the  stat- 
utes passed  in  the  twen^-first  year  of 
his  reign.  He  also  got  parliaraentaty 
decisions  upon  oSses  which  he  was  not 
sure  lay  within  the  statute  of  Edward 
ni ;  so  that  in  the  seventeenth  Richard 
II,  Sir  John  Talbot  was  declared  guilty 
of  treason  for  con^iring  to  kill  the  king's 
uncles,  and  levying  forces  for  that  pur- 
pose. Parliament,  on  being  asked  whe- 
ther the  offense  was  treason,  said  :  **  La 
matere  contenez  en  la  dite  Bille  est  overt 
et  haut  treson."  So,  too,  in  the  nine- 
teenth .  Richard  11,  Thomas  Haxey,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
adjudged  a  traitor  by  parliament,  at  the 
mstance  of  the  kmg,  for  having  preferred 
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in  parliament  a  complaint  against  the 
charges  of  the  king's  household ;  and 
against  the  nnmber  of  bishops  and  ladies 
who  were  maintained  at  his  cost  1 

These  and  several  other  perversions 
of  the  treason  laws,  for  the  gratification 
of  Richard's  malice,  being  found  intoler- 
able, an  act  was  passed  in  the  first  year 
of  Henry  IV,  which  said  that :  "  W^en- 
as  in  the  said  parliament,  holden  the  said 
one-and-twentieth  year  of  the  said  late 
"King  Richard,  divers  pains  of  treason 
were  ordered  by  statute,  in  so  much  that 
there  was  not  any  who  did  scarcely  know 
how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do, 
speak  or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pain ;  it  is  ' 
accorded  and  assented  by  the  king  and  the 
lords  and  commons  aforesaid,  that  in 
no  time  to  come  any  treason  be  adjudged 
otherwise  than  was  ordained  by  statute 
in  the  time  of  his  noble  grandfather. 
King  Edward  the  Thurd;  whom  God 
pardon." 

Henry  Y  made  it  treason  to  ''clip, 
wash,  or  file  money  of  the  realm,"  and 
to  break  truces  and  safe-conducts.  Henry 
YI  made  it  treason  to  bum  houses  be- 
cause the  owners  would  not  pay  a  ran- 
som for  them;  and  for  Welshmen  to 
''carry  away  into  the  marches  of 
Wales"  goods  stolen  by  them  out  of 
the  counties  of  Hereford,  Qlouoester  or 
Salop. 

But  these  were  only  of  temporaiy  use, 
and  not  of  general  application.  The 
next  grand  statute  of  treason,  which  af- 
fected everybody  ^ore  or  less,  was  that 
passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Heniy  YIL 
The  wars  of  the  roses,  with  the  alterna- 
ting fortunes  of  the  contenders,  who  ever 
when  in  power  branded  the  side  which 
was  for  the  time  down  with  the  name  of 
traitors,  revealed  a  want  not  met  by  Ed- 
ward's statute.  Was  a  man  to  be  deem- 
ed a  traitor  for  obedience  to  a  king  who 
was  actually  in  possession,  even  although 
the  exiled  king  might  be  the  rightful 
one? 

The  experience  of  too  many  noble 
persons  in  the  wars  of  the  roses  showed 
that  the  law  on  this  point  was  far  from 
settled,  so  that  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Heniy  YH,  himself  a  king  rather  dsfaeio 
than  de  Jure,  an  act  was  passed  which 


declared  "that  besides  those  persons 
who  may  be  actively  serving  a  king  ds 
facto  "  (by  going  with  him  to  the  wars), 
"  all  those  who  may  be  passively  doing 
him  service,  shall  be  held  guiltless  of 
treason  toward  a  king  de  jure,  but  out 
of  possession." 

This  most  salutary-  law,  which  is  of  the 
most  obvious  utility  and  fiedmess,  was 
most  shamefully  disallowed  to  be  pleaded 
by  those  of  the  commonwealth  men 
whom  the  crotfn  determined  to  destroy. 
Sir  Harry  Yane  pleaded  it,  and  his  plea 
was  overruled  on  the  technical  ground 
that  Cromwell  was  not  a  king,  and  there- 
fore not  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute; yet  the  constructive  guilt  of  the 
whole  people  of  England  who  had  obeyed 
the  Protector  must  have  been  covered 
by  that  statute  or  no  other. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  Henry 
YIII,  Richard  Roose,  cook  to  the  Biskop 
of  Rochester,  murdered  two  persons  by 
putting  poison  into  some  yeast,  of  which 
they  partook ;  and  this  offense  being 
something  so  new,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  foreign  to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
Englishmen,  the  people  cast  about  for 
some  new  mode  of  punishment  An  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  declaring  the 
crime  of  poisoning  to  be  high  treason, 
and  the  punishment  for  it  (suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  the  profession  of  the  delin- 
quent) boiling  to  death. 

In  this  reign  many  "  new  and  strange 
treasons  "  were  declared  in  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  acts  of  parliament,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  wildest  kind.     It  was  made 
high  treason  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation;  to   deny  that  the  king 
was  head  of  the  church ;  to  marry  the 
king's  children ;  to  say  or  ihink  that  the 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleve»— 
of  whom  he  said  that  "  she  was  a  great 
Flanders  mare  " — was  good ;  for  a  wo- 
man "which  was  before  incontinent*^ 
to  marry  the  king,  and  yet  conceal  her 
dishonor ;  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  titl<y' 
and  addition,  etc    But  these  new-fangledi 
treasons  were  done  away  with  by  Edward: 
YI,  who  restored  the  law  of  treason  to  ita- 
former  state — that  is  to  say  of  the  stat- 
ute of  Edward  HI,  and  the  statute  oC. 
Henry  YIL 
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-Sdward  VI  not  only  put  the  law  on 
its  old  footing,  but  he  added  in  a  siribso' 
qnent  statute  an  important  item,  which 
had  been  rendered  neoessaiy  by  the 
many  cases  in  which  a  man's  life  had 
been  sworn  away  npon  tlie  evidence 
of  one  man  only.  By  5  Edward  YI, 
a  11,  it  was  required  that  two  lawfUl 
witnesses  shoold  confh>nt  the  accused, 
and  wiUiont  the  iioo  WttBesses  no  coBr 
miction  ooald  be  had. 

Mary  confirmed  this  act  of  her  broth- 
er's, and  added  a  statate  (1  P.  and  M.,  a 
10)  to  bring  the  king-KX>n8ort  within  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  treason,  which, 
without  a  special  act,  does  not  include 
the  husband  or  wifb  of  the  sovereign. 
Bhe  also  added  one  which  is  significant 
enough  of  the  popular  dispontion  at 
the  time,  by  which  it  was  made  high 
tivason  to  pny  |*  that  God  would  shorten 
the  queen's  days,  or  take'  her  out  of  the 
way,  or  such  like  malicious  prayer, 
amounting  to  the  same  effect;"  but  it 
was  provided  that  no  Judgment  should 
issue  if,  upon  arraignment,  t^e  accused 
should  be  penitent 

The  many  plots  against  the  lifb  of 
Elizabeth  made  it  necessary  to  guard  it 
with  special  care.  Not  only  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  but  other  acts,  to  be  in  force 
dming  her  life  only,  were  passed ;  and 
rigorous  though  tbey  w^^  toward  **  Jes- 
uits, seminary  priests,  and  such  other 
like  disobedient  persons,"  they  were  not 
disproportionate  to  the  causes  which 
called  them  forth.  It  became  necessary, 
through  the  force  of  peculiar  cireum* 
stances,  to  make  treasonable  a  conspiracy 
to  take,  detain  or  bum  the  queen's  casties ; 
to  attempt  the  enlaigement  of  any  one 
eommitted  for  high  treason;  for  any 
priests,  of  whatever  kind,  ^  ordained  any 
where  by  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
since  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  first  year  of  her  high- 
ness' reign,"  to  remain  ia  the  queen's  do- 
minions after  forty  days  from  the  end  of  * 
the  then  session  of  parUament ;  for  any 
one  to  be  reoondled  to  Rome ;  and  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  whom  Solly  described 
.as  the  "  wisest  fool  in  Europe,"  procured 
an  **act  for  the  better  disoovering  and 
tXepressiDg  of  popish  recusants,"  whereby 


it  was  made  high,  treason  to  reoondkr 
any  one  to  Rome,  the  dense  in  Elioa- 
beth's  act  as  to  bdng  reconciled,  bein^ 
reenacted. 

In  Charles  Fs  time,  a  question  of  the 
most  vital  importance  was  decided,  whidti 
had  scarcely  arisen  before,  except  in  veiy 
unsettled  timeSi  Most  of  the  supplement- 
ary statutes  adding  "  new  treasons  "  had* 
expressed  that  the  treason  was  to  be  evi- 
denced  by  the  word  spoken  or  written, 
or  by  any  other  sign  sjMseified  by  the  aek 
But  the  manner  kmm  specified  in  theos ; 
it  was  not  in  Edward  IITs  statute. 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  cases  n^ 
ported  in  the  state  trials  of  indictmentft 
for  treason  preferred  under  HeniyYI  for 
words  merely  uttered,  such  as:  *'Th« 
khig  is  a  fool,  a  known  fool  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  England ;"  ^  It  had  been 
better  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  fagr 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  the  said 
king  had  been  dead  twenty  years  before ;" 
**  The  king  hath  neither  power  nor  know- 
ledge how  to  govern  the  kingdom  of 
England;  and  that  he  (the  prisoner) 
would  not  any  more  obey  the  king;** 
**  The  king  and  all  the  lords  about  hisif 
person  are  false."  In  Edward  lYstime^ 
three  persons  were  executed  for  having' 
calculated  the  king*s  nativity,  and  said 
tiiat  the  king  would  not  live  mnch  longer. 
John  Alkerter,  in  the  same  reign,  waa 
indicted  for  his  **  horrible  and  venomous 
sayings ;"  and  in  Baker's  Chtwude  than 
is  reported  a  case  in  which  a  publican 
was  hanged  for  saying  he  would  maifm 
his  son  *^  heir  to  the  Grown  "— ^the  Crowa 
behig  the  sign  of  his  tayesn. 

In  1616,  Edmund  Peacham  was  fotnd 
guilty  (but  not  executed)  upon  an  indict 
ment  for  treasonable  passages  in  a  ser- 
mon which  was  never  preached,  nor  iik-^ 
tended  to  be  preached,  but  only  set  down 
in  writhig,  and  found  in  his  study.  Many 
of  the  Judges,  however^  t^uMight  this  wat 
not  treason. 

Williams,  a  barrister  of  the  Middl* 
Temple,  was  not  so  forHmate.  He  wrote 
a  book  called  Balaam's  Ass,  which  ha 
did  not  publish,  but  sealed  up,  and  sent 
to  King  James,  to  warn  him  that  hia 
death  was  foretold  in  the  twenty-fifth 
verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  DanieL 
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Williamft  was  oondenmed  on  the  gromid 
that  it  was  dear  he  meant  to  take  Btepa 
to  ftilftU  the  prophecy  I 

In  1628,  Mr.  Pine,  a.  gentleman  of 
HampehiRy  asked  Collier,  his  servant, 
-who  had  heen  o¥er  at  Hinton,  if  he  had 
seen  the  lung  there,  and  when  CioUiev 
said  "  Yes/'  Pine  remarked :  "  Then  hast 
thou  seen  as  unwise  a  king  as  ever  was, 
and  so  goyemed  as  never  king  was ;  for 
he  is  carried  as  a  man  would  cany  a 
child  with  an  M>Pl® — 'therefore  I  and 
divers  more  did  refuse  to  do  our  dutiea 
to  hiuL"  Pine  said  ftirther:  *'  He  iano 
more  fit  to  he  king  than  Hkkwright "  (an 
old  simple  fellow,  shepherd  to  Kr.  Pine). 
Pine  was  arrested  upon  the  information 
of  his  servant,  and  the  crown  pressed 
the  case  against  him;  but  the  Judges, 
before  all  of  whom  the  point  was  argued, 
declared  **  that  the  words  q;K>ken  by 
Pine,  though  they  were  as  wicked  as 
might  be,  were  not  treason ;  for  there  is 
no  treason  but  by  25  £dward  III,  c  2 : 
and  the  words  spoken  can  be  but  evi- 
dence to  discover  the  corrupt  heart  of 
him  that  qK>ke  them ;  but  of  themselves 
they  are  not  treason,  neither  can  say  in- 
dictment be  framed  upon  them." 

The  old  law  being  thus  declared,  trials 
went  on  as  before ;  but  questions  arose 
as  on  the  trials  of  Lord  Stafford  (the  last 
victim  of  Titus  Gates'  Popish  plot)  and 
Lord  William  Russell,  as  to  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  Edward  VPs  statute,  which  re- 
quires two  vritnesses;  and  other  ques- 
tions, too,  arose  in  re&renoe  to  the  prac- 
tice in  treason  cases,  which  were  not  set- 
tied  till  the  7  WUliapi  III,  c  &  It  had 
not  been  hitherto  allowed  that  the  pria> 
oner  should  have  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment; his  witnesses  could  not  be  exam- 
ined  on  oath ;  he  could  not  be  defended 
by  counsel  ^  nor  was  he  informed  before- 
hand of  the  witnesses  to  be  brought 
against  him. 

William's  act  provides  that:  I.  AH 
persons  indicted  for  treason  are  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  given  to  them 
five  days  before  trial  (extended  afterward 
to  ten  days),  and  a  copy  of  the  Jury  panel 
two  days  before ;  2.  Their  witnesses  may 
be  examined  on  oath ;  8.  Counsel  to  be 
allowed  for  the  defense;  4  The  two 


witnesses  must  depose  either  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  the  first  to  one  and  the 
second  to  another  overt  act,  of  the  same 
kind  of  treason ;  5.  Prosecutions  to  be 
limited  to  three  years,  except  in  casesof 
attempted  assassination;  &  Peers  may 
choose  to  be  tried  by  all  who  have  % 
light  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliameilt  A 
statute  of  Anne's  ordered  a  list  of  the 
witnesses,  with  their  professions  and 
abodes  stated,  to  be  given  to  the  accused 
ten  days  before  trial. 

With  these  safeguards  against  kingly 
malice,  the  Engiish  people  have  been 
content;  and  they  continued  under  the 
old  law  of  treason  until  Qeorge  lU'a 
Kign,  when  it  was  foond  necessary '  tsi 
extend  the  range  of  it,  in  order  to  secure 
the  king  from  harm.  The  following 
statute,  which  refinacts  part  of  Edwaid 
Ill's  law,  does  not  repeal  it,  nor  affecl 
those  clauses  not  qsecifled  by  it — ^though 
some  of  them,  as  that  respecting  eoinr 
ing,  have  been  repealed,  and  other  pen- 
alties provided. 

Q7  Gtooi^e  III,  c.  6,  rendering  perpetual 
86  (George  III,  c  7 — ''  If  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  during  the  life  of 
the  king  and  until  the  end  of  the  nexl 
sess^  of  parP  after  a  demise  of  the  crown^ 
shall,  within  the  realm  or  without,  900^ 
pass^  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend 
death  or  destfhct",  or  any  bod.  harm 
tending  to  death  or  de8truct%  maim  or 
wounding,  impriaon\  or  restraint  of  the 
person  of  the  same  our  sovereign,  lord 
the  king,,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to 
deprive  or  depose  him  or  them  firom  the 
style,  honor,  or  kingly  name  of  the  ixnpe^ 
crown  of  this  realtn,  or  of  any  other  of 
his  MiO*  dominions  or  countries,  or  to 
levy  war  ag*  H.H.,  his  heirs  and  success 
a",  within  this  realm,  in  order,  by  force 
or  constraint,  to  compel  him  or  them  to 
chsnge  his  or  their  measures  or  counseled 
or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  const*  up- 
on, or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both 
Houses  or  either  House  of  ParP,  or  to 
move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger 
w*  force  to  invade  this  realm  or  any 
othev  H  Jl.  dominions  or  ooontries  under 
the  obeisance  of  HM.,his  heirs  and  sue* 
cesa";  and  suah  comp*",  Imagin",  in- 
vent"*, devioea,  and  intentions  or  any  of 
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them,  shBll  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by 
publishing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by 
any  overt  act  or  deed ;  being  legally  con- 
victed thereof  upon  the  oaths  of  two 
lawful  and  credible  witn*  shall  be  ad- 
Judged  a  traitor,  and  suffer  as  in  cases 
of  high  treason." 

Our  laws  affecting  treason  are  based 
upon  those  referred  to  above — especially 
that  of  26  Edward  UL  The  Constitu- 
tion (Art  III,  sec.  8,)  says:  "Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court"  The 
same  section  also  stipulates  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason.  In  exercising  this 
power  Congress  passed  its  act  of  April 
8(Hh,  1790,  in  which  it  is  declared  : 

**  If  any  person  or  persons,  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  of  America, 
shall  levy  war  against  them,  or  shall  ad- 
here to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort,  within  the  United  States,  of 
elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted, 
on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the 
testiiQony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act  of  treason  whereof  he  or  they 
shall  stand  indicted,  such  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  and  shall  suf- 
fer death. 

"If  any  person  or  persons,  having 
knowledge  of  the  commission  of  any  of 
the  treasons  aforesaid,  shall  conceal,  and 
not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  disclose  and  make 
known  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  some  one  of  the  Judges 
thereof,  or  to  the  President  or  Governor 
of  a  particular  State,  or  some  one  of  the 
Judges  or  Justices  thereof,  such  person  or 
persons,  on  conviction,  shall  be  ac^adged 
guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years, 
and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  admhiister- 
ing  this  act,  thus  interpreted  it : 

"  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  courts 
to  say  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty 


of  this  Clime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country. 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually  lev- 
ied ;  that  is,  if  «  body  of  men  be  actually 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  eflbctmg  by 
force  a  treasonable  purpose — all  those 
who  perform  any  part,  however  minute, 
or  however  remote  fix>m  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the 
general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered 
as  traitors. 

"  This  opinion  does  not  touch  the 
case  of  a  person  who  advises  or  pro- 
cures an  assemblage,  and  does  nothing^ 
fhrther.  The  advising  certainly,  and  per- 
haps the  procuring,  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  than  of  the 
actual  levying  of  war. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  be  leagued  in  the 
conspiracy  and  that  war  be  levied,  but  it 
is  also  necessary  to  perform  a  part ;  that 
pari  is  the  act  of  levjring  war.  That 
part,  it  is  true,  may  be  minute ;  it  may 
not  be  the  actual  appearance  in  arms,  and 
it  may  be  remote  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion— ^that  is,  from  the  place  where  the 
army  is  assembled ;  but  it  must  be  a 
part,  and  that  part  must  be  performed  by 
a  person  who  is  leagued  in  the  conspir- 
acy. This  part,  however  minute  or  remote, 
constitutes  the  overt  act,  of  which  alone  the 
person  who  performs  it  can  be  convicted. 

"  The  opinion  does  not  declare  that 
the  person  who  has  performed  this  re- 
mote and  minute  part  may  be  indicted 
for  a  part  which  was  in  truth  performed 
by  others,  and  convicted  on  their  overt 
act  It  amounts  to  this  and  nothing 
m<^re :  that  when  war  is  actually  levied, 
not  only  those  who  bear  arms,  but  those 
also  who  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy 
and  who  i>erform  the  various  distinct 
parts  which  are  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  do,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution,  levy  war. 

"  To  advise  or  procure  a  treason  is  in 
the  nature  of  conspiring  or  plotting  trea- 
son, which  is  not  treason  in  itself" 

This  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
by  succeeding  expounders  of  the  law. 
Judge  Catron  re&fflrmed  it  in  his  charge 
(January  10th,  1861)  in  St  Louis.  The 
law  as  then  defined  by  him,  in  detaU,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  treason  triabi 
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impending,  has  been  accepted  by  other 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Ck>urt     As  to  the  overt  act,  he  said  : 

'*  A  treasonable  duignj  unaccompanied 
or  not  followed  by  a  treasonable  act,  is 
not  treason.  A  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
is  not  an  actual  levying  of  war.  The 
assembling  of  men,  or  an  assemblage 
not  in  military  array,  or  in  an  attitude  of 
war,  will  not  be  an  overt  act.  The  as- 
semblage must  be  a  warlike  assemblage 
— must  be  in  suffldent  force  to  have  the 
appearance  or  posture  of  war,  or  must 
have  resorted  to  forcible  opposition,  or 
must  have  marched  in  bodies  or  detach- 
ments toward  some  place  of  rendezvous, 
or  done  some  other  open,  visible  act  of 
war,  before  the  overt  act  has  been  com- 
mitted." 

And,  he  added,  as  applying  the  law 
where  a  state  of  actual  hostilities  ex- 
isted: 

''When  war  exists,  all  who  are 
leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  and 
perform  any  of  the  various  and  essential 
military  parts  of  prosecuting  it,  are  guilty 
of  treason.  Thus,  a  commissary  who  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  active 
military  operations,  and  who  may  never 
have  been  present  at  any  hostile  assem- 
blage, or  even  seen  the  rebels  in  camp  or 
in  military  array,  may,  by  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  traitorous  force,  be  as 
guilty  as  if  taken  in  battle  with  arms  in 
bis  hands.  So  may  it  be  with  an  officer 
commissioned  to  recruit,  who  enlists  and 
forwards  men  to  fill  the  rebel  ranks;  or 
with  any  other  person  who  voluntarily 
furnishes  them  with  money,  arms,  am- 
munition, provisions,  or  supplies,  or  who 
othenvise  performs,  if  he  be  leagued  in 
the  general  scheme, '  any  of  the  various 
or  essential  parts  which,  in  carrying  on 
a  war,  must  be  assigned  to  different  indi- 
viduals.' It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
he  should  have  been  leagued  in  the  gen- 
eral conspiracy,  and  have  also  performed 
some  part  toward  its  prosecution,  for 
both  the  intent  and  act  must  exist,  or  the 
crime  has  not  been  perpetrated — is  not 
complete.  If  the  treasonable  intent  does 
exists  however,  the  overt  act  may  con- 
sist not  only  in  ftimiahing  men,  money, 
arms  or  provisions,  but  also  in  giving  in- 


telligence whereby  the  enemy  may  bet- 
ter conduct  his  hostile  movements,  be 
saved  from  reverses  or  aided  in  his  plans. 
It  is  obviously  of  great  moment  to  be 
accurately  informed  of  the  numbers  and 
position  of  an  opposing  force,  and  of  their 
plan  of  campaign  or  intended  move- 
ments. At  times,  no  more  important 
aid  can  be  given.  Actual  presence  in 
the  hostile  ranks  may  be  of  &r  less  as- 
sistance to  the  foe  than  a  timely  com- 
munication from  a  distance  concerning 
the  movements  of  the  opposing  force, 
whether  actual  or  contemplated." 

Judge  Nelson,  in  his  charge  (Nov.  4th, 
1861)  in  New  York,  enunciated  the  same 
construction  of  the  overt  act: 

"  There  must  be  an  actual  levying  of 
war ;  a  consultation,  or  conspiracy  to  do. 
so,  is  not  an  overt  aot  within  the  consti- 
tutional definition. 

"  There  is  more  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing what  constitutes  the  overt  act  under 
the  second  clause,  namely,  adhering  to 
the  enemy,  giving  him  aid  and  comfort 
Questions  arising  under  this  clause  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  &cts  and 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
There  are  some  acts  of  the  citizen  in  his 
relations  with  the  enemy  which  leave  no 
room  for  doubt — such  as  giving  intelli- 
gence with  intent  to  aid  him  in  his  act 
of  hostility— sending  him  provisions  or 
money — ^frimishing  him  arms  or  troops 
or  munitions  of  war — surrendering  a 
military  post,  etc.,  all  with  a  like  intent 
These  and  kindred  facts  are  overt  acta 
of  treason  by  adhering  to  the  enemy." 

We  thus  have  these  facts : 

1.  That^  under  tt\e  Constitution  treason 
is  a  crime, 

2.  The  composition  of  that  crime  is 
clearly  defined. 

3.  Its  penalty,  as  affixed  by  act  of 
Congress,  is  death. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  en- 
forced or  not  to  be,  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  those  whose  solemn  duty  it  is 
to  see  the  laws  of  the  land  executed. 

In  Great  Britain  we  now  witness  the 
rapid  disposal  of  all  engaged  in  the  Fe- 
nian movement — a  conspiracy  which  has 
not  been  permitted  to  obtain  the  force 
of  the  overt  act    For  conspiring  to 
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Jnsairect,  a  special  act  of  this  reign  con- 
signs those  apprehended  and  oonTicted 
to  a  felon's  estate,  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land  is  the  cure  for  Lrish  insurrection,  as 
it  was  for  the  Canadian  insurgents  in 
1887-8a 

With  the  Jamaica  insorrection  British 
lawgivers  did  not  have  to  troable  them- 
selves. British  military  and  provisi(»ial 
anthorities,  taking  the  matter  in  hand, 
shot  and  hang  the  insurrectionists  with- 
out stint  The  lawgivers  came  forward 
long  after  **  summaiy  Justice  "  had  been 
executed. 

In  India,  those  in  revolt,  when  taken 
prisoners,  were  lashed  before  cannon  and 
shot  to  pieces.  That  was  the  law  for 
Indian  mutineers. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  thast  a 
power  which  thus  resolutely  deals  with 
those  in  revolt  against  its  authority, 
should  discountenance  severity  toward 
those  whom  our  Constitution  and  laws 
pronounce  guilty  of  treason  whose  mag- 
nitude has  no  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of 
governments? 

Let  us  be  Juat,  magBaaimous,  pitying, 
aa  becomes  a  great  people ;  and  yet,  let 
us  pursue  no  course  which  shall  bring 
disrespect  to  authority  and  law.  Tem- 
per Justice  with  mercy ;  but,  let  Justice 
prevail '  though  the  heavens  fall.'  Else, 
as  a  people  and  a  government,  we  are 
undone. 


THE   REVEREND   HUMBUG; 

OB, 
HOW  I  LOST  AND  "WON  A  WIFE. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  when  this 
century  and  myself  had  Just  passed 
our  m^ority,  I  commenced  what  I  in- 
dulgently called  the  practice  of  the  law, 
in  a  then  diminutive  and  insignificant 
village  in  western  New  York.  Three 
years  before  I  had  graduated  respectably 
at  Tale,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the 
bar,  bade  farewell  to  n^  fHends,  and  for 
certain  fiimily  reasons,  located  in  that 
ignota  terra — the  *' Genesee  country." 
This,  of  course,  was  long  before  the  sur- 
face of  our  country  had  been  cut  by 
the  innumerable  railroads,  which  now 


— ^like  the  streets  of  Brooklyn — continu- 
ally intersect  each  other  in  every  possible 
unnecessaiy  direction,  and  while  yet  the 
future  railroad  king  was  in  his  royal 
pinafore;  and  my  acquaintances  took 
leave  of  me,  whh  the  same  sad,  fore- 
boding look  of  certain -we-ahall-never- 
meet  -  again  -  in  -  this  -  world  farewell,  that 
might  reasonably  be  paid  to  a  culprit  on 
the  night  preceding  his  execution  ! 

I  put  up  an  imposing  shingle ;  paii- 
chased  an  extensive  library  of  law  books, 
amounting  in  value  to  about  forty  dol- 
lars, and  sat  down  with  a  '*  don't  all 
sf^eak  at  once"  feeling,  awaiting  my 
clients — ^who  didnH  ceme.  I  awoke  sev- 
eral successive  mornings,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly about  my  room  to  see  if  I 
could  find  myself  famous,  but  I  was 
doomed  to  repeated  disappointment,  for 
I  diidnH  see  it 

At  length  I  became  disgusted  at  vaA 
cavalier  treatment,  and  afWr  going  through 
a  course  of  smoking,  which  I  found  did 
not  materially  help  my  case,  I  b^gan  to 
study  in  sober  earnest,  and  soon  disoor- 
ered«  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  there 
were  several  legal  subjects  with  which  I 
was  not  entirely  conversant.  I  have 
since  found  out  that  the  only  difference 
between  mjrself  and  other  young  lawyers 
in  this  respect,  is,  that  many  never  dis- 
oover  it — ^the  foct  remaining  the  same: 

I  believe  there  is  a  special  Providence 
watching  over  young  lawyers,  giving 
them,  through  a  mercifhl  lack  of  patron- 
age, an  opportunity  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge which  they  ate  ceriam  not  to  poa- 


As  soon,  however,  as  I  was  fidrly  able 
to  state  the  equation  that,  as  my  shelf  of 
books  was  to  a  well-filled  law  library,  so 
was  my  legal  smattering  to  a  knowledge 
of  law,  I  began  to  mend,  and  in  a  short 
time  really  commenced  to  know  some- 
thing, which  I  have  generally  found  to 
be  a  necessary  forerunner  to  gaining  the 
good  opinion  and  confidence  of  other 
people. 

Infiint  sprigs  of  the  law  will  please 
make  a  note  I 

Late  one  afternoon  about  the  first  of 
December,  after  I  had  been  ^  located " 
about  eight  months,  I  sat  in  my  office 
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with  a  book  upon  my  knees,  looking  in 
TBin  for  inspiration,  or  some  mental 
Worcestershire  sauce,  among  the  eob- 
webs  which  festooned  my  windo^rs. 
The  sentence  which  troubled  me  was 
this: 

"  For,  as  it  fo  learnedly  laid  down  by 
Co.  Litt  909,  as  a  piindple  of  common 
law,  and  ably  illustrated  in  Cro.  Eliz. 
847,  Oro.  Jac  794,  H.  &  G.  2,  g  80,  and 
other  places  of  like  importance,  thai,  when 
eettuy  que  tm  being  tenant  in  tail  special, 
after  possibility  of  issue  e'ktinct,  hath  by 
malyersation  woiked  estoppel  of  the  plea 
of  nultiel  record  in  law  (or  after  being 
disseised  suffer  a  recovery),  he  shall  no 
longer  remain  tenant  in  eap&e,  but  as 
usufructuary  under  a  mesne  lord,  in  a 
kind  of  yillein-socage,  and  is  required  to 
obtain  de  eapUaiAua  damM$  fadi,  a  tiUe 

One  habit  to  which,  by  this  time,  I 
bad  inured  myself,  was,  nerer  to  leaye 
any  sutiject  until  I  had  mastered  it,  and 
thoroughly  digested  it  I  read  this  sen- 
tence over  sixteen  times,  and  then  laid 
down  my  book  in  despair,  fearing  *lest 
my  brain  had  the  dyspepsia,  and  that 
my  legal  studies  must  come  to  an  abrupt 
termination,  unless  I  retreated  from  the 
above  position.  At  this  momentous 
crisis  my  mind  was  suddenly  relieved 
fix)m  its  weight  of  responribility,  by  hear- 
ing the  New  Yoik  mail  stage  lumbering 
past  my  window,  witii  that  peculiar 
'heave-and-set'  motion,  which  rendered 
traveling  in  tiiose  conveyances  so  uni- 
formly deli^tftiL  Hy  attention,  I  say, 
was  called  away  by  this  circumstance, 
from  the  abstruse  subject  before  me,  and 
rimultaneously  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
migM  get  a  letter ;  so  I  solved  my  pre* 
vious  difficulty  by  casting  aside  the  mys- 
tic volume,  and  having  put  on  my  over- 
coat, I  wandered  dreamily  toward  the 
post-office.  I  stood  in  the  dingy  vesti- 
bule, beating  the  " deviTs  tattoo"  on  the 
floor  with  my  toes,  and  knocking  them 
together  for  company  until  the  mail  was 
'sorted,  when,  sure  enough,  a  letter  was 
put  into  my  hands,  bearfaig  upon  its 
ample  fiioe  the  imposing  address — by 
which  I  introduce  myself  to  the  reader — 
^  Kicholas  Sledgehammer,  Attorney  and 


Counselor  at  Law,  G ,  N.  Y.,"  and  in 

tlie  comer  was  the  apt  suggestion — **Jf 
not  tU  home  plea$e  fortoard/* 

In  those  days  of  high  postage  and  dif* 
ficult  transportation,  a  letter  was  a  much 
more  serious  thing  than  it  is  now ;  and 
although  the  one  in  question  contained 
but  a  smgle  half-sheet,  I  felt  certain  that 
it  was  worth  all  it  cost,  for  I  had  recog- 
nized the  handwriting  of  my  old  college 
chum  and  classmate,  Ed.  Lawson,  a  wild, 
harum-scarum  sort  of  fellow,  but  withal 
a  warm-hearted,  generous,  high-spirited 
boy. 

The  letter  was  brief,  so  I  give  it  entire: 

"  Dear  Ou>  Kick,'*  it  began—"  Tou 
will  doubtless  be  lost  in  amazement  at 
receiving  so  curt  an  epistie  from  your 
most  oMdient,  but  if  you  can  withdraw 
your  mind  for  a  bri^  period  from  its 
devotion  to  the  science  of  Jurisprudence, 
vou  will  perceive  that  what  it  lacks  in 
length  is  amply  atoned  for  by  its  strength. 
I  unfold : 

"  I  want  you  to  spend  the  approach- 
ing holidays  at  this,  my  paternal  man- 
sion, in  the  old  wooden-nutmeg  State. 
My  sister  will  be  at  home,  and  rare  sport 
is  in  preparation.  Don't  fell  to  come. 
There  are  oceans  of  pretty  girls  here.  I 
have  planned  a  surprise.     Arrange,  if 

you  can,  to  arrive  at  K (where 

the  stage  will  leave  you)  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  I  will  meet  you, 
"  In  haste,  your  old  chum, 

•*  Edwabd.** 

Had  I  been  a  young  man  of  modem 
propenrities  and  education,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  g^ven  utterance  to  my 
feelings  in  the  classical  expression — 
**  Count  me  in,  old  boss ;"  but,  as  civili- 
zation had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  per- 
fection, I  was  fein  to  reply,  mentally—* 
*'  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  accept 
your  invitation.'* 

Lest  I  should  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  at  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state, 
l>efore  proceeding  ftirther,  tha^  no  such 
zoological  phenomenon  as  **  oceans  of 
girls  "  ever  had  fellen  under  my  inspec- 
tion. In  ikct,  I  suspected  my  fiiend  of 
hyperbolizing.  Out  of  pure  kindness  of 
heart,  however,  I'  determined  to  gratiff 
hdny  and  make  him  a  long-promised 
visit 

Timing  myself  correctly,  I  alighted 
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from  the  stage  at  K on  the  afternoon 

of  the  24th,  and  was  immediately  caught 
by  both  hands  by  the  exuberant  Law- 
son,  who  stood  beaming  upon  me  with  a 
&ce  which  glowed  like  a  new-lit  cigar 
under  fiill  suction,  and  perfectly  tremu- 
lous with  some  internal  excitement  which 
it  seemed  very  difOicult  for  him  to  con- 
ceal. 

Poor  Edward  1  we  never  dared  make 
him  our  confidant  in  any  college  scrape, 
for  his  face  was  so  sure  an  index  of  what 
was  passing  within,  that  whenever  any 
thing  **  happened,"  the  professors,  to 
save  trouble,  would  first  glance  at  Law- 
son  ;  and  many  a  punishment  did  he  re- 
ceive, as  **  principal  or  accessory  **  in  a 
**  lark  "  of  which  he  merely  had  been 

told. 

As  we  had  some  time  on  our  hands 
before  it  was  necessary  to  complete  our 
Journey,  we  adjourned,  for  the  nonce,  to  a 
private  parlor  in  the  little  village  tavern, 
where  Lawson  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
plan.  At  this  time,  let  me  state,  par 
parerUhSte^  I  was  a  tall,  slim  young  man 
{cBtat.  23),  tolerably  well  favored  as  to 
my  features,  with  light-brown,  and  I 
must  confess  rather  silky,  whiskers.  Add 
to  this  that  my  fiice — by  contraries  I 
suppose — habitually  wore  a  serious  if 
not  somewhat  stem  expression,  and  you 
hav^  me. 

As  soon  as  we  were  by  ourselves,  Ed- 
ward proceeded  to  explain  to  me  the 
eant»  U£U^  which  was  as  follows :  A  large 
party  of  mad-cap  '  young  folks '  were  to 
meet  at  his  father's  house  that  night  for  a 
Christmas  eve  frolic,  and,  unbeknown  to 
the  old  folks,  who  bad  been  smuggled 
out  of  the  way,  they  had  engaged  a  fid- 
dler, and  were  determined  upon  a  dance. 
Such  a  thing  was  bad  enough,  at  least  in 
Connecticut,  forty  years  ago ;  but,  in  a 
a  dMoofCB  house  I  It  was  the  hight  of 
audacity!  Relying  upon  my  coopera- 
tion, Lawson  had  secretly  favored  the 
plan,  and  now  informed  me  that  my  part 
of  the  performance  was  to  personate  a 
young  minister,  and  come  upon  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  revelry. 

*"  Only  for  a  little  while,"  he  said,  im- 
ploringly, as  I  opened  my  mouth  to  ob- 
ject \  "  it  will  be  such  glorious  fun,**  and 


at  the  same  time  displaying  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles and  a  stiff  white  neck-cloth,  which 
he  had  prepigped  for  my  use.  My  fun- 
loving  disposition  was  not  proof  against 
the  vision  of  the  consternation  which  a 
dMi  in  such  guise  would  create,  and  I 
consented,  under  the  proviso  that  the 
&rce  should  be  of  short  duration. 

It  was  about  dark  when  we  set  off  for 
our  final  destination.  We  were  in  high 
spirits ;  the  sleighing  was  splendid  ;  the 
air  clear  and  sharp ;  and  last,  though 
not  by  any  means  the  least,  our  cigars 
excellent  The  distance  to  Lawson's 
was  about  five  miles,  and  verily  the 
ground  seemed  to  glide  from  under  us, 
as  we  sped  along,  making  the  air  resound 
with  snatches  of  old  college  songs,  cho- 
rused with  shouts  of  laughter.  Our  ride 
at  length  came  to  an  end,  and  I  threw 
away  my  cigar  in  obedience  to  Ed's  in- 
junction to  "  cool  down,"  as  we  drove 
up  to  a  laige,  comfortable-looking  farm- 
house, lighted  in  every  room,  up-staim 
and  down,  and  seemingly  alive  with 
mirth  and  gayety. 

We  entered  the  house  quietly,  and 
reached  our  room  without  being  seen, 
and  after  "  recovering  "  from  the  chilling 
effects  of  our  sleigh-ride,  I  proceeded 
to  array  myself  for  the  sacrifice.  A 
somber  suit  of  black  incased  n^  long 
and  not  very  broad  frame.  A  frightfully 
stiff  white  garrote  encircled  my  gasping 
throat.  I  placed  the  spectacles  astride 
my  nose,  and  was  "  finished."  A  sub- 
dued expression  stole  over  my  features, 
and  I  beamed  upon  Edward  with  an  odor 
of  mild  sanctity. 

However  theological  I  may  have  look- 
ed, my  glance  did  not  produce  any  like 
gravity  in  my  companion.  He  gazed  at 
me  for  a  moment  and  then  gave  a  shout 
only  to  be  equaled  by  a  *^  view  halloo." 
A  glance  at  a  mirror  soon  induced  me  to 
Join  him,  and  for  a  litUe  while  we  enjoy- 
ed our  sport  in  advance.  Then  we 
straightened  our  fiices  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

As  we  entered  the  parlor,  that  saltant 
abomination  called  a  '*  Scotch  reel "  held 
circular  possession  of  the  fioor.  Though 
in  Connecticut,  the  dancers  seemed  to  be 
perfectiy  acquainted  with  their  aevenl 
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duties,  as  did  also  the  colored  gem*men 
who  were  engaged  in  drawing  out  petri- 
fied muaic  from  the  cat-gut,  and  rolling 
up  their  eyes  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  de- 
light 

I  wallced  into  the  room  by  the  side  of 
Lawson  wit^  an  air  of  dignity,  at  the 
same  time  casting  a  look  of  holy  horror 
at  the  proscribed  amusement.  Ed.  led 
me  up  to  his  sister,  who  stood  a  little 
apart  from  the  dancers,  and  presented 
me :  '*  Annie,  this  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moulton.  I  have  in- 
Tited  him  to  spend  the  holidays  with  us, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  aid  me  in  mak- 
ing his  stay  agreeable." 

This  was  said  with  ^uch  an  air  and 
tone  of  perfect  seriousness  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  co'ver 
up  a  snicker  with  a  cough. 

I  made  a  profound  bow  at  the  intro- 
duction, and  murmured  something  indis- 
tinctly, at  the  same  time  taking  the  lay 
of  the  land,  out  of  the  "  tail  of  my  eye." 
As  I  bent  my  dorsal  column,  I  saw  Miss 
Lawson  (who  was  not  at  all  in  the  secret) 
give  her  brother  a  look  which — well,  it 
*  spoke  volumes.* 

As  my  lofty  head  and  shoulders  first 
appeared,  with  the  spectacles  on  my  nose, 
and  the  white  neck-cloth  so  unmistak- 
ably announcing  my  calling,  the  dancers 
involuntarily  stopped,  and  slunk  to  their 
seats ;  the  violins  expired  with  a  dismal 
squeak,  and  a  dead  silence  took  the  place 
of  the. din  and  uproar  which  saluted  my 
ears  as  I  entered  the  room. 

A  timid  glance  from  under  my  eye- 
brows at  the  faces  of  the  assembly,  made 
me  almost  shiver  in  my  boots  1  The  ex- 
pression of  the  ladies  was  **  oh  1  dear  T 
itaceatissimo,  while  that  of  the  gentlemen 
verged  on  pugnacity  held  in  check  by 
my  cloth:  for,  while  a  single  look  at 
Iiawson*s  countenance  carried  conviction 
of  mischief  on  h^s  part,  no  one  seemed 
to  entertain  the  faintest  idea  that  /  was 
a  Reverend  Humbug — a  minister  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion. 

My  fHend  now  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  began  to  walk  me  around  the  room, 
introducing  me,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  to  every  one.  Never  till 
this  circuit  was  commenced,  had  a  single 


thought  of  the  absurdity  of  my  position 
crossed  my  mind.  From  the  time  of 
my  consenting  to  assume  the  part,  my 
brain  had  been  bubbling  with  the  fun  of 
such  a  prank ;  but  now,  when  a  sober 
second  thought  took  possession  of  me,  I 
felt,  I  must  say,  very  much  ashamed  of 
myself  It  was  too  lafe  to  back  oul^ 
however ;  and  I  hardly  think,  even  in 
my  momentary  contrition,  that  I  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing,  so  very 
fhnny  was  the  guilty  confusion  of  these 
culprits  "  caught  in  the  act." 

Any  attempt  to  remember  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
would  have  reduced  me  to  a  state  bor- 
dering on  idiocy,  while  a  single  glance 
at  the  several  faces  was  all  generally 
vouchsafed  me.  I  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  got  back  to  my  starting-point 
as  wise  as  when  I  left  it,  and  voted  the 
whole  affair  rather  "  slow,"  had  not  my 
eyes  chanced  to  meet  another  pair,  whose 
expression  was  so  varied  and  so  complex, 
so  ftiU  of  evident  pity  for  my  (simulated) 
embarrassment,  and  amusement  at  my 
uncomfortable  position,  that  my  attention, 
as  well  as  myself,  was  arrested  on  the 
spot,  and  I  took  advantage  of  a  vacant 
chair  by  the  side  of  the  possessor  there- 
of, to  bring  my  introductory  rambles  to 
a  conclusion. 

Dancing,  of  course,  was  not  resumed ; 
but  the  Yankee  fiiind  is  elastic,  and  the 
company  seemed  disposed  to  make  the 
most  of  the  occasion,  acknowledging, 
with  great  good  humor,  the  serious  joke 
played  upon  them  by  their  host,  though 
a  few,  who  surrounded  him  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  I  could  see  by  their 
gestures,  were  giving  him  the  full  effects 
of  their  feminine  spite.  For  my  part,  I 
was  enjoying  myself  immensely.  Such 
ministerial  offices  were  decidedly  agree- 
able, for,  feeling  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  speak  low  in  support  of  my  character, 
I  sat  cosily  chatting  with  the  little  fairy 
who  had  so  bewitched  me,  until  I  be- 
came almost  oblivious  of  that  character, 
and  several  times  had  nearly  exposed 
myselfl  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  my  own  proper  person  I  could 
enter  more  extensively  into  the  revel ;  so 
I  said,  as  if  concluding  an  acquaintance : 
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**  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  be  a 
ainner,  were  they  sure  of  such  good  com- 
pany ;  but  I  will  not  longer  deprive  you 
of  your  amusement,  so  I  had  best  bid 
you  good-evening."  Rising  at  the  same 
time,  I  looked  around  through  my  spec- 
tacles— which  made  the  bridge  of  my 
nose  itch  sadly-— and  said,  gravely : 

*'  My  friends,  much  as  I  disapprove  of 
and  abominate  the  foolish  pastime  called 
dancing,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  a  right 
to  check  it,  by  my  presence,  in  a  friend's 
house.  I  will  therefore  leave  you.  Come, 
Edward,"  I  continued,  turning  to  him, 
"I  expect  Sledgehammer  has  smoked 
that  cigar  by  this  time,  and  will  be  ready 
to  come  down." 

"  Sledgehammer  P  exclaimed  a  dozen 
trebles,  with  sudden  animation.  *'  Oh  I 
he's  a  splendid  fellow.  I  have  heard  Ed. 
talk  io  much  about  him ;  Vm  so  glad 
he's  here." 

I  could  pardon  the  evident  satis&ction 
felt  at  my  going,  and  Sledgehammer's 
coming,  for  Sledgehammer  was  not  a 
minister. 

"  Mr.  Sledgehammer  must  have  smoked 
several  in  your  immediate  vicinity,"  whis- 
pered a  voice  behind  me.  I  turned 
quickly  and  met  the  same  eyes  that  had 
before  entranced  me,  fixed  upon  me  this 
time  with  a  smile  of  roguidi  triumph, 
dancing  and  sparkling  with  a  conscious 
discovery,  which  my  exceedingly  red 
face  at  the  hit  rendered  more  certain. 

"  Sp^ure  me  a  little  while,"  I  replied  in 
the  same  tone,  not  unwilling  to  make  a 
confidant  of  her — **  and  I  will  tell  you 
alL" 

Lawson  looked  at  me  in  blank  bewil- 
derment when  I  announced  my  intention 
of  retiring,  but  as  I  walked  soberly  out 
of  the  room^  he  followed  very  meekly. 

"  "What  the  dev — ,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  shut  the  door.  ^  I  beg  your  rever- 
ence's pardon,  but  what  am  you  up  to 
now?" 

"  Simply,"  I  replied,  "  that,  having  for 
the  last  hour  performed  for  your  gratifi- 
cation, I  now  intend  to  perform  a  little 
for  my  own  /" 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  being  in  such 
a  hurry  ?"  he  remonstrated. 

"  Oh,  pshaw,  Ed.  P'   said  I^  «•  what. 


would  be  the  use  of  running  the  thing 
into  the  ground  ?  If  we  keep  it  up  too 
long  it  will  lose  all  its  points.  Besides," 
I  continued,  *'  the  fim  is  all  cm  your  side; 
I  don't  get  it" 

Lawson  gave  xsp  with  a  kind  of  sigh; 
but,  as  we  went  up-stairs  his  &ce  broad> 
ened  until,  as  he  shut  the  rh^n^bgr  door« 
we  united  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  as  our  laugh  subsided, 
and  I  began  to  prepare  for  a  return  in  a 
different  guise,  '*  now  tell  me " — ^I  said 
this  as  carelessly  as  I  could — ^^  the  name 
of  the  young  lady  with  whom  I  was  con- 
versing." 

"  Done  r*  shouted  Lawson,  throwini^ 
himself  on  the  bed,  and  giving  vent  to 
something  veiy  like  an  Indian  yell,  **  Tve 
won  the  hat — hurrah  /" 

I  could*  feel  my  cheeks  tingle,  as  t]ie 
blood  rushed  to  my  face,  though  what 
there  was  in  such  an  incoherent  remark 
to  make  it,  could  not  so  easUy  be  told.  I 
waited  a  moment  till  the  paroxysm  was 
over,  and  then  asked  him,  with  a  degree 
of  asperity  at  which  I  could  hardly  help 
smiling,  "  if  he  couldn't  answer  a  aimide 
question  without  making  a  fool  of  him- 
aelf?" 

"  Why,  Nick,"  he  said,  at  length,  stiU 
laughing  and  holding  his  sides,  *' don't 
get  mad,  old  fellow ;  but  it's  so  good.  I 
made  a  bet  with  my  sister  Annie  of  a 
dozen  pair  of  gloves  against  a  hat,  that 
you  would  fall  in  love  with  Susie  Brad- 
ford the  first  time  you  saw  her;  and  now 
haven't  I  won  f" 

**  Pshaw  t"  said  I,  impatioitly,  snap- 
ping the  string  of  my  collar  in  the  en- 
deavor to  appear  unooncemed. 

And  yet,  how  was  it  ?  Had  I  been 
an  mpartidl  observer,  I  think,  firom  a 
careM  inspection  of  all  the  symptomSi 
I  would  have  drawn  my  diagnosis  of  % 
pretty  well  developed  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  I  had  flirted  with  doeena 
during  my  collie  dayl^  but  I  never  had 
felt  toward  any  woman  in  my  liib  as  I 
had  felt  toward  this  young  girl  with 
whom  I  had  not  been  acquainted  an  hour, 
and  I  knew  it  was  love  by  that  feeling 
of  novelesque  heroism — d  la  Thaddeos 
of  Warsaw — ^which  makes  one  feel  as  if 
eagle's  feathers  were  q;>rcmting  ftom  hia 
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bade,  9Md  thai  though  ''hills  should 
peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise /' 
it  would  be  but  an  afternoon  ramble  to 
dimb  the  highest,  and  torn  a  phouette 
on  its  apex  I  This  may  seem  rather  in- 
flated ;  bat,  it  most  be  remembered,  that 
in  those  days  oor  literaiy  pabulnm  was 
Ibmished  in  seren-yolmne  novels,  and  of 
coarse  we  ooold  not  be  expected  to  make 
rational  similes. 

Bat,  thoagh  I  can  Joke  about  it  now, 
it  was  ftr  too  serioos  a  matter  to  me,  at 
that  time,  to  admit  of  any  trifling.  I 
flnished  what  changes  were  necessary  in 
my  toilet,  and  hastened  down-stairs  in  a 
state  which  would  be  correctly  described 
by  our  Toung  America  as  "  spooney.'* 

A  great  shout  greeted  us  as  I  appeared, 
and  the  true  state  of  affiiirs  began  to  be 
appreciated.  Of  course,  every  one  de- 
clared they  had  all  along  suspected  a 
hoax,  but  did  not  say  any  thing  aboat  it, 
to  cany  on  the  Joke.  All,  however, 
were  in  great  good-humor,  and  as  I  cir- 
culated among  the  company,  I  found  my- 
self as  intimate  as  though  they  were  all 
old  fiiends. 

The  proscribed  dandng  was  soon 
again  in  repute,  and  this  Ume  I  was  for 
it,  and  engaged  in  it  As  I  approached 
Susie  Bradford  and  claimed  her  hand  for 
the  dance,  f  saw  Lawson  glance  at  his 
sister  with  a  look  of  triumph ;  but  what 
cared  I  ?  The  &ct  of  her  having  detect- 
ed my  sham  drew  us  together  by  a  kind 
of  social  Free  Masomy,  and  before  the 
set  was  out,  our  acquaintance  had  ripened 
into  intimacy. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  her  as  she  ap- 
peared to  me  that  night  while  I  stood 
gazing  upon  her,  vid  drawing  through  a 
lover's  eyes  "  maddening  draughts  of 
beauty  to  my  soul."  She  was  slightly 
^ove  the  middle  hight,  with  a  slender, 
ij^ugh  by  no  means  fragile  figure.  Her 
vpek-— which,  though  seldom  spoken  of, 
li  a  very  proodnent  element  of  female 
beauty — ^rose  graceAiUy  firom  her  shoul- 
ders, and  supported  a  head  worthy  of  a 
firedan  statue.  Her  teuie  was  oval  and 
wry  fliir ;  her  forehead  low  and  smooth, 
and  over  it  her  hair — a  soft,  rich  brown — 
■cpaimted  in  wavy  ripples,  and  fell  in 
heavy  earls  upon  her  sboi^ers.    There 


was  nothing  in  the  ihce  to  strike  one  as 
peculiar,  until  you  looked  in  the  luminous 
depths  of  her  wondrously-beautiful  eyes. 
They  were  laige  and  blue,  *'  deeply, 
darkly,  beautiftilly  blue,'*  with  an  expres- 
sion which  seemed  as  if  they  possessed 
the  power  of  looking  beyond  the  ordi- 
naiy  ken  of  human  vision,  not  piercing, 
bat  dissolving  the  barriers  to  sight  And, 
lastly,  her  mouth  seemed  like  the  ocean 
in  the  ever-varying  emotions  which  flitted 
across  it 

Did  I  dream  it,  or  was  there  a  fidnt, 
a  fery  fkint  answering  pressure  to  my 
own,  as  I  touched  her  hand  in  helping 
her  into  the  sleigh  that  night,  "  after  the 
revel  was  donef  I  perhaps  imagined 
it,  but  it  made  my  heart  beat  and  my 
pulses  quicken  for  all  that 

The  week  which  I  had  allotted  for 
my  stay  lengthened  into  two,  and  still  I 
lingered,  nothing  loth.  Such  a  riot,  I 
trow,  the  land  of  steady  habits  never 
witnessed  I  It  was  as  if  the  conventional 
barriers  of  Puritanism  had  broken  down, 
and  the  pent-up  waters  rushed  out,  gather- 
ing headway  ftom  their  long  controL 
The  dancing  experiment  was  not  repeat- 
ed, for  it  raised  such  a  breeze  about  our 
ears  as  nearly  put  a  stop  to  all  our  festivi- 
ties. But  we  managed  to  make  up  for 
it  in  flm,  and  for  two  weeks  we  were  al- 
most surfeited  with  a  constant  succession 
of  gayeties,  and  a  continued  round  of 
parties  and  sleigh-rides,  at  all  of  which 
I  was  present,  and  at  all  of  which  I,  of 
course,  saw  Susie  Bradford. 

It  was  of  no  use :  I  was  fiUling  deeper 
in  love  every  time  I  saw  her,  and  now, 
as  my  visit  was  almost  ended,  I  only 
awaited  a  fiivorable  opportunity  for  de- 
claring my  passion.  The  Fates  seemed 
to  be  against  me,  for  never  once  had  I 
been  able  to  secure  her  company  on  any 
of  our  excursions.  But  she  always  greet- 
ed me  with  a  smile,  and  really  seemed  to 
sympathize  with  me  at  my  repeated  dis- 
appohdtmenta.  At  length,  however,  the 
Fates  smiled  upon  me,  and  one  evening 
— it  was  a  Friday,  the  day  precedbig  ray 
departure — ^to  my  unspeakable  Joy,  I  was 
for  once  in  time,  and  she  accepted  my 
invitation  for  a  sleighing  party  which 
waa.golng  back  in  the  country  about  ten 
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miles.  The  night  was  of  the  choicest : 
a  bright,  dear,  fall  moon,  sparkling  and 
reflecting  from  the  glittering  snow;  a 
'  keen,  brachig  air,  and  hard,  crisp  road. 
The  sleighs  were  of  every  variety  as  re- 
garded size  and  capacity,  though  mine, 
yon  may  be  sure,  contained  but  twOt  ^ith 
two  horses,  whose  bells  were  almost 
drowned  by  the  chorus  of  melodious 
voices  ringing  out  on  the  dear  ether  in 
every  note  of  the  gamut 

Oh,  it  was  a  magnificent  night  t  such 
as  seems  to  come  but  once  hi  a  lifetime. 
Our  ride  out  was  marked  by  no  inddent, 
and  after  passing  a  delightflil  evening, 
we  started  homeward  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  I  need  not  tell  those  who  have 
been  in  the  same  predicament  how  our 
speed  gradually  slackened,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  several  sldghs  im'per- 
ceptibly  increased. 

I  had  eagerly  sought  this  opportunity, 
but  now,  when  it  was  come,  I  could  not 
suppress  a  little  nervousness,  which  mtlde 
me  feel  as  if  I  wished  it  were  over.  All 
the  pathetic  sayings  and  declarations  of 
"  sturdy  bravery  and  courage  to  fiice  all 
the  hardships  the  whole  world  could 
bring  against  me,  if  she,  the  first  and 
only  one  I  ever  loved,  would  share — " 
etc.,  etc.,  died  in  my  throat  This  sort 
of  stuff  is  said  in  novels,  and  very  often 
proposed  to  be  said  in  real  lifb,  but  novel 
heroes  have  more  courage  on  such  mo- 
mentous occasions  than  flesh  and  blood 
ones,  for,  speaking  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, it  ianH  such  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

But,  let  me  not  postpone  the  catas- 
trophe. I  can  not  say  how  I  began  it, 
for,  to  this  day  I  do  not  remember; 
but  I  know  that  I  found  myself  leaning 
over  her,  whispering  my  love,  while  she 
sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  shawl, 
and  shivering  as  if  cold. 

"  Susie,  darling,''  I  murmured, "  I  love 
you  so  much  that  words  can  not  express 
the  depth  of  my  devotion.  Since  I  first 
flaw  you  I  have  lived  but  in  the  light  of 
your  smile,  till  you  have  become  more 
precious  than  all  else  to  me  on  earth." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  with  her  face 
still  buried  in  the  shawl^  trembled  like  a 
startled  fawn. 

'*  Susie,*'  I  continaed,  **  will  joa  not 


grant  me  one  word  to  tell  me  that  I  may 
hope  f  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy  of 
you,  but  if  years  of  devotion  on  my  part 
can  win  you,  I  lay  my  heart  at  your 
fbet— " 

**  Oh,  don't  r  she  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
raising  up  her  head,  all  radiant  with, 
mirth,  and  bursUng  into  the  meiriest 
peal  of  laughter  I  ever  heard  I 

As  I  am  a  Christian  man,  she  had  been 
sitting  listening  to  my  love-making,  and 
trembling — with  suppressed  laughter  I 

Had  I  been  in  a  position  where  my 
muscles  could  have  acted,  I  should  have 
sprang  up  at  least  a  dozen  feet 

"  A — a —  Miss — a —  Bradford  T'  was 
all  I  could  articulate. 

" Don't r'  she  said,  still  laughing; 
"  don't  lay  your  heart  at  my  feet  here — 
it  might  catch  cold." 

"  Miss  Bradford  l" 

**  Go  on,  sir — do  go  on !  You  talk 
well.  One  wonld  really  think  you  had 
belonged  to  a  theater ;  your  acting  is  ad- 
mirable." 

"Acting!  Miss  Bradford,  you  trifle 
with  me  f 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  think  Miss  Lawson 
might  say  the  same  thing  of  yon.  If  she 
had  but  heard  your  protestations  but  a 
moment  ago." 

"  Before  Heaven,  I  swear-*-" 

"Please  keep  your  objuigations  for 
some  more  fitting  occasion,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  At  present,  if  you  please,  we 
will  change  the  subject" 

I  sat  as  one  oppressed  with  a  honid 
nightmare.  The  bitter,  sarcastic  words 
I  had  just  heard  filled  my  ears,  and  yet 
did  not  seem  real.  It  had  come  upon 
me  all  the  more  sharply,  as  I  had  neret 
for  a  moment  doubted,  in  my  own  mind, 
the  success  of  my  suit  And  then  to  be 
so  spumed,  as  if  my  love  were  some 
vile  thing  she  shrunk  from  I  Jilted  I 
ridiculed  1  laughed  atl  I  chewed  my 
under  lip  till  I  could*  taste  the  blood 
oozing  through  the  wound.  I  called  it, 
to  my  own  mind,  by  all  the  opprobriooa 
names  I  could  think  of,  as  If  to  torture 
myself,  and  play  with  my  own  agony. 
And  when  I  had  left  her  at  her  Other's 
house,  and  turned  to  go  home,  alone  with 
my  grief,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  shriek  at  the 
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quiet  moon  which  gazed  at  me  so  cahnly, 
and  tear  my  hair  for  very  frenzy. 

I  left  for  my  home  in  the  wilderness 
early  the  next  morning,  thus  escaping 
the  scrutiny  of  my  ftiends,  and  glad  of 
the  retirement  of  the  stage-coacb,  where 
I  could  withdraw  into  myself  and  brood 
over  my  disappointment,  and,  as  my  mind 
grew  more  settled,  speculate  over  my 
future. 

It  took  me  a  week  to  reach  my  home, 
but  before  I  got  there  the  bitter  pangs 
of  unrequited  love  had  given  place  to  a 
feeling  of  indignation  and  insulted  pride, 
and  I  resolved  that  in  the  sternest  labor 
and  mental  toil  I  would  develop  whatever 
manhood  waa  in  me,  and  show  to  her  and 
to  the  world  what  I  was  made  ot 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  was 
court-day,  and,  although  I  had  no  busi- 
ness, I  attended,  more  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  myself  with  the  profession 
than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  suit 
The  only  cause  of  any  interest  on  the 
calendar  was  a  murder  case.  The  body 
of  a  man  had  been  found  in  the  woods 

not  far  from  G ',  and  an  old  man 

taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  committed 
for  trial.  The  District  Attorney,  a  man 
chosen  politically,  and  not  for  his  legal 
knowledge,  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  court-room,  swelling  in  all  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  suit  he  had  prob- 
ably ever  had,  while  the  poor  old  man 
sal  at  the  bar,  with  no  counsel,  and  evi- 
dently too  much  bewildered  at  his  un- 
happy situation  to  think  even  of  neces- 
sary precautions.  I  volunteered  in  his 
defense,  and  threw  myself  into  the  work 
with  an  energy  which  gave  the  case  a 
much  greater  interest  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  had.  The  trial  was  long 
and  intricate,  and  I  sharply  contested 
every  point  which  arose,  feeling  an  al- 
most personal  interest  in  the  result,  as  it 
became  more  and  more  involved. 

As  day  after  day  passed,  and  the  trial 
continued,  public  excitement,  which' had 
been  subdued  at  the  probability  of  the 
immediate  condemnation  of  the  prisoner, 
became  intense,  and  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  the  all-absorbii^  question  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  Of 
course,  as  counsel  fbr  the  prisoner,  I 


came  in  for  a  fhll  share  of  criticism,  and 
my  audacity  in  clinching  with  one  of 
the  ablest  criminal  lawyers  in  that  part 
of  the  State — ^whom  the  District  Attor- 
ney had  engaged  to  assist  him  when  he 
saw  I  was  going  to  show  fight — was  a 
common  cause  of  remark. 

But  I  had  my  triumph  at  last,  when 
the  trial  was  ended,  and  ray  client  ac- 
quitted 1  No  longer  the  **  upstart  young 
lawyer  "  and  the  "  beardless  boy " — I 
could  have  walked  in  briefe  from  the 
court-room  to  my  offlce-doorl  I  had 
gained  a  reputation ;  thenceforward  my 
career  was  in  my  own  hands. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  not 
conscious  of  having  made  any  extraor- 
dinary mental  effort  I  had  worked  so 
steadily  that  the  intensity  of  my  labor 
was  not  evident,  even  to  myself.  A 
month  before  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  make  such  an  effort ; 
not  that  I  was  any  less  capable  then  than 
now,  but  the  power  had  not  been  devel- 
oped within  me.  Every  vestige  of  my 
boyhood  had  departed,  and  I  felt,  and 
acted,  and  was — a  man  1 

Every  enei^  of  my  ndnd  was  now 
absorbed  in  the  one  controlling  purpose 
of  my  life.  Business  was  all  I  thought 
or  dreamed  of;  to  it  I  devoted  every 
moment  of  my  time.  After  all,  It  is  not 
^ry  hard  to  labor  when  one  i$  success- 
ful; and  the  rush  of  business  which  I 
had  gained  by  my  triumphant  defense  of 
the  old  man,  seemed  to  increase  ratber 
than  diminish. 

This  dull  prosaic  world  of  ours  i&  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  sentiment, 
and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  hi  the  severe  mental  toil  to  which 
I  was  subjected,  the  painful  event  of  my 
eastern  visit  should  have  been  almost 
obliterated  fh>m  my  mind.  I  should  not 
say  "  obliterated,'*  for,  whenever  I  allow- 
ed my  mind  to  wander  for  an  instant  to 
the  past,  I  would  call  up,  with  a  bitter 
feeling,  the  scorn  with  which  my  honest 
affections  had  been  treated — and  then  go 
to  work  again. 

Four  years  passed,  and  I  fbond'  my- 
self, though  but  twenty-seven  yean-  of 

age,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 

county  bar.    Those  yearS)  however,  bad 
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been  yean  of  ttrict  sel^abnegation  and 
miremitting  tolL  I  had  labored  early 
and  late,  and  had  glyen  no  respite  to 
body  or  mind.  I  had  changed  physical- 
ly, too,  as  well  as  mentally.  The  long, 
lank  frame  of  ibrmer  years  had  filled 
out,  and  made  me  a  lai^,  powerftal  man ; 
and  the  thin,  silky  whiskers  in  which  I 
had,  whilom,  r^oioed,  had  giyen  place 
to  a  heayy  brown  beard,  which  I  wore 
ftill,  oyer  my  fiioe.  It  wonld  haye  been 
difficult,  indeed,  to  haye  recognized  in 
m3  the  stripling  of  the  past ;  so  altered 
was  I  tliat  I  could  hardly  recognize  my- 
self. My  duties  had  now  come  to  be 
such  that  a  miscellaneous  correspondence 
was  somewhat  iiksome,  and  that  between 
Lawson  and  myself,  therefore,  had  degen- 
erated to  an  occasional  letter.  At  length, 
howeyer,  I  receiyed  an  epistle  ih)m  him, 
inyiting  and  uiglng  me  to  attend  bis  wed- 
dhig,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few 
weeks.  What  was  it  that  made  me  so 
desirous  to  reyisit  a  place  of  which  I 
had  any  thing  but  pleasant  associations? 
Was  it  pride?  Or  was  it  that  deadly 
ftsdnation,  as  of  the  candle,  around  which 
the  giddy  molh  whirls  and  circles,  till  its 
wings  are  scorched,  and  it  shiks,  flbebly 
fluttering,  and  dies? 

I  had  some  business  before  the  United 
States  Court  at  Boston,  which  needed 
seeing  to,  and  which  I  had  put  off  for 
some  time,  till  a  more  conyenient  oppor- 
tunity. This  I  now  resolyed  to  attend 
to,  and  wrote  Lawson  that  I  would  stop 
at  his  house  on  my  way  baciL 

I  was  detidned  at  Boston  somewhat 
longer  than  I  anticipated,  and  only  reach- 
ed Lawson's  house  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  appointed  for  his  marriage.  It 
was  now  in  the  month  of  June,  and  al- 
though it  had  been  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter when  my  last  yisit  was  made,  I  recog^ 
nized  eyery  spot,  and  noted  each  fiunillar 
ol^ed  Of  course,  on  the  eye  of  so  im- 
portant &n  eyent,  Edward  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  think  of  any  one  but  his 
bride,  and  so  I  did  not  ask  the  question 
which  eyer  rose  upon  my  lips,  and  as 
often  died  upon  them.  The  name  of 
Susie  Bradford  was  not  mentioned,  so  I 
remained  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  she 
was  at  home  or  not 


As  one  of  the  groom's  IkmUy,  I  went 
to  the  **  house  of  the  bride's  parents,** 
as  the  newspapers  say,  early  in  the  eye- 
ning ;  but,  not  to  be  in  the  way,  I  stayed 
in  the  dressing-room  till  the  house  had 
put  on  its  holiday  attire  and  the  coihpany 
had  assembled.  The  ceremony  passed 
off,  as  such  things  generally  do,  when 
one  is  not  personally  interested,  amidst 
perfect  indifference  with  the  male  portion 
of  the  gaestfl^  and  small  squeals  and 
shrieks  of  "  oh,  how  perfectly  lovely  P 
from  the  female  portion.  No  one  recog>- 
nized  me,  and  from  a  quiet  comer  I  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  My  eyes,  howeyer. 
had  searched  the  room  with  a  kind  of 
eager  curiosity,  for  Susie  Bradford,  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  not  entire- 
ly unmixed  with  disappointment,  that  I 
saw  she  was  not  present,  for  her  fiu» 
was  too  indelibly  fixed  upon  my  mind 
for  me  eyer  to  foxget  it  After  the  ^  per- 
formance "  was  oyer,  I  was  dragged  from 
my  comer,  and,  after  saluting  the  blush- 
ing bride  and  congratulating  my  happy 
old  chum,  I  submitted  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  possible  to  a  series  of  introduc- 
tions. There  were  many  yery  pretty 
girls  present,  and  I  could  hardly  haye 
had  a  choice  which  to  make  a  partner 
of,  had  not  fete  or  chance  brought  me 
up  at  the  side  of  a  young  lady  more 
loyely  than  the  rest,  who,  as  I  caught 
her  name,  was  a  Miss  Somebody,  of  New 
York.  We  sat  talking — ^I  hardly  know 
of  what,  for  my  intense  application  to 
business  had  rendered  me  a  poor  gallant 
— and  so  the  time  passed  by,  and  we 
were  interrapted  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  true  theory  of  goyem- 
ment,  by  Lawson,  who  had  slipped 
away  from  his  bride,  and  now  ran  up  to 
me,  saying: 

*'Well,  Nick,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon 
and  Susie  getting  along  so  sociably — 
talldng  up  old  thnes,  I  suppose  T  and 
then  whirled  on  to  speak  to  some  one 
else. 

I  suppose  the  astute  reader  has  been 
waiting  for  some  such  dAMuemerUt  and 
for  the  last  half  page  has  been  looking 
to  see  how  I  would  bring  it  out ;  but,  to 
me,  it  came  like  a  reyelatlon  1  I  turned 
toward  my  companion,  wltii  a  look  of 
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blank  amazement,  and  met  one  equally 
wonder-stricken  ftom  her. 

**  Are  yott — f  she  said,  and  stopped. 

*'Are  tfou — T  was  all  that  I  could 
utter.  

About  three  weeks  after  this  I  sat 
with  Susie  Bradford  under  a  broad  oak 
tree  in  the  garden,  the  white  moonlight 
flecking  with  silver  the  dewy  leaves  and 
grass.  We  were  seated  in  dangerous 
proximity,  and,  had  an  impertinent  spy 
been  watching  our  actions,  he  might — ^I 
don't  say  he  would — have  seen  something 
very  suspicious  pass  from  my  lips  to 
hen. 

"  I  want  you  to  foi^give  me  for  makhig 
ftm  of  you,*'  she  whispered,  slipping  one 
of  her  hands  into  mine,  and  leaning 
caressingly  against  my  shoulder,  **  but  I 
thought  you  were  courting  Annie  Law- 
son,  and — and  then  you  were  m  green  V 


SAVED  IN  MID-AIR. 

BEING  detained  a  day  or  two  in  the 
region  near  Lake  Placid,  I  crossed  it 
in  a  dug-out,  one  summer  morning,  alone, 
intending  to  ascend  WhitefiBice,  one  of 
the  grandest  crests  of  the  Adirondack 
range,  soaring  five  thousand  feet  from  the 
brink  of  the  lake.  With  my  light  fowl- 
ing-piece on  my  shoulder,  I  trod  cheerily 
up  the  foot  of  the  great  earthen  giant. 
In  about  an  hour  I  crossed  a  stream  and 
turned  to  the  left,  up  a  steep  acclivity  of 
rock  and  earth^ — a  bastion,  as  it  were,  of 
the  mountain — led  hither  by  the  drum- 
ming of  one  of  the  birds  (partridges)  of 
which  I  was  in  pursuit.  Up,  up,  I  went, 
along  a  ladder  of  twisted  roots,  clinging 
with  one  hand  (the  other  being  engaged 
in  holding  my  gun)  and  with  my  feet  to 
the  fissures.  It  was  toilsome  progress, 
and  I  was  not  sony  when  the  level 
ground  was  gained.  The  bastion  swept 
round  to  the  left  of  my  ascent  The 
deep  roll  of  the  drumming  still  luring 
me  on,  I,  aft^  drawing  one  or  two  long 
breaths,  stepped  with  a  rapid  pace  for- 
ward. Presently  I  heard  loud,  quick 
daps,  and  some  three  or  four  of  the  birds 
I  was  in  pursuit  of  burst  away,  the  sun- 


shine glancing  back  from  their  checkered 
shapes.  Full  of  a  sportsman's  excite- 
ment, I  pushed  forward.  There  was  a 
steep,  rocky  slope  of  about  a  rod  in 
width,  crossing  my  path.  Without  heed- 
ing, I  sprung  upon  it,  but  I  had  only  pro- 
ceeded to  the  middle  when  my  feet  slip- 
ped at  a  spot  made  like  glass  by  trickling 
water.  I  crouched,  and  endeavored  to 
recover  mjrself;  but  in  vain.  Down 
I  slid,  rapidly  approaching  where  the 
slope  plunged  sheer  down  into  what 
I  doubted  not  was  a  predpioe.  Oh  I 
the  sickening  sensation  of  that  mo- 
ment I  I  feel  now  my  veins  contracting, 
my  blood  curdling,  my  hair  bristling  at 
the  remembrance  of  Uie  scene.  Down, 
down  I  slid,  my  frame  stiffening  with 
horror,  and  that  peculiar  thrill  over  me 
when  we  imagine  bdng  predpitated  from 
a  vast  hight  There  was  nothing  I  could 
dutch  to  chedL  my  progress,  and,  at  last, 
(I  shudder  now  when  I  think  of  it),  over 
I  went 

There  is  a  blank  in  my  memory  ftt>m 
that  moment,  except  a  rushing  sound  in 
my  ears,  until  I  fotmd  my  downward 
flight  stayed.  I  had  fallen  into  the  heart 
of  a  large  flr-tree,  slanting  from  the  side 
of  the  predpice.  With  a  warm,  thank- 
ful feeling  to  Qod  for  my  present  deliver- 
ance, I,  in  a  few  moments,  began  to  look 
around  to  see  how  matters  stood.  I 
found  myself  suspended  over  an  abyss 
certainly  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Above, 
whence  I  had  been  predpitated,  was  a 
sheer  hight  of  perhaps  twenty  feet  The 
rough  trunk  of  the  tree  slanted  ttom  a 
little  Jutting  platform  of  Ave  or  six  feet 
sur&oe.  Could  I  reach  the  platform,  I 
would  be  at  least  temporarily  safe.  At 
all  events,  it  would  be  better  than  hang^ 
ing  as  it  were  in  mid-air.  I  found  but 
little  difliculty  in  extricating  myself  ftt>m 
the  tough  limbs,  and  in  sliding  down  the 
trunk ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  the 
satisfection  of  planUng  my  feet  cm  the 
moss  of  the  platform.  The  warm  glow 
of  the  afternoon  light  bathed  the  tree  and 
rested  on  the  nook,  glancing  back  from 
the  gray,  cracked  sides  of  the  predpioe, 
and  kindling  the  trees  that  here  and 
there  shot  from  its  aide.  Opposite,  the 
mountahi  sweUed  8teq>1y  up,  goldened 
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also  in  places  by  the  sun.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chasm  between,  the  wandering 
rajs  glinted  here  and  there  from  a  lit- 
tle serpentine  brook,  doubtless  the  one  I 
had  crossed  in  my  ascent  My  gun  had 
&llen  from  my  grasp,  as  I  slipped,  and 
was  probably  in  atoms  on  the  floor  of 
the  abyes. 

My  first  buoyant  feeling,  howerer,  soon 
gave  way  to  keen  anxiety.  No  one, 
that  I  was  aware  of,  knew  of  my  ascent 
The  distance  was,  I  feared,  too  great  for 
any  one  in  the  chasm  to  see  or  hear  me. 
The  chasm,  besides,  was  lonely,  no  one 
being  likely  to  make  his  way  there,  ex- 
cept, perchance,  some  wandering  fisher- 
man or  sDprtsman.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  wild  and  savage  mountain  it- 
self True,  I  was  safia  on  the  platform ; 
so  far  as  falling  was  concerned,  nothhig 
short  of  a  most  yielent  blast,  and  pos- 
sibly not  even  that,  could  dislodge  me. 
But  there  was  another  fate  which  shook 
my  heart  with  terror — ^that  of  starration. 
I  had  nothing  around  my  person  but  a 
few  biscuit,  which  I  had  thrust  there 
after  breakfasting  at  Nash*8,  the  little  log 
hut  where  I  had  passed  the  night.  Days 
might  elapse  before  I  should  be  discov- 
ered, if  I  ever  were.  In  the  last  event, 
my  bones  would  whiten  the  platform  or 
be  swept  by  the  wind  to  the  chasm  be- 
low. I  shouted  loudly  as  possible,  sev- 
eral times  in  succession,  but  naught  an- 
swered save  the  ringing,  leaping  echoes 
and  the  croaking  of  a  raven  or  two,  dip- 
Ding  and  tacking  along  the  mountain. 

Slowly  the  sun  approached  the  rim 
of  the  opposite  acclivity ;  his  soft  light 
was  suffused  over  the  scene  beautifyil  to 
sea  How  many  times  was  I  to  view 
the  sweet  luster  Y 

The  orb  sunk,  and  my  feelings  deep- 
ened. It  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  a  friend. 
The  glow  of  the  first  twilight  rested  on  the 
scene;  then  the  air  began  to  grow  gray — 
then  umberish.  How  I  watched  the 
light  thus  disappearing  I  So  long  as  I 
possessed  that,  I  was  not  quite  deserted ; 
assistance  might  come  from  it  I  But 
night  I  from  that  what  could  I  expect  f 
To  pass  the  long,  long  hours  on  that  lit- 
tle rock,  suspended,  as  it  were,  over  that 
horrible  chasm,  knowing  if  I  should  be 


overtaken  by  slumber,  some  unconscious 
movement  on  my  part  would  most  prob- 
ably precipitate  me  to  a  certain  and  most 
sudden  death,  was  fearful  if  not  appalling. 

Meanwhile  I  uttered,  at  short  intervals^ 
loud,  piercing  whoops,  such  as  woodmen 
send  when  derirous  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance ;  but  no  answer  came,  and  eveiy 
time  the  mocking  echoes  died,  my  heart 
died  with  them. 

Night  came.  Dark  masses  alone 
were  seen  now  in  the  profound  gloom 
opposite.  Above,  a  few  stars  were  vis- 
ible. A  sable  wall,  soon  lost  at  either 
hand,  showed  the  precipice.  All  arotmd 
me,  except  where  leaned  the  confused 
outlines  of  the  fir-tree,  was  a  terrific 
blaclmess ;  air,  empty  air.  As  I  looked, 
thrill  after  thrill  passed  through  my  fhime. 

Presently,  a  light  glanced  by  me.  I 
started,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard 
a  sound  that  made  me  tremble.  A  deep 
roll  It  must  be — it  was  thunder  I 
Another  flash — ^another  roll!  One  of 
the  sudden  thunderstorms  of  the  r^:ioa 
was  about  to  burst  upon  me.  A  third 
gleam  opened,  red,  angry — a  long,  threat- 
ening roll  I  Murmurs  began  to  rise  from 
the  mountain — ^the  wakening  of  the  trees 
in  the  first  breathings  of  the  storm.  An- 
other fierce  gleam  dashing  over  the 
scene  a  crimson  glare,  and  then  a  Jar  as 
if  the  mountain  was  trembling.  Then  I 
heard  the  approaching  wind.  I  had 
noticed,  before  the  light  faded,  that  the 
contorted  claws  of  the  fir-tree  were 
struck  not  only  in  the  clefts  of  the  plat- 
form, but  also  into  those  of  the  precipice, 
affording  little  hollow  nootu.  Feeling 
along,  I  soon  found  a  place  where  I  could 
insert  not  only  my  hands  but  my  arms. 
Lying  upon  my  breast,  I  thrust  my  arms 
through  one  of  these  nooks  and  awaited 
the  shock  of  the  gust  It  came,  dashing 
against  the  precipice  like  a  great  billow 
bursting  on  the  lAiore.  The  fir-tree  toss- 
ed and  heaved,  and  its  roots  groaned  and 
quivered  as  if  it  were  about  to  be  wrench- 
ed from  its  hold.  Then  came  one  mora 
gleam,  and  a  peal  as  if  the  mountain  had 
been  cloven  to  its  heart,  and  the  ndn 
tumbled  upon  me  like  a  cataract 

The  elemental  battle  now  had  leaUj 
commenced.  Flash  after  flash  opened  upon 
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the  scene,  brin^g  the  fir-tree,  the  preci- 
pice, the  acclivity  opposite,  into  terrible 
distinctness,  and  causing  the  chasm  to 
appear  as  if  some  sable  monster  was 
opening  its  red,  yawning  throat.  Peal 
after  peal  sounded,  awakening  a  thou- 
sand echoes.  The  blast  howled,  and 
shrieked,  and  roared,  and  the  rain  lashed 
the  precipice.  At  last  my  senses  began 
to  wander.  I  had  a  wild,  confused  idea 
'  that  the  monster  of  the  mountain  had 
risen  from  the  chasm»  and  was  dashing 
in  great  crimson  characters  on  the  preci- 
pice, his  fiats  of  doom  against  me,  and 
thundering  his  wrath  in  my  ears  for  dar- 
ing to  intrude  upon  his  solitude.  I  think 
at  last  I  joined  my  voice  to  the  war 
around  me.  I  felt  a  sort  of  insane  Joy ; 
my  spirit  seemed  to  leap  out  and  join  the 
strife  in  mad  revel,  and  soar  and  sweep 
and  dash  itself  against  the  precipice,  and 
plunge  into  the  chasm,  and  cleave  again 
upward.  At  last,  the  lightnings  became 
fainter,  the  thunders  and  wind  and  rain 
ceased.  The  stars  again  came  out, 
sparkling  like  the  eyes  of  watching 
angels,  and  the  damp  perfhme  of  the 
woods  permeftted  the  air.  The  loud 
hootings  of  the  owl  echoed  through  the 
darkness,  and  a  whippowU  near  me  set 
up  its  monotonous  wailing.  I  began  to 
feel  drowsy,  and  I  took  the  precaution  to 
buckle  the  strap  which  confined  my 
hunting-bag  to  my  waist,  through  the 
root  which  I  had  clasp^  during  the 
storm  with  my  arms.  I  fimcy  I  must 
have  slept,  or  rather  lain  in  that  twilight 
of  sleep  wherein  one  is  only  half  con- 
scious of  the  passage  of  the  houia  At 
all  events  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
the  hoots  of  the  owl  and  wails  of  the 
whippowil  throughout  the  night,  and 
yet  the  dawn  appeared  to  come  quickly. 
I  nnbuckled  the  strap  and  sat  up.  first 
the  fir-tree  came  out  of  the  gloom  ;  then 
th^  precipice  began  to  glisten  grayly,  and 
the  tagged  outlines  of  the  acclivity  show- 
ed tl^mselves.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm 
struggled  up  until  all  the  features  of  the 
scene  stood  out  in  bold  relief  Touches 
of  light  all  around  at  last  told  the  rising 
of  the  sun. 

I  had  by  this  time  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  platform,  although  I 


was  more  and  more  haunted  by  the  ter- 
rific probability  of  never  escaping  from 
it  Still,  the  return  of  the  sun  brought 
with  it  a  hope  also  that  I  might  be  res- 
cued ;  at  all  events  it  relieved  the  scene 
of  its  extreme  loneliness  and  horror. 

The  morning  passed  on.  Now  and 
then  the  black  shape  of  a  raven  would 
sail  athwart  the  chasm,  uttering  his  deep, 
ominous  croak.  One  lighted  on  the 
fir-tree  and  looked  at  me  solemnly,  as  if 
to  ask  why  I  was  there,  and  I  caught 
myself  almost  smiling.  Oh,  how  I  en- 
vied him  his  wings  as  he  fiew  away  I 
Then  a  robin  perched  himself  on  the 
apex  of  the  tree  and  piped  a  merry  strain. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  sent  by  a 
pityiog  heaven  to  cheer  and  encourage 
me.  Hope  on  1  hope  on  1  he  seemed  to 
say  in  his  clear  warble.  But  he,  also, 
flew.  Presently  a  glittering  speck — a 
mere  dot  on  wings,  threaded  the  limbs 
of  the  fir,  then  shot  away,  and  I  thought 
thai  the  hand  which  guided  the  little 
humming-bird  so  ihr  up  in  the  atmosphere 
could  also  guide  deliverance  to  me.  The 
thought,  for  a  while,  calmed  me. 

Again  and  again  did  I  glance  upward, 
hoping  some  face  might  be  peering  over 
the  edge  upon  me.  I  swept  the  acclivity 
again,  and  again  did  I  gaze  downward. 
Once  I  saw  a  deer,  looking  not  larger 
than  a  rabbit,  step  firom  the  thicket  and 
drink  at  the  brook.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
might  drop  a  pebble  upon  his  back.  At 
length  I  saw  a  superb  black  eagle  rise 
over  the  acclivity  and  swoop  downward. 
Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  his  white 
breast  gleaming ;  his  deep-yellow  daws 
drawn  up  and  his  proud  head  thrust  for- 
ward. In  a  moment  more,  he  had  light- 
ed on  the  fir-tree.  So  close  that  the 
gleam  of  his  fierce  golden-brown  eye 
almost  dazzled  me.  So  close,  that  I 
could  count  the  rings  around  his  tawny 
feet  There  he  stood,  his  purple  black 
wings  folded,  his  regal  front  turned  fbll 
upon  me.  There  he  stood.  Was  he  my 
good  genius,  assuring  me  of  coming 
aid,  or  my  evil  one,  prophesying,  in  mute 
scorn,  certain  doom  ?  He  eyed  me  for 
a  fbw  momenta,  his  keen  glances  shoot- 
ing throu^  me ;  then  he  spread  his  grand 
pinions,  like  the  unfolding  of  a  banner, 
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rofle  BudcsticaUy,  and,  appearing  as  If 
about  to  perch  at  mj  aide,  swept  past  me, 
with  a  loud  ciy,  and  darted  down  the 
chasm.  As  in  the  case  of  the  raven,  I 
would  have  given  the  world  for  his 
glorious  pinions,  fiat  he  disappeared, 
his  wings  giving  one  flash  in  the  sun- 
shine, as  he  did  so. 

Another  hour  then  passed,  I  occa- 
sionally giving  vent  to  my  loudest  shout- 
ings. I  knotted  my  white  handkerchief 
to  a  root  of  the  flr,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
flaunt  clear  of  the  platform,  to  attract, 
by  its  fluttering,  any  one  chancing  in  the 
chasm,  should  my  cries  not  reach  below. 

Noon  was  now  blazing.  The  white 
clouds  went  wreathing  slowly  by.  Oh 
that  one  could  change  itself  to  a  bark, 
glide  to  the  platform,  and  waft  me  to 
safety !  But  the  soft  things  moved  along 
and  away,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

At  last  total  despair  began  to  creep 
over  me.  Why  should  I  wait  my  slow 
but  certain  doom  ?  Why  not  cast  my- 
self downward,  and  escape  by  a  speedy 
death  the  tortures  of  oae  approaching  on 
the  sluggish  feet  of  the  hours,  if  not 
days? 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  I  cast  my  eye 
once  more  downward.  Burely  there  was 
a  human  form  I  It  was  moving  along 
the  chasm  by  the  brook.  Yes,  yes  I  Joy 
unspeakable  shot  through  me.  I  gave 
vent  t^  a  mighty  shout,  a  keen,  penetrat- 
ing whoop.  But  the  figure  passed  on- 
ward; it  did  not  look  up.  Again  I 
shouted,  but  in  vain.  Oh,  horror,  horror  I 
Aid  so  near,  yet  proving  so  fhtile  I'  But 
another  form  appears  I  Again  I  whoop, 
again  and  again!  He  pauses — he 
looks  up.  He  gesticulated;  he  saw 
me — I  knew  he  did  I  At  last  he  disap- 
peared. Yes,  but  to  my  rescue  I  I 
knew  it — ^I  felt  it    An  hour  passed,  a 


second — ^third.  A  fburth  was  progrcaa 
ing.  Had  he  deserted  me  ?  (k»nld  ho* 
man  nature  be  so  heartless  1  Oh,  no ;  I 
would  trust  I  Agkin  the  shades  -were 
wheeling  around  in  the  afternoon  san. 
Must  I  pass  another  night  here,  and, 
after  all,  perish  at  last  ? 

As  I  thought  thus,  I  heard  a  shoot, 
and  then  a  slight  rustling.  I  turned.  A 
noosed  rope  was  lowering  over  the  hight 
Just  above  me.  I  knew  what  It  meant 
^  8ey  ready,"  was  again  the  shout  I 
slipped  the  noose  under  my  arms,  and 
clasped  the  rope  with  my  hands.  "  Ready  f* 
I  shouted.  Up  I  went — up,  up;  my 
head  was  level  with  the  edge — ^higher, 
higher  1  I  slip  up  over  the  slippery  sar- 
&ce.  At  the  slanting  head  of  the  rodcy 
slope  were  three  or  four  men,  and  '*  hop- 
rah  r'  they  shouted.  In  a  moment  I  was 
among  them ;  the  noose  was  cast  loose  I 
Oh,  my  thanks  to-those  men,  warm,  gash- 
ing, heartfelt  I  Oh,  my  thanks  to  my 
Qod  I  I  was  rescued.  "  Hurrah  !**  they 
shouted.  **  Hurrah  n  responded.  ^'Hni^ 
rahl  hurrah!"  and  the  echoes  replied. 
What  a  joyfhl  group  we  were ! 

Two  of  them  had  visited  the  chasm 
from  Nash's,  at  Benaett^s  pond,  to  fish. 
The  first,  being  deaf,  had  not  heard  me. 
The  next,  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  ifew 
visitors  of  the  mountain,  and  being  some- 
what familiar  with  its  savage  features, 
had  heard  my  shout,  appreciated  my  sit- 
uation, and  laid  his  plan  for  my  relief 
The  two  had  left  instantly  in  their  boat 
for  Nash*8  for  a  rope  and  more  aid,  and 
the  remaining  scene  followed. 

Gayly  did  I  make  my  little  dug-out 
skim  over  the  dimpling  waters  of  Lake 
Placid,  golden  in  the  sunset,  in  company 
with  the  canoe  contahiing  the  others, 
toward  Nash's,  and  to  my  dying  day  I 
shall  remember  old  WhitefiMie. 
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THE  ALLIGATOR  AT  HOME. 

THE  klligator  U  ui  Ameriean  product 
Tbe  Orient  has  Its  crocodile,  but  only 
the  OccideQt&l  World  bouts  of  "  the 
beast  called  the  alligator."  Booth  Ame- 
rica has  Its  ferociotis  c^maa,  but  to  North 
America — to  the  Bouthem  States  of 
North  America — belnoga  the  creature 
whose  habits  and  Aotm  we  propoM  to 
consider. 

The  alligator  la  a  repllle  of  the  saa- 
risn  or  liiard  order,  whose  name  Is  de- 
rived, according  to  Cuvier,  from  a  cor- 
rnption  of  the  Portuguese  word  lagarto, 
eqnlTaleut  to  the  Latin  kumia.     The  al- 


ligators or  caimans  form  the  second  sab- 
geios  of  Cavier's  crocodile  btnily .  Two 
species,  Terr  namerons  In  America,  are 
well  known  ;  the  spectacled  caiman,  ctv- 
mkWuj  tdtropi,  roost  common  In  Quianti 
and  Bnzli ;  and  the  pike-nosed  alligator 
(C.  luaui),  freqneDting  the  southern  rlv> 
era  and  lagoons  of  the  United  Btalfs. 

In  the  water,  tbe  flilt-grown  alligator 
Is  a  terrible  anlmat,  on  account  of  lis 
great  slie  and  strength.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  la  coTer- 
ed  b^  a  dense  hardnew  of  homjr  scales, 
Impenetrable  to  a  moikat  bait,  except 
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about  the  head  and  shoaldera,  and  has  a 
huge  mouth,  armed  with  a  fearfU]  row 
of  strong,  unequal,  conical  teeth,  some 
of  which  shut  into  cavities  of  the  up- 
per jaw-bone.  They  swim  or  dart  along 
through  the  water  with  wonderful  celer- 
ity, impelled  by  their  long,  laterally-com- 
pressed and  powerful  tails,  which  serve 
as  very  efficient  oars.  On  land,  their 
motions  are  proportionally  slow  and  em- 
barrassed, because  of  the  length  and 
unwieldiness  of  their  bodies,  the  shortness 
of  their  limbs,  and  the  sort  of  small, 
false  ribs  which  reach  from  Joint  to  Joint 
of  their  necks,  and  render  lateral  motion 
very  difficult.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
number  of  ribs  and  false  ribs,  they  are 
fhmished  with  others,  for  the  protection 
of  the  belly,  which  do  not  rise  up  to  the 
spine.  The  lower  Jaw  extends  fhrther 
back  tJhan  the  skull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened; 
the  appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to 
the  very  universal  error  of  believing  that 
the  alligator  moves  its  upper  Jaw,  which 
is  incapable  of  moUon,  except  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Under  the  throat  of 
this  animal  arc  two  openings  or  pores, 
the  excretory  ducts  from  glands,  which 
pour  out  a  strong,  musky  fluid,  that  gives 
the  alligator  its  peculiarly  unpleasant 
smell. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the 
males  are  under  the  excitement  of  the 
sexual  propensity,  they  frequently  utter  a 
roar,  which  is  a  very  alarming  sound, 
from  its  harshness  and  reverberation,  re- 
sembling distant  thunder,  especially  where 
numbers  are  at  the  same  time  engaged. 
At  this  period,  frequent  and  terrible  bat- 
tles take  place  between  the  males,  which 
terminate  In  the  discomfiture  and  retreat 
of  one  of  the  parties.  At  this  season,  also, 
an  old  champion  is  seen  to  dart  forth  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  in  a  straight 
line,  at  first  as  swiftly  as  lightning,  grad- 
ually moving  slower  as  he  reaches  the 
center  of  a  lake ;  there  he  stops,  inflates 
himself  by  Inhaling  air  and  water,  which 
makes  a  loud  rattling  in  his  throat  for  a 
moment,  until  he  ejects  it  with  vast  force 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  making  a 
loud  noise,  and  vibrating  his  tail  vigor- 
ously in  the  ahr.     Somethones,  after  thus 


inflating  himself,  with  head  and  tail 
raised  above  the  water,  he  whirls  round 
until  the  waves  are  worked  to  foam,  and 
at  length  retires,  leaving  to  others  an  op- 
portunity of  repeating  similar  exploits, 
which  have  been  compared  to  an  Indian 
warrior  rehearsing  his  acts  of  bravery, 
and  exhibiting  his  strength  by  gesticula- 
tion. 

The  females  make  their  nests  in  a  ca- 
rious manner,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  lagoons,  generally  in  the  marshes^ 
along  which,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
water,  the  nests  are  arranged  somewhat 
like  an  encampment.  They  are  obtuse 
cones,  four  feet  high,  and  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  built  of  mud  and 
grass.  A  floor  of  such  mortar  is  first 
spread  upon  the  ground,  on  which  a  layer 
of  eggs,  having  hard  shells,  and  lai^ger 
than  those  of  a  common  hen,  are  spread. 
Upon  these  another  layer  of  mortar, 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  is  de- 
posited, and  then  another  layer  of  eggs ; 
and  this  is  repeated  nearly  to  the  top. 
From  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  ^^ 
are  found  in  one  nest.  It  is  not  ascer- 
tained whether  each  female  watches  her 
own  nest  exclusively,  or  attends  to  more 
than  her  own  brood.  It  is  unquestion- 
able, however,  that  the  females  keep  near 
the  nests,  and  take  the  young  under  their 
vigilant  care  as  soon  as  tJhey  are  hatched, 
defending  them  with  great  perseverance 
and  courage.  The  young  are  seen  fol- 
lowing the  mother  through  the  water 
like  a  brood  of  chickens  following  a  hen. 
When  basking  in  the  sun  on  shore,  the 
young  are  heard  whining  and  yelping 
about  the  mother,  not  unlike  young  pop- 
pies. In  situations  where  alligators  are 
not  exposed  to  much  disturbance,  the 
nesting-places  appear  to  be  very  much 
frequented,  as  the  grass  and  reeds  are 
beaten  down  for  several  acres  around. 
The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  very 
feeble  and  helpless,  and  are  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey,  soft-shelled  turtles,  etc.,  as 
well  as  by  t^e  male  alligators,  until  they 
grow  old  enough  to  defend  themselves. 
As  the  eggs  are  also  eagerly  sought  by 
vultures  and  other  animals,  the  race 
would  become  speedily  extinct,  but  for 
the  great  fecundity  of  the  females. 
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The  alligator  is  generally  considered 
as  disposed  to  retire  from  man,  but  this 
is  only  to  be  understood  of  alligators 
fi^uenting  rivers  or  waters  where  they 
are  frequently  disturbed,  or  have  learned 
«to  dread  the  injuries  which  man  inflicts. 
Li  situations  where  they  are  seldom  or 
never  interrupted,  they  have  shown  a 
ferocity  and  perseverance  in  attacking  in- 
dividuals in  boats,  of  the  most  alarming 
character ;  endeavoring  to  overrun  them, 
or  rearing  their  heads  from  the  water, 
and  snapping  their  Jaws  in  a  fearfiil  man- 
ner. Bartram,  who  has  made  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  observations  on 
the  alligator  than  any  other  naturalist, 
gives  numerous  instances  of  their  daring 
and  ferocious^  disposition,  and  himself 
very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  on 
several  occasions.  At  present,  alligators, 
though  still  numerous  in  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
veiy  dangerous.  Their  numbers  annually 
decrease,  as  their  haunts  are  intruded  up- 
on by  man,  and  at  no  distant  period  they 
must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extermi- 
nated. 

In  the  winter,  ths  alligators  spend 
great  part  of  their  time  in  deep  holes, 
which  they  make  in  the  marshy  banks  of 
rivers,  etc  They  feed  upon  fish,  various 
reptiles,  or  carrion  flesh  which  is  thrown 
into  the  streams,  and,  though  very  vora- 
cious, are  capable  of  existing  a  long  time 
without  food.  The  barking  of  a  dog,  it 
is  said,  will  at  any  time  cause  them  to 
forsake  their  holes,  and  come  on  shore, 
as  they  prey  upon  any  small  quadruped 
or  domestic  animal  which  comes  within 
their  reach.  They  have  a  very  small 
brain,  and  live  a  long  time  even  after  it 
is  destroyed.  Titian  Peale,  a  naturalist 
distinguUlied  for  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  science,  stated  that  he  destroyed 
the  whole  superior  part  of  the  head  and 
brain  of  a  large  alligator  by  a  ball  from 
his  gun,  in  the  morning  of  a  long  day, 
and,  on  passing  the  same  place  in  the 
evening,  he  found  the  animal  had  crawled 
off.  Following  his  trail  through  the 
marsh  for  a  considerable  distance,  he 
found  him  still  alive,  and,  though  dread- 
fully mangled  about  the  head,  ready  to 
give  battle. 


In  the  economy  of  nature,  alligators 
are  of  very  considerable  importance.. 
They  abound  most  where  fish  and  other 
creatures  are  found  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers. Their  voracity  tends  to  repress  ex- 
uberant increase  in  the  beings  upon 
which  they  feed ;  while  themselves  are 
exposed  to  very  numerous  enemies  in 
early  life,  and  gradually  pass  away,  as 
man  usurps  the  sway  over  their  peculiar 
dominions. 

The  habits  of  this  monster  are  de- 
scribed with  great  accuracy,  and  in  a 
very  amusing  manner,  by  Mr.  Audubon : 
**  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
America,  that  attract  the  traveler  s  eye 
as  he  ascends  through  the  mouths  of  Uie 
mighty  sea-like  river  Mississippi,  is  the 
alligator.  There,  along  the  muddy  shores, 
and  on  the  large  floating  logs,  these  ani- 
mals are  seen  lying  stretched  at  fhll 
length,  basking  and  asleep,  or  crossing 
to  and  fix>  the  stream  in  search  of  food, 
with  the  head  only  out  of  the  water.  It 
is  here  neither  wild  nor  shy ;  nor  is  it 
the  very  dangerous  animal  represented 
by  travelers.  But,  to  give  you  details 
that  probably  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
I  shall  describe  their  more  private  haunts, 
and  relate  what  I  have  experienced  and 
seen  respecting  them  in  their  habits. 

^  In  Louisiana,  all  our  lagoons,  bayous, 
creeks,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  well 
stocked  with  them  ;  they  are  found  wher- 
ever there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  hide  them,  or  to  fUmish  them 
with  food ;  and  they  continue  thus,  in 
great  numbers,  as  high  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas,  river,  extending  east  to 
North  Carolina,  and  as  far  west  as  I 
have  penetrated.  On  the  Red  river,  be- 
fore it  was  navigated  by  steam  vessels, 
they  were  so  abundant  that,  to  see  hun- 
dreds at  a  sight  along  the  shores,  or  on 
the  immense  rafts  of  floating  or  stranded 
timber,  was  quite  a  common  occurrence, 
the  smaller  on  the  backs  of  the  larger, 
groaning  and  uttering  their  bellowing 
noise,  like  thousands  of  irritated  bulls 
about  to  meet  in  fight,  but  all  so  careless 
of  man  that,  unless  shot  at,  or  positively 
disturbed,  they  remain  motionless,  suf- 
fering boats  or  canoes  to  pass  within  a 
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few  yards  of  them,  witlioat  noticing  tliem 
in.  the  least  The  shores  are  yet  tram- 
pled by  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  tracks  are  seen  as  plentifVil  as  those 
of  sheep  in  a  fold.  It  was  on  that  riyer, 
particularly,  thousands  of  the  largest 
size  were  killed,  when  the  mania  of  hay- 
ing shoes,  boots,  or  saddle-seats  made  of 
their  hides,  lasted.  It  had  become  an 
article  of  trade,  and  many  of  the  squat- 
ters and  strolling  Indians  followed  for  a 
time  no  other  business.  The  discoyery 
that  their  skins  are  not  suflSciently  firm 
and  close-grained  to  preyent  water  or 
dampness  long,  put  a  stop  to  their  gen- 
eral destruction,  which  had  already  be- 
come yery  apparent.  The  leather  pre- 
pared from  these  skins  was  handsome 
and  yery  pliant,  exhibiting  all  the  regular 
lozenges  of  the  scales,  and  able  to  re- 
ceiye  the  highest  degree  of  polish  and 
finishing. 

"  The  usual  motion  of  the  alligator, 
when  on  land,  is  slow  and  sluggish ;  it 
IS  a  kind  of  labored  crawling,  performed 
by  moying  alternately  each  leg,  in  the 
manner  of  a  quadruped  when  walking, 
scarce  able  to  keep  up  their  weighty 
bodies  from  dragging  on  the  earth,  and 
ieaying  the  track  of  their  long  tails  on  the 
mud,  as  if  that  of  the  keel  of  a  small 
yessel.  Thus  they  emerge  from  the 
water,  and  go  about  the  shores  and  the 
woods,  or  the  fields,  in  search  of  food,  or 
of  a  different  place  of  abode,  or  one  of 
safety  to  deposit  their  eggs.  If,  at  such 
times,  when  at  all  distant  from  the  water, 
an  enemy  is  peroeiyed  by  them,  they 
droop  and  lie  flat,  with  the  nose  on  the 
ground,  watching  the  intruder's  moye- 
ments  with  their  eyes,  which  are  able  to 
moye  conMderably  round,  without  affect- 
ing the  position  of  the  head.  Should  a 
man  then  apprv>ach  them,  they  do  not  at- 
tempt either  to  make  away  or  attack,  but 
merely  raise  their  body  frofai  the  ground 
for  an  (ustant,  swelling  themselyes,  and 
issuing  a  dull  blowing,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  blacksmith's  bellows.  Not  the  least 
danger  need  be  apprehended ;  then  you 
may  either  kill  them  with  ease,  or  leaye 
them.  But,  to  giye  you  a  better  idea  of 
the  slowness  of  their  moyements  and 
progresB  of  trayels  on  land,  when  aniyed 


at  a  laige  size,  say  twelye  or  fifteen  feet» 
belieye  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  haying 
found  one  in  the  mommg,  fifty  yards 
from  a  lake,  going  to  another  in  sight,  I 
haye  left  him  unmolested,  hunted  through, 
the  surrounding  swamps  all  the  day,  and 
met  the  same  alligator  within  flye  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  spot,  when  returning 
to  my  camp  at  dusk.  On  this  account 
they  usually  trayel  during  the  night,  they 
being  then  less  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
and  haying  a  better  chance  to  surprise  a 
litter  of  pigs,  or  of  land  tortoises,  for 
prey. 

**  The  power  of  the  alligator  is  in  his 
great  strength ;  and  the  chief  means  of 
his  attack  or  defense  is  his  large  tail,  so 
well  oontriyed  by  nature  to  supply  hia 
wants,  or  guard  him  from  danger,  that 
it  reaches,  when  curyed  into  half  a  circle, 
his  enormous  mouth.  Woe  be  to  him 
who  goes  within  the  reach  of  this  tre- 
mendous thrashing  instrument;  for  no 
matter  how  strong  or  muscular — ^if  hu- 
man, he  must  suffer  greatly,  if  he  escapes 
with  life.  The  monster,  as  he  strikes 
with  this,  forces  all  objects  within  the 
circle  toward  his  Jaws,  which,  as  the  tail 
makes  a  motion,  are  opened  to  their  fiiU 
stretch,  thrown  a  little  sideways,  to  le- 
ceiye  the  object,  and,  like  battering-rams, 
to  bruise  it  shockingly  in  a  moment 

*'  The  alligator,  when  after  prey  in  the 
water,  or  at  its  edge,  swims  so  slowly 
toward  it  as  not  to  ruffle  the  water.  It 
approaches  the  object  sideways,  body 
and  head  all  concealed,  till  sure  of  his 
stroke ;  then,  with  a  tremendous  blow, 
as  quick  as  thought,  the  object  is  secured, 
as  I  described  before.** 

This  creature  is  now,  and  long  has 
been  made  to  contribute  its  share  to  the 
commerce  of  the  countiy.  It  is  captured 
by  the  negroes  for  its  hide  and  oiZ,  and 
much  sport  the  lowland  *'  darkies  "  haye 
in  capturing  thehr  legitimate  prey,  in 
whose  pursuit  they  haye  no  opposition. 
The  oil  is  used  largely  for  lubricathig 
purposes,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  Not 
unfrequently  an  alligator  is  made  to  yield 
sixty  pounds  of  oU.  The  hide  is  highly 
yalued,  and  enters  largely  into  the  leather 
trado— some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
expensiye  boots  and  shoes  for  men's  wear 
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being  made  of  the 
akin. 

Id  Mrs.  V  (0101*8 
most  channlng  ro- 
mance  of  Loaid- 
ana  plBDtalloD  life, 
"Haum  Oninea," 
we  liave  a  fine  d«- 
BcriptioQ   of    tblfl 
reptile  commerce. 
It  is  so  diaracler- 
Istlc  that  we  quote 
one  of  its  sceiies, 
Tlie  n^Toes    are 
having    a    night- 
feast  of  pig,  'pOB- 
Bum  and  hot  cake  S 
down  In  a  cypttm  | 
swamp,     by    the  3 
bayon  —  U  being  g 
Christmas  Week,  > 
when    the   slaves  ^ 
naed  to  frolic  to  g 
their  hearts'-  con-  3 
tent.     A  n^ro,  in  ? 
flin,   enters  upon  F 
tlie  scene  of  the 
feast,  clad  In  the 
skin  of  a  huge  alli- 
gator, by  which  he 
succeeds  la  fright- 
ening   the     com- 
pany, to  his  own 
great  amusemenL 
Finally,  when  or- 
der is  restored,  he 
is  made  to  DAirate 
liis  adTentnre  In 
olitainingthat  par- 

UculaT  skin,  which  be  proceeded  to  do  as  interested  In  tb«  deep  intlntiatlon  of  the 
follows :  pbiloHopblc  Conundlbna. 

"  You  see,  darkles,  do  alligator,  which  "  Oh,  look  hefth,  nigga' :  I  can't  gib 
isn't  BO  plenty  as  dey  used  to  was,  is  goin'  yon  sense  any  more' n  de  oberseer  can 
off  like  del^Jios — nobody  knows  wbar" ;  gib  your  head  good  nlgga's  ha'rfwss 
bat  I  believes,"  he  stdd,  with  a  knowing  the  rather  lart  reply,  Cottontop  was 
shake  of  his  very  woolly  head,  "  I  be-     silenced. 

lieves  dar*  is  a  hole  tameieAar'  dat  goes  In  Conundlhas   proceeded  :    "  Wal,    dis 

de  groan',  and  dat  de  altlgatore,  and  In-  yere  old  'nn  wonldn't  clear  out  wld  de 
Jina,  and  deer,  and  'possums  goes  In  and  rest.  He  staid  behind  and  cnm  ashore 
finds  anodd^r  place  belter'n  dis,  'canw  ebery  night  las'  year,  to  sUck  his  noee  in 
dar*  isn't  no  nigga'a  nor  poor  whites  dar'  massa's  groun',  oat  of  caase  be  couldn't 
to  pester  'em.  Daft  my  moat  profonnd  help  It,  I  s'pose.  I  war'  down  in  de 
comprepinton."  swamp  by  de  lower  bayon  on  Sunday, 

"  Yotir  what  T  said  Cottontop,  greatly     yon  see— you  needn't  roll  yoor  eye*  so, 
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ober  dar*,  you  nigg^er  preacher  wid  de 
fiddle — on  Sunday,  jes'  to  see  wbar*  de 
light  cum  from  perhaps,  or  whar'  de  dark 
went  to  ebery  momin',  when  what  should 
I  see  but  dat  alligator  dar*,  trablin'  aroun' 
on  Sunday  like  a  gentleum  wid  a  big 
chaw  of  tobac*  in  his  moufl  By  golly,  I 
struck  out  ob  deqi  woods  and  across  to 
de  house  in  a  hurry,  and  jes'  let  de  boys 
know  it.  So  we  went  back,  and  dar*  he 
war*,  sure  enough.  We  tried  to  head 
him  off,  but  de  smart  old  fox  would  go 
toi^ard  de  bayou  anyhow ;  so  we  kept 
pesterin'  him,  and  makin*  him  snap  his 
tail  like  a  whip,  until  he  had  knocked  de 
bark  all  off  on  it — ^you  see  dai'  it  is  all 
gone.  I  knowed  if  he  got  in  de  water 
he  was  gone  for  good,  so  I  Jes*  got  strad- 
dle his  back.  Tou  know  when  a  nigger 
gits  on  an  alligator's  back,  dat  dey  Jes' 
stops,  and  swells  up  and  blows  like  a 
bull,  dey  gits  $o  mad.  So  de  ole  feller 
stops,  and  de  way  he  stirred  up  de  groun' 
was  a  sin.  De  shadow  of  his  tail  knock- 
ed two  niggers  down,  and  he  struck  out 
his  face  for  anodder  nigga's  heels,  and 
almos'  kotched  'em.  €k)sh  I  dat  nigga' 
wouldn't  been  a  chaw  tobacker  for  de. 
beast  Tou  see  I  was  de  boss  ob  dat 
boat,  'kase  I  was  on  deck — ^yah  I  yah ! 
and  de  critter  couldn't  shake  me  off.  De 
ole  fool  didn't  know  enough  to  lay  down 
an'  roll  ober.  He  got  blowed  all  out  wid 
his  iussin'  roun'  to  get  me  off.  De  boys 
put  out  both  his  eyes  wid  de  pike-spear ; 
den  I  took  de  spear  and  put  it  right  un- 
der his  foreleg  yere,  and  dat  did  de  Job 
for  him.  He  Jes'  lay  right  out  an' 
whined  like  a  dog,  and  den  died.  Dat's 
all." 

"  Who  got  de  ile?"  said  Cottontop. 

"  I  didn't  stop  to  see  dat  dirty  work  T' 
said  the  story-teller,  with  a  kind  of  mock 
dignity.  **  De  boys  dragged  de  beast  up 
to  de  houses,  and  arter  de  skin  war*  off 
T  Jes'  took  it.     Dat's  all." 

*'  Dat  ain't  nuffiin*.  Fs  killed  a  house- 
ful of'  'gators,  I  has,"  said  a  short,  thick- 
Bet,  scrubby-headed  looking  darky,  cele- 
brated chiefly  for  the  quantity  of  pig  he 
could  eat  and  the  big  stories  he  could 
tell.  "  Fs  made  'em  carry  me  across  de 
lagune  many  times.  Ps  got  an  alligator 
bridle  to  ride  'em  wid.     I's  got  an  alli- 


gator skin  at  de  hut  on  rockers,  and 
ebery  one  ob  my  pickaninnies  was  brou^t 
up  in  dat  skin.     Ts  got — ^" 

^  Look-a-heah,  Pluribus,  you  isn't  got 
one  t'ing.  You  isn't  got  a  piece  of  pig 
about  you,  have  you  f "  said  Conundibua. 
The  injured  Pluribus  could  only  be  silent, 
and  in  two  minutes  more  was  fast  asleep 
on  the  greensward,  literally  surfeited  with 
the  pig  he  had  devoured. 

**  I  don't  b'lieve  w'at  dat  nigger  Bay 
about  ridin'  de  alligators  across  de  ba- 
you," said  Cottontop.  "  I  once  heard  tell 
dat  de  mails  on  de  Mississippi  was  car- 
ried up  and  down  by  boys  on  de  alliga- 
tor's back — dat  dey  went  so  fas'  you 
could  only  see  a  streak  through  de  water ; 
but  I  don't  b'Ueve  dat,  nohow,  "kaae  I 
knoto  de  beast  is  de  slowestest  critter  dat 
eber  did  live.  Why,  I'll  tell  you :  once 
I  was  goin'  across  -de  bayous  in  de  ober- 
seer's  skiff,  to  de  ole  rice  plantation. 
Wen  I  got  to  de  bayou,  dar*  was  Jerf 
about  two  hundred  little  alligators  creep- 
in'  aroun',  Jes'  hatred  out  in  de  sand. 
De  ole  alligator  was  out  on  de  mud.  I 
went  ober  to  de  old  place,  staid  dai'  all 
night,  come  back  nex'  day,  and  de  old 
alligator  had  made  only  Jes'  about  twen^ 
rods,  dat's  all.  But,  I  tell  you,  dey  is 
great  in  de  water  I  I  jes'  went  ober  ^er 
holes  in  de  skiff,  and  I  b'lieve  dey  conld 
beat  me  wid  de  best  boat  I  once  took 
ole  massa  and  anodder  gentleum  ober 
to  see  de  ugly  beasts  in  der  holes.  Oh,  de 
Lord !  De  gentleum  was  so  sheered  dat 
we  pulled  ashore,  and  he  got  sick  a-hear- 
in'  'cm  beller,  and  grunt,  and  splash.** 

"  Cottontop,  w'at  you  kill  so  many  al- 
ligators for  ?"  said  one  of  the  listeners 

'*  None  of  your  business  f  said  the  ap- 
parently offended  negro  alligator-mer- 
chant, for  such  he  was ;  and  to  his  hand 
was  the  growing  scarcity  of  "  the  ani- 
mals "  owing  more  than  to  any  other 
cause.  The  fellow  hunted  them  chiefly 
in  the  winter,  with  great  success  pecuniar- 
ily. He  would  travel  around  in  tlie  day- 
time and  discover  where  the  creatui«  had 
buried  Itself  for  the  winter's  torpor.  The 
place  was  always  indicated  by  a  round 
ridge  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Having  marked  the  spot,  he  would  return, 
at  night,  build  his  fire,  open  the  mound. 
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cut  off  the  alligator's  head,  open  and  dis- 
embowel him.  The  &t  of  the  ribs  and 
flesh  he  would  "  try  out "  in  hia  pans, 
and  before  morning  would  return  loaded 
with  skins  and  oil.  The  skins  he  sold 
at  a  good  price,  for  fancy  leather,  and  the 
oil  he  disposed  of  at  a  very  paying  rate, 
for  machinery  lubrication.  In  this  trade 
he  had  amassed  a  snug  sum  of  money, 
and  was,  therefore,  quite  a  "  respectable 
darky" — notwithstanding  the  negroes, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  like  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  procured  his  wealth. 

A  recent  paper  by  an  English  sports- 
man who  had  visited  Louisiana  and  Tex- 
as, gives  us  some  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  his  alligator  experiences,  from  which 
we  quote : 

"  I  was  staying  on  a  visit  once  at  a 
plantation ;  at  the  back  of  the  clearing,  in 
the  forest,  was  a  very  large  lake.  My 
host,  one  very  hot  July  afternoon,  pro- 
posed that  we  should  take  our  rifles,  and 
kill  some  of  the  alligators  with  which  it 
was  known  to  abound.  A  small  skiff 
was  carried  across  from  the  river,  which 
bounded  the  plantation,  and  launched 
upon  the  lake ;  one  negro  was  retained 
to  paddle  the  skiff,  while  we  took  our 
stations  in  the  stem.  Paddling  quietly 
along  by  the  shore,  we  shot  twenty- seven, 
which  exhausted  our  bullets,  and  we  had 
to  return,  though  numbers  were  sunning 
themselves  upon  the  banks ;  but,  among 
all  we  saw,  none,  I  think,  exceeded  twelve 
feet ;  still,  I  have  frequently  killed  them 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  feet  long. 

**  Hogs  fall  frequent  victims  to  them,  as 
the  porkers  seek  the  muddy  margins  of 
these  forest  lakes  and  streams  to  wallow 
in  the  mud,  where  they  are  easily  sur- 
prised and  caught  by  the  alligators. 

**  The  alligators  fl^uently  travel  for 
miles  across  the  forest  or  prairie  from 
one  stream  to  another ;  and  I  have,  in 
my  hunting  excursions,  often  surprised 
them,  when  I  knew  there  was  not  a  drop 
of  wat«r  within  three  miles.  I  found 
one  once  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
a  lake,  sunning  himself  upon  a  high 
white  sandbank.  He  was  about  eleven 
feet  long,  and,  I  think,  was  fast  asleep. 
Taking  my  gun  in  my  left  hand,  and  a 


stout  cedar  bough,  about  as  thick  as  my 
wrist,  in  my  right,  I  got  between  him 
and  the  water.  I  recalled  his  attention 
to  the  cares  and  troubles  of  waking  life 
by  a  poke  on  the  nose.  He  opened  his 
Jaws  a  little  way,  and  hissed  at  me  for 
all  the  world  like  im  old  gander,  and  at 
once  began  to  advance,  not,  I  believe,  to 
attack  me,  but  to  gain  the  water.  Two 
or  three  hearty  thumps  on  his  nose,  how- 
ever, brought  him  to  a  halt,  and  he 
opened  his  great  Jaws,  disclosing  a  very 
formidable  assortment  of  teeth,  and 
brought  them  together  with  a  cla^  that 
sounded  like  two  quoits  suddenly  struck 
against  each  other.  Once,  when  be  open- 
ed  his  mouth,  I  thrust  the  pole  into  it, 
and  he  crushed  the  cedar  into  fragments 
like  matches.  I  was  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  my  experiment  as  to  how  much 
irritation  would  be  sufficient  to  make  him 
act  on  the  oflbnsive,  by  blowing  his  head 
to  pieces  with  my  gun,  for  my  dog  n>ade 
her  appearance.  She  had  been  chasing 
something  in  the  forest,  and  I  was  afraid 
the  alligator  might  injure  her ;  and  poor 
Rose  was  of  too  much  value  to  me  in 
those  wilds  to  risk  any  injury  happening 
to  her. 

'*  Little  negro  children  have  been 
known,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  to 
have  been  caught ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
a  friU-grown  man,  either  white  or  black, 
having  been  killed  by  them. 

"  On  the  San  Jacinto  river  there  was  a 
dog  belonging  to  the  ferryman  in  whom 
familiarity  had  bred  contempt,  as  the 
old  writing-copy  had  it.  He  had  very 
often  been  chased  by  them,  but,  by  bark- 
ing and  showing  a  bold  fh)nt,  he  had 
held  them  at  bay ;  nor  did  he  ever  hesi- 
tate to  cross  the  river. 

'*  Small  alligators  were  often  caught  and 
sold  to  the  captains  of  vessels  tradhig  to 
the  port  of  Galveston,  who»carried  them 
off  to  dispose  of  to  zoological  societies. 

'*  Alligators,  snakes,  Uzards,  scorpions, 
centipedes,  and  •  the  other  reptiles  com- 
mon to  tropical  countries,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  Europeans  to  be  such  dreadful 
neighbors,  are  little  heeded  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  trouble  their  heads  but 
little  about  them.'' 
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FACES  IN  THE  PIRE. 
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MILE  the  shadows  flit  chaogeflilly 
round  the  room, 
On  the  embers  I  idlj  gaze ; 
They  seem  to  picture,  like  ghosts  from 
the  tomb, 
The  fancies  of  bygone  days ! 
Ah,  strange  the  scenes  that  my  memory 
thiin, 
As  they  throng  on  me,  gentle  or  wild  I 
And  the  &ces  that  please  the  old  man 

stm, 

Are  the  same  that  charmed  the  child. 

And  though  my  childhood  so  ikr  off  seems, 

Like  a  tune  one  has  long  forgot, 
Some  fkmt,  sweet  shape,  in  the  land  of 
dreams, 

That  has  been  and  now  is  not ; 
Yet  often,  then,  its  hopes  and  fears, 

Each  object  of  past  desiro. 
Bring  back  to  me  all  its  Joys  and  tears — 

Sweet  pictures  seen  in  the  fire  I 

The  gentle  love  of  a  mother  fisdr. 

Who  watched  o*er  her  in&nt  Joy ; 
And  faces  dear — ^I  can  see  them  ther^— 

Who  have  loved  the  wajrward  boy  I 
And  next  a  scene,  where  a  mother  stands, 

I  view,  by  my  fancy  led, 
With  eyes  tear-dimmed,  and  tight<slasped 
hands. 

Who  weeps  for  a  father  dead. 

Once  more,  again,  I  seem  to  stray 

By  the  classic  IsLs'  wave, 
Unawed,  an  undergraduate  gay. 

By  the  Don,  sedate  and  grave. 
The  forms  are  many  that  crowd  on  me, 

As  I  nt  by  the  flro  alone ; 
Or  grave,  or  gay,  or  sad  to  see, 

But  all  are  forever  gone  I 

Again,  I  see  the  fiUr  young  &ce. 

Who  dazzled  my  youthful  prime ; 
The  sunshine  bright  of  my  bygone  days, 

A  &ce  that  has  known  not  Time. 
And  yet  once  more,  in  her  sunny  glance, 

My  old,  old  self  grows  bright. 
As  I  thread  the  maze  of  the  Joyous  dance, 

With  heart  and  footsteps  light  I 

But  now  the  fire  bums  pale  and  wan. 
And  the  fight  is  lost  in  gloom. 

And  I  stand,  an  older  and  sadder  man, 
Alone  in  a  darkened  room  I 
Vox*  L— 28. 


Alone  I  alone !  on  a  dear,  dead  brow. 
My  speechless  lips  are  pressed  I 

'Tis  hard  to  think,  as  I  see  it  now. 
That  the  wisdom  of  heaven  is  best  t 

Again  let  the  firelight  merrily  shine, 

Let  the  blaze  be  bright  and  free ; 
I  see  her  again,  sweet  child  of  mine— 

My  Kate,  you  are  Mr  to  see  I 
Methlnks  I  can  hear  the  deep,  rich  bells, 

As  they  sing  their  song  of  pride  1 
Ay,  proudly  their  music  floats  and  swells. 

For  they  ring  my  child  a  bride  I 

And  next  two  cherub  forms  are  near. 

With  tresses  of  floating  gold. 
And  half  in  mirth,  and  half  in  fear, 

They  gaze  at  then-  grandsiro  old. 
Gaze  on,  bright  eyes  1  but  they  soon  de- 
part, 

And  the  feeble  flames  expire ; 
My  darlings,  you  gladden  the  old  mantis 
heart. 

With  your  fiices,  seen  in  the  fire. 


THE  REALIZED  IDEAL. 

TECB  sweetest  things  of  life  are  realized 
ideals,  and  of  such  a  one  I  now  pro- 
pose to  write.  I  am  going  back  into  the- 
past  again,  before  the  shadows  wholly 
close,  to  trace  out  the  one  realized  ideal, 
which  has  so  transfigured  my  life  that 
I  know  death  will  be  robbed  of  much  of 
its  revelation  of  glory. 

I  am  an  old  man.  The  mists  of  four- 
score years  have  drawn  a  vail  between 
me  and  many  of  the  scenes  of  my  early 
life.  The  dull  earth-noises  have  rilenced 
many  echoes,  and  the  footfklls  of  time  have 
beaten  my  path  so  hard  that  later  events 
have  left  but  little  track.  But  I  remem- 
ber some  things  vividly.  I  can  see  now 
some  dear  fieu^es  that  haunted  my  boy- 
hood ;  and  the  sounds  that  seemed  not 
sounds,  but  emotions,  I  hear  stilL  From 
the  bights  of  my  age  I  can  trace  the 
stream  of  my  life  back  to  near  its 
souroe,  and  though  in  places  it  is  nearly 
lost,  yet  even  there  I  can  catch  the 
white  gleam  of  the  waters  beneath  the 
darkness.  Nothing  worth  remembering 
is  ever  wholly  lost 

In  my  childhood  and  early  youth  I 
was  a  dreamer;  later, an  idealist    The 
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first  fifteen  yean  of  my  life  were  passed 
in  a  still  valley,  between  the  mountains, 
whose  sunmiits  seemed  to  go  up  into  the 
sky  and  among  the  clouds,  and  passing 
the  limit  of  earthly  shapes,  melt  into  the 
shifting  forms  of  heavenly  mountains.  I 
remember  with  what  awe  I  used  to  listen 
to  the  great  echoes  that  bounded  from 
the  steep  woods  on  the  east  to  the  slop- 
ing pastures  on  the  west,  and  came  back 
lower  and  lower,  as  if  they  had  been 
touched  to  gentleness  on  the  calm  bosom 
of  those  western  hills.  I  thought  they 
loved  to  rest  there,  for  they  all  went 
there  at  last,  and  never  came  back ;  and 
day  by  day  the  slopes  grew  more  lovely 
for  the  silent  music  which  they  held. 

I  ascribed  to  all  beautiful  inanimate 
things  a  sentient  existence.  The  seasons 
came  and  went  with  a  human  Joy.  The 
autumn  skies  bent  over  the  earth  with  a 
throbbing  heart,  as  if  they  loved  it  The 
trees  were  fiery  martyrs  when  they  died, 
or  happy  saints,  laying  down  their  gar- 
ments of  gold  for  the  unutterable  white- 
ness of  the  robes  that  awaited  them. 
Large  and  distant  objects  were  especially 
instinct  with  life ;  and  for  this  I  loved 
the  white  billows  of  an  orchard  in  bloom 
better  than  a  garden  of  delicate,  odorous 
flowers.  Not  that  all  small  things  had 
an  essential  littleness.  The  murmur  of 
a  seaHshell  and  the  calyx  of  an  Egyptian 
lily  were  as  immeasurable  as  the  unfath- 
omed  ocean  and  the  eternal  river.  All 
beautifhl  things  of  nature  had  an  inner 
beauty  which  I  loved  with  a  passionate 
love  that  amounted  to  idolatry.  I  trem- 
bled at  the  sound  of  some  men's  words, 
whose  meaning  I  did  not  understand. 
Music  awakened  sensations  which  I  have 
no  words  to  describe. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  my  life 
I  was  troubled  with  fearful  dreams.  I 
remember  that  my  father  used  to  take  me 
out  of  bed,  cold  and  shuddering,  and 
cany  me  up  and  down  the  room  with 
my  damp  cheek  lying  on  his  warm  face, 
and  tell  me  that  my  dreams  were  not 
true,  till  I  became  calm  again.  As  I 
grew  older  these  things  passed  away. 

My  fiirther  was  a  silent,  disappointed 
man,  whose  dim  ideals  of  life  were  all 
imrealhsed.    I  was  his  only  son,  and  the 


only  pbject  he  ever  loved.  Ab  I  worked 
in  the  fields  with  the  silent  man,  the  aw- 
ful beauty  of  nature  sunk  deep  into  my 
heart,  and  awoke  haunting  ideals  of  pas- 
sion and  pain  and  Joy  which  made  my 
life  restless  and  shadowy,  but  at  last,  real- 
ized in  a  perfect  revelation,  have  made 
it  calm  and  glorified. 

Our  life  ideals  are  all  within  ub  ;  and, 
if  ever  realized,  they  must  come  out 
from  us.  The  life  within  me  demanded 
a  life  without,  and  found  it,  or  created 
it,  for  the  passion  of  nature  is  the  heart 
of  man.  The  ideals  never  can  be  real- 
ized as  such,  but  they  can  be  translated 
through  other  ideals.  I  never  realized 
the  voice  that  echoed  across  the  valley 
and  was  lost  on  the  western  slopes.  No 
personality  ever  clothed  the  spirit  of  the 
seasons ;  but  it  has  had  a  clear  transla- 
tion. As  I  learned  to  look  into  myself^ 
and  submit  my  emotions  to  the  analysis 
of  my  intelligence,  and  ask  why  they 
rose  and  whither  they  tended,  there  came 
an  undefined  consciousness  that  these 
ideals  were  but  the  lights  and  shadows 
playing  on  the  surface  of  a  more  perfect 
ideal  that  lay  within  me,  like  an  un- 
awakened  sea.  What  this  was  I  knew 
not,  for  this  consciousness  shifted  so  dlnir 
ly  around  the  outskirts  of  my  intelligence 
that  I  was  unable  to  grasp  it  and  give  it 
the  form  of  a  thought  So  my  lifi? 
seemed  only  a  hard,  dry  road  of  son- 
burnt  toil,  while  really  it  was  a  vista  or 
dreams,  opening  through  darkness  into 
glory. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen  yean  old, 
there  came  one  morning,  Just  as  my  sleep 
was  broken,  a  revelation  of  my  life  ideal 
I  did  not  dream — ^I  saw  all  my  yearnings 
for  an  imknown  good  crsrstallize  to  attri- 
butes, and  those  attributes  to  a  form 
which  stood  before  me,  the  result  and 
complement  of  my  spiritual  selfl  It  was 
a  creation  out  of  me  of  what  was  neoes- 
saiy  to  me.  It  came  as  a  revelation  to 
conception,  dear,  harmonious  and  pei^ 
feet,  like  what  we  feel  we  shall  experi- 
ence when  the  light  of  another  existence 
opens  upon  us.  I  can  not  submit  the 
appearance  to  the  analyris  of  thought 
sufficient  to  describe  it,  for  I  saw  with  a 
new  and  transcendent  fiicul^  then,  end 
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have  only  the  old  feeble  language  now ; 
but  I  awoke  in  an  instant  to  a  foil  con- 
Bcioosness  of  how,  if  ever,  my  life  ideal 
would  be  realized. 

Not  long  afterward  I  left  home,  and 
began  the  real  battle  of  life.  I  chose  a 
laborionB  profession,  and  through  the 
period  of  Belf-«ustained  exertion  to  pre- 
pare and  establish  myself,  such  thick 
darkness  gathered  around  me  that  my 
memory  scarcely  can  penetrate  it  I 
only  remember  that  I  knew  I  must 
achieve  outward  success,  and  my  will 
did  not  fsM  1  hare  lost  the  identity  of 
myself  during  that  period  in  which  I 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  fiiir  measure  of 
worldly  success.  In  the  dark  and  ter- 
rible fight  I  won ;  (hat  is  all  I  know  of 
it 

But  I  remember  that  I  had  some  half 
realities  of  my  ideal,  or  rather,  thought  I 
saw  possibilities  of  its  reality,  and  tried 
to  control  them,  but  without  success.  I 
knew  afterward  that  what  then  seemed 
capable  of  reality  nerer  could  have  been 
such.  But  as  each  seeming  possibility 
passed,  and  I  knew  not  that  it  was  only 
seeming,  an  intense  bitterness  and  sense 
of  disappointment  took  possession  of 
me.  I  asked  myself  when  should  I  ob- 
tain what  was  necessary  to  the  com- 

m 

pletion  of  my  life,  and  the  past  and 
present  made  answer  for  the  ftiture — 
•*  never." 

I  knew  the  answer  was  fklse;  for 
though  I  had  lost  my  faith  in  life  and 
time,  and  the  strength  of  human  will 
and  endeavor,  I  held  fiist  my  trust  in 
God,  and  I  knew  what  was  necessary 
would  be  given  me.  But  with  all  my 
conscious  capabill^  of  happuiess,  and 
all  the  strength  of  my  nature  going  fbrth 
in  wild  demand  for  the  good  that  should 
be  mine,  but  to  come  back  paralyzed 
with  vain  eflbrt,  it  was  hard  to  wait  So 
passed  the  unvalued  and  almost  unre- 
membered  years. 

In  the  strength  of  my  manhood  I 
loved  the  child-lady,  Lilian.  I  call  her 
child,  for,  of  all  the  experiences  of  in- 
ner life  she  was  as  unconscious  as  a 
chfld;  but  in  clear  perception  of  out- 
ward meanings  she  was  a  perfect  woman. 
Beared  with  the  tenderest  care,  the  sole 


idol  of  a  perfect  household,  endowed 
with  rare  mental  gifts  and  wonderftil 
personal  beauty,  she  had  reached  the 
age  of  early  womanhood,  the  happiest, 
wisest,  rarest,  loveliest  woman  that  ever 
realized  an  idealises  dream  of  perfec- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  describe  her 
as  she  was,  for  her  form  and  features 
were  but  types  of  qualities  which  were 
themselves  only  manifestations  of  inner 
or  more  subtle  bases  of  character.  It 
will  be  said  that  she  was  transfigured 
through  my  idealism,  and  in  reality  may 
have  been  very  different  from  what  I  saw 
her;  but  I  had  seen  too  much  to  be  de- 
ceived by  a  mere  resemblance.  She  was 
the  reality  of  my  ideal.  I  know  it ;  and 
as  I  draw  nearer  the  awfiil  light  beyond 
the  shadow,  where  all  true  ideals  will  be 
wholly  revealed,  and  I  shall  see  her,  for 
the  first  time,  **face  to  face/'  I  know 
that  I  shall  see  her  as  I  saw  her  here. 

In  person  she  was  smaller  than  most 
women,  though  her  figure  never  convey- 
ed the  idea  of  littleness.  It  had  that 
unity  and  completeness  which  are  the 
index  of  high  physical  capability.  Tall 
and  imperious  beauties  seemed  incom- 
plete and  insignificant  beside  her.  She 
moved  with  an  unconscious,  irrepressible 
elasticity  and  gayety,  yet  at  times  with 
all  the  directness  of  distinct  impulses 
that  admitted  no  wavering  of  purpose, 
and  at  other  times  with  a  flowing  grace, 
running  into  wave-like  undulations  as  if 
her  will  played  lightly  with  its  security 
of  strength.  She  was  childlike  without 
its  hints  of  weakness,  and  beautiftil  as  a 
vision.  A  perfect  blonde,  with  no  nega- 
tive tints  and  indistinct  outlines,  her 
fiu»  was  as  clear-cut  as  a  pearl  cameo, 
and  held  the  light,  not  on  its  surfkce,  but 
beneath  it,  as  if  it  shone  firom  within. 
The  effect  was  like  what  might  be  pro- 
duced if  a  coal  of  fire  were  placed  with- 
in a  translucent  marble  face,  hollowed 
thin  where  the  color  should  strike  through, 
and  left  thicker  where  the  light  should 
only  warm,  but  not  mar  the  perfect  white^ 
ness.  Renowned  sculptors,  looking  with 
deep  eyes  through  materhd  things  for 
ideals  of  spirit  beau^,  came  fh>m  a&r  to 
ask  permission  to  copy  the  expression  <^ 
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ber  perfect  ftce ;  bat,  awed  by  her  inno- 
cenoe,  and  fearing  that  they  should 
awake  her  to  a  fatal  knowledge  of  her 
beauty,  dared  not  tell  her  their  poipoBe, 
but  invented  little  pretexts  to  get  her  to 
look  this  way  and  that,  until  they  obtained 
the  expression  which  they  sought ;  and 
then  went  away  to  carre  it  in  marble ; 
and  many  who  never  had  heard  of  the 
child-lady,  Lilian,  grew  holier  and  hap- 
pier as  they  looked  upon  the  sculptured 
features;  and  the  far-off  world  was 
brighter  and  better  that  she  had  lived. 
Her  beauty  was  a  perfect  ideal :  the  real- 
ity a  rich  and  lovely  q>irit  all  uncon- 
scious of  itself — the  reflection,  as  on  a 
sunny  sea,  of  unvalued  gems  and  delicate- 
veined  flowers  deep  in  the  purity  and  still- 
ness below. 

I  may  not  tell  how  I  loved  her,  for  it 
passed  the  power  of  words.  The  reve- 
lation of  my  love  startled  her  at  flrst,  for 
she  was  unconscious  of  its  meaning ;  but, 
as  I  drew  near  to  her  and  uttered. calm 
words  that  could  not  quite  quite  conceal 
their  passionate  undertone,  her  blue  eyes 
grew  deep  and  d|trk  ttom  the  lights  that 
were  rising  below  their  depths,  as  if 
some  new  and  fearAil  glory  approached 
the  horizon  of  her  life.  So  have  I  seen 
the  blue  heavens  arching  a  great  city 
deepen  and  darken  as  the  innumerable 
lights  were  lit  below. 

All  she  could  answer  was  words  of 
trust,  not  love,  and  peradventure  for  the 
future ;  and  then  she  spoke  of  the  peifect 
happiness  of  her  past  .life,  and  fearfully 
of  the  half-revelation  which  my  declar- 
ation brought  of  another  and  &r  differ- 
ent experience. 

But  I  was  satisfied.  I  knew  something 
of  that  progress  fix>m  the  tried  to  the  un- 
tried— from  the  outward  and  material  to 
the  inward  and  ideal — ^which  eveiy  hu- 
man soul  must  make,  or  leave  the  de- 
mands of  its  nature  forever  unsatisfied. 
I  saw  that  what  was  to  her  mysterious 
and  fearfhl  was  but  the  first  dawning  of 
a  conscious  existence,  which  would  yet 
open  to  a  deaj  day,  rich  with  light  and 
life,  and  only  shadowed,  if  at  all,  by 
clouds  with  golden  firinges,  bearing  wit- 
ness of  the  steadfast  sun.    So  we  parted. 

Her  first  letters  were  almost  entirely 


of  this  new  life,  and  her  doubts  of  its 
ality.  What  if  it  should  prove  a  mag- 
netic dream,  firom  which  she  should 
awaken  too  late?  Shadows  of  unseen 
perils  flitted  around  her.  Her  past  life 
had  been  so  unspeakably  happy,  and  the 
future  which  I  presented  was  so  untried 
and  fateful,  that  she  wished  these  revela- 
tions had  never  been.  She  wrote  me  at 
last  that  she  had  turned  f3rom  the  doubt- 
ful prospect  of  the  fhture  to  the  security 
of  her  former  happiness.  I  saw  her 
quickly;  but  it  was  too  late.  At  mj 
presence  a  flush  of  unspeakable  exalta- 
tion lighted  up  her  wondrous  beau^; 
but  the  impulse  mastered  her  will  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  was  the 
sunny  child  again.  She  told  me  that  the 
hopes  which  I  had  entertained  must  be 
given  up.  I  tried  every  means  to  shake 
her  resolution,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  prevent  a  glorious  sonseik 
cloud  from  dissolving  from  my  sight. 

The  reality  was  lost  All  the  pefwrn- 
ality  which  had  been  given  to  my  haunt- 
ing ideal  melted  away  into  a  glorious 
picture,  though  yet  retaining  in  its  eyea 
a  mysterious  presage  of  another  life— « 
life  and  reality  so  fiur  withdrawn  that  It 
seemed  to  stand  beyond  the  limits  of 
earthly  existence.  I  had  prcMnised  her 
that  I  would  not  love  her  long  as  I  had 
loved  her ;  and,  with  the  strength  of  a 
man's  will,  I  kept  the  promise.  I  only- 
loved  her  with  the  creation  of  my  heart 
and  brain.  But,  the  deep  yearning  for 
the  reality  of  such  a  creation  remained, 
and  this  one  near  approach  to  really, 
and  hopeless  receding,  gave  significance 
to  the  mysterious  presage,  and  a  dearer 
tone  to  the  voice  whose  echo,  f3rom  the 
Umit  of  time,  was — ''  never.*' 

This  inward  trouble  had  little  elfeot 
on  my  outward  life.  I  attended  to  the 
duties  of  my  profession  with  care,  and 
the  worid  saw  me  pro^)erous  and  con- 
tented. I  devoted  my  leisure  to  studj^ 
and  plunged  into  some  of  the  piofiNmd- 
est  mysteries  of  human  knowledge.  Sub- 
jects which  before  had  baiSed  my  oom- 
prehension^  then  agesned  dearly  upon 
me.  The  vain  questioning  of  the  old 
philosophers  in  the  search  of  the  real  by 
the  light  of  the  ideal,  and  the  sabtle 
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analyBifl  of  the  later  thinkers,  substitut- 
ing  ideas  for  matter  in  the  eyolation  of 
troth,  had  a  new  meaning  to  me.  What 
before  had  been  shadowj  allegoiy,  then 
became  Ulaminated  forms.  The  alche- 
mists, through  long  ages  seeking,  with  for- 
bidden  rites  amid  darkness  and  fire,  resnits 
which  only  existed  in  their  own  imagin- 
ations; the  Qreek  idealists,  with  thdr 
ontward  quest  for  inward  meanings,  and 
the  Gierman  mystics,  with  their  inward 
quest  for  outward  meanings,  became 
types  of  the  unirersal  man  in  his  restless 
endeavor  and  incomplete  results,  or  total 
fiiilures  which  are  heralds  of  ultimate 
triumphs. 

Most  of  all,  I  was  interested  in  tracing 
the  researches  of  subtle  minds  in  the  ob- 
scure and  doubtfhl  regions  where  mate- 
rial and  immaterial  things  seem  to  meet 
I  saw  the  boundary  recede  as  inyestiga- 
tions  were  pushed  forward,  without  any 
prospect  of  its  reaching  a  point  beyond 
which  it  could  not  go,  and  at  the  same 
time  overflowed  from  the  other  side  till 
the  most  common  material  things  were 
permeftted  and  moved  by  spiritual  forces. 

One  afternoon,  toward  dark,  I  had 
been  reading  an  obscure  work,  detailing 
accounts  of  experiments  in  the  subtler 
fluids,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  fiud  the 
line  between  the  concrete  and  the  ab- 
stract, and,  passing  beyond,  to  master 
the  forms  and  forces  and  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world.  Motives  seemed  to  be 
the  measure  of  success.  The  experi- 
ments which  were  the  result  of  intellec- 
tual impulses  palpably  failed,  while  great 
heart-impulses  strengthened  hand  and 
brain,  till  sometimes  they  seemed  to  suc- 
ceed. Toward  the  close  of  the  book  I 
found  the  following  strange  account : 

'*  A  philosopher  loved  a  lady  with  a 
wondrous  love,  and  lost  her,  seemingly, 
by  death.  She  was  not  wholly  lost,  for 
he  held  her  ideal  in  his  heart ;  but  it  re- 
tamed  his  look  with  such  appealing 
pathos,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  living  spirit,  yet  clothed  in  the 
essence  of  bodily  form,  and  capable  of 
reftssuming  its  material  manifestations. 
Why  might  he  not,  by  the  radiations  of 
his  will,  project  the  life  and  form  which 
he  held  in  his  spirit!    He  bent  the' 


whole  enei^gy  of  his  will  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  With  deepest 
study  he  prepared  the  most  sensitive 
bases  on  which  to  project  his  ideal ;  but 
they  foiled  to  hold  it,  and  it  returned  to 
him  again  and  again  with  more  despair- 
ing pathos  in  its  eyes,  whUe  he  grew  old 
and  gray  before  his  time,  as  if  the  All- 
Merciihl  hastened  the  lifting  of  the  vail, 
that  his  ideal  might  become  an  eternal 
reality.  The  wild  life  of  his  heart  over- 
flowed his  brain,  and  he  grew  mad ;  and 
then  his  madness  passed,  and  left  his 
intellect  dear  and  condensed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  purpose,  but  blank  to  every 
thing  else.  In  this  rapt  state  he  made 
discoveries  that  will  yet  gladden  the 
world  in  the  preservation  of  the  images 
of  beloved  forms  fast  vanishing  from 
tear-dimmed  eyes.  Bodily  disease  and 
weakness  seized  upon  him,  but  it  only 
increased  his  eager  haste  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  He  worked 
night  and  day  in  a  darkened  room,  chill 
with  the  death-cold  that  was  creeping 
through  his  frame,  but  sustained  by  the 
fever  that  burned  within  his  heart 

"  One  night,  his  work  seemed  almost 
done.  He  had  prepared  a  canvas  which 
was  to  seize  and  hold  the  projected  life 
of  his  ideal  He  kept  back  the  impulse 
of  his  will  during  the  completion  of  the 
work,  lest  going  forth  too  soon,  it  should 
be  fixed  on  an  imperfect  base  into  an 
imperfect  life.  While  the  last  prepara- 
tions were  being  made,  he  vailed  the  can- 
vas to  guard  against  this. danger.  Then 
he  sat  down  before  it  in  the  darkness,  to 
gather  up  the  energies  of  his  will,  not 
noticing  that  the  vail  had  slid  off  and 
fallal  on  the  floor.  Out  from  his  spirit 
came  the  beloved  ideal  life  in  perfect 
form.  A  blue,  flame-like  outline  fell 
upon  the  canvas.  The  lines  closed  to- 
gether and  darkened  in  an  instant  He 
sprung  forward  to  the  vanishing  form, 
and  she,  the  reality  of  his  ideal,  was 
folded  in  his  arms. 

**  The  next  day  he  was  found  dead  on 
the  floor,  before  a  prepared  canvas,  from 
which  the  shape  of  a  human  form  seemed 
to  have  been  burnt  out** 

This  daring  story  moved  me  deeply. 
IQght  not  my  ideal  possess  something 
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of  life  that  could  be  so  intensified  as  to 
assume  living  shape  and  be  reality  in- 
deed ?  Was  it  not  part  of  the  life  that 
now  dwelt  in  mortal  form  f  and  could 
it  and  that  life  be  merged  into  one  before 
the  last  had  left  its  bodily  form  foreyer  ? 
As  I  thought,  there  came  a  darkness  over 
me,  and  through  it  a  voice  cried :  "  Come 
quickly  P'  Then  all  outward  sense  was 
lost. 

When  I  returned  to  consciousness  of 
material  things,  I  was  standing  by  a  cof- 
fin, in  which  lay  the  lady  Lilian,  clad  in 
the  white  garments  of  the  grave.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  but  a  fiush  of  life  came 
and  went  upon  her  face.  No  time  was 
lost  in  administering  restoratives,  and  in 
an  hour  she  was  sleeping  softly  as  a 
weary  child.  Her  lecovery  was  rapid, 
and  in  a  month  she  was  perfectly  well. 

One  history  of  the  time  from  the  mo- 
ment I  heard  the  cry  to  when  I  found 
myself  standing  by  the  coflBn,  is  quickly 
told. 

Lilian  had  been  taken  with  sudden 
illness,  followed  by  apparent  death  in  a 
few  hours.  She  was  lying  in  the  coffin 
when  my  unexpected  arrival  was  an- 
nounced, for  I  lived  in  a  distant  city.  I 
asked  to  see  her,  and  was  shown  into  the 
room  where  she  lay.  I  knelt  down  to 
kiss  the  marble  face  of  my  lost  ideal 
love,  and  at  the  touch  of  my  lips  she 
showed  signs  of  life.   The  rest  I  have  told. 

The  other  history  of  the  spirit  meeting 
I  have  never  told. 

My  ideal  was  realized.  Lilian  has 
been  mine  now  for  more  than  forty  years. 
I  have  loved  her  with  unutterable  affec- 
tion, which  has  not  abated  as  the  perfect 
beauty  has  faded  from  her  &ce  and  form, 
for  she  has  grown  lovely  with  the  higher 
beauty  of  the  spirit  She  knows  what  I 
know  of  that  time  of  trance,  but  she  has 
uttered  no  word  which  might  reveal  to 
the  living  the  approaches  to  the  regions 
of  the  dead.  When  we  together  pass 
the  gate,  which  may  be  seen  but  never 
told,  which  does  not  open  always  when 
approached,  but  whidi,  once  passed, 
never  can  be  repassed,  then  we  shall 
tell  each  other  the  history  of  that  time. 

She  sits  beside  me  now,  as  with  trem- 
bling hand  I  write  these  last  words  of 


the  history  of  my  realized  ideal ;  and 
her  look  and  voice  assure  me  of  the  rich 
results  of  her  life.  And  she  has  told 
me  many  times  of  the  fullness  of  her  cop 
of  happiness.  We  have  known  life's 
common  sorrows,  but,  compared  with  its 
Joys,  they  have  been  like  shadows  of 
thin  clouds  in  a  world  of  sunlighL 
Through  this  ideal  I  have  realized  m«ny 
others,  for  the  ideals  of  the  intellect  wait 
upon  the  ideals  of  the  heart.  My  deep 
inward  content  has  made  my  hands 
strong  for  the  life  work,  and  I  know  that 
I  have  done  it  welL 

We  are  going  together  soon,  Lilian 
and  I,  without  regret  and  without  fear, 
into  the  dark  valley  again,  but  this  time 
not  to  return,  knowing  that  the  Hand 
that  hath  led  us  by  such  strange  and 
pleasant  ways  will  guide  us  safely  past 
the  gate  to  that  home  which,  for  its 
higher  love,  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Heaven. 


THE  PEARL  FISHERIEa 
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:W  JERSEY,  a  few  years  since,  was 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement  Sovne 
inquisitive  explorer  wading  up  and  down 
one  of  the  little  streams  which  cut  its 
coast,  discovered  a  clam  firom  whose  un- 
willing mouth  he  forced  a  pearl — a  clear, 
pure  pearl,  for  which  Tiffany  eagerly  of- 
fered three  hundred  dollars.  And  forth- 
with a  fever  followed — ^to  allay  which,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  took  to  walk- 
ing, in  bare  feet,  up  and  down  the  muddy 
beds  of  the  water-courses,  each  seeking 
for  the  *  pearl  of  great  price  r  Hundreds 
of  such  were  found,  vaiying  in  value  from 
a  few  shillings  to  seven  hundred  dollars* 
— ^the  highest  price  paid,  I  think,  for  any 
smgle  **  Jersey  Jewel."     The  search  was 

*  Mj  readers  need  not  expreM  snrprlae  at  tbla 
price.  It  is  but  a  mere  pittaoce  compared  wlUi 
thevalne  of  pearls  found  in  the  ea»t.  It  may  he 
rementioned  that  Julius  Cesar  presented  Serruia, 
the  mother  of  Marcns  Bmtns,  with  a  pearl  woitli 
iM8,417 10s  ((980,000) ;  and  Cleopatra,  at  a  feast 
with  Antonj,  drank  one  dissolved  in  rinesar  oC 
the  Talne  of  £80,7W8s4d  ($400,000).  Thej  won 
them  in  jrreat  profasfon,  not  only  in  the  ear*  and 
on  the  lingers,  head,  and  neck,  ont  stmnf  o^rvr 
the  whole  body ;  and  the  men  as  well  as  the  ladies 
were  thus  adorned. '  The  principal  flaberiea  of 
the  Romans  were  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Golf  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  pearls  from  the 
former  places  belnff  the  most  highly  Tabled,  wm 
superior  in  slxe  and  laster. 
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80  thorough  that  a  few  months  serred  to 
exhaust  the  supply,  and  no  one  now 
thhiks  of  exposing  Uieir  persons  and  their 
health  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  bivalve, 
whose  carbonate  of  lime  secretion  was  so 
prized  by  the  "  weaker  sex."  In  this  re- 
spect the  Jersey  *'  fishery*'  was  like  most 
other  pearl  beds,  giving  out  when  promis- 
ing most.  Ceylon  alone  holds  out :  the 
careful  planting  of  the  pearl  oyster  and 
its  preservation  for  four  years'  growth,  do- 
ing much  toward  preserving  a  perpetu- 
ity of  the  crop. 

The  ancient  fisheries  in  the  Red  Sea 
are  now  dther  exhausted  or  neglected ; 
and  cities  of  the  greatest  celebrity  have 
in  consequence  sunk  into  insignificance 
or  total  ruin.  Dahalac  was  the  chief 
port  of  the  pearl  trade  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Sunkem  on  the 
north ;  and,  under  the  Ptolomies,  or  even 
long  after,  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  these 
were  islaq^s  whose  merchants  were  prin- 
ces ;  but  their  affluence  and  glory  have 
^ong  since  departed,  and  they  are  now 
thinly  inhabited  by  a  race  of  miserable 
fishermen.  The  discoveries  of  the  West- 
em  World  did  much  toward  breaking  up 
the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  East  The  Span- 
iards, on  landing,  at  once  were  amazed 
to  find  the  savages  of  the  islands  decked 
with  pearl  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  and 
among  the  civilized  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  they  saw  pearls  of  a  beantifhl  form, 
AS  eagerly  sought  after  as  in  Europe.  The 
hint  was  taken ;  the  stations  of  the  oysters 
were  sou^t  out,  and  cities  rose  into  splen- 
dor and  affluence  in  their  vicinity — all 
supported  by  the  profits  of  these  sea-bom 
gems.  The  first  dty  which  owed  its  rise 
to  this  cause  was  New  Cadiz,  in  the  little 
island  of  Cubagna ;  and  the  writers  of 
that  period  discourse  eloquently  of  the 
riches  of  the  first  planters,  and  the  luxu- 
ly  they  displayed ;  but  now  not  a  wsttge 
^  the  eUy  remainSj  and  downs  of  shifting 
sand  cover  the  desolate  island.  The  same 
&te  soon  overtook  the  other  cities ;  for, 
fh)m  various  causes,  and  particularly  from 
the  never-ceasing  destraction  of  the  Jfel&- 
offriruB,  the  banks  became  exhausted,  and, 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  traffic  in  pearls  dwindled  into  insig- 
nillcanoe. 


At  present,  Spanish  America  fhmishes 
no  other  pearls  for  trade  than  those  fix)m 
the  Gulf  of  Panama  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  The  bulk  of  them, 
as  formerly  mentioned,  are  procured  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  firom  the 
Bay  of  Condatchy,  in  Ceylon,  the  Tap- 
robane  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  to  the  Condatchy  coast  I  propose 
to  take  my  reader,  and  to  give  him  or 
her  the  whole  story  of  the  gathering  of 
the  precious  stone  (?)  which  now  forms 
one  of  the  most  valued  portions  of  eveiy 
well  chosen  case  or  trousseau. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1869, 
I  found  myself  in  the  streets  of  Colom- 
bo, in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  How  I 
came  there  need  not  concern  the  reader 
at  present,  though  I  may  say  that  ill- 
usage  drove  me  to  leave  my  ship,  with- 
out receiving  the  money  due  to  me  for 
wages. 

The  fear  of  being  again  put  under  the 
command  of  those  I  disliked,  prevented 
me  from  visiting  that  part  of  the  town 
where  the  principal  European  residents 
of  the  place  were  dwelling,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
city  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  of  the  Pet- 
tah  or  native  quarter  of  Colombo. 

The  Pettah  presented  a  fine  school  for 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent races  found  in  the  East ;  for  it  then 
contained  a  population  of  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  souls,  including  Malays, 
Moors,  Lentoos,  Parsees,  and  native  Cin- 
gftlese. 

Among  these  people,  all  very  busy  in 
accomplishing  but  little,  I  was  trying  to 
live  on  nothing  per  diem.  During  the 
day,  I  would  wander  about  the  city,  and 
occasionally  give  its  inhabitants  a  lesson 
in  economy,  by  oonsumhig  a  pineapple, 
shaddock,  or  mango,  that  had  been  re- 
jected by  others. 

In  the  evening,  I  would  walk  out  of 
town,  where,  undisturbed  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, I  could  find  a  night's  lodging  in 
some  cinnamon  garden,  or  grove  of  cash- 
ew-nut trees.  A  man  who  lives  in  Cey- 
lon must  be  industrious,  and  I  Acom- 
moid  the  place  as  a  residence  for  any 
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one  who  is  ooiutitutionallj  indolent,  and 
wishes  relief  firom  the  infiimity.  Day 
and  night,  existence  demands  a  constant 
war&re  against  myxiads  of  sand-flies, 
and  other  annoyances,  small  in  form,  bat 
great  in  the  effect  of  disturbing  repose. 

My  occupation  of  the  cinnamon-gar- 
dens for  a  lodging  was  opposed  by  huge 
beetles,  that  often  seemed  trying  to  break 
their  own  heads,  or  mine,  by  dashing 
themdelves  against  me.  Large  spiders 
seemed  trying  to  catch,  or  rather  bind 
me  in  their  webs,  which  my  exertions  in 
fighting  them,  and  other  fbes,  were  con- 
stantly breaking.  Although  these,  and 
many  other  things,  were  apparently  dis- 
pleased with  my  presence  in  a  place  that 
should  be  exclusively  their  own,  insects 
of  smaller  nze  had  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  favor  of  my  visit.  Myriads  of 
musketoes,  thirsting  for  blood,  were 
humming  around  me,  ticks  dropped  or 
crawled  from  trees  and  buried  their 
heads  in  my  flesh,  and  land-leeches  tried 
to  drain  the  last  drop  of  blood  fh>m  my 
body. 

Other  things  gathered  near  me,  ap- 
parently to  gratify  a  feeling  of  cariosity. 
Bats  and  moths  flew  about  my  ears,  and 
great  toads  came  crawling  around  me ; 
while  I  was  conscious  that  the  ground 
upon  which  I  was  lying  was  alive  with 
ants,  and  a  thousand  other  insects. 

A  soft  bed  of  snow,  and  a  blanket  of 
ice,  were  all  I  then  desired  for  perfect 
happiness ;  but  such  luxuries  are  not  to 
be  had  in  Ceylon.  If  I  did  wrong  in 
leaving  my  ship,  I  was  amply  punished 
for  it  In  the  frenzy  of  struggling  to 
midntain  an  existence  against  the  myri- 
ads of  tormentors,  all  anxious  to  impress 
upon  me  some  record  of  their  love  and 
hatred,  I  arranged  my  frantic  powers  of 
thoagbt  into  a  resolution  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  once  more  upon 
the  water.  A  small  brig  was  about  to 
sail  for  the  Bay  of  Condatchy,  and  I 
Joined  it  as  one  of  the  crew,  with  the 
promise  that  I  should  be  employed  in 
the  pearl-fishery,  when  the  vessel  reached 
its  desUnation.  It  was  the  first  chance 
I  had  of  leaving  Colombo;  a  better 
might  have  been  ibund  the  same  day, 
but  I  had  acquired  all  the  experience  of 


a  vagalxmd  life  in  that  city  thait  I  deem- 
ed necessary  for  future  use,  and  would 
run  no  risk  in  enlarging  it 

The  brig  belonged  to  a  Colombo  mev» 
chant,  who  had  purchased  at  anction  th» 
right  of  fishing  on  an  oyster-bed  that 
had  lately  been  surveyed  and  sold  by  tba 
government  The  vessel  was  freighted 
with  stores  for  the  use  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  for  the  fishery,  and  was 
commanded  by  a  native  of  Colombo, 
of  Portuguese  descent,  named  Mano^ 
Aboard  the  brig  were  several  men,  who 
had  been  engaged  as  divers.  They  were 
called  Marawut  and  were  most  of  them 
natives  of  Tuticomm.  They  had  no 
duty  to  perform  on  the  vessel,  and  sel- 
dom spoke  but  to  each  other.  A  higli 
opinion  of  their  professton,  or  business, 
evidently  made  them  above  assodatini; 
too  freely  with  those  who  have  never 
tried  to  make  themselves  amphibious ;  bat 
why  they  had  conceived  this  exalted 
opinion  of  themselves,  I  was  unable  to 
learn. 

Four  days  after  leaving  Colombo,  we 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Condatchy,  and 
I  again  found  myself  on  the  animated 
soil  of  Ceylon,  where  the  insects  wen 
quite  as  numerous,  inquisitive,  impeiti* 
nent,  and  bloodthirsty  as  those  of  tfaa 
place  we  had  left 

We  landed  near  a  village  containing 
about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants — most 
of  them  miserable-looking  wretches,  and 
many  of  them  apparently  suffering  evik 
fh>m  which  deaUi  would. seem  a  relieC 
Several  were  afflicted  with  the  horrible 
disease  of  elephantiasis^  and  were  mov^ 
ing  about  with  what  looked  like  ele- 
phants* legs.  Others,  afflicted  with  some 
cutaneous  disease,  were  spotted  like  the 
hide  of  a  tiger. 

Every  species  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  seemed  in  its  proper  home,  ex* 
cepting  man,  who  was  apparently  main- 
taining a  miserable,  uncertain  existence^ 
in  opposition  to  the  efiforts  nature  was 
making  to  remove  him  from  the  island. 

We  found  Condatchy  Bay  the  scene 
of  much  animation,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boats,  principally  from 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  had 
reached  the  bay,  and  their  crews  wert 
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making  preparaUoDS  for  engaging  in 
pearl-flBhing,  which  was  not  tx>  com- 
mence until  the  16th  of  the  month,  three 
days  after  onr  airiTal. 

An  ojBter-bank  is  divided  into  five 
^ual  parts,  but  one  of  which  is  fished 
in  a  year,  and  each  in  turns.  This  pre- 
vents the  hanks  fix)m  being  completely 
■tripped,  and  gives  the  young  oysters  a 
chance  of  reaching  mi^turity.  The  right 
oi  fisliing  on  certain  portions  of  the  bank 
is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  purchased  by  speculatiye  merchants, 
who  generally  lose  money  in  the  busi- 
ness. This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
them  firom  engaging  hi  it,  since  there  is 
a  chance  of  a  laige  fortune  being  made 
at  it  in  one  season. 

Each  fishing-boat  is  manned  by  twenty 
men,  besides  a  Unddl^  or  man  acting  as 
pilot,  who  has  authority  over  all  the 
others.  Ten  of  the  twenty  men  are 
divers ;  the  others  attend  on  them,  pull 
the  boat,  and  perform  all  other  duties. 

The  oyster-banks  off  Condatchy  are 
about  twenty  miles  firom  the  shore,  and 
early  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  more 
than  a  hundred  boats  were  manned  by 
men  anxiously  awaiting  the  signal  for 
tbem  to  start  for  their  respective  fishing- 
grounds. 

At  ten  o^dock  in  the  evening,  a  gun 
was  fired  at  Arippo.  It  was  a  signal  that 
the  boats  might  start,  and,  setting  a  sail 
to  catch  the  land-breeze,  then  fairly  on 
its  way  for  the  sea,  we  started.  I  had 
consented  to  form  one  of  the  ten  of  a 
boat's  crew,  whose  duty  consisted  in 
managing  the  boat,  and  looking  after  the 
divers,  and,  on  our  first  excursion  out, 
Befior  Manos,  who  had  commanded  the 
brig,  was  our  Undal,  or  pilot 
\  We  reached  our  station  a  little  before 
■unrise,  and  preparations  were  immedi- 
ately commenced  for  business.  The 
divers  divested  themselves  of  all  cloth- 
ing, except  a  small  piece  of  calico  about 
the  loins,  and  to  a  belt  around  the  waist 
each  iSu^tened  a  small  net  to  hold  the 
oysters.  Each  had  a  piece  of  iron, 
weighing  about  ten  pounds,  to  which 
was  tied  a  small  line,  with  a  loop  in 
which  a  foot  could  be  inserted.  These 
weights  were  to  enable  them  to  descend 


with  greater  rapidity  to  the  bottom ;  for, 
as  they  could  only  remain  under  water 
from  one  minute  and  a  half  to  two  min- 
utes, it  was  neoeseary  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  on  the  way  down. 

One  end  of  the  small  line  attached  to 
the  weight  was  retained  in  the  boat,  to 
enable  us  to  recover  the  weight  after  the 
diver  had  reached  the  bottom,  and  with- 
drawn his  foot  fh>m  the  loop.  Although 
there  were  ten  divers  in  each  boat,  only 
five  went  over  at  a  time.  This  enabled 
each  to  have  a  rest,  and  still  kept  the 
work  constantiy  going  on. 

Each  man,  before  going  over,  had 
placed  around  his  body,  under  the  arms, 
a  line,  by  which  he  could  be  pulled  to 
the  surlkce,  the  end  of  the  line  being 
held  by  one  of  the  crew  in  the  boat ; 
and,  as  an  additional  precaution  against 
danger,  a  Ime  was  hanging  fh>m  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  and  sunk  with  a  weight 
to  the  bottom. 

With  a  knife  in  one  hand,  and  firmly 
grasping  the  nose  with  the  other,  five 
of  our  divers  went  over  the  side,  and 
rapidly  disappeared  below,  while  those 
in  the  boats  saw  that  the  lines  attached 
to  their  bodies  ran  out  clear,  and  stood 
ready  to  pull  them  up,  should  the  rig- 
nal  be  given  for  us  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  first  woric  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen  performed,  and  the  minute  and 
a  half,  or  more,  in  which  we  waited  for 
the  shaking  of  the  lines,  which  was  the 
signal  for  us  to  haul  up,  seemed  to  me  a 
period  of  nearly  ten  minutes. 

All  came  up  within  a  few  seconds  of 
each  other,  and  each  had  not  less  tiiaa 
one  hundred  oysters  in  the  net  The 
diver  attached  to  the  line  I  was  holding 
was  the  first  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
required  much  more  force  in  pulling  him 
up  than  what  I  thought  was  necessary; 
but,  as  he  reached  the  sur&oe,  the  reason 
of  this  was  immediately  seen.  He  was 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  mass  of  oysters, 
adhering  together,  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  detaching  (torn  a  lock  with  his  kniftL 
The  mass  could  not  have  weighed  less 
than  forty  pounds. 

The  other  five  divers  immediately  went 
down,  and  in  tliis  way  the  work  was 
carried  on  until  noon,  the  divers  having 
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gone  down  about  forty  times  each  since 
the  time  they  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  sea-breeze  had  then  com- 
menced blowing,  and  we  started  for  the 
shore. 

Thus  fiir,  we  had  been  fortunate ;  and 
yet,  there  was  a  possibility  that  in  the 
many  bushels  of  oysters  we  had  secured 
there  might  not  be  a  pearl  of  the  value 
of  one  shilling.  But  with  this  possibility 
there  was  another:  the  cargo  we  had 
procured  might  be  worth  fiye  or  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  the  oysters 
were  taken  from  the  boat,  put  into  a  pit, 
and  then  covered  over  with  matting  and 
some  earth,  there  to  die  and  decompose. 
The  shells  would  then  be  opened,  when 
they  would  be  picked  over,  and  the 
pearls,  if  they  contained  any,  would  be 
extracted. 

More  than  two  thousand  men  had 
been  at  work  on  the  banks  that  day,  and 
many  tons  of  oysters  had  been  taken 
from  their  homes  to  die. 

"  What,"  thought  I,  "  can  be  the  real 
cause  of  tbis  labor — ^this  waste  of  time 
for  a  substance  that  is  of  no  practical 
nse  to  mankind  f* 

To  many  of  those  I  had  seen  employ- 
ed that  day,  an  answer  to  this  question 
would  have  been  very  simple.  They 
would  have  told  me  that  they  were 
working  for  money ;  but  I  looked  beyond 
this  for  the  real  cause  of  their  toiL 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived 
may  be  wrong,  perhaps  worse — ungal- 
lant ;  for  all  this  wicked  waste  of  time 
I  ascribed  to  the  fSEu;t  that  ladies  have 
vanity.  From  the  result  of  this  infirm- 
ity thousands  of  others  have  to  suffer. 
It  seems  that  the  law  of  nature,  that 
from  the  misfortunes  of  a  few  many 
must  suffer,  applies  to  i)earl-oy8ter8,  as 
well  as  human  beings;  for,  since  being 
in  the  fishery,  I  have  learned  that  only 
oysters  in  ill-health  produce  pearls ;  yet 
the  misfortunes  of  the  afflicted  bring  all 
from  their  beds  in  t^e  sea  to  the  earth- 
pits  to  die. 

In  the  evening,  after  we  had  unloaded 
the  boat,  many  reports  reached  us  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  All  were  fiivorable 
Ibr  the  prospect  of  a  good  season  at  the 


fishery,  for  we  heard  no  complaints  as  to 
want  of  success  in  procuring  oysters. 
Other  reports,  however,  gave  the  fear 
that  the  business  of  procuring  was  to 
be  followed  with  danger ;  for  we  heard 
of  three  or  four  encounters  with  sharks, 
in  one  of  which  a  diver  had  been  killed. 

For  each  boat  employed  on  the  pearl- 
banks,  there  is  a  priest,  whose  business 
it  is  to  protect  the  divers  from  sharks. 
During  the  time  the  boats  are  out,  these 
men  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
prayers,  and  other  ceremonies  thought 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
have  employed  them.  The  pearl-divers 
will  not  work  unless  there  is  some  one, 
either  in  the  boat  or  on  shore,  who  is 
paid  by  their  employers  for  protecting 
them  from  sharks.  The  priests,  or  con- 
Jurors,  are  called  Pillar  Karras,  or 
"  binders  of  sharks,"  and  their  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  divers  are  certainly  of 
great  assistance,  for  the  superstitious  men 
place  the  utmost  confidence  in  their 
labors,  and  the  absence  of  fear  is  neoes> 
sary  in  encountering  any  danger. 

The  Pillar  Earras  work  very  hard  for 
the  money  they  receive  for  their  services, 
and  the  contortion  of  their  bodies  and 
features,  when  engaged  in  their  conjura- 
tions or  prayers,  is  painftd  to  witness. 
Frequently,  when  a  diver  is  killed  by  a 
shark,  the  priest  employed  to  protect 
him  from  harm  has  to  make  a  sudden 
departure  ftom  the  scene  of  his  laborsi 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  lost  man*t 
companions,  who  pronounce  him  an  im- 
postor, incapable  of  commanding  or  ex- 
ercising the  power  necessary  for  protect* 
ing  them  frt)m  the  enemy  they  fear. 

Bo  great  is  the  superstition  of  the  peari- 
divers,  that  each  firmly  believes  his  pr»> 
servation  fit)m  day  to  day  is  whoUj 
owing  to  the  labors  of  the  priest  They 
know  that  thousands  of  sharks  are  crui» 
ing  the  tropic  seas  wherever  the  business 
of  pearl-divhig  is  followed;  th^  also 
know  that  this  enemy  to  man  and  every 
thing  else  is  very  hungry ;  and  they  re- 
quire no  further  exercise  of  reason  to 
believe  that  the  **  shark-binders "  hava 
saved  them  from  being  devoured. 

The  Pillar  Karras  generaly  remain  on 
shore,  and  during  the  time  thediven  an 
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at  work  they  miut  be  constantly  engaged 
in  t)rayer.  Should  one  of  the  Mara  was 
be  seized  by  a  shark,  it  is  fully  believed 
by  his  companions  that  at  that  particular 
instant  the  priest  was  neglecting  his  duty, 
and  that  his  thoughts  for  a  moment  had 
been  turned  upon  some  sinful  theme, 
giving  the  shark  an  opportunity  of  seiz- 
ing his  victim. 

Before  we  had  been  employed  on  the 
pearl-banks  a  week,  two  incidents  occur- 
red that  strongly  confirmed  the  Marawas 
in  their  superstitious  belief  in  the  power 
of  their  priests. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  a  boat 
lying  next  to  the  one  in  which  I  was 
employed.  The  line  attached  to  one  of 
their  divers  commenced  rapidly  running 
out  All  who  witnessed  tiiis  knew  the 
cause,  and  the  Marawas  were  pulled  to 
the  surfiice.  One  of  them  never  appeared 
again.  He  had  been  taken  away  by  a 
shark.  The  companions  of  the  lost  man, 
having  no  confidence  in  their  Pillar  Ear- 
ras,  would  go  under  water  no  more  that 
day ;  and  the  boat  returned  to  shore,  the 
Marawas  in  it  cursing  their  "  binder  of 
sharks  "  for  what  they  thought  his  crim- 
inal neglect,  while  those  in  our  boat  seem- 
ed very  grateful  for  the  good  fortune 
that  had  given  them  a  conjurer  whose 
incantations  had  protected  them  from  the 
evil  that  had  befallen  others  so  near  by. 

On  reaching  the  shore  in  the  evening, 
we  heard  what  the  Marawas  thought  a 
satisfiictory  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  the  diver  had  been  lost  WhUe  en- 
ergetically engaged  in  performing  his 
duty,  the  Pillar  Ksms  employed  in  pro- 
tecting the  divers  belonging  to  the  boat 
from  which  the  man  had  been  lost,  had 
been  bitten  by  a  cobra  da  eappeUo,  or 
hooded  snake,  and  had  died  about  three 
hours  afterward. 

Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Marawas, 
was  positive  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Pillar  Karras  to  protect  them  from  their 
enemy.  A  priest  had  been  inteirupted 
in  his  ceremonies  and  prayers,  and  the 
consequence  had  been  the  loss  of  a  life 
placed  in  his  care.  The  priest  was  bu- 
ried that  evening  by  the  men  who  had 
been  cursing  him  but  a  few  hours  before 
for  what  they  thought  n^lect  of  duty. 


The  Marawas  are  generally  quiet,  in- 
offensive men,  ^mple  in  their  amusements 
and  manner  of  living,  and  yet  they  are 
not  easily  induced  to  do  any  thing  against 
which  they  have  the  slightest  objection. 

The  season  in  which  fishing  on  the 
pearl-banks  is  allowed  only  lasts  six 
weeks,  but  in  that  time  only  about 
twenty-five  days'  work  is  peribrmed  by 
the  divers. 

Frequently  all  refiise  to  go  out  in  the 
boats,  and  will  give  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  compel 
them,  and  all  others  have  to  wait  their 
pleasure. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  one  is  seldom  met  who 
possesses  much  character  not  common  to 
others. 

One  of  the  divers  of  the  boat  to  which 
t  belonged  was  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
a  man  who  looked  and  talked  somewhat 
differently  from  his  companions,  and  who 
with  some  of  them  was  a  little  inclined 
to  be  quarrelsome.  Uneven  in  disposi- 
tion, he  was  also  fond  of  playing  practi- 
cal Jokes.  When  this  man,  who  was 
called  Latta,  was  in  one  of  his  merry 
moods,  he  ofi;en  seriously  interrupted  our 
work,  and  by  his  conduct  brought  upon 
himself  the  ill-will  of  his  companions. 

Usually  when  a  diver  first  reaches  the 
bottom  there  will  be  a  few  feet  of  slack 
to  the  line  attached  to  his  body.  A 
&vorite  amusement  of  Latta's  was  to 
shake  the  rope  ihstened  to  one  of  his 
companions  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
motion  would  be  perceptible  to  those 
above,  while  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
attached  would  know  nothing  of  its  hav- 
ing been  agitated.  This  would  be  a  sig- 
nal for  those  above  to  haul  up  the  line ; 
and,  knowing  that  the  man  had  Just  gone 
down,  they  would  suppose  the  ngnal 
would  not  be  given  wiUiout  good  reason, 
and  would  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the 
man  to  the  surface. 

The  astonished  diver  who  had  given 
no  signal,  and  in  ignorance  that  any  had 
been  given,  would  find  himself  dragged 
up  immediately  after  going  down,  and 
would  use  some  strong  Malabar  language 
in  expressing  his  opinion  of  those  who 
had  been  exerting  themselves  in  obeying 
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the  signal.  Here  would  be  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  controTersy,  which  was  never 
lost 

The  diyer  would  swear  that  he  had 
not  given  a  signal,  and  we  in  the  boat 
would  be  as  certain  that  he  had.  On 
one  occasion,  when 'the  same  man  had 
been  suddenly  pulled  up  twice  within 
an  hour,  Sefior  Manos,  the  iindal^  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  fear  that  he 
should  have  to  take  the  lives  of  two 
men,  to  prevent  them  from  killing  each 
other.  Latta  was  at  last  detected  in  his 
amusement,  and  emphatically  threatened 
with  death  should  he  again  offend  in  the 
same  manner. 

Before  we  had  been  three  weeks 
on  the  banks  this  man  had  made  an 
enemy  of  nearly  every  other  belonging 
to  the  boat ;  but  an  enemy  more  merci- 
less than  man  was  in  search  of  Latta. 
It  found  him  one  day,  and  he  was  seen 
no  more.  He  was  taken  away  by  a 
shark,  and  his  loss  was  Airther  proof  to 
our  Marawas  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  coi^urer  retained  for  their  special 
use.  Latta  they  pronounced  unworthy 
of  the  priest's  care,  alleging  that  he  had 
therefore  been  allowed  to  meet  the  fate 
of  the  unprotected. 

So  inconsiBtent  are  the  thoughts  of 
the  superstitious  divers,  that  the  loss  of 
Latta  apparently  inspired  our  Marawas 
with  more  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  Pillar  Elarras  to  save  them.  Had 
the  shark  selected  another,  our  priest,  in 
their  opinion,  would  have  deserved  some 
severe  punishment ;  but,  as  the  one  who 
had  been  taken  away  was  disliked,  all 
were  noisy  in  praise  of  the  wonderful 
man  who,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  fh)m  a  shark,  had  not  prevented  it 
fkom  getting  a  dinner. 

Our  business  was  followed  until  the 
first  of  April,  the  end  of  the  season, 
without  fhrther  loss  of  life,  and  with 
great  success  in  procuring  oysters.  To 
all  there  had  been  some  excitement,  much 
amusement,  and  yer^  good  pay;  yet 
none  seemed  to  regret  that  the  season 
was  over. 

The  last  few  days  that  we  were  off 
Oondatchy  were  made  veiy  unpleasant, 
while  on  or  near  the  ahore,  by  the  stench 


from  the  pits  of  decomposing  oysters.. 
By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave,  diia 
became  so  offensive  that  I  was  well 
pleased  at  getting  under  way  in  the  brig 
with  Captain  Manos,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  another  visit  to  Colombo. 

But,  I  oxxgjiif  before  leaving,  to  present 
the  reader  with  the  novel  picture  which 
that  barren  coast  exhibited  during  the 
last  three  weeks  of  **  the  season,"  when 
the  beach  is  converted  into  a  scene  which 
exceeds  In  novelty  and  variety  any  thing 
ever  witnessed.  Several  thousands  of 
people  of  different  colors,  castes  and  na- 
tions, continually  passing  and  repassing 
in  a  busy  crowd ;  the  vast  numbers  of 
small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the  shorei 
with  the  bazaar  or  market-place  before 
each ;  the  multitude  of  boats  returning 
in  the  afternoon  fh)m  the  peail  banks^ 
some  of  them  lad^i  with  riches;  the 
anxious,  expectant  countenances  of  the 
boat-owners  while  the  boats  are  approa<^* 
ing  the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and  avidi- 
ty with  which  they  run  to  them  when  ar- 
rived, in  hopes  of  a  rich  caigo ;  the  vast 
numbers  of  Jewelers,  brokers,  merdiants 
of  all  colors  and  all  descriptions,  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  who  are  occupied 
in  some  way  or  other  with  the  pearls^ 
some  separating  and  assorthig  them,  oth- 
ers weighing  and  ascertaining  their  num- 
ber and  value,  while  others  are  hawking 
them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring  them 
for  fbture  use ;  all  these  circumstances 
tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  value 
and  importance  of  that  object  which  can 
of  itself  create  this  scene. 

The  result  of  the  speculation  to  the 
merchant  in  whose  employ  I  had  embark- 
ed I  never  learned ;  for  before  it  was 
known  in  Colombo  I  had  sailed  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  delighted  with 
the  hope  that  I  might  never  see  it  again. 


TOM'S  WIFE. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  but  that  Susie's 
stepfather  was  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  and  therefore  nothing  loth,  since 
he  had  a  halfniozen  of  his  own  to  look 
out  for,  that  Susie  should  many  Tom 
Smart 
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Nevertheless,  there  was  a  oertahi  Uncle 
Buzzard,  Susie's  uncle  alone,  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune  by  hook  or  bj  crook, 
and  who  came  down  periodically  to  see 
his  niece;  and,  fiirthermore,  had  been 
known  fio  declare  sidd  niece  a  trump; 
whence  it  was  eoi\Jectnred  that  Susie 
would  take  the  odd  card,  whenever  Uncle 
Buzzard  should  see  fit  to  slip  this  mortal 
coil,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  he  was  made 
of  so  much  sterner  stuff  than  Susie,  the 
probabilities  were  that  he  would  outlast 
her  by  half  a  generation. 

Having  arrived  one  day  and  found 
the  parlor  empty,  the  worthy  man  oon- 
tented  himself  with  a  newspaper,  and 
awaited  patiently.  Presently  he  detect- 
ed the  murmur  of  voices,  and  looking 
out,  Susie  came  up  the  the  gravel- walk, 
on  the  arm  of  a  tall  young  man. 

"  Humph  I  Tom  Smart,  if  Pm  a  8in« 
nerP 

It  was  certainly  Tom  Smart;  and  I 
dare  say  there  was  Just  as  little  doubt 
about  the  subjunctive.  They  bade  each 
other  good-by  on  the  door-step,  however, 
while  Uncle  Buzzard  had  the  felicity  of 
hearing  somethii^  not  intended  for  his 
lips  or  his  ears,  and  directly  my  lady  en- 
tered, blushing  and  laughing,  and  em- 
braced her  uncle  in  style. 

**  Egad,  you  don't  kiss  your  old  unde 
aa  you  do  this  young  sprig,''  said  he. 

''Oh,  uncle,  you  horrid  man  I  were 
yon  listening  ?" 

**  It  wasn't  necessary.  And  that's  the 
ibUow  you've  been  making  all  this  rowdy- 
dow  about,  isitP' 

**  Why,  don't  you  think  he's— he's— 
we  won't  say  magnificent,  will  we, 
unde  ?" 

''Whafs  his  name  r 

**  Thomas  Smart  Tou  know  Thomas 
is  a  Bible  name,  and  Smart — ^wasn't  there 
a  Smart  of  some  account  somewhere  f 
asked  Susie,  who  vxunH  quite  satisfled 
with  the  name. 

"A  long  while  ago,"  answo^  her 
imcle,  maUdously.  **  And  when  are  yon 
to  be  married  f ' 

**  When  my  things  are  finished,"  taking 
up  a  piece  of  embroidery. 

"  And  you  will  liv^—  f* 

« In  Smartville.    Won*t  it  seem  quite 


grand  to  live  in  a  place  named  for  your 
husband's  x>eople  ?  And  then  Tom's  sis- 
ters will  live  with  us,-  and  it  will  be  so 
nice ;  and  he  has  the  sweetest  home,  with 
a  piazza  all  overgrown  with  woodbine, 
and  a  garden  that  will  do  your  heart 
good  to  see." 

*'  Umph  I    Have  you  seen  it  f" 

*'  Oh,  no ;  but  Tom  says  so." 

"  And  the  three  sisters — ^have  you  met 
them?" 

'*  Tom  thought  it  wasn't  worth  while 
for  me  to  go  down  and  visit  them  now, 
we  should  be  married  so  soon.  He  says 
they  have  thdr  little  peculiarities,  but 
that  no  doubt  I  shall  get  along  nicely 
with  them." 

'*  When  did  Tom  go  into  the  gildkig 
business  f 

"Tom?  Why  he's  a  physician,  uncle  P 

*«  Indeed.    Humph  1" 

'*Why  do  you  say  that  naughty 
« humph'  ?    I  can't  say  it  like  you." 

Tractice  makaa  perfect,  my  dear. 
Tve  seen  a  great  deal  to  'hiimph'  at  in 
this  world." 

••  Why— don't  you  approve  of  Tom  ? 
I  thought  evexybody  would." 

"  Fm  not  going  to  many  Tom.  I  was 
merely  considering  what  a  nice  time  you 
would  have  with  the  sisters  and  their 
little  peculiarities." 

*'  Ndther  am  I  going  to  marry  Tom's 
siBters ;  one  always  has  to  yidd  something 
to  other  people's  whims.  I  shan't  mind 
that" 

"  Humph  1  you'll  quarrel  in  a  week.** 

"See  if  Ida" 

"  They'll  make  you  smart,  then." 

"  I  shall  be  as  Smart  as  they." 

'*  But  not  to  the  manner  bom." 

"But,  imde,  do  you  know  either  of 
them?" 

"Egad,  know  her,  did  you  say?  I 
think  I  ought  to  do  it,  fbr  I  courted 
herl" 

"  Tom's  sister — ^how  queer !  If  you 
had  married  her  you  would  have  been — ** 

"Afraid  to  say  *«0te»r»,  frj(»^ /Of  «/* " 

"  You  would  have  been  my — ^ 

"  Warning." 

"You  are  taking  your  revenge  for 
being  Jilted,  wicked  man.  Yon  would 
have  been  my  tareCher-inrlaw  P' 
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"  I  should  have  been  dead  and  done 
with  before  tiiis." 

'*  I  can't  imagine  Tom's  sisters  being 
disagreeable." 

'*  I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  imagination." 

*'  Well,  I'm  not  afraid  but  I  can  endure 
them  at  least,  for  a  hundred  years,  if  need 
be." 

**  I'll  drop  in  on  you  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  I'll  wager  you  will  be  glad  to 
leave  Tom  and  the  whole  posee^  and  go 
home  with  me." 

"  Never !" 

"  Come,  now,  if  you  stand  five  years 
without  a  quarrel,  Fll — yes,  FU  give  you 
twenty  thousand  1" 

''  Done  r  cried  Susie. 

'* Remember,  then,  no  squalls;  clear 
weather  forever ;  no  collisions,  no  heavy 
seas.  Egad,  you'll  be  fit  for  paradise  at 
the  end  of  such  a  cruise  I" 

**Then  it's  a  question  between  you 
losing  your  money  and  me  losing  my 
temper."  __^_ 

And  Bvisie  was  married  to  Tom  Smart 
when  the  **  things  "  were  finished. 

'*  Don't  forget  the  five  years,"  shout- 
ed Unde  Buzzard,  as  Tom  handed  his 
pretty  bride  into  the  traveling  car- 
riage. 

''What  about  the  five  years!"  asked 
he. 

^  Unde  Buzzard  is  going  to  procure 
me  a  divorce  then,  if  you  turn  out  un- 
manageable." 

And  the  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and 
Tom's  answer  is  still  a  subject  of  coi^eo- 
ture.  

The  Miss  Smarts  had  Just  settled  them- 
selves at  breakfiEist  Miss  hncj  cut  the 
steak,  remarking  that  the  cofTee  was 
strong  as  ley ;  Miss  Sophia  attended  the 
coffee-urn,  and  observed  that  the  steak 
was  burnt  to  a  cinder.     « 

**  To  a  cinder,  Sophia !  Why,  no,  not 
to  a  cinder,"  repeated  Miss  Elizabeth. 
*'  A  chider,  dear,  is  charcoal ;  this  is  only 
done  brown." 

^  Allow  me  to  know  what  a  cinder  is," 
quoth  Sophia. 

**  Certainly,  dear  "  rather  quenched. 


Here  a  servant  brings  in  the  letters 
from  the  early  mail 

**  For  me  I"  says  Miss  Sophia,  turning 
it  &ce  downward,  and  continuing  her 
coffee-drawing. 

"  It  is  strange  Thomas  doesuH  write," 
says  Miss  Elizabeth,  fbr  a  leader. 

"Where  is  your  letter  postmarked?" 
inquired  the  audacious  Lucy. 

"  I  have  not  examined  it ;  if  you  are 
so  anxious  you  had  better  relieve  me  of 
that  trouble,"  not  in  the  least  meaning  it. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to,"  says  Lucy, 
whose  curiosity  no  power  on  earth  could 
daunt  *' Thomas'  hand — Salem;  what 
can  he  be  doing  there  ?" 

"  Suppose  you  break  the  seal  and  see," 
says  the  irate  Sophia;  "it  would  be 
quite  of  a  piece." 

"  With  pleasure,"  returns  Lucy,  pro- 
ceeding to  follow  the  suggestion,  but  in- 
terrupted by  the  indignant: 

"  Allow  me  to  read  my  own  letters  if 
you  please,"  of  her  elder  sister. 

Miss  Sophia  perused  in  silence  some 
seconds,  which  were  eternities  to  the 
other  two;  then  suddenly  let  fall  tjie 
letter,  raised  both  hands,  and  emitted  the 
astounding  sentence : 

"  Thomas  is  married  I" 

"  Thomas  ?"  ejaculated  Elizabeth. 

"  Married  V  queried  Lucy. 

"  Did  I  not  sc^  married  ?  Allow  me 
to  know." 

"  Surely  you  have  mistaken  the  word,** 
said  Elizabeth. 

"  I  have  it  in  black  and  white.  And 
without  consulting  his  sisters  T' 

"  Or  sending  any  cake,"  added  Lucy, 
who  always  conddered  her  palate  before 
her  dignity. 

"  Who  has  he  married?"  Elizabeth 
dared,  after  a  pause. 

"  It  is  immaterial  who  ;  nothing  can 
alter  the  fiict,"  rqjomed  the  ii^ured  So- 
phia. 

"Mrs.  Thomas  Smart,"  meditated 
Lucy.  "  She  will  be  mistress  here,  6f 
course.*' 

"  Allow  me  to  be  sensible  of  that  dis- 
agreeable fiict  without  repeating  it,"  an- 
swered Sophia,  who  hitherto  had  reigned 
alternately  widh  Ln<7. 

"And  will  she  not  take  the  k^T 
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asked  Elizabeth,  who  was  always  puttiDg 
her  foot  into  it. 

"« And  Uie  foot  of  the  table  f  con- 
tinued Lucy. 

"  And  the  pew,  too  T*  added  the  em- 
boldened Elizabeth. 

**  However,  I  dare  say  we  can  manage 
her.  I  dare  say  she  is  some  schemer, 
who  has  entangled  Thomas,*'  quoth  Miss 
Sophia,  Thomas  being  an  inexperienced 
youth  of  thirty ;  and  therewith  they  separ- 
ated to  don  their  company  manners  and 
best  bombazines. 

And  so  Tom  and  his  wife  arrived. 

"  Susan  is  without  dignity,"  affirmed 
Sophia,  at  the  first  private  opportunity. 
"  When  I  say  dignity,  Blair  will  explain 
my  meaning." 

**  A  mere  chit  of  a  thing  "  pronounced 
Lucy. 

"  Pretty,"  hazarded  Elizabeth. 

"  Allow  me  to  say  no  1"  cried  Sophia, 
whose  experience  in  beauty  was  by  no 
means  personaL 

To  tell  the  truth,  Tom  Smart  was  too 
well  aware  that  if  he  told  his  sisters 
that  he  meditated  such  a  thing  as  matri- 
mony, they  would  bring  the  house  down 
about  his  ears ;  and  therefore  concluded 
to  give  them  no  chance  of  expressing 
themselves  on  the  subject,  other  than 
that  of  crying  over  spilt  milk. 

The  first  few  weeks  gave  Susie  a  little 
inright  into  the  characters  of  her  daily 
companions.  ''I  see  how  it  is,"  she 
thought ;  "  they  have  always  allowed 
themselves  to  be  dictatorial  and  ill-tem- 
pered, so  that  now  it  has  grown  into  a 
habit ;  and  if  I  should  suffer  my  temper 
to  get  the  better  of  me  after  their  ex- 
ample, I  might  in  the  end  become  ill- 
natured  to  Tom,"  and  Susie  caught  her 
breath  in  alarm,  at  the  thought  of  taking 
off  Tom's  head  with  a  monosyllable. 

*'  Susan  dear — ^"  began  Sophia. 

"  They  always  call  me  Susie  at  home  " 
said  the  sweet,  winning  roice. 

"  Allow  im  to  call  you  Susan." 

"  Gertamly,  if  you  prefer  it.  Did  you 
•ay  Tom  had  gone  out  f ' 

"  Thonuu  has  gone  out** 

"  Oh,  I  like  Tom  so  much  better." 

"  It  will  do  for  children;'  puts  in 
Lqgj. 


"Tf^  are  not  children." 

"  No  chickens,  certainly,"  says  Lucy, 
which  reminds  Sophia  to  inquire : 

'*  Has  any  thing  been  ordered  for  din- 
ner T' 

"  Tom  said—" 

"There,  Susan  dear  I" 

Susan  dear  colors,  and  compromises 
with  dignity  and  inclination  by  leaving 
her  sentence  at  a  stand-still. 

During  her  engagement,  Susie  had  ar- 
ranged a  little  housekeeping  drama,  in 
which  she  was  to  perform  the  part  of 
heroine ;  in  which  her  marmalades  and 
Spiced  wines,  and  all  her  pretty  house- 
wifely arts,  were  to  be  extolled;  in 
which  the  cosy  evening  fire,  the  book, 
the  arm-chair  and  velvet  slippers  waiting 
for  tired  feet,  performed  no  unimportant 
portion.  But,  naturally  enough,  she  had 
never  thought  to  assign  the  Misses  Smart 
their  r6U;  in  fact,  had  rather  snubbed 
them  by  ignoring  their  very  existences ; 
and  therefore  poetic  or  prosaic  Justice 
demanded  that  they  should  take  revenge 
by  constituting  themselves  dramatists  of 
the  occasion,  prompters  and  supernume- 
raries, subverting  Uie  nature  and  order 
of  the  original  piece,  introducing  by- 
plays and  stage-thunder,  and  granting 
Susie  the  favor  of  second  fiddle;  but, 
as  it  often  happens  that  things  seldom 
turn  out  just  as  one  has  prospected,  so 
Susie  frequently  found  herself,  after  all, 
called  upon  by  imperative  circumstances 
to  perform  the  heroine,  despite  of  &vor- 
itism,  and  in  an  altogether  different  cast 
from  that  for  which  she  had  prepared. 

If  Tom  incautiously  observed  that  the 
servants  were  tardy  in  answering  the 
bell,  he  was  admirably  supported  in 
that  assertion. 

*'  Servants  know  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal ;  they  have  no  objection  to 
meet  with  inexperience  in  an  employer." 

"  I  am  sure,"  Susie  would  reply,  *'  mam- 
ma used  to  think  I  had  quite  a  knack 
with  servants." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  with  whom  you 
haven't  a  knack,  Susie,"  says  Tom.  Su- 
sie looks  as  if  she  could  enlighten  him. 

*'  It  is  one  thing  to  ham  a  knack,  and 
another  to  know  how  to  use  it  to  advan- 
tage," says  Lucy. 
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"  Now,  I  Buppofled  they  were  one  and 
the  same  thing/'  remarked  Elizabeth. 

*'l  do  belieye/'  Elizabeth,  retorts  Lo- 
cj,  "that  your  opinions  were  formed 
when  you  were  in  your  teens." 

"  I  think  very  likely,  for  I  can  never 
remember  of  having  but  one  ophiion  of 
you." 

Tom  had  asked,  one  day,  some  weeks 
after  his  marriage,  "  Don't  you  find  my 
sisters  a  little  old-fashioned  and  a  little 
crosa-grained  toQ,  Susie  ?" 

"  Oh,  Tom,  1  don't  wish  to  find  fkult 
with  them.  I  want  to  love  them  Just 
as  I  do  my  own ;  but — ^but — ^" 

"  They  won't  let  you  f 

**  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  they  can't ; 
perhaps  Pm  not  agreeabla  I  sometimes 
fimcy  they  think  that  I  was  mercenary 
in  marrying  you." 

''Oh,  what  a  fimdful  little  woman! 
Directly  she  will  begin,  to  fancy  that  I 
knew  what  ogres  my  sisters  were,  and 
brought  her  here  in  order  that  I  might 
hear  something  besides  sparring  fh>m 
morning  till  night  I  dare  say  she  will 
fimcy  I  was  selfish  as  that." 

**  If  I  could  give  my  fancy  such  wings 
I  should  be  in  the  seventh  heaven." 

*'  That  was  a  difficult  place  of  access 
firom  this  house,  till  some  one  I  know 
of  paved  the  way." 

"  Tes,  and  there's  the  bell  to  take  him 
off,  this  minute,"  said  Susie,  turning  the 
tables  upon  him. 

Since  Sume's  wardrobe  had  not  been 
as  magnificent  as  a  bride  could  desire, 
it  certainly  savored  of  malice  that  Lucy 
should  so  fluently  feel  it  worth  while 
to  meddle  with  the  bridal  eUganUa  be- 
longing to  some  anonymous  fHend  of 
her  own,  who  had  prepared  them  to 
little  or  no  purpose,  as  it  seemed. 

"  Why,  she  had  a  dress  for  every  day 
In  the  year,  I  was  going  to  say;" — ^and  it 
was  very  fbrtunate  that  she  refhiined, 
because  it  would  have  been  a  downright 
fib—'*  sUks  of  every  color  of  the  rain* 
bow,  the  finest  merinoes,  the  sweetest 
cambrics — and  cambrics  were  at  a  fabu- 
lous price  at  that  time — ^" 

*'Not  so  vory  fkbulous,  Lucy,"  de- 
murred Elizabeth.  **  I  bought  the  best 
I  ever  had  then  for  ten  and  six." 


"  Her  shawls — lei  me  see :  there  was 
a  sewing-silk,  with  a  border  of  Ladies^ 
Delights,  and  a  French  cashmere,  and  a 
bhick  lace,  like  a  cobweb  filled  with 
flies'  and  moths'  wings — ^" 

'*  I  am  sure  there  were  flowers  on  it 
too,"  interrupted  Elizabeth ;  "  I  am  con- 
fident of  it,  for  there  was  a  fly  on  one 
of  the  roses,  and  I  thought,  at  the  time, 
that  a  bee  would  liave  been  more  vppro- 
priate." 

"  And  a  brown  satin  pelisse,"  persisted 
Lucy, "  turned  over  with  pale  phik,  and 
a  bonnet  straight  fh>m  Paiiiw" 

"  London,  you  mean,"  corrected  Elis- 
abeth. 

"  Paris,"  reiterated  Lucy. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken." 

"Allow  mo  to  know,"  said  Sophia, 
having  listened  graciously  to  the  cata- 
logue, as  who  should  say,  "  It  is  not  for 
me  to  extol  my  own  t" 

'*  And  did  her  lover  die  T  asked  Snsie, 
unsuspiciously ;  "  I  think  that  you  said 
she  lost  hiuL" 

'"  My  dear  Susan,  of  all  things,  deliver 
me  fit>m  a  point-blank  question  P  This 
although  Miss  Lucy  was  not  in  the  habifc 
of  following  the  golden  rule  with  r^;ard 
to  the  same. 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  didn't  know  thai  I 
was  trespassing  upon  forbidden  ground. 
Tou  tempted  my  curiosity,  you  know." 

**  Which  means  that  I  must  speak  of 
nothing  but  what  will  bear  the  polico 
force  of  which,  why,  when  and  where, 
I  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  bridling  and  col* 
oring. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe  that  a  question 
is  always  inelegant,"  asserted  Sophia»  as 
if  her  fiat  must  quell  all  opposition. 

''I  don't  believe  you  thought  so 
when — ^"  began  Elizabeth. 

**  Be  quiet,  Elizabeth,"  sn^tped  Luqr. 

'*  I  shan't  be  quiet,  miss;  Tm  not  ffoinff 
to  be  silenced  as  if  I  were  a  baby." 

"  Then  behave  like  something  else.  In* 
stead  of  goesiphig  about  fiunily  affain 
nuU  apropo$y 

"Family  affUrs,  indeed!  Who  told 
the  town  about  Tom's  income,  and  flUher'a 
debts,  I  should  like  to  inquire?  Yes» 
and  about  Sophia's  dis— .  And  then  to 
reproach  me  with  it,"  cried  Eligahmh. 
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bandng  into  tears,  and  beating  an  awk* 
ward  retreat,  with  lier  eyes  enveloped  in 
a  handkerchief^  **  when  I — ^I  was  only 
going  to  flay  that — I  don't  believe  So- 
phia thought  flo  when  flome  one  asked 
father  something — very  particalar" — 
and  having  at  this  sti^  got  outside  the 
door,  Lucy  slammed  it  upon  her  and  cut 
off  further  communication.  But  Lucy 
herself  had  done  the  mischief^  if  mischief 
it  waa ;  for  Susie  often  wondered  which 
of  die  sisters  had  been  the  &vored  of 
Uncle  Buzzard,  and  here  was  the  answer 
to  the  problem  as  plain  as  day ;  but  what 
site  did  not  know  was,  that  Sophia  had 
broken  the  engagement  herself  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  because  he  escorted  a  pretty  cous- 
in to  an  assembly,  when  she  was  out  of 
yiwn  attending  a  wedding  I 

"  You  are  turning  that  hem  too  deep, 
Lucy,"  observed  Sophia,  upon  another 
occasion. 

**  Kot  a  thread  too  deep ;  I  leave  it  to 
Elizabeth  if  I  am.'* 

**  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  leave 
any  thing  to  me ;  /  shouldn't  be  able  to 
tell.  I  haven't  formed  an  opmion  since  I 
was  in  my  teens,  you  know." 

**  And  now  yon  are  in  your  dotage,  I 
siiould  think." 

**  Being  my  senior,  yon  ought  to  know 
best" 

The  inhabitants  of  SmartvUle  regarded 
Susie  in  the  light  of  a  mar^,  though  it 
held  many  a  young  damsel  who  would 
have  gone  to  the  same  sacrifice  with 
as  bold  a  fh>nt;  paasen  turned  and 
gazed  curiously  at  the  house,  as  if  the 
giant  Blunderbore  comported  himself 
there ;  the  young  bride's  fiuse  was  a  ro- 
mance which  high  and  low  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  scanning,  dally  expectant 
of  a  sequel  of  corroding  cares  and  blight- 
ed hopes,  illustrated  by  crows'-feet  and 
tears.  One  good  woman  sent  her  a  Une 
to  the  effect,  that  If  ever  she  found  the 
Misses  Smart  one  too  many  for  her,  she 
would  also  find  a  warm  welcome  at  the 
boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Pluck,  19  IMnk-et, 
second  story,  hot  and  cold  water,  etc 

And  indeed,  it  required  no  infirm  pur- 
pose to  tteer  aright  amid  so  many  ad- 
verse currents  and  bafillng  winds ;  here 
•be  must  tack,  and  Uiere  she  must  lay-to ; 
Vol.  L— W» 


now  speak  the  word  which  is  so  good 
spoken  in  time,  and  again  practice  as 
well  as  learn  the  gmce  of  silence.  How 
often  the  apt  retort  rose  to  her  lips ;  how 
often  she  smiled  when  tears  were  readi- 
est ;  how  often  was  she  on  the  point  of 
forfeiting  the  twenty  thousand ;  how  of- 
ten she  watched  in  the  gathering  gloom 
for  Tom,  that  she  might  lose  her  loneli- 
ness beside  him,  and  find  sympathy  for 
her  hopes  and  fiears. 

So  day  by  day  she  sat  and  listened  to 
their  bickerings,  their  covert  malice  like 
drops  of  vitriol,  their  stale  remmiscences : 
how  at  boarding-school,  a  pupil  eloped 
in  her  morning-wrapper ;  at  which  point 
of  afflte,  Elizabeth,  seeing  an  op<ming, 
would  take  the  chance  to  tuck  in  an  in- 
terruption : 

"  Oh  no,  not  in  her  wrapper,  Sophia ; 
she  wore  her  day-dress — it  was  a  French 
blue,  if  I  remember  rightly — and  she  car- 
ried her  wrapper  over  her  arm — " 

'^  Allow  me  to  know,- when  I  was  the 
person  who  saw  her  last ;  she  came  in- 
to my  room  at  ten  o'clock,  for  a  m%tch — ^" 

**  Six  of  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other,"  said  Lucy. 

"  What  do  you  mean  f 

"  Why,  didn't  you  forward  the  match  f 

'*  Your  wit  is  very  far-fetched,"  an- 
swered Sophia,  who  never  appreciated 
any  one's  wit  but  her  own. 

"You  mean,"  persisted  Elizabeth, 
**  that  the  clocks  rang  eleven  just  as  she 
dosed  the  door  and  said  good-night" 

"  Allow  me  to  mean  nothing  but  what 
I  say." 

And  thus  the  afternoons  dragged 
through,  with  details  and  disputes  and 
asseverations,  and  Susie  must  be  deeply 
intsivsted,  and  ready  at  the  very  nick  of 
time  with  **  Ahs,"  and  "  Indeeds,"  and 
**  Astonishing,"  even  though  she  had 
heard  the  same  tales,  interpolations  and 
all,  from  the  same  lips  a  score  of  times 
before ;  only  Susie  must  take  care  not  to 
publish  scenes  firom  her  own  experience, 
unless  she  desired  to  send  Miss  Sophia 
to  sleep,  or  to  hear  Miss  Lucy  quote 
spitefully,  at  the  end  of  her  most  thrill- 
ing adventure  : 

«**And  did  you  Hvef  *Ma  said  I 
did,  and  grew  nicely.' " 
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But  when  night  broagbt  Tom  home, 
All  annojrances  melted  like  hoar-firoet 
beneath  Uie  genial  rays  of  her  Sun-God : 
in  fBitXy  she  foigot  about  them,  and  there 
was  no  such  happy  little  woman  in  all 
the  land,  as  Susie  filling  Tom's  tea-cup. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  conjecture  per- 
haps, why  Tom  differed  so  materially  from 
his  sisters.  In  the  first  place,  Susie  was 
in  love  with  him,  and  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong :  secondly,  his  boyhood  had 
been  subjected  to  their  caprices,  and  he 
knew  how  good  it  was ;  and  lastly  his 
profession,  in  placing  liim  in  daily  con- 
tact with  suffering  and  sorrow,  had  ex- 
panded his  whole  nature,  and  allowed 
his  own  peculiarities  to  fall  into  the 
background  that  he  might  madeeine 
those  of  others ;  and  in  the  mean  while, 
if  he  was  yet  a  trifle  selfish,  as  you  and  I 
incline  to  believe,  in  subjecting  Susie  to 
such  trials,  who  can  throw  the  first  stone 
at  him  ! 

One  day  an  intense  silence,  or  what 
was  supposed  to  resemble  it,  fell  upon 
the  hopse.  Miss  Sophia  creaked  about 
on  tip-toe,  LuCy  forgot  to  spit  fire,  and 
eyen  Elizabeth  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  gainsay  the  march  of  eyents,  for  a  new 
life  had  begun  in  the  old  house,  a  life 
that  bid  foir  to  put  future  silence  to  rout : 
a  tiny  being  whose  doubled-up  fists  in- 
dicated that  he  knew  how  hard  a  battle 
was  before  him,  and  intended  to  go  in 
and  win.  A  baby  was  such  a  noyelty 
that  Elizabeth  chuckled  inwardly,  and 
had  put  him  into  Jacket-and-trowscrs 
almost  before  he  had  put  on  mortality. 
Sophia  wore  a  Spartan  ttonty  together 
with  Bogle's,  but  was  secretly  playing 
hide-and-go-seek  with  memory,  in  hopes 
to  surprise  some  lurking  firagments  iPthe 
uniyersal  Mother  Goose  for  fiiture  need, 
and  Lucy  hummed  inwardly  the  pretty 
cradle-song : 

"  Sleep,  twbjr,  ileep ; 
Thj  fiither  watche*  the  abeep, 
Thy  mother  ia  shaking  the  dreaming  trse« 
Down  lUl  little  dreama  npon  thee, 
Bleep,  baby,  aleep;** 

while  Tom  fluctuated  between  Joy  and 
fear,  as  he  hung  oyer  his  child  and  iu 
moUier. 

'•What  shaU  we  name  himr  asked 


Lucy,  as  if  it  were  her  own  affair  en 
tirely. 

**  There  is  Thaddeus,"  said  Elizabeth, 
constant  to  her  first  loye,  **  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw." 

**  He  would  be  -nick-named  Tad,  de- 
pend upon  it,"  vetoed  Lucy. 

"  Or  perhaps  Tad-pole." 

'*  Orandis(m  Smart  would  sound  well,** 
said  Sophia,  who  presenred  a  private  gnl- 
lexy  devoted  to  pastels  of  Sir  Charlea. 
But  while  they  debated  below,  up-stairs 
Susie  had  called  him  little  Tom,  and 
though  big  Tom  poohed  at  it,  and  sub- 
stituted a  dozen  names  great  in  story, 
Susie  became  headstrong  for  once  and 
carried  her  point,  while,  strange  to  say, 
when  the  result  was  made  kftown  to  the 
sisters,  not  a  murmur  escaped  them.  And 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

So  the  worid  whiried  along  and  So^ 
came  down-stairs,  bringing  little  Tom,  jb 
perfect  Chinese  puzzle  of  a  baby,  in  his 
layers  of  soft  fiannels ;  and  tlie  yonn^ 
gentleman  became  straightway  interested 
in  his  own  hands,  warbling  sedately  t» 
them,  and,  thring  of  monography,  took 
refuge  in  optics,  and  proceeded  to  punch 
his  fingers  into  any  neigboring  eyes  tlmt 
would  submit  to  the  infliction,  and  to 
snatching  off  Miss  Sophia's  spectacles  ni 
convenient  intervals,  and  to  tweaking  »11 
the  noses  of  his  acquaintance,  while  the 
whole  household  bowed  down  before 
him,  as  Tartars  before  the  Grand  Lama, 
and  Lucy's  favorite  recreation,  when  the 
firelight  flickered  along  the  nursery  ceil* 
ing,  was  to  croon  over  his  cradle : 

*^  Sleep,  habj,  aleep. 
The  big  Stan  are  the  aheep, 
The  little  atara  are  the  lamba,  I  goeaa. 
And  the  pale  noon  ia  their  ahepherdeaa. 
Sleep,  baby,  aleep  ;** 

which  Master  Tom  often,  vociferously, 
declined  to  do,  preferring  to  dt  up  and 
play  bo-peep*^  with  his  humble  servant. 
Miss  Sophia,  or  wink  at  the  fire  and  be 
hall-fellow-well-met  with  little  black  Tom 
on  the  wall. 

There  came  a  day  when  Lucy  felt  a» 
snred  little  Tom  could  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Jack-in-a-box,  so  she  ordereil 
out  the  chaise  and  went  into  town  lo 
procure  the  toy.     Now,  it  happened  tp 
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be  one  of  those  days  In  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  when  a  newlj-orgaaiased  com- 
pany paraded  the  thoroughfiuvs  to  the 
mnsic  of  trombone  and  darion,  before 
departing  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  Lucy's 
hone,  always  a  little  skiuiah,  look  fright 
at  the  unwonted  tnmult,  and  spilt  Jack 
oat  of  his  Ik>x  and  Miss  Lucy  out  of  her 
chaise. 

Howeyer,  she  was  picked  up,  although 
insensible,  and  carried  home  to  revive 
beneath  Susie's  tender  hand ;  and  when 
it  was  discovered  that  lier  bruises  were 
such  as  to  confine  her  in  bed  for  a  tedious 
term,  she  made  the  simultaneous  discov- 
eiy  that  Susie  was  the  dearest  little  pre- 
sence that  ever  brought  delight  into  a 
sick-room — ^that  ever  shed  afiiBCtion,  as  a 
rose  its  periUme,  and  dispelled  ennui; 
that  ever,  by  pretty  and  innocent  arts, 
^^  killed  time  without  injuring  eternity.** 
She  began 'to  perceive  the  charms  that 
had  won  upon  Tom,  to  ei\Joy  her  lively 
graces,  to  understand  tier  aims  and  self- 
negations,  and  to  praise  her  mulled  wine 
and  ciistards;  and  when  Lucy  began  to 
praise  any  thing,  there  was  an  end  of 
hostilities.  Her  injuries  left  her  quite 
lame,  so  that,  at  last,  when  she  strolled 
into  the  garden,  it  was  Susie's  arm  that 
supported  her,  or  when  she  sewed,  it  was 
Sasie  who,  up-stairs  and  down-stuirs  and 
li4  my  lady's  chamber,  gathered  the  com- 
p^nent  parts  of  Miss  Lucy's  work-basket, 
^  hich  woe  always  In  the  vocative  at  the 
fi^ht  moment 

*'  I  am  positively  falling  in  love,  and 
with  Susie,"  said  she  to  Sophia,  at  length. 

Sophia  '  allowed '  that  it  might  be  pos^ 
sible,  while  Elizabeth  muttered : 

"  Fm  sure  I  always  felt  Just  so,  only 
you  wouldn't  let  me  say  it** 

''Ton  forget,"  said  Sophia,  regally, 
'^  it  is  our  influence  that  has  developed 
her." 

**  Then  why  didn't  we  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  r  insisted  Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  the  year  1861,  and 
the  house  rustled  with  newspapers  as  if  it 
were  haunted  by  sheeted  ghosts.  News- 
papers have  Ibeir  consequences.  Scarce- 
ly wen  they  then  launched  on  the  sum- 
mer seas  before  Tom  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  tl^  army  needed  sur- 


geons generally  and  himself  particularly, 
and  no  exorcism  of  Susie's  could  dispoa- 
sesa  him. 

**  It  will  not  be  long,  love,"  he  said ; 
"  and  if  I  should — ^if  any  thing  should — 
happen — ^wby  there's  my  lifo-insuranoe, 
and  the  house,  and — ^" 

«*  Tom,  Tom,  what  do  you  mean  by 
talking  so  ?  If — if  any  thing  were  to 
happen,  I  should — I  should — oli,  what 
theuldld^r 

'*  Take  care  of  little  Tom.!' 

**  Yes,  yes ;  but  oh,  Tom,  I  can't  have 
you  go — I  can't  bear — at  least — ^" 

'*  Dear  Susie,  think  of  the  poor  fellows 
whose  lives  I  may  be  able  to  save ;  per- 
haps they  have  all  a  Susie  at  home."«. 

And  so  he  went 

Oh,  the  long  lonesome  days  with  no 
Tom  coming  home  at  dusk,  and  the  even* 
ing  Journals  relentlessly  unfolding  ghast- 
ly details  of  dead  and  wounded.  Oh,  to 
go  into  town  and  hear  the  news-venders 
ciying  a  great  battle,  and  to  see  the 
monstrous  black  lettering  of  the  posters 
looking  as  if  they  had  gone  into  mourn- 
ing, and  which  she  hardly  dared  glance 
at  Oh,  to  be  awake  half  the  night, 
while  the  unintelligtble  whispers  of  Fate 
were  borne  along  the  telegrapliic  lines, 
above  her  head!  A  thousand  such 
thbigs  Susie  suffered  silently.  If  the 
fields  were  enameled  with  king'sH^ups, 
and  the  blush  of  sunset  dallied  in  the 
west,  she  did  not  see ;  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tles blinded  her ;  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
the  groans  of  the  dying  rose  above  the 
wild  fimtasia  of  robins  in  the  orchard 
trees. 

Thus,  with  heartache  and  Ibrebodhig, 
the  godmother,  spring,  passed  by,  touch- 
inf^the  world  into  a  gay  embroidery  of 
green  and  gold,  and  the  long,  sweet  days 
of  summer  dropped,  one  by  one,  into 
the  ashes  of  a  "*  drea]>hearted"  Novem- 
ber. 

At  length,  his  letters  spoke  of  return ; 
he  said :  "  Just  now,  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  an  engagement ;  but  when  the  even- 
ing train  whistles  on  the  sixteenth,  you 
may  look  for  me.  Will  it  be  very  long, 
love?    My  candle  has  gone  out" 

Very  long  !  Was  ever  a  weekM  long  t 
It  was  slow  torture^    Still,  it  came  at 
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last,  a  bright  aatamn  day,  with  a  remem- 
brance of  spring  in  its  naked  twigs  and 
soft,  fhigrant  airs;  a  day  that  seemed 
loth  to  slip  away  and  leaye  the  kingdom 
to  twilight  shadows  Snrie  sat  at  the 
window  and  listened ;  the  lessening  hum 
of  the  town,  the  phuntiye  ciy  of  sailors 
dropping  anchor  down  in  the  harbor,  the 
crash  of  surf  on  the  beach,  prophetic  of 
storms,  came  Ihintly  borne  to  her  on  tlie 
wings  of  the  rising  wind.  She  began  to 
fancy  that  something  delayed  the  train — 
to  conjecture  all  wild  improbabilities, 
when  suddenly  the  whistle  at  a  neigh- 
boring station  made  her  alert  and  tremu- 
lous ;  on  it  came ;  she  could  now  detect 
the  iron  stride  of  the  giant  in  his  seven- 
league  boots,  soon  lost  to  an  echo  behind 
the  hills,  and  again  rampant  along  the 
plain,  and  at  last  dragging  itself,  spent 
and  panting,  through  the  long  tunnel, 
with  one  eager  shriek  of  relief.  Then 
she  bent  herself  to  catch  the  murmur  of 
wheels,  the  crack  of  the  driyei's  whip, 
but  yainly. 

*'  He  has  not  come,"  she  cried.  **  Oh, 
what  can  keep  him  f^ 

She  left  the  window  and  went  to  lit- 
tle Tom,  asleep  on  the  sofa,  that  his 
flither  might  not  miss  liis  good-night 
kiss. 

''No  use,*'  she  said,  lifting  him  in  her 
arms.  As  she  spoke,  there  were  Toices 
and  footsteps  near,  the  great  hall  door 
swung  open  with  a  groan ;  there  was  a 
rush  of  maids,  an  hysterical  cry  from 
Lucy,  and  two  men  bore  in  a  burden  and 
laid  it  in  little  Tom's  place.  Susie  stag- 
gered forward,  still  dasping  the  child, 
but  Tom's  Yoicehad  called  her—**  Susie," 
said  he,  ^  my  loye,  I  couldn't  go  tUl  I 
saw  you ;  the  way  was  never  so  long  be- 
fore, and  we  had  looked  for  such  a  dif- 
ferent meeting,  dear ;"  her  hot  tears  fell 
upon  the  sleeping  child,  who  stirred  a  lit- 
tle and  put  out  one  pretty  hand  as  if  for 
help.  '*  Poor  little  Tom,"  said  the  dying 
fkther,  **  when  he  wakes  up  and  finds 
me  gone  forever,  Susie,  do  not  let  him 
quite  foiget  me ;  the  thought  of  that  is 
pain." 

**  Tom,  dear  Tom,"  she  wept,  "  how 
ean  I  let  you  leave  me  so?  What  shall 
I  be  without  you  ?  and  you  have  been 


gone  so  long  already  I  Oh,  if  I  ooold 
only  go  along  with  you  T' 

He  pressed  her  closely,  replying  in 
slow  and  pained  utterance:  **Ye  now, 
therefore,  have  sorrow,  but  I  shall  see 
you  again,"  smiled  and  sighed,  and  Tom*B 
candle  had  indeed  gone  out 

That  was  shortly  before  the  dose  of 

the  war,  and  now,  as  the  swift  winter 

twilight  trembles  faito  stariight,  Susie  still 

hushes  little  Tom  with  the  old  nurseiy- 

hymn: 

**  Sleep,  habj,  fleep, 
Our  SiTior  loree  hie  sheep. 
He  WAi  the  Lamb  of  God  on  high. 
Who  for  ne  all  came  down  to  die. 
Sleep,  baby,  Bleep." 

Her  voice  is  ftdl  of  pathetic  sweetness, 
in  every  tone  betraying  the  spirit  that 
through  much  tribulation  has  entered 
into  rest  In  the  back-parlor,  the  risters^ 
sitting  over  a  bright  fire,  glance  at  her, 
now  and  again,  with  an  air  of  solidtude, 
while  they  say  to  each  other,  in  an  un- 
dertone : 

"The  color  is  creeping  back  to  her 
cheek,  I  think ;  if  we  were  to  lose  her, 
now,  what  a  tomb  the  house  would  be- 
come." 

**  And  what  a  tomb  our  hearts,"  re^ 
plies  Lucy. 

And  as  for  Susie  herself,  the  days  art 
never  too  long  in  whidi  to  think  of  Tom, 
to  demand  of  memory  the  full  surrender 
of  each  trivial  word  of  his,  on  whatever 
trivial  occasion;  the  smile,  the  glance, 
the  caress  that  illnmhiated  all ;  to  know 
that  for  him  to  die  is  gain,  since  the  dust 
of  years  and  temptations  no  longer  touch 
him — since  eternal  youth  is  vouchsafed 
him. 

Uncle  Buzzard  died  one  day,  and  left 
Susie  heir  to  a  handsome  fortune.  I 
wonder  if  little  Tom  wont  know  how  to 
q>end  it?" 


MY  EVERY-DAY  PATHS. 

L 

YOU  ask  me,  my  dear  Leda,  where  I 
am,  and  what  sort  of  a  regioti  it  U 
that  I  inhabit  I  would  like  exceeding- 
ly well  to  tell  you.  I  would  like  much 
to  describe  the  vuM   futures  of  my 
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house  and  its  sairoundings,  the  many 
native  graces  and  delightful  points  to  he 
seen  and  known  within  a  half-day's  walk 
of  the  spot  where  I  dwelL  For  my  tent 
is  now  pitched  (where  I  dare  say  it  will 
remain)  in  a  green-looking  valley,  along 
which  a  gentle  brook  nms  on  and  o%till 
It  has  passed  through  more  than  one 
bright  sheet  of  glittering  water,  and  then 
flows  down  to  find  lower  levels  and,  may 
be,  softer  banks  in  the  open  meadows 
that  stretch  away  between  me  and  the ' 
edge  of  the  sea.  Then  I  could  tell  you 
of  craggy  hills,  where  the  rough  rocks 
Jut  out  in  a  way  yeiy  picturesque,  from 
among  bushes  large  and  small,  that  crown 
the  rude  old  eminences  in  summer  with 
joyful  yerdure,  and  in  winter  give  fitting 
stability  to  many  a  snowy  scarf  with 
which  each  stem  peak  is  fkin  to  bind 
its  mossy  brows. 

Or  I  might  describe  woods  to  you: 
woods,  where  in  the  quiet  of  the  autumn 
days,  you  might  stroll  for  long  miles  over 
paths  open  and  clear,  without  the  least 
notion  whither  they  tended ;  or  sit  mus- 
ing alone  for  hours  in  perfect  solitude, 
with  the  south-western  sun  throwing  a 
slanting  ray  here  and  there  though  the 
still  iMugfas,  and  melting  it  like  gold 
over  the  scarlet  oak  leaves  that  lay 
around  yon.  80  I  might  invite  you  to 
day-dream  in  some  such  wild  haunt  of 
dear  forgetfhlnees,  with  the  carelessly 
liappy  murmur  of  the  bumblebee  to  give 
the  soft  undertone  to  delicious  medita- 
tions, loose  and  illogical  as  may  be,  yet 
purpled  all  over  with  the  enchanting 
hues  of  that  land  where  wishes  are  be- 
fore they  are  bom,  and  where  the  An- 
gel of  Hope  goes  to  refresh  herself  when 
she  grows  weary.  And  when  I  had  put 
you  in  the  center  of  my  picture,  dear 
Leda,  for  my  chief  figure,  and  draped 
your  shoulders  with  your  mantle  m  the 
unstudied,  easy  way  I  know  you  love, 
with  yourself  reclined  at  length  on  the 
elastic  sward,  and  your  hand  supporting 
your  head,  but  hidden  itself^  in  the  stray 
tresses  that  you  would  have  little  thought 
for — then  I  could  weave  a  border  about 
the  whole,  of  the  thousand  delightAil 
things  of  the  woodland.  The  yellow 
band  of  golden-rods  and  the  blue  one  of 


asters  should  encircle  it,  and  its  difiering 
vignettes  might  show  the  gay-colored 
butterflies  that  wander,  like  winged 
smiles,  in  and  out  of  the  vines  where 
the  grapes  are  beginning  to  darken ;  the 
saucy  little  squirrel  that,  with  distrustftil 
daring,  darts  up  the  old  tree  with  the 
celerity  of  Puck,  and  springs  his  rattle 
Just  over  your  head  while  he  scatters 
down  the  shells  of  the  pine-cones 
upon  you ;  the  wild  note  of  the  wood 
thrush,  so  vaguely  beautifttl,  that  it  seems 
to  call  to  you  from  the  very  land  of 
mystery,  and  for  your  life  you  can  not  tell 
whether  it  is  §u  away,  or  dose  by,  or  if 
it  be  not,  in  fact,  the  mere  echo  of  your 
own  tune-thought  within  ;  or  the  fiinci- 
ful  play  of  hues  on  tiie  wom  and  dead 
old  cedar,  over  which  the  rampant  ivy 
aAd  the  creeper  are  interweaving  them- 
selves, and  putting  on  tlieir  most  gaudy 
tints,  like  Uie  rival  nymphs  of  the  for* 
est,  while  the  red-Ucd  goes  flitting  hither 
and  thither  around  them,  and  shaming 
their  crimson  and  gold  with  the  living 
brightness  of  his  plumes  —  perhaps  I 
might  do  all  this,  but  there  would  be 
very  little  of  good  in  It 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  Do  you  know, 
my  Leda — did  it  ever  occur  to  you  In 
the  sweety  unstudious  childishness  of 
your  thoughts,  that  two  can  not  see  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way?  If  you 
would  learn  where  I  am,  you  must  first 
know  wh4U  I  am,  for  every  one  interflises 
himself  with  the  things  around  him,  and 
so  &r  as  concerns  him,  his  own  temper, 
and  thought  and  feeling,  his  hope  and  his 
sadness,  become  prime  elemoits  in  the 
scene  that  delights  him  when  he  may  be 
delighted,  or  grows  dim  colored  and  loses 
its  sparkle  when  he  is  gloomy.  80  that« 
in  a  manner,  I  should  tell  but  a  false  tale, 
or  only  coin  (tarn  my  own  brain,  if  I 
gave  you  sketches  of  lovely  spots  as  if  I 
dwelt  among  them,  when  in  fiict,  through 
my  dull  eyes,  I  saw  but  little  pleasant 
m  it  at  all. 

The  tourist  who  came  down  the  moun- 
tain threw  off  his  coat  ^r  the  Increasing 
heat,  but  the  one  whom  he  Just  then  met 
going  up,  cried  out  for  the  bitter  cold. 
The  poor  released  and  prison-worn  sol- 
dier falls  in  with  the  pampered  deikolter 
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at  the  Bame  ool,  and  while  the  flrai  seea 
Beanty  decking  the  mean  walls  with 
pictaree  of  loveliness,  the  other  only 
clenches  his  hands  and  matters  "•  heggar." 
Then  as  the  same  things  appear  so  veiy 
differently  to  them,  there  would  he  a 
certain  impropriety  in  saving  they  were 
both  in  the  same  place,  though  to  a  third 
they  might  so  seem. 

Ton  remember  the  sacred  word,  Leda, 
^  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be."  So  we  can  say  with  nearly 
equal  truth,  ^  where  one's  thoughts  are, 
there  is  he:"  I  am  not  going  into  deep 
things  of  philosophy,  nor  the  spirHualily 
of  the  mystic ;  but  am  only  tiying  to 
show  you  that  we  oursdves  are  always 
parts,  really,  of  the  scenes  that  we  speak 
of  as  round  us.  And  then,  of  course, 
any  rariation  in  us  is  so  much  change  to 
the  whole,  it  may  be  to  mar,  it  may  be 
to  adorn.  Suppose  you  are  in  such  a 
position  as  I  just  now  imagined  you,  re- 
dining  in  a  sweet  rererie  In  the  old 
woods,  and  I  should  view  you  from  a 
little  way  off,  with  all  things  about  you, 
then  surely  I  diould  say,  ^  that  is  a  most 
lorely  picture."  But  if  from  your  honey- 
ed fiincies  you  should  suddenly  springy 
with  the  mad  friiy  of  Tisiphone  hi  your 
looks  and  attitude,  or  the  delirious  in- 
spiration of  the  Bacdiantes  depicted  In 
your  motion  and  air,  then  indeed  the 
whole  would  be  altered  and  saddened, 
and  the  strange  fright  of  your  htner  soul 
would  shadow  itself  over  every  thing, 
just  as  blood-red  clouds  at  sunset  give 
dull  greenness  to  the  pure  azure  by  con- 
trast And  then  I  should  ahnoet  weep ;  for 
though  you  and  I,  and  the  trees,  the  btrds 
and  the  sunshine,  were  Just  the  same,  in- 
dividually, as  before,  you  could  not  won- 
der that  I  felt  as  If  thrust  from  paradise 
into  the  place  of  woe. 

So  I  must  tell  you  whai  I  am,  or  the 
rest  has  little  worth.  I  am  not  old,  dear 
Leda,  but  I  have  seen  some  years,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  brought  foil  tithe 
of  experience  and  left  it  with  me.  I 
have*  seen  want,  and  hardship,  and  pain, 
as  well  as  comfort  and  serenity.  I  have 
walked  through  strange  dty  streets  alone 
m  the  dark,  and  slept  upon  the  earth  hi 
the  depths  of  the  forest ;  have  lain  long 


years  upon  a  sick-bed,  have  stood  by  and 
seen  the  struggles  and  closed  the  eyes  of 
the  dying,  and  have  hailed  the  new-bom 
smiles  of  my  own  babies  with  a  kiss.  I 
have  dined  in  luxurious  apartments,  I 
have  sat  in  the  public  coundlsv  and  I  have 
wandered,  too,  in  rags,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  meai  But,  whether  panting 
and  moaning  in  sickness,  or  battling  in 
midnight  journeys  with  snows  and  cruel 
winds,  or  listening  to  those  who  thought 
fit  to  praise  and  flatter  me,  still  in  all, 
and  through  all,  have  I  seen  one  glow- 
ing sentence  before  ray  eyes,  luminous 
and  wonderfol  as  a  meteor,  but  glorions- 
ly  lovely  as  the  rainbow.  ^  Man  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  greater  than  his  circum- 
stances r  He  Is  nothing,  dear  child,  w  ho 
foils  like  a  dry  leaf  into  the  flowing  cur- 
rent of  events,  and  passively  lets  him- 
self float  hither  and  thither,  with  no  e^ 
fort  of  his  own  to  diape  his  course.  But 
he  who  heeds  the  great  truth  that  has 
thus  pursued  me,  and  boldly  leaps  up 
over  his  pains  and  dangers,  as  if  he 
vaulted  on  the  shoulders  of  armed  con- 
spirators, he  shall  see  more  and  more 
what  he  is  and  what  God  made  him  to 
be.  He  shall  learn  what  few,  it  may  be, 
ever  come  to  know,  the  lofty  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  educated  and  disciplined 
Will. 

He  shall  learn,  as  I  have,  that  tiie 
endless  details  and  tangled  circumstances 
of  this  life  are  naught  but  tools  or  tinsel 
only  to  be  used  as  means,  or  spumed  as 
cheats.  In  the  pure  Mght  of  the  upper 
and  clearer  heavens,  he  shall  see,  and 
confess,  as  I  do,  that  two  things  only  are 
of  great  value  in  this  existence — the 
Book  oi  Nature  and  the  aoul  whose  eyes 
can  read  it 

And  now,  Leda,  it  may  be  you  think 
I  grow  mystical  again.  No ;  this  is  one 
of  my  every-day  paths.  Tou  may  place 
it  in  the  clouds,  or  the  ether,  or  where 
yon  will ;  it  is  just  as  real,  and  I  walk 
over  it  as  much,  as  if  it  were  by  the  side 
of  my  pond,  or  on  the  slopes  of  my  hilL 
The  aeronaut  tdls  you  that  things  look 
veiy  dilforently  at  the  hlght  where  he 
views  them,  and  the  vulttire  finds  his 
prey  more  easily  by  means  of  his  lofty 
flight    So  I,  too,  Uke  to  walk  at  a  level 
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mther  higher  than  aome  do,  for  I  think 
I  can  see  more  and  understand  it  better 
— ^no,  no !  you  are  Just  going  to  tell  me 
I  lift  myeeif  over  other  people,  and  so  de- 
spise them ;  not  at  alL  I  am  neither  afraid 
of  kings  nor  ashamed  of  coUiers.  The 
collier  may  have  the  better  soul  of  the 
two,  for  aught  I  know  ;  I  wish  I  could 
soar  high  enough  to  look  down  into  the 
ijiner  depths  of  both  and  test  it,  but  that 
lielongs  to  the  Great  Judge,  and  I  am 
finite.  I  despise  no  man;  but,  please 
heaven,  no  man  shall  put  a  yoke  upon 
my  spirit  and  bid  roe  grovel,  while  I 
have  wings  and  know  it  So  I  retreat 
sometimes — nay,  often — from  where  men 
walk  and  baigain  and  crowd,  and  oome 
and  stroll  hereabout  among  the  trees  and 
wild  flowers.  I  can  e^joy  myself  better, 
and  my  thoughts  flow  on  more  evenly, 
for  here  is  nothing  to  excite  passion,  and 
I  can  study  glory  and  depravity  without 
being  resentful  of  one  or  despondent  on 
account  of  the  other.  Sometimes  I  wish 
you  were  with  me^  dear  Leda ;  for  then 
I  might  have  a  double  and  treble  satis- 
fiustion.  I  could  revolve  my  thoughts, 
like  sweet  morsels,  within ;  I  might  speak 
of  them  to  you,  in  audible  accents,  and 
then  I  might  look  and  listen  for  the  soft, 
mellifluous  edioes  that  should  come  back 
from  your  heart  through  your  eyes  and 
^)eech,  more  gentle  fiir  than  mine.  But 
it  may  be  better  as  It  is.  Tou  remem- 
ber that  Wieland,  of  his  own  accord,  left 
the  presence  of  his  love  tliat  he  might 
eojoy  what  to  him  was  the  deeper  plea- 
sure— that  of  writing  to  her.  But  this 
leads  round  again  to  your  first  inquiry — 
to  the  question  of  where  I  am. 

Some  have  tried  to  make  themselves 
think  that  when  the  body  sleeps,  the 
tireless  soul  is  more  than  ever  alert,  and 
flies  forth  to  unknown  longths  and  de- 
signs. This  is  too  mystical  for  me, 
again.  I  can  not  think  it  a  very  happy 
conception,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
the  spirit  take  snch  advantage  of  its 
partner,  who  may  be,  periiaps,  equally 
interested.  But  when  the  whole  being 
is  awake  and  active,  and  thought  has  all 
its  normal  strength  and  flow,  then  I  can 
not  say,  any  more  than  you,  how  fkr  its 
niigis  extends,  nor  whether,  often,  when 


we  imagine  oursdves  with  an  absent 
friend,  there  be  not  a.  Gorre8|)onding 
thought  with  him,  and  more  of  truth 
than  vagary  about  tlie  interview.  It 
may  be  all  fiuMrp-,  but  it  is  vexy  innocent, 
and  you  and  I,  Leda,  may,  if  we  choose, 
take  much  pleasure  in  cherishing  it. 
We  know  little  of  our  senses;  feeling 
and  scent  and  taste  need  contact,  but  the 
ear  perceives  at  miles*  distance,  and  the. 
eye  reaches  the  stars.  And  with  such 
diversity,  have  I  no  sense  that  can  reach 
a  fHend,  especially  when  she  comes  half 
way? 

I  am  going  to  think  this  is  so,  at  all 
events ;  and  when  I  fi>llow  up  my  brook 
and  sit  down  to  sketch  the  ferns  and 
smile  at  the  croak  of  the  fVogs  at  tlie 
spring-head,  I  shall  think  you  are  there 
too.  When  I  go  to  the  top  of  my  hiU 
and  gaze  long  and  curiously  at  the  great 
city  that  is  spread  out  before  and  beyond 
me,  I  sliall  talk  aloud  to  you,  Just  as  If 
you  heard  me.  When  I  saunter  in  the 
woods,  I  shall  insist  that  I  hear  two. 
small  feet  pressing  the  leaves  beside  my 
own ;  and  when  I  take  my  way  to  the. 
town,  and  get  half  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
rude  and  eager  trafllckers,  a  dear  little 
laugh  will  now  and  then  ring  through 
my  inner  perception,  and  I  ahall  know 
it  is  yours.  And  this  shall  help  to  take 
the  edge  fh>m  care,  and  make  each  day 
more  tolerably  fair. 

Do  you  know  by  this,  dear  Leda, 
where  I  am?  Tou  must  be  content; 
the  whole  is  a  long  stoiy.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  where  you  are.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  we  both  are  in  the 
bright  and  tunefhl  world  that  a  good 
€kxl  lias  created,  that  we  are  parts  of  it, 
and  may  do  our  share  toward  fliling  its 
crystal  rim  with  the  ripples  of  hope, 
love  and  iiappiness,  that  ahall  flow  on 
forever,  sparkling  in  the  reflected  light 
of  the  pure  and  eternal  Heaven. 

HYDROPHOBLA. 

THIS  term  lias  been  erroneously  applied 
to  the  disease  arising  fh>m  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal,  since  many  instances 
are  recorded  of  mad  dogs  not  only  drink- 
ing freely  of  water  and  other  fluids,  bnt 
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•ctoaUy  swimmlDg  acroM  liyen;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  the  horror  of  water 
has  attended  maladies  totally  unconnect- 
ed with  rabid  injuries.  Dr.  James  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  mad  dog  that  drank 
both  milk  and  water,  and  swam  through 
a  pond.  Similar  cases  are  recorded  of 
mankind. 

The  disease  wa^  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  Greek  term  for  rabies  was  ^yiM, 
referred  to  several  times  by  Homer  when 
Hector  is  compared  to  a  mad  dog  by 
Teucer  and  Ulysses.  It  was  also  known 
by  the  name  of  eynduson^  phobod^Mony 
and  hffdrophobia.  According  to  Plutarch, 
the  disease  was  first  observed  in  the  time 
of  Asclepladea  Cmlius  Aurelianus  is  the 
most  correct  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
subject  This  disease,  although  it  may 
appear  in  every  climate,  is  far  less  com- 
mon in  hot  regions  than  in  those  of  a 
moderate  temperature.  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  unknown;  nor  has  it  been 
observed  in  South  America.  In  ^g3rpt 
and  Syria  it  has  never  been  seen.  Mr. 
Barrow  informs  us  that  at  the  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope,  and  among  the  Caffirs, 
their  d<^  are  exempt  from  the  malady, 
although  constantly  fed  upon  putrid 
meat 

Water>dread  has  been  observed  in  va- 
rious rheumatic  and  inflammatoiy  affec- 
tions, and  frequently  arises  in  a  q;>onta- 
neous  manner ;  while  many  cases  are  re- 
corded of  the  alarming  symptoms  being 
witnessed  when  no  rabid  bite  has  been 
inflicted.  Violent  pasrtons,  both  in  men 
and  animals,  seem  to  impart  a  peculiar 
acrimony  to  the  saliva.  Meekren,  Wolff, 
Zacutus  Lusitanus,  mention  fiital  cases 
after  the  bite  of  a  man  In  a  passionate 
fit  Le  Cat  gives  a  case  of  death  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  an  enraged  duck. 
Thiermayer  gives  us  two  &tal  cases  of 
the  bite  of  a  ben  and  a  goose,  and  Cam- 
ararius  had  an  instance  of  epilepsy  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  horse. 

Of  the  cause  of  the  disease  we  are 
utterly  ignorant;  thirst,  without  the 
means  of  quenching  it,  the  use  of  putrid 
food,  Bultiy  weather,  have  been  consider- 
ed as  producing  the  fearfbl  disorder;  but 
no  one  instance  is  recorded  that  can  jus- 
tify the  ophiion.     The  streets  of  Lisbon 


are  crowded  with  dogs,  feeding  upon 
disgusting  offiil,  under  a  burning  sky, 
yet  rabies  is  scarcely  ever  observed 
among  tliem.  It  is  more  probable  that 
certain  mental  emotions,  such  as  anger 
and  fear,  liave  a  peculiar  influence  on 
the  animal.  All  the  aggregate  symptoms 
of  the  disease  show  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  disturbed  ;  and  the  shignlar  effect 
of  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  persons 
bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  confirms  the 
fact  This  is  fhrther  proved  by  many 
cases  of  hydrophobia  unconnected  with 
rabid  bites.  Ifaroel  Donat  relates  tlie 
case  of  a  woman  who  complained  of 
pains  in  the  neck  and  rig^t  arm,  with 
constant  trembling.  In  three  days  the 
pain  ceased,  but  the  tremor  continaed ; 
a  sense  of  suffocation  foUowed,  which 
was  attended  with  a  horror  of  water  and 
every  liquid,  although  the  throat  was 
burning.  In  trt  days  she  died  in  excru- 
ciating agonies,  but  preserving  her  senses 
until  the  last  Emhler  saw  a  young 
soldier  who,  havfaig  fallen  asleep  against 
a  stove,  was  suddenly  awakened  with  a 
sensation  of  intense  thirst,  which  he 
quenched  with  a  draught  of  cold  water. 
Hydrophobia  immediately  ensued,  and 
the  next  day  terminated  his  existence. 
Selig  relates  the  case  of  a  man  at  Nen- 
kirchen,  who  was  attacked  with  all  the 
alarming  symptoms  of  this  malady  after 
having  labored  in  the  fields  on  a  very 
hot  day,  and  bathed  in  the  river.  Tlie 
following  day  he  was  affected  with  vio- 
lent rheumatic  pains,  which  shortly  usher- 
ed in  an  intolerance  of  fluids,  and  in- 
ability of  swallowing.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  he  expired.  It  ap- 
peared, upon  inquiry,  that  a  year  before 
he  had  purchased  ftom  the  hangman  d 
the  town  some  dog*s  grease,  to  rub  him- 
self, to  relieve  some  troublesome  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  dog  had 
been  killed  by  a  gam^eeper,  who  su»> 
pected  him  of  being  mad. 

Cases  of  plagne  have  been  attended 
with  water-dread.  Lalius  Inversus  saw 
a  woman  laboring  under  the  epidemic* 
who  was  thrown  into  agonies  when  slie 
even  saw  other  persons  drinking.  Sar- 
cotios,  in  his  history  of  the  epidemic 
diseases  of  Naples,  informs  ua  that  Una 
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feyer  was  inyariably  atteoded  with  hy- 
drophobic symptoms*  The  fever  that 
prevailed  at  Brralau  in  1719  presented  the 
same  pecoUarity. 

Various  veuene  substances  have  also 
been  known  to  give  rise  to  this  disease. 
Professor  Brera,  of  Pavia,  witnessed  it 
aflcr  the  use  of  stramonium.  Randd  oils 
have  caused  similar  accidents.  In  regard 
to  the  causes  that  produced  madness  in 
dogs,  numerous  experiments  liave  l>een 
made,  particularly  in  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Alfort ;  one  dog  was  fed  with 
salted  meat,  aod  totally  restrained  from 
drinking ;  another  was  allowed  nothing 
but  water ;  and  the  third  was  not  allowed 
food  or  drink  of  any  kind.  The  first  died 
on  the  forty-first  day ;  the  second  on  the 
thirty-third ;  and  the  third  on  the  twenty- 
fifth;  not  one  of  them  evincing  any 
symptoms  of  rabies. 

It  appears  that  a  peculiar  predisposi- 
tion renders  some  individuals  more  sub- 
ject to  the  accidents  that  follow  the  bite 
of  rabid  animals  than  others.  Mr.  Hunter 
gives  an  instance  in  which,  out  of  twenty 
persons  who  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog, 
only  one  received  the  disease.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  virus  is  less 
vohitile  than  most  others,  and  is  capable 
of  remaining  in  a  dormant  state  for  a  veiy 
long  period ;  and  if  we  are  to  give  cre- 
dence to  many  reports  on  the  subject,  it 
may  linger  in  the  system  for  several 
years.  At  other  times,  its  destructive 
nature  has  proved  immediately  injurious. 
Heisler  has  given  a  case  where  a  man  was 
afiected  by  merely  putting  into  his  mouth 
the  cord  by  which  the  mad  dog  had  been 
confined.  Palmarius  relates  tlie  case  of 
a  peasant,  who,  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease,  communicated  it  to  his  children 
by  kissing  them.  It  has,  however,  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  inoculation  of 
rabid  saliva  does  not  propagate  the  dis- 
temper. Experiments  were  made  both  by 
Magendie  and  Breschet  in  1818.  In 
1800,  when  a  dresser  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu 
of  Paris,  I  witnessed  several  experiments 
of  the  kind,  and  with  similar  results.  At 
the  same  period,  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  imagination  in  many 
cases.  Several  persons  had  been  bitten 
l^  a  rabid  dc»g  in  the  Faubourg  St 


Antolne,  and  three  of  them  had  died  in 
our  wards ;  a  report,  however,  was  pre- 
valent that  wo  kept  a  mixture  that  would 
eflfectnally  prevent  these  aoddents;  no 
less  than  six  applicants  were  served  with 
a  draught  of  colored  water,  and  in  no 
one  instance  did  any  accident  ensue. 

The  period  of  the  development  of  the 
accidents  after  the  bite  in  animals  is  vari- 
ious.  According  to  Meynall,  the  disease 
appears  among  dogs  from  ten  days  to 
e^ht  months  after  the  injury.  In  the 
hounds  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  were 
bitten  in  June,  1791,  the  intervals  varied 
from  six  weeks  to  six  montlia  Dr.  James 
made  a  similar  observation  in  other 
packs. 

No  malady  has  been  submitted  to  more 
curious  and  fearftil  modes  of  treatment 
than  hydrophobia ;  and  in  many  cases, 
such  has  been  the  dread  of  the  disease, 
that  patients  have  been  smothered  or 
drowned.  Dioscorides  seared  the  wound 
with  hrons  heated  to  whiteness;  other 
practitioners  first  excised  the  wounded 
part,  and  then  applied  fire  or  caustic. 
While  fire  was  resorted  to  by  some  prac- 
titioners, water  was  recommended  by 
others,  and  submersion  in  a  river  or  a 
pond  has  frequently  been  urged  as  an 
effectual  remedy.  In  the  time  of  Celsus, 
the  miserable  sufferer  was  thrown  without 
any  warning  into  a  fish-pond,  alternately 
plunging  his  head  under  water  and  raising 
it ;  when  the  poor  wretch  could  swim,  he 
was  forcibly  kept  immersed  until  filled 
witli  water.  After  this  experiment,  which 
Oelsus  terms  the  unteum  remedkiin,  for 
fear  that  the  patient  might  be  attacked 
with  convulsions,  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
pond,  and  soused  in  warm  oil.  Van  Hel- 
ment  recommended  that  the  poor  wretch 
should  be  kept  under  water  while  tlie 
psalm  MiMrera  was  sung,  and  most  prob- 
ably the  terrified  choristers  were  not  ex- 
peditious in  their  performance.  Morin 
relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman, 
twenty  years  old,  who  was  plunged  in  a 
tub  of  water,  with  a  bushel  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  dippod  repeatedly,  until 
she  became  insensible;  however,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  who 
thought  her  dead,  she  recovered,  and 
could  not  only  look  upon  water,  but  was 
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able  to  drink  it  Bleeding  nearly  to 
death,  mercury,  cantharides,  and  Tarioos 
medicines,  haTe  been  also  called  into  aid ; 
but  none  have  appeared  to  prove  effectual 
in  curing  this  dreadful  disorder.  One  of 
the  most  singular  modes  of  treatment  was 
the  introduction  of  rabid  blood  into  the 
system  of  the  patient — in  fact,  a  homoeo- 
pathic plan  of  Dr,  Rithmelster  of  Pow- 
lowsk,  in  Finland,  who  has  recorded 
sereral  cases  to  prove  that  the  blood  of  a 
rabid  animal,  when  drank,  la  a  specific 
against  canine  hydrophobia.  The  doctor 
communicates  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stock- 
mann^  a  Russian  physician,  stating  this 
practice  to  be  both  common  and  effectual 
in  White  Russia. 

With  a  view  of  producing  a  fresh 
poisonous  action  that  might  neutralize  the 
former  one,  it  has  also  been  proposed  that 
a  venomous  serpent  should  be  made  to 
inflict  a  wound  under  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  experi- 
ment has  ever  been  tried ;  and,  as  Qood 
observes,  the  claim  of  ingenuity  is,  most 
probably,  the  only  one  it  ^ill  ever 
have  to  receive.  This  fatal  dh^ase  is 
enveloped  in  so  much  darkness,  both  as 
regards  its  causes  and  its  treatment,  that 
it  may  well  be  considered  one  of  the 
opprobriums  of  the  profesidon. 

To  ascertain  the  existence  of  rabies  in 
animals,  more  especially  in  dogs,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  as  being  fre- 
quently the  source  of  moral  depression  or 
of  sanguine  hope,  that  may  tend  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  severity  of  the 
accidents.  One  may  apprehend  madness 
in  a  dog  when  we  see  the  animal  dull,  and 
seeking  solitude  and  darkness,  his  sleep 
disturbed,  and  when  awakening  reAising 
food  or  drink.  Its  head  droops,  the  tail 
hangs  between  the  legs.  The  animal 
soon  quits  the  abode  of  his  master,  the 
mouth  secreting  a  viscid  foam,  the 
tongue  pendulous  and  dry,  the  eye  bright 
and  sparkling.  His  gait  soon  becomes  un- 
certain ;  now  precipitate,  then  slow  and 
undecided.  Impatient,  and  parched  with 
a  burning  thirst,  he  can  not  rest ;  and  the 
sight  of  any  fluid  occasions  an  instinctive 
shudder.  The  rabid  symptoms  now  be- 
come more  violent ;  the  animal  will  at- 
tack and  bite  other  dogs,  although  much 


superior  in  strength.  It  is  asserted  tliat 
dogs  avoid  him  with  terror.  On  these 
occasions  the  ftuy  of  the  animal  is  not  to 
be  controlled ;  all  Ues  of  attachment  are 
dissolved ;  and  his  master  is  but  too  fre- 
quently the  first  victim  of  his  indiscrim- 
inate rage.  Hence  the  absurd  popular 
nodon  that  mad  dogs  inflict  their  first 
bite  on  those  to  whom  they  lure  attached 
— a  circumstance  that  simply  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  natural  endeavors  of  a 
master  to  check  the  violence  of  a  do- 
mestic creature  whom  he  generally  can 
control  Mad  dogs  seldom  bark,  but  ex- 
press thehr  angry  uneasiness  with  a  growl, 
which  gradually  becomes  weaker,  until 
the  animal  staggers,  droops,  and  dies. 
Tet,  as  there  may  exist  many  maladies 
among  animals  in  which  these  eymptoms 
are  observed,  to  destroy  them,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  is  a  most  absurd  prac- 
tice, since  the  individuals  whom  they  may 
have  bitten  will  sink  into  fiital  despond- 
ency ;  whereas,  by  allowing  them  tolive, 
if  they  recover,  it  is  evident  that  the 
patient  will  be  eadly  persuaded  that  the 
dog  was  not  in  a  rabid  state. 

Tlie  following  cases,  recorded  by  Dr. 
Perceval,  are  curious  instances  of  the 
dormant  state  of  this  fearftil  virus,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  accidentally  developed. 

"  A  wine-porter  was  laboring  under  a 
low  fever ;  after  a  time,  appeared  some 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and  much  in- 
quiry elicited  the  rscollection  of  his  hav- 
ing been  slightly  bitten  by  a  dog  six 
weeks  before.  In  the  interval  he  was 
convicted  of  some  fraudulent  practice  in 
the  cellar  of  his  master,  to  whom  he 
owed  great  obligation,  and  was  dismissed 
with  disgrace.  Anxiety  on  this  event 
seemed  to  produce  the  fever,  which  ter- 
minated in  rabies. 

**  Lately  an  officer  was  bitten  by  a  dog, 
whose  madness  being  recognized,  the 
bitten  part  was  excised  immediately; 
after  an  undisturbed  interval  of  two 
months,  he  was  advised  to  go  to  England 
to  dissipate  the  recollection  of  the  acci- 
dent There  he  exercised  himself  vio- 
lently in  hewing  wood,  felt  pain  in  the 
hand  which  had  been  bitten,  embarked 
for  Ireland,  had  symptoms  of  hydn»pbo- 
bia  on  board  the  packet,  and  died  sooa 
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after  his  anivaL  From  the  vaiying 
period  of  attack,  we  might  infer  that  the 
inflaence  of  occasional  causes  is  reiy 
considerable.  In  the  last  patient,  hydro- 
phobia supervened  exactly  five  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  bite ;  he  lost  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  in 
twelve  hours,  which  sunk  him  much; 
violent  perspiration,  and  at  length  deli- 
rium, attended  the  water-dread ;  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  he  swallowed, 
and  recovered  his  senses ;  and  died  slightly 
convulsed,  while  eating  an  egg.  These 
cases  seem  to  point  out  agitation  of  mind 
and  feverish  excitaUon  as  powerful  occa- 
sional causes. 

^  Herman  Btrabl  has  recently  related 
the  following  case  of  rabies  in  which  the 
dog  that  had  bitten  the  patient  was  not 
mad.  In  the  month  of  January,  1888,  an 
innkeeper  was  taken  ill.  The  doctor  found 
him  dressed,  and  stretched  upon  his  bed. 
He  did  not  complain  of  any  particular 
ailment,  but  loathed  all  food.  He  at  last 
admitted  that  he  experienced  much  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing;  and  his  mother 
having  offered  him  a  cup  of  tea,  he  reftised 
it  with  a  sense  of  horror,  and  his  counte- 
nance immediately  assumed  a  character 
of  ferocity  that  terrified  the  bystanders. 
An  apple  having  been  given  to  him  he 
ate  it  without  repugnance.  It  was  now 
discovered  that,  five  weeks  before,  he 
had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  he  was  train- 
ing, and  the  wound  was  slow  in  healing. 
The  dog  was  sought,  and  did  not  show 
the  slightest  sign  of  disease,  barking, 
pUying,  and  drinking  freely.  In  the 
evening  the  patient's  case  was  aggravated, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difilculty  that 
he  was  made  to  swallow  a  teaspoonfol 
of  ptisan.  The  next  day  he  was  seized 
With  a  violent  attack  of  rabies;  seeing 
one  of  his  sistexB  drinking,  he  fell  into  a 
furious  rage,  dashed  a  looking-glass  to 
pieces,  and  entreated  his  rehitives  to 
withdraw,  as  he  otherwise  would  inevi- 
tably bite  them.  This  outrageous  par- 
oxysm lasted  half  an  hour ;  at  its  expira* 
tion  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  Bui 
at  night  he  was  seized  with  another  at- 
tack, and  he  began  to  how]  and  imitate 
the  barking  of  a  dog«  and  commenced 
breaking  every  thing  m  the  room  of  a 


shining  appearance.  His  sisters  fled  in 
dismay;  but  he  seized  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  sixty-five  years  of  age,  cast 
her  on  the  ground,  and  bit  her  in  the 
cheek.  After  this  desperate  act,  he 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  a  conviction 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  became  more 
tranquil ;  but,  half  an  hour  after,  on  en- 
tering his  chamber,  he  was  found  dead, 
his  head  under  the  bedclothes.  His 
mother  did  not  experience  any  accidents 
ftom  the  ii^jury. 

"  It  is  singular  that,  in  this  miserable 
condition,  the  patients  will  frequently 
show  singular  partialities ;  and,  although 
repulsing  any  fluids  ofiered  to  them  by 
some  individuals,  will  take  it  from  others, 
and  attempt,  however  vainly,  to  drink. 
In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of  Paris,  a  young 
girl,  afi'ected  with  hydrophobia,  would 
only  take  a  cup  of  ptisan  from  me ;  but» 
with  looks  of  inexpressible  anxiety,  re- 
turned it  to  me,  after  having  struggled  to 
moisten  her  burning  lips.  At  Boulogne, 
a  postillion,  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  was 
violent  with  every  one  but  one  of  my 
nephews;  from  him  he  also  accepted 
drink,  although  unable  to  swallow  it; 
before  dying  in  excruciating  agonies,  he 
repeatedly  asked  for  him,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  sent  for.  He  would 
not  allow,  even  in  his  last  moments,  any 
other  person  to  come  near  him — a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  unknown  power  of 
sympathy." 

THE  MONEYED  MAN. 

THE  moused  man  reduces  all  sensa- 
tions into  the  positive  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Let  another  admire  the  beauties 
of  nature ;  for  /iw  part,  he  appreciates  it 
only  in  the  intrinsic  value.  In  the  wav- 
ing forests  he  sees  wood ;  in  the  flowery 
meadows,  hay ;  in  the  golden  fields,  wheat 
or  oats  at  so  much  per  bushel ;  and  the 
most  picturesque  points  of  view  are  no- 
thing in  his  eyes  if  he  can  not  ally  to 
them  certain  calculations  of  produce  or 
ideas  of  revenue.  His  conversation  pos- 
sesses the  easy  grace  of  the  banking- 
house,  and  the  playftil  amiability  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Political  events  inter- 
est him  only  through  the  influence  tbsiy 
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exercise  on  the  foods,  and  even  dread 
war  itself  is  not  such  a  terrible  aflhir  in 
his  eyes  when  it  happens  to  fkvor  the 
course  of  his  speculations,  for,  in  his 
great-hearted  liberality,  he  kneels  in  ad- 
oration before  eyexy  scheme  which  may 
tend  to  liis  own  indiyidual  profit  In 
short,  your  true  moneyed  man,  when  he 
can  no  longer  speak  of  gains  to  be  made 
or  losses  to  be  avoided,  is  utterly  at  Ihult ; 
he  is  out  of  his  element — a  true  flsh  out 
of  water ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
ever  seeking  to  lead  back  any  conversa- 
tion he  may  be  engaged  in  to  the  topic 
of  his  heart — moneif. 

One  can  easily  conceive  how  charming 
such  a  man  must  be  in  sodety,  and  the 
degree  of  cheerfulness  which  must  reign 
within  his  own  house.  In  the  evening 
he  amuses  his  better-half  by  culling  for 
her  behoof  choice  fiowers  from  the  money 
article  of  the  Herald,  or  reciting  to  her  a 
few  elegant  extracts  from  that  treasure- 
house  of  usefhl  knowledge— his  ledger ; 
he  initiates  her  into  his  speculations  in 
railway  shares,  and  instructs  her  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  funds,  or  the  bull  and 
bear  system  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  moneyed  man  can  quote  the  price 
lists  of  every  commodity  in  the  market, 
in  order  to  be  on  a  level  with  buyers  and 
sellers,  or  to  participate  in  any  good 
thing  that  may  be  going;  he  loves  all 
sorts  of  barters  and  exchanges ;  a  **  bar- 
gain,*' no  matter  in  what,  is  his  delight ; 
and  lie  pores  over  the  prices  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  bonds,  gold,  cotton  and  whisky,  as 
m  fashionable  lady  would  over  the  last 
new  bonnet,  or  the  latest  piece  of  scandal. 

The  taste  of  oar  moneyed  man  in  the 
fine  arts  is  limited  to  a  quotation  of  the 
value  of  the  paintings  which  he  sees  in 
the  exhibitions;  the  picture  which  has 
sold  for  a  high  price  is  always  superior 
in  his  eyes  to  that  which  is  only  highly 
praised ;  the  merit  of  the  artist  is,  as  it 
were,  tariflbd  in  his  head,  and  he  ex* 
presses  his  admlraUon  for  thelf  works  by 
sajring,  *'  That  is  worth  so  much." 

If  you  should  chance  to  meet  the 
moneyed  man  In  the  street,  in  place  of 
saying  to  you,  ^  How  are  you  f  *  he  will 
commence  with,  "Do  yon  know  how 
gold  iS|  this  morning  r     Instead  of  ask- 


ing after  the  health  of  your  fiimlly,  h« 
will  inquire  if  yon  have  sold  your  ten- 
forties,  your  railway  shares,  your  sugars, 
your  breadstuSis,  etc,  etc,  thus  making 
use  of  you  as  a  sort  of  mercantile  com- 
pass, by  which  his  fliture  operations  are 
to  be  directed. 

The  moneyed  man  glides  into  all  the 
commerdal  enterprises  of  the  country, 
less  through  a  feeling  of  patriotism  or 
from  hope  of  success,  than  to  mix  him- 
self up  in  all  the  moneyed  discusaons 
which  arise  therefrom,  or  to  have  the 
power  of  showing  forth  at  the  various 
public  meetings  of  the  several  companies 
to  which  he  belongs,  his  vast  knowledge 
and  erudition  in  financial  matters.  He 
holds  siiares,  then,  In  oil-wells,  gas-works, 
steamboat  companies,  railway  companies, 
insurance  companies ;  in  short,  in  every 
company  going. 

If  you  make  inquiries  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  morals  of  any  one  that  he  may 
be  acquainted  with,  he  will  tell  you  thai 
**  So-and-so  is  in  very  easy  circumstances, 
is  well  to  do  in  the  worid,  and  his  credit 
is  good,*'  etc.,  etc  In  speaking  of  a 
marriageable  young  lady,  he  will  say, 
**  She  Is  a  girl  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars,**  according  to  the 
amount  of  her  fortune.  Do  not  imagine 
that  he  will  speak  of  her  virtue,  her 
amiability,  her  sweetness  of  disposition ; 
for  virtue  and  amiability  have  no  account 
at  the  bank,  nor  are  they  ever  quoted  on 
*'  'Change.**  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
he  will  give  you  accurate  information 
concerning  the  fortunes  of  her  relations. 
He  will  tell  you  what  **  expectations  **  the 
young  lady  has,  and  will  build  up  the 
ftiture  opulence  of  her  establishment  up- 
on the  moldering  bodies  of  her  defbnct 
relatives. 

The  mone3red  man  will  forget  your 
age,  which  you  may  have  often  told  him, 
but  he  will  always  remember  to  a  Auction 
the  amount  of  your  income,  even  tliongh 
yon  should  have  but  once  informed  him 
thereupon ;  he  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  gift  of  memory  of  snms ;  pe- 
cuniary recollections  are,  as  it  were,  in- 
crusted  in  his  brain,  which  contains  the 
rent-rolls  of  all  his  ftiends  and  acquaint 
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Wa  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  if  such 
a  man  can  possibly  derive  any  pleasare 
from  the  perusal  of  a  literaiy  work ;  con- 
•eqaentij,  we  can  give  ourself  up  to  the 
frill  enjoyment  of  our  subject  untroubled 
with  the  slightest  fear  of  hurting  his 
feelings,  that  is — if  he  should  chance  to 
have  any.     In  &ct»  to  sum  up  his  char- 


acter in  two  lines,  the  moneyed  man  is 
Just  that  sort  of  being  who,  after  tlie 
performance  of  a  beautiftil  tragedy,  if  he 
did  not  say,  like  the  famous  mathemati- 
cian, *'  What  does  all  this  prove  V*  would 
doubtless  exclaim,  either,  "  How  much  is 
this  worth  f  or,  **  What  will  the  manager 
dear  by  it  T 
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A  WRITER  In  a  late  number  of  P^ 
ier's  MoffOziM  tells  the  stoiy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to  Cincinnati,  and 
refers  to  the  history  of  some  of  Cincin- 
nati's celebrities — among  whom  he  nam- 
ed Mrs.  Frances  Trollope.  This  woman 
won  an  unpleasant  notoriety  in  the  West. 
Her  most  absurd  but  not  the  less  mon- 
strous libels  on  its  people  and  society 
still  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  those  libel- 
ed, or  of  their  descendants.  The  writer 
in  Fhuer  tells  us  that  her  object  in  go- 
ing to  CincUmati  was  to  settle  one  of 
her  sons,  and  that  she  built  a  bazaar, 
a  '*  good  part  of  her  motive  "  being  the 
philanthropic  one  of  employing  women 
as  shopkeepers — ^no  women  at  that  time 
having  been  so  employed.  This  is  but 
a  hint  at  the  truth.  Mrs.  Trollope  went 
to  the  West  to  make  her  fortune  by  shop- 
keeping  and  effrontery.  She  opened  a 
grand  store  in  her  '*  bazaar "  building, 
filled  with  costliest  goods,  which  she  sold 
at  preposterous  prices.  She  put  on  **  airs " 
utterly  insupportable  to  the  good  people 
of  the  city — ^uito  few  of  whose  houses 
she  was  an  invited  guest  The  Fhuer 
writer  says:  "Mrs.  Trollope  brought 
good  companions  with  her,  and  cared 
little  for  making  acquaintances  in  the 
most  cultivated  circle  that  existed  in 
CmctnnatL'*  True,  she  brought  with 
her  a  lot  of  *'  pretty  waiting  derks,''  and 
these  were  the  "  companions "  referred 
to.  They  were  not  invited  to  enter  any 
good  social  drcle  in  the  place.  As  a 
consequence  of  her  commingled  inso- 
lence and  folly,  the  commercial  adven- 
ture was  a  bad  fiiilure,  and  her  creditors 
w^re  victimized  to  the  extent  of  a  large 
simi,  which,  we  believe,  necer  wu  repaid, 


save  in  a  book  which  sought  to  cover 
her  own  short-comings  by  libeling  those 
among  whom  she  had  fhiled  to  make  her 
fortune.  These  are  the  &cts,  we  believe, 
of  Mrs.  Trollope's  residence  in  Cincin- 
nati. Now  that  her  sons  have  won  just 
dtotinction  as  authors,  few  persons  cars 
to  recur  to  an  episode  in  their  family 
histoxy  which  is  not  particularly  credit- 
able to  their  parent ;  but,  when  an  En- 
glish writer,  professedly  in  frill  possession 
of  the  facts,  only  reveals  one  side  of  the 
picture,  he  compels  those  who  suffered 
most  by  her  scandalous  perversions  of 
facts  to  lift  the  vail  and  present  the  pio 
ture  as  it  is  known  to  the  old  residents 
of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

Among  the  **  curiosities  of  American 
literature"  will  have  to  be  included  many 
of  the  professed  *'  histories "  of  the  late 
rebellion.  An  examination  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  those  which  are  character- 
ized by  their  publishers  as  ^  most  popu- 
lar "  has  convinced  us  that  the  race  of 
those  who 

Wbere  angeli  fear  to  tread  " 

is  neither  extinct  nor  confined  to  State 
Legislatures.  A  more  abominable  mass 
of  disordered  tacts  and  distorted  figures — 
of  silly  inferences  and  absurd  specula- 
tion :  a  more  truly  worthless  gathering 
of  newspaper  narratives  and  grouping 
of  unconfirmed  reports :  a  more  utterly 
unreliable  mass  of  historic  statement,  can 
only  be  conceived  by  the  authors  of  the 
books.  Kept  fh>m  *'  the  trade,"  and  sold 
"exclusively  by  subscription,"  these  '*  hte- 
tories"  are  successful  as  publishers'  ven- 
tures for  two  reasons :  first,  because  they 
are  elaborately  illustrated  with  engrav- 
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ingB  of  greater  or  lew  merit— chiefly  the 
latter ;  second,  becaoee  the  ciaaB  to  whom 
tbey  are  sold  are  better  Judges  of  soil 
and  stock  and  machinery  than  of  litera- 
ture. Such  works  could  not  live  in  **  the 
trade"  where  a  book  miui  sell  on  its 
merit  They  nerer  will,  therefore,  be 
heard  of  in  the  channels  of  criticism, 
not  meriting  notice,  sa?e,  perhaps,  for 
their  very  badness.  And  yet,  is  it  not 
highly  important  that  the  critic  should 
watch  these  "  canvassing "  enterprises  f 
They  are  now  so  potent  in  the  sale  of 
books  that  it  is  questionable  if  their 
moral  and  intellectual  influence  is  not 
greater  than  that  exerted  by  the  regular 
trade,  great  as  that  Is.  When  we  are 
solemnly  assured  that  the  history  of  the 

war  by has  had  a  sale  of  60,000 

sets ;  that  the  work  of has  had  a 

sale  of  76,000  sets ;  that  others  of  lesser 
note  have  reached  only  slightly  lesser 
figures — we  may  have  some  conception 
of  the  prodigious  trade  driven  by  these 
shrewdly  managed  canvassing  agendes, 
and  may,  hence,  safely  infer  that  their 
influence  is  mighty.  Why,  then,  exempt 
them  fh>m  the  searching  criticism  of 
their  books  which  is  sure  to  visit  all 
works  coming  flx>m  the  press  in  the  usual 
open  ways  of  the  publishers*  countere? 
It  would,  in  this  instance,  do  immeasur- 
able good  for  some  competent  person  to 
examine  the  ttoeniif'iiaD  historical  narra- 
tives, professing  to  be  **  histories  of  the 
rebellion,"  in  laige  volumes — ^to  exam- 
ine them  carefhlly  and  expose  the  shal- 
lowness, the  unreliability  of  statement, 
the  almost  absolute  worUilessness  of  re- 
cord, which  certainly  attaches  to  seven- 
eighths  of  these  productions.  Palmed 
off  upon  those  people  who  buy  without 
the  capacity  for  correct  Judgment  upon 
the  voluminous  and  costly  books,  it 
would  be  a  duty  performed  both  to  the 
publishing  fraternity  and  to  the  commu- 
nity at  huge,  to  show  h<no  worthless  are 
tilost  of  the  works  which  **  agents "  are 
pressing  into  the  households  of  the  land. 
That  some  other  countries  besides  Da- 
homey and  the  United  States  give  men 
office  who  can  neither  read,  write  nor 
talk  without  swearing,  is  rather  ludicrous- 
ly confessed  by  the  pubUcation  edited  by 


Charies  Dickens,  AU  the  Tear  Round. 
In  one  of  its  late  issues  a  tax-payer  de- 
scribes the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  *'  Parish  Parliament"  (the  equivalent 
of  our  Common  Ck)nncil),  and  reports  a 
state  of  affaire  which  should  remind 
Charles  Dickens  of  the  stones  he  threw 
at  our  glass  house.  Such  talk,  such  ac- 
tions, such  legislation  as  the  official  wor- 
thies who  control  the  tax  rates  and  des- 
tinies of  a  London  parish,  would  disgrace 
the  representative  of  the  worst  ward  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  must  quote 
a  aingle  paragraph  from  the  tax-payer*8 
unwilling  revelation : 

**  While  they  preserve  silence  they  seem 
to  be  a  most  heterogeneous  assembly. 
But  they  are  all  hail -fellows -well -met 
here.  I  observe  that  they  pride  them- 
selves upon  thdr  powers  of  rejmrtee,  or, 
as  it  is  called  here,  '  chaff.'  They  stab 
each  other  throueh  their  pureuits.  Thus 
one,  who  is  a  poulterer,  is  hailed  as '  Tur- 
key-cock,* who  retorts  l^  calling  his  aa- 
sailant  'old  Pork-and-peaa-puda*n.*  A 
gentleman  in  the  building  line  is  addresa- 
ed  as  *  Chimbley-pots' ;  and  the  chairman 
is  known  to  the  company  generally  as 
*  Wooden'ead.'  Says  one,  *  Chimbley-pota, 
where  *ave  you  bin  to-day  f  To  whi(^ 
Cbimbl^-pots  replies,  *  Bin  on  the  stink.^ 
Which,  on  beine  interpreted,  I  find  means 
that,  as  a  member  oi  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee, he  has  been  inspecting  nuisances. 
*I  say,  old  Pork -and- peas -pudd*n,'ow 
much  do  you  give  Chimbley-potB  for  look- 
ing the  other  way  when  he  passes  the 
trotter-shop  V  " 

Must  we  in  charity  suppose  that  eveiy 
British  writer  on  American  society,  from 
Dickens  down  to  Qeorge  Augustus  Sala, 
— a  long  pair  of  stairs  is  between  them — 
sees  our  social  and  political  blemlslies, 
and  little  else,  because,  in  these,  we  an 
inferior  to  their  own  people? 

Stay  away  from  the  city,  young  men ! 
Don't  rush  into  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St  Louis,  from  your  neat  vil- 
lages where  you  are  warUedy  and  can 
render  yourselves  usefhl  membere  of  so- 
dety.  The  cities,  already,  are  over- 
crowded. Too  many  men,  women,  and 
children  are  there  for  the  work  that  is 
to  be  done.  Too  many — ah,  how  ma- 
ny— ^are  led  into  wrong  doing  by  the 
veiy  necessities  of  obtaiiflng  the  meana 
of  livelihood      Profeasiona   are  over- 
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crowded,  the  marts  of  oommerce  are 
overstocked  with  hands  and  pens,  the 
tmdes  are  ever  fhll  to  overflowing ;  liv- 
ing is  very  expenttive,  and  rewards  of 
labor  never  positively  certain  even  where 
labor  is  obtained.  Why,  then,  this  rush 
to  the  great  centers  of  population  T  Do 
our  young  men  prefer  to  be  lost  in  the 
multitude — to  become  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand rather  than  remain  in  the  villages 
and  there  maintain  their  individuality  f 
It  would  so  seem ;  and  yet,  we  know 
almost  eveiy  ambitious  youth  longs  for 
individualization,  seeks  to  make  for  him- 
self a  name  and  a  fame.  He  should, 
then,  remain  in  the  country,  in  the  vil- 
lage, in  the  town  where  he  is  known 
and  where  his  merit  will  be  recognized, 
his  true  position  accorded.  To  come 
to  the  city  is  to  be  2oft  as  an  individual — 
to  add  one  more  to  the  struggling  mass, 
of  whom  only  one  in  one  hundred  can, 
by  any  possibility,  succeed,  while  ninety- 
nine  fail,  and  become  mere  drudges  for 
a  lifetime.  Take  our  advice,  young  men, 
and  shun  the  city  as  a  residence  as  yon 
would  shun  any  great  evil. 

One  of  the  literary  novelties  announced 
is  **  Chambers*  Household  Shakspeare: 
being  the  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Great 
Anthor,  divested  of  Objectionable  Phrases, 
and  suited  for  reading  aloud  in  the  Family 
Circle.*'  This  reminds  us  of  the  story 
of  the  maiden  lady  who  refhsed  to  take 
passage  in  a  good  ship  because  the  cap- 
tain, in  describing  her  last  voyage,  had 
talked  of  '*  hugging  '*  the  shore.  An  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Bhakspeare's  come- 
dies and  poems  would  be  an  edition 
shorn  of  fully  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,  one- 
fourth  of  its  wit,  one-third  of  its  wisdom, 
one-half  of  its  piquancy,  and  aU  of  its 
claims  as  Shakspeare's  own.  While  we 
^^nt  that  it  Is  full  of  passages  and  words 
totally  unfit  to  be  read  aloud  at  the  fire- 
side, we  can  conceive  of  no  pruning  pro- 
cess which  would  not  be  like  opening 
the  veins  of  a  tree  when  the  sap  is  flow- 
ing. No  book  in  existence  is  so  hard  to 
change  in  a  word,  phrase,  or  thought,  as 
the  Great  Poet's  volume.  His  readers 
of  severest  taste,  while  they  deplore  the 
groesnesB  of  the  times  for  which  he  wrote, 
and  lament  the  looseness  of  morals  which 


characterized  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and, 
therefore,  the  English  people,  must  shrink 
from  any  efibrt  to  extract  what  Lord  Jef- 
frey characterized  as  ^'the  misdirected 
wantonness  of  a  too  lively  fkncy."  Such 
extraction  necessarily  must  result  in  a 
great  change  of  text  and  thought :  each 
successive  effort  at  "  purifying  "  tlie  text 
leaving  the  reader  fhither  from  the  true 
Shakspeare. 

Photography  is  being  put  Mnto  the 
harness  *  to  subserve  the  uses  of  science, 
in  unexpected  ways.  The  last  idea  sug- 
gested is  to  make  it  determine  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  moon's  face.  All  photogmphs 
of  the  satellite  taken  have  that  uniform 
whiteness  of  surface  which  indicates  a 
uniformity  of  feature  in  the  physical  as- 
pect To  determine  whether  or  not  that 
whiteness  could  be  the  result  of  a  radiat- 
ing surface  of  snow  or  ice,  it  occurred  to 
certain  investigators  to  have  photographs 
of  the  Alps  made  at  distances  to  corre- 
spond in  visual  focus  to  the  distance  of 
the  moon.  This  experiment  has  proven, 
seemingly,  the  assumption  of  the  glacial 
state  of  the  moon's  body.  The  more 
perfectly  to  investigate  the  question,  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  has  ordered  its  Lunar  Committee 
to  subdivide  tlie  exposed  surface  into 
sections,  and  these  are  again  subsected 
into  zones.  Investigators  are  given 
photographs  of  these  subdivisions,  and 
confine  their  investigations  within  their 
limits,  making  new  and  repeated  photo- 
graphs and  telescopic  observations  upon 
the  same  physical  point  or  surface.  That 
the  combined  product  of  these  inquiries 
will  result  in  data  of  great  interest  may 
be  assumed.  Doubtless,  before  another 
decade,  we  shall  know  all  about  the 
^  man  in  the  moon." 

We  like  a  good  honest  criticism.  If 
it  be  Just  let  it  be  severe.  Severity  is  to 
be  deprecated  when  It  Is  intemperate, 
harsh,  or  misdirected—when  the  subject 
criticised  does  not  warrant  the  effort 
When  we  therefore  read,  as  we  do  in  a 
late  number  of  the  London  Athenmuii\ 
strictures  on  the  newspaper  **  notices  "  in 
vogue  in  this  oountiy,  we  can  but  say, 
"lay  onP'  It  quotes,  from  Ihtighf$ 
Journal  qf  Mumc^  some  paMagea  fh>m  a 
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lecture  on  music  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  which  the  **  grand  piano  "  of  a  well- 
known  maker  is  referred  to  in  a  style  of 
•och  preposterous  compliment  as  to  excite 
doubts  in  our  mind  as  to  the  minister's 
seriousness  In  pronouncing  such  a  puf, 
**  We  know,'*  he  said,  ^  that  some  r^ard 
the  piano  as  a  luxury.  We  should  as 
soon  call  a  school-house,  or  a  cradle,  or 
household  prayer,  a  luxury.**  A  tendency 
to  exaggeration  is  one  of  many  sins  which 
are  laid  to  our  door  as  a  naiioruU  fault. 
Certainly,  such  **  lecturing  *'  as  the  Atk^- 
naum  quotes  from  the  well-known  speak- 
er's pen  will  not  dissipate  the  opinion 
formed.  Nor  the  following,  from  the 
same  source,  concerning  Mad«  Paropa^s 
singing: 

^  Wave  after  wave  of  clearest  harmony,** 
says  the  writer,  '*  rose  one  Above  the  other, 
until  the  whole  audience  seem  lifted  from 
their  feet  in  one  grand  attempt  to  offer  a 
libation.  ...  Ail  that  one  could  do  was 
to  sit  still  and  enjoy.  .  .  .  Not  a  soul  with 
an  ember  of  music  on  its  altar,  who  sat  at 
the  grand  feast  last  evening,  but  will  for- 
ever remember  Pftrepa.** 

The  success  in  this  country  of  the 
singer  Parepa,  has  been  to  us  a  source 
of  bewilderment  Having  in  the  winter 
of  1868  heard  her  repeatedly  in  London, 
both  in  concert  and  oratorio,  we  had 
formed  a  favorable  estimate  of  her  voice 
and  delivery.  She  was  regarded  in  Lon- 
don, her  home,  as  a  '*  good  singer  ** — not 
superior  to  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  nor 
yet  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
lyric  stage.  We  remembered  her  pleas- 
antly, satisfiictorlly.  But  **  we  Ameri- 
cans **  have  a  way  of  our  own,  truly.  No 
sooner  had  the  worthy  lady  been  hired, 
by  a  shrewd  manager,  to  appear  in  con- 
certs here,  than  the  press  b^gan  to  be  filled 
with  astounding  stories  of  the  wondrous 
powers  of  Madem&Mle  Parepa ;  and  as, 
<luy  by  day,  we  read  **  critiques*'  of  her 
perfurmanoes,  we  began  to  think  either 
that  we  knew  not  the  difference  between 


a  bass  drum  and  a  flute,  or  else  that^ 
somebody  was  *'  managing  **  tlie  singer 
admirably,  d  la  Bamum.  We  yet  arc  in 
doubt,  and  fear  that  the  final  conclusion 
will  be  that  "  some  things  can  be  done 
well  as  others.** 


In  the  recent  decease  of  Mr.  Robkrt 
Adams,  the  publishing  trade  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  amiable  and  enterprising  co- 
adjutors. From  the  year  1857  up  to  the 
date  of  his  death  Mr.  A.  was  connected 
with  the  house  of  Beadle  and  Company, 
and  it  is  but  proper  to  say  that  much  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  firm 
was  due  to  his  energy  and  intelligence. 
He  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  Ckrigtmi^ 
man — conscientious,  high-minded,  char- 
itable, and  anxious  for  the  good  of  othei  t. 
His  character,  it  is  the  sweet  consoli- 
tion  of  those  who  knew  him  best  to  say, 
was  a  beautiful  one,  making  itself /ett  lij 
all  around  him.  He  was  an  inviUid  for 
a  long  time,  suffering  fit>m  the  disease 
whicli  at  last  proved  the  conqueror. 
During  late  years  he  passed  his  winters 
in  foreign  travel,  visiting  the  Bast,  always 
returning  laden  with  treasures  of  ait  and 
literature,  in  which  he  took  especial  de* 
light ;  and  had  arranged  again  to  depart 
on  his  annual  exile  when  the  hemor- 
rhages set  in  which  bore  him  away. 
This  magazine  had  long  been  a  cherished 
idea.  To  it  he  gave  especial  attention, 
anxious  that  it  should  be  a  means  of  good^ 
as  well  as  a  publishers*  success.  To  hit 
clear  judgment  and  good  taste  the  edi- 
tor owes  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
and  aids  in  formhig  the  features  of  the 
Monthly.  Hence  his  loss  to  us,  person- 
ally, is  one  sensibly  felt ;  and  we  pen  this 
note  of  tribute  to  his-  wortli,  feeling  con- 
scious that  few  such  men  have  lived,  and 
that  none  have  died  of  whom  it  conld 
better  be  said, 

He  WM  all  that  Man  ahoald  be. 
At  Jaat  as  good,  aa  wiec  at  traa. 
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—  gms  TO  grow  weary, 

and  psles  awny,  glad  that  sbe  sees  old 
Bol  coming  in  all  his  fieiy  vigor  lo  relieve 
her  of  the  task  of  Kodiog  her  pale  raja 
hito  every  foreBt  nook. 

Tod  Btand  leaolog  against  the  tnmk 
of  a  grand  old  Qeorgla  live-oak,  whoM 
vaat  spread  or  arching  branches,  vith 
graceftal  featoons  of  wavy  moss  slreamen, 
cast  a  thick,  hlack  Bhade  about  you,  tmd 
screen  yon  well  from  aoy  stealthy  "  sneak- 
foe  "  who  may  be  crawling  about,  cat-like, 
for  a  shot  at  some  canlesa  Yankee. 

Tou  dream — dream  as  yon  look  out 


greater  ana  more  recent  e 
mother  used  lo  show  you  the  Ihiee  of  the 
coDsteilations.  Those  three  bright  stars, 
conspicuous  marks  of  Orion's  where- 
abouts, always  were  your  Ihvorite  land- 
mark, and  it  gives  yon  a  thrill  of  home 
thoughts  lo  see  them  here.  Jn«t  as  of 
old,  you  trace  out  the  bent  knee,  or  seek 
Ibr  the  bent  bow,  until  the  duUes  of  a 
sentry  are  forgotton  In  the  remembrances 
of  the  past.  The  moon  sends  a  beam 
twinkling  through  the  leaves  right  into 
your  eye,  and  you  bend  forward  to  catch 
a  ^Impie  nf  her  i\ill  &oe.     It  is  the  sama 
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old  moon,  iBn*t  it  T — Just  the  same  here 
in  Georgia  as  it  was  vrhen  you  and  that 
little  blue-eyed  Fanny  used  to  pick  out 
its  eyes,  nose  and  mouth;  or,  in  later 
years,  which  you  were  wont  to  look  at 
and  sigh,  and  then  look  at  Fanny,  who 
would  sigh  too  1 

But,  what  is  Fanny  to  you?  **A 
great  deal,"  you  say  to  your  outer  heart, 
from  your  inner  heart  And  yet,  you 
know  perfectly  well  that,  eyen  now, 
Fanny  may  be  talking  to  Tom  Jones, 
or  dreaming  of  him,  at  least.  Tom 
Jones  is  decidedly  too  handsome  to  suit 
your  ideas  of  utility.  You  wish  you 
might  do  some  brave  thing,  and  see  Fan- 
ny when  she  heard  of  it.  You  half  wish 
you  might  be  wounded  (not  wrp  badly), 
and  would  like  to  know  how  it  would 
touch  Fanny's  heart  Then  you  build 
an  air-castle :  you  are  taken  home,  are 
laid  on  your  bed,  getting  well,  slowly, 
firom  a  bandaged  aruL  Fanny  comes  to 
see  you — *  her  old  playmate.'  You  pre- 
tend to  be  asleep,  and  with  closed  eyes, 
can  yet  feel  her  presence,  very  near  you. 
8he  bends  oyer  you — sobs  at  the  sight  of 
your  pale  fisu».  You  open  your  eyes, 
and  read  loye  in  hers.  You  can  only  say, 
^  My  darling !  my  darling  V\ 

But  all  this  time,  you  are  not  wounded 
— ^Fanny  is  a  thousand  miles  away — and 
that  handsome  Tom  Jones — who  was 
too  proud  to  become  an  insignificant 
priyate  in  the  army,  as  you  did — he  has 
the  daily  opportunity  of  seeing  her,  and 
probably  she  neyer  thinks  of  you.  Such 
a  termination  to  your  pretty  dream  is 
very  apt  to  make  you  feel  the  chilliness 
of  the  morning  idr. 

You  remember  that,  for  some  time, 
yoa  have  been  thinking  of  Fanny  instead 
of  rebels,  and  haye  been  looking  at  the 
jhding  moon,  in  place  of  watching  the 
road.  It  lies  cold  and  white,  in  the 
moonbeams,  stretching  away  in  front 
of  you,  and  with  a  half-startled  gaze  your 
eyes  peer  and  strain  in  among  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  trees,  which  bathe  in 
black  its  oonthiuation.  A  dead  silence 
oppresses  yon.  The  moying  shadow  of 
a  mossy  streamer  starties  you  for  an  in- 
stant, and  yon  look  nenrously  behind 
your  back.    A  stealthy  footfall  would  be 


a  relief;  but  not  a  sound  meets  your 
ear.  The  yery  Insects  haye  ceased  their 
clatter. 

Behind  you,  toward  camp,  you  catch 
the  gHmmer,  here  and  there,  of  the 
smoldering  remains  of  last  night's  fires ; 
but  a  sleeping  army  makes  no  noise. 

You  take  up  your  gun — ^your  &ithful 
companion  of  many  a  fight — whose  cold 
muzzle  has  been  leaning  against  your 
breast  all  this  time,  and  you  pace  to  and 
fh>  m  the  shadow.  *'  What* s  that  T  A 
mule  whinnies  loudly  through  the  still 
air,  and  you  are  glad  of  this  sign  of  ap- 
proaching day.  But  again — ^yes,  it  is 
the  sound  of  horsei^  hooft,  and  you  think 
of  rebel  cayalry-dashes  on  solitary  picket 
posts.  Your  gun  has  sprung  into  life, 
and,  ready  to  fire,  you  watch  for  the  first 
comer.  The  sound  comes  nearer,  but 
proyes  to  be  from  behind,  and  locking 
back  on  the  road  to  camp,  yo«  can  see  a 
dark  cayalcade  filling  the  road,  and  com- 
ing at  speed,  with  much  clanging  of 
sabers  and  with  shouting  and  laughter. 
At  once  you  understand — it  is  a  party  of 
foragers  on  their  way  out  of  the  line& 
Or,  teehnicaBy  speaking,  they  are  '*  hum- 
mers," who  are  out  thus  eady  in  order 
to  cany  out  their  motto,  of  "  primitias 
corripere  ;*'  and  belieye  most  folly  in  the 
adyantages  of  early  rising,  to  enable 
them  to  gather  the  first  fruits — i,  e.,  first 
plnckings  of  any  house. 

Although  it  is  nearly  day,  you  glTB 
the  accustomed  **  Halt !  Who  oomea 
there  f '  The  ofllcer,  in  due  form,  giying 
you  the  necessary  information,  they  pass 
on.  A  motley  crew  they  are — ^rougb 
and  ragged  from  their  long  campaign, 
some  in  blue  uniforms,  some  in  rebel 
gray,  and  otheis  in  ministerial  black 
broadcloth,  with,  perchknce,  a  woman's 
hat,  in  place  of  Uncle  Stun's  somber 
"'  tar-bucket" 

One  rides  a  young  colt,  as  yet  un- 
broken. Another  has  an  old  blind  horse, 
who,  with  fiowing  mane  and  tail,  has 
been  for  years  the  pet  of  some  **  chiyal- 
ric"  children — an  heirloom  from  "  Grand- 
pa's "  day.  Another  batties,  as  he  goes, 
the  fierce  propensities  of  a  wild  mule, 
who  neyer  heard  of  man  that  would  try 
to  ride  him,  till  yesterday,  and  nowgiyes 
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tent  to  hta  rege  by  kicks  and  plimgings, 
flghllng  vainly,  for  the  bummer  has  liim 
bat,  with  B  strong  cord  around  hh  under 
Jav,  and  eHngs  to  bis  back  like  a  mon- 
key. AnMber  baa  a  poor  old  mare, 
iMtvj'  with  tbal,  who,  wltb  her  mane  and 
toil  atnck  fiill  of  cockle-burrs,  mores 
along  In  a  mazed  manner — all  nncon- 
Bcions  that  to^ay  she  nfU  be  ridden  to 
her  death. 

Some  have  saddles,  but  moat  have 
none.  A  few  army  blankets,  or  a  stolen 
coverlet  or  two,  strapped  on  with  a  rope, 
makes  a  &lr  substitute ;  a  single  rope, 
with  a  liHcb  around  the  lower  jaw  nt  the 
animal,  Insures  control,  and  answers  for 
a  bridle,  as  adornment  is  a  quetitlon  of 
but  little  moment,  and  "  appearances"  are 
entirely  left  out  of  account 

With  shout  and  song,  and  many  a 
Joke  at  the  expense  of  the  picket  guard, 
away  tbey  go,  at  ftall  speed,  making  the 
sorriest-looking  beasts  accomplish  won- 
ders of  agllily. 

Another  and  another  party  follow,  all 
going  at  a  furious  rate,  as  If  life  itself 
depended  on  their  efforts.  SHU  the  camp 
slumbers  on,  and  slill  you  stand  by  the 
old  live-oak  tree,  although  your  dreamy 
Blage  of  mind  has  passed  o£ 


And  now,  ttom  out  of  the  half-light, 
sounds  a  solitaij  bugle — like  the  first 
wavering  note  of  the  roused  bird,  chirp- 
ing good-morning  to  Its  mate.  A  second 
bugle  answers  Its  reveilU ;  another  and 
another  sound  ttoia  other  camps ;  the 
drums  take  up  thdr  morning  rattle ;  soon 
the  air  is  filled  with  their  deafening  Jubi- 
lee, for  tliey  beat  with  a  perfect  reckless- 
ness at  the  "  get-up  "  time  of  the  camp. 
The  ham  of  Toices  begins  to  rise ;  flres 
brighteu  up  forbreak&st;  mules  whinny 
and  horses  neigh ;  the  camp  is  alive,  the 
birds  sing,  and — il  la  day. 

Meantime,  away  go  the  bummers; 
each  party  striving  to  keep  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuing  parties — each  party 
anxious  to  have  for  itself  the  exclusive 
right  of  first  aeardi  of  every  house,  and 
has  no  idea  of  being  disturbed  by  rival 
foragers  in  the  carrying  on  of  its  duties. 
Bu  the  poor  beasts  have  to  take  It.  Straln- 
ing  muscles — tearing  along  at  a  rate  of 
speed  wonderflilly  inhaimouious  with  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  and  bones  com- 
posing them,  the  poor  creatures  canj 
their  riders  on  and  on,  for  many  a  mile, 
without  a  halt. 

Before  these  fellows  get  to  yourhonse, 
let  us  wbispera  word  about  them  In  your 
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ear.  You  must  look  well  to  your  Jew- 
elry and  watches,  for  bummera  are  none 
too  scrupulous  when  gold  is  visible.  Os- 
tensibly, they*  seek  eatables ;  but  eveiy 
thing  Uiat  suits  the  eye  to  Just  as  likely 
to  be  taken,  whether  of  any  possible  use 
to  a  soldier  or  not  They  will  take — Just 
as  a  spoiled  child  would  with  Its  play- 
things— ewry  iMng,  and  perchance  they 
will,  by  strange  caprice,  take  nothing.  I 
have  seen  a  bummer  cany  for  two  miles 
a  huge  eight-day  clock,  because  it  had  a 
cuckoo  in  it  which  he  wanted  to  show  to 
his  "  partner ''  or  chum,  and  then  throw 
it  away.  At  the  very  next  house  he  will 
work  for  an  hour,  helping  the  inmates 
save  their  property,  which  again  he  will 
regret,  so  far  as  to  steal  a  silk  dress  at 
the  next  house.  As  for  eatables,  they 
may  as  well  be  considered  as  doomed,  if 
the  bummers  get  into  the  premises,  for 
you  can  not  say  what,  or  how  much  will 
be  taken — fh)m  the  cattle  running  at 
grass  in  the  pasture,  to  the  meal  in  the 
sack,  in  the  comer  of  the  store-room. 
Your  chickens  and  turkeys  had  best  be  at 
once  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the 

« 

profit  and  loss  account,  for  their  innocent 
bones  will  be  picked  by  many  a  hungry 
Yankee,  this  night,  if  the  bummers  come. 
A  few  choice  hens  you  may  save,  by  hid- 
ing them  in  a  barrel  with  a  false  lid, 
covered  with  seed-corn.  A  few  pieces 
of  select  meat  from  the  smoke-house  may 
also  be  saved,  perhaps,  by  hiding  them 
between  the  mattresses  of  your  bed. 
But,  with  thto,  as  w«3l  as  other  movable 
property,  you  can  say  that  nothing  to  cer- 
tainly your  own. 

But  to  return  to  our  bummers:  al- 
ready they  have  ridden  eight  or  ten  miles 
without  a  halt,  passing  the  most  tempt- 
ing-looking houses  on  the  way,  because 
they  have  no  time  to  pause.  Their  dili- 
gence has  placed  tliem  ikr  in  advance  of 
any  later  foragers.  The  next  large  house 
to  their  lawAil  prey.  Its  outbuildings  are 
in  sight  in  the  distance.  Put  yourself, 
fair  reader,  in  the  place  of  that  young 
girl  on  the  porch,  and  see  how  they  act 
on  reaching  the  place. 

You  are  alone  in  the  house.  Tom 
and  Charlie,  your  brothers,  went  into  the 
army  long  ago,  and  are — you  know  not 


where.  Father  has  Just  taken  hto  gun 
and  has  gone  with  black  Csesar  and  Jupe 
to  put  the  horses  in  a  safe  swamp.  Mo- 
ther has  gone  over  to  tell  uncle  David's 
folks  that  the  Yankees  camped  last  night 
down  by  the  creeks  on  Judge  Forbe^ 
place,  ten  miles  away,  and  are  taking  all 
the  horses  in  the  oountiy.  The  darkies, 
it  to  true,  remain  about  the  house,  and  a 
whole  host  of  tawny  young  ones  are 
making  dirt-pie  on  the  gravel  walk,  or 
kicking  up  their  heels  on  the  grass,  undor 
the  trees.  Two  or  three  fox-hounds  are 
lolling  about,  and  old  Towser,  your  &vor- 
ite,  rests  his  nose  between  his  paws,  in 
calm  repose,  at  your  feet. 

It  is  a  lovely  morning,  and  you  enjoy 
the  clear,  fresh  air  fblly,  as  it  comes  to 
you,  laden  with  the  sweets  of  that  mag- 
nolia, the  pride  of  the  household.  And 
as  you  look  at  it,  the  blossoms  seem  like 
stars  of  wax,  on  the  varnished  green  of 
the  leaves.  War  does  not  trouble  you, 
for  are  n«l;  the  marching  enemy  upon  the 
pike,  full  ten  miles  away  f  You  are  hap- 
py in  the  knowledge  that  the  Yankees 
are  not  coming  toward  you,  with  thdr 
burning,  robbing,  murdering,  perhaps,  or 
whatever  the  Yankee  vandals  are  reputed 
to  be  guilty  ofl 

A  moment  more,  and  your  happiness 
to  gone.  Around  the  bend  in  the  road 
comes  a  rushing  black  mass,  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  while  you  are  yet  in  the  first 
fright,  a  crowd  of  dusty,  dhty,  slouch- 
hatted  blue-coats  have  trampled  over  the 
lawn,  and  tied  their  scraggy  beasts  to  the 
very  pillars  of  your  Other's  house.  As 
you  lean  on  the  railings  for  support,  the 
foremost,  passing  through  the  group  of 
gaping  negroes,  comes  on  to  the  porch, 
says, "  Qood-moming,  ma'am,"  and  then, 
the  ceremonials  being  at  an  end,  pushes 
past  you  into  the  house.  You  are  de- 
luged with  questions,  such  as — "Any 
other  Yanks  been  here  to-day  f  "  Any 
Johnnies  about  heref  '*  Where  have 
you  run  all  your  horses  to  V  Without 
waiting  for  replies,  they,  too,  press  into 
the  house.  With  an  amazed  air,  and 
many  a  doubt  as  to  your  identity,  you 
mechanically  follow.  Why,  your  house 
is  completely  npslde'down.  In  the  very 
twinklhig  of  an  eye,  eveiy  room  has  been 
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ransacked,  cupboards  bunt  open,  tninka 
and  bureau-drawera  emptiod  on  the  Boor, 
irlUi  great,  brawny  hands  orerhauUag 
their  contents.  Thef  invade  yaai  own 
most  private  apartment,  and  laugh  at  tbe 
little  nicfa-nacbs  on  tbe  mantcl-AelC 
Thej  look  under  the  beds  to  see  if  cbldc- 
ens  are  there.  Thej  puDcb  in  the  beds 
to  see  if  bacon,  from  the  smoke-house, 
isn't  hidden  among  the  mattresses.  One 
stands  his  gun  against  a  rosenood  cbair, 
while  he  thnmbs  the  elegant  books  on 
the  parlor  table,  and  reads  joui  age, 
aloud,  f^m  the  old  family  Bible.  An- 
other smilcR  blandly,  and,  with  a  touch 
of  pity  for  your  pale  face,  tries  to  reOssare 
yon  by  protesUng  that  "  Yankees  never 
hurt  anybody — you  need  not  be  aO^id — 
they  only  want  chickens  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, to  keep  them  alive  "  (you  wish  the 
potatoes  woald  stick  in  their  throats),  and 
lie  closes  by  asking  yon  to  sing  some 


rebel  songs.  A  great  black-bearded, 
tangle-haired  Michlgander  reclines  grace- 
fully upon  the  damask  lounge,  and,  it'itlt 
his  huge  brogans  on  the  nearest  chair, 
asks  "  Bill "  if  "  this  house  wouldn't  look 
well  on  old  Dad's  place."  And  you 
haven't  the  slightfiat  doubt  but  what  lie 
would  cany  oO*  house  and  all  if  he  could 
conveniently.  A  fellow,  with  villainous 
eyes,  under  bualiy  brows,  comes  in  with 
that  hat  of  yours,  which  ran  the  block- 
ade only  last  spring,  and  says  it  fits  him 
so  well  that  he  will  take  it  to  remember 
you  by.  It  will  do  flrs^rate  after  he 
tenra  off  those  *  ribbons  and  flubdigs." 

Amid  all  this  what  can  j/ou  do? 
Alone,  astounded,  ynu  are  speechless,  and 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  mazing 
effect  of  the  unheard-of  novelty  of  tha 
thing,  tbe  cool  impudence  of  this  thiev- 
ing betbre  your  eyes,  as  if  it  were  done 
eveiy  day. 
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Chickens  squall  tbelr  loudest  in  llie 
yarOi^and  pigs  irill  tlielr  shriUeat  noteg  in 
-vain,  for  the  band  of  the  bummer  Is  up- 
on them,  and'thisnight,  whether  good  or 
bnd  morally,  botli  chiclcenB  and  pigs  must 
die  unahriven.  They  most  give  tbdr 
lives  *  for  their  country,'  to  sostain  the 
hungry  hordes  who  are  sustaining  il  1 

Tliere  is  a  shot  in  the  yard,  and  the 
next  Instant  your  dog  Towser  comes  in, 
covered  villi  blood,  and  lays  him  down 
at  your  teet  to  die.  Every  d<^  on  tlte 
place  is  killed  on  suspidon  of  bebg  re- 
lated to  the  species  bloodhound.  Tbe 
meanest  sneak  of  a  "  nigger  pup  "  can 
not  escape,  but  must  pay  the  penalty  o! 
Lis  canine  form. 

In  a  (ten  moments  one  says  to  Ills  fel- 
low :  "  Well,  let's  go,"  and  quick  OS  a 
fiaab,  with  a  suddenness  which  frightens 
you  as  much  as  tbe  arrival,  they  take 
their  departure.  And  you  ?  Fancy  your 
feelings,  your  leara,  your  reftction  of  ter- 
ror, if  you  can  I 

This  is  all  a  true  picture,  only  perhaps 
nol  highly  colored  enough. 

The  erring  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
South,  baving  a  holy  horror  of  fbmisb- 
ing  graluitnus  suliBistence  to  their  foes, 
ndopted  methotlsworthy  of  the  "'cutest" 


Yankees  to  save,  literally, "  their  bacon." 
To  say  nothing  of  the  pigs  hidden  in 
good  wife's  bedchamber,  or  chickens  in 
tbe  flour-barrel,  the  clothes  and  crockeiy 
are  to  be  bidden,  as  well  as  the  com 
meal,  the  sugar,  the  butter,  and  the  meat 
in  the  smoke-bouse. 

In  the  corner  of  yon  garden  are  two 
little  graves,  whose  fl-esh  mounds  are 
tastily  decked  with  Qowere.  Small  cedar 
trees  promise  Vo  cast  appropriate  shade 
over  the  spot,  and  tbe  head-boards  con- 
tain names  which  remind  one  of  tbe  sad 
time  when  Willie  died,  and  when  Mary, 
a  half-opening  rosebud,  was  gathered 
from  our  midsL  The  rough  hut  large- 
hearted  soldiers  feel  sympatby  fur  the  be- 
reaved &milj,  and  move  quietly  hj.  By 
accident  a  man  Jostles  one  of  the  cedar 
trees,  and  it  falls  over,  revealing  the  fact 
that  it  was  merely  a  pointed  slick  eet  in 
the  ground.  In  an  instant  a  ramrod  la 
thrust  into  the  soil  mold,  and  its  revela- 
tions warrant  the  use  of  a  spade,  which 
speedily  desecrates  tbe  grave,  and  re- 
veals— DO  coffln,  but  a  choice  Ml  of 
Sevres  porcelain,  a  hundred  or  two 
pounds  of  sugar,a  bagof  coffee,acauple 
of  hams,  and  a  quanlity  of  silk  intaw 
and  other  women's  finery.     No  mmder 
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the  "chiTS*'  at  the  house  exclaimed 
against  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb  t 

Horses  are  a  frequent  stumbling-block 
to  the  true  bummer.  When  first  detailed 
to  forage,  the  men  are  simply  ordered  to 
bring  in  food  for  their  Tegiment  They 
are  on  foot,  like  their  comrades,  and  can 
not  hope  to  be  of  use  in  providing  eat- 
ables unless  they  can  get  away  from  the 
main  road  to  plantations  not  visited  by 
the  main  body  of  the  troops.  To  do 
this  they  must  be  mounted,  and  therefore 
the  first  day's  work  is  merely  a  horse- 
hunt 

Cornering  some  old  negro,  they  abjure 
him  to  tell  where  *'  master,''  has  hidden 
his  horses.  Acting  upon  the  information 
thus  obtained,  away  they  go,  as  if  for  a 
race,  for  first  come  first  served  is  the  rule, 
and  possession  is  the  full  law  of  proprie- 
torship. After  running  till  out  of  breath, 
through  thickets  and  bramble-brakes, 
over  logs  and  through  swamps,  perchance 
they  arrive  at  the  indicated  point,  just  in 
time  to  see  some  better-informed  or  more 
lucky  set  of  bummers,  leading  off  a  prize 
of  horses  and  mules.  Or,  perchance, 
the  whole  result  of  an  hour's  chase  will 
be  a  single  blind  mule.  But  what's  the 
odds  ?  A  blind  mule  can  carry  a  man, 
or  a  load  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  so  he  is 
taken  along.  So,  by  little  and  little,  the 
whole  party  is  mounted. 

But,  woe  to  the  bummer  who  makes 
horse^hunting  a  study,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  proper  calling  1  He  is  seized  with 
a  mania  whose  banefdl  effects  must,  soon- 
er or  later,  recofl  'on  his  own  head. 
Either  led  by  reports  of  f&bulously  fine 
horses  hidden  in  a  swamp,  some  twenty 
miles  away^  he  wanders  in  pursuit,  and 
is  captured — a  choice  morsel— ^by  the 
ever-watchftd  enemy ;  or,  induced  by  his 
passiSn  for  horse-'fiesh,  he  loses  his  inter- 
eat  in  the  proper  object  of  his  life,  and 
forgets  to  bring  in  sweet  potatoes,  till  he 
is  reported  by  the  •  ofilcer  of  the  forage 
party  aa  of  no  use,  and  his  bummer's 
patent — i.  a,  his  mule — taken  from  him. 
Then  mustiie  trudge,  footsore,  along,  like 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  then  can  he 
live  over,  Only  in  dreams,  the  happy  day 
^  when,  mounted  on  a  fieiy  mule,-  he  was 
wont  to  roam  at  his  own  sweet  will,  fix>m 


house  to  house,  gathering  chickens  from 
each  in  turn. 

Wonderiiil  as  it  may  seem,  bummers 
sometimes  had  battles,  but  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  life,  their  valor  was  largely 
tempered  with  priceless  discretion. 

Riding  along  through  an  open  field, 
far  away  from  the  main  army,  a  couple 
of  pretty  pu^  of  smoke  spring  out  from 
a  distant  fence.  On  the  instant  you  hear, 
"  pop!"  "  paff r'  and  **  slew,  ziew,"  come 
the  bullets.  Such  an  occurrence  will 
make  any  group  of  bummers  pause  and 
meditate.  If  a  hasty  reconnoissance  re- 
veals but  two  or  three  of  the  enemy, 
valor  at  once  leads  the  whole  party  to 
make  a  wild  onset,  with  yells  akin  to  an 
Indian  war-whoop.  If,  however,  the 
enemy  is  in  any  respect  of  equal  force, 
discretion  leads  our  bummers  to  leave  so 
unpleasant  a  locality,  while  after  them, 
yelling  like  demons,  come  the  rebs.'  To 
a  disinterested  person — ^a  neutral  (an 
Englishman,  for  instance) — a  view  of  the 
race  which  ensues  would  be  deeply  in- 
structive. Instinct  rather  than  know- 
ledge of  the  country  leads  the  bummers 
to  follow  the  direction  toward  the  main 
army.  Casting  away  all  incumbrances, 
such  as  hams  and  heavy  bags  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  reserving  only  the  chickens 
dangling  from  the  saddle-bow,  cawing 
with  outstretched  wings  at  the  unwonted 
exercise,  the  motley  crew  of  bummers 
fairly  fly  over  the  ground.  With  many 
a  shot  and  curse  and  complimentary  in- 
vitation to  *'  halt,  there  1"  the  gray-clad 
rebels  come  thundering  after. them,  with 
all  the  excitement  of  a  buflklo-hunt  on 
the  western  prairies.  Now  th6y  gain  on 
their  prey,  and  renew  their  wild  yells 
and  their  firing.  But  the  unaimed  bul- 
lets fly  wild,  and  the  bummers,  unhurt, 
press  their  spurs  more  fiercely  .into  the 
bleeding  sides  of  their  astonished  steeda 
Bursting  through  fences  with  many  a 
tumble  ai^d  remount,  struggling  through 
and  leaping  over  ditches — tearing  through 
thickets,  whore  hats  are  at  a  discount, 
the  bummers  still  fiy  on.  Ah!  yonder 
is  the  main  road — only  reach  that  and 
eaoape  is  easy.  Rebds  curse  again; 
bummers  spur  more  deeply ;  the  road  is 
gained— ^they  are  safe  1 
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But  lUijr.  At  that  Ust  fence  a  luckless, 
blind  aocieDt  of  a  mare  caught  her  foot, 
<tnd  deposited  her  bummer-rider  some 
half  a  dozen  yards  in  advance,  scattered 
all  over  the  ground,  as  to  his  belongings, 
but  unhurt  The  grST-coats  are  upon 
bim  ;  Biirely  he  is  lost  Pnuslug  not  fbr 
aa  instant,  only  with  his  gun,  hatless, 
and  still  in  no  wise  anxioiu  lo  see  And- 
eTBOnville,  he  Dins  on  winged  feet  tow- 
ard the  nearest  dump  of  Umber.  Now 
is  the  time  to  exercise  his  lower  muscles, 
and  he  dues  it,  too.  Five  rebels  devote 
their  espedal  attention  to  this  luckless 
chicken-ttealer.  Already  their  horses' 
hoof^  tread  the  ground  warm  fhim  bis 
fooUt^M,  but  he  gains  the  wood ;  It  is  a 
swamp,  and  he  Is  saved  I  One  Instant 
he  stops,  turns,  and,  with  bis  thumb  to 
the  lip  of  his  nose,  makes  Uis  adieus  to 
the  pursuing  five ;  then,  with  fresh  spirit, 
breaks  through  the  tangled  underbrush. 


and  splashes  with  andiminished  qxed 
through  the  water. 

But  why  Is  be  safe  ?  do  yon  uk  T  Be- 
cause he  will  not  be  found  unless  a  half- 
bondred  men  join  In  the  search,  and,  aa 
these  men  can  not  Hde  into  the  swamp, 
they  must  leave  their  hotses  on  the  edge, 
with  a  couple  of  men  to  watch  thein. 
The  country  is  swanning  with  other 
parties  of  bummers,  and  just  as  sure  U 
the  rebels  leave  their  horses  for  Ave  min- 
utes, Just  so  sure  'are  the  bununA  uf 
capturing  the  horses.  Therefore  Ui« 
rebels  make  no  attempt  to  pursue  the 
solitary  Tankee  into  the  swamp,  but 
watch  around  awhile,  and  then,  as  night 
draws  near,  they  depart  discomfited,  af- 
ter gathering  up  the  chickens  and  other 
dSnit,  from  the  scene  of  the  fall.  As 
for  the  beewamped  Yankee,  be  is  abla 
fUlly  to  rejoice  in  the  [JeaBum  of  solitude, 
and  is  content  to   etX  bumble  pie  to 
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a  abort  time,  etretcbed  full  length  «n 
a  proetmte,  vine^mbowered  1<^,  thai«- 
hy  to  insure  hk  freedom,  for.  at  diuk 
lie  will  creep  cantiouiily  out,  and  the 
distant  lurid  glon  in  tiie  heAvens  will 
guide  him  to  Ibo  camp,  where,  before 
momlDg,  vou  will  see  him  stretched 
la  SD  attitnde  of  easy  repose  before 
tlie  flre,  pipe  in  month,  recounting  his 
adreDtures  to  a  drcle  of  admiring  cum- 

Of  course  all  these  rongh-riders  fared 
not  so  well  in  tb^  little  passages-at- 
arms  with  the  enemy.  Sometimes  tbeir 
gallantly  wbb  their  ruin.  Enchanted  bj 
the  beauty  of  some  Mr  maiden,  two  or 
tbreo  btu&coHts  ^it  on  the  porch  of  a 
pleasantly  Hhsded  house  to  pass  away 
tbe  hottest  hour  of  a  lazy  summer  after- 
noon. Their  horses  are  tied  to  a  fence 
near  by.  Thej.haTe  forgotten  (o  botlier 
themselves  with  their  guna,  which  hang 
«n.  the  saddles.  The  Southern  girt  Is 
pretty,  talks  well,  and  looka  kindly  on 
them.  So  they  diacourse  agreeably  of 
merry  daya  in  past  campaigns,  and  for- 
get the  existence  of  tbe  enemy.  Mean- 
while Delilah's  stater,  a  litUe  barefooted, 
tangle-haired  wtt«b  of  ten  summers,  has 
slipped  out  of  the  back-door,  and  lias 
scudded  over  to  nelgbbor  Broxlon'a.  The 
consequence  la  that  the  incautious  Yanks 
are  awakened  from  their  dream  of  bliss 
by  the  rush  of  many  feet,  by  a  score  of 
glisteniDg'  gun-barrela,  and  before  they 
con  my  "  wlialT'  they  are  on  tbclr  way 
to  tbe  prison-pen. 

Again,  not  a  mile  ttota  camp,  almoat 
In  siglit  of  the  tents,  two  fomgers.  In 
search  of  meat  for  supper,  have  foaad  a 
pen  containing  a  sizable  porker.  Setting 
thrir  guns  against  tbe  fence  outside,  Ibey 
draw  their  knives,  firing  into  the  sty, 
and  proceed  to  bntcher  the  hog  on  the 
spot.  Cautiously  creeping  up,  outdde, 
comeaalong,  lank,  gray  figure,  with  mat- 
ted hair  and  grlzdy  beard.  Noiaelessty 
taking  up  the  two  guna.  be  fires  Ihc  two 
bullets  into  tbe  pen.  Three  hours  afler, 
a  party  of  Union  soldiers  find  a  deserted 
house,  and  In  the  pig-pen,  tWo  dead  Bol- 
(tiers,  and  no  soul  to  explain  tbe  story. 
Amid  deep  curaes  and  muttered  vows  of 
T«ngeance,  they  take  up  the  bodies  and 


bLity  them,  after  having  burnt  every 
building  on  the  premises. 

Last  winter,  when  we  were  marching 
through  South  Carolina  to  Join  in  tbe 
dosing  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  Wade 
Hampton,  the  cavalryman,  took  it  into 
his  head  that  it  was  not  proper  for  us  to 
eat  our  daily  bread  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe 
people  who  were  flgbting  against  us.  Ac- 
cordingly be  issued  his  flat  that  all 
United  States  soldiers  fbund  foraging 
should  die.  After  this,  we  used  to  find 
dally  dead  bodies  of  our  aoldlera,  labeled, 
"  Death  to  foragere  T'  These  were  buried 
by  our  army,  ihelr  only  epitaph  being, 
"murdered."  Sherman's  prompt  and 
rigid  retaiistlon,  man  for  man,  soon  stoiV- 
ped  such  brutal  doings,  however. 

Those  of  you  who  saw  the  trains  tff 
Sherman's  army  passing  through  Warfi- 
iugton  on  the  day  of  ibe  grand  review, 
will  remember  tbe  peculiarly  interesting 
fbiiture  formed  by  tlic  bummers  and  Ihelt 
steeds.  But  more  interesting  than  this, 
and  more  picturesque,  liecause  less  con- 
strained, were  tbe  seen™  niglitly  present- 
ed on  (lie  rslurn  of  the  heavily-laden 
forage  lutrfies. 

Hungry  and  tired,  you  reach  camp  an 
hour  before  sundown.  You  have  had  no 
dinner,  and  have  nothing  on  band  fbr 
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sapper.  Yet  yon  have  fdU  faith  that,  by 
supper-time,  yoa  will  have  a  feast  worthy 
of  your  acceptance. 

The  foragers  b^n  to  oome  in  fix>m 
their  wanderings.  First  ooine  the  light- 
er horsemen,  hong  all  over  with  spoils 
of  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and  hams — 
with  bags  of  sweet  potatoes  and  com, 
and  bearing  on  their  backs  sheaves  of 
fodder  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  weari- 
ed beasts.  As  in  the  morning  in  a  con- 
tinual stream  the  bummers  go  forth,  so 
now  they  come  back,  in  an  apparently 
never-ending  column.  Horses,  mules, 
oxen,  saddled  and  ridden  by  the  most 
wonderful  specimens  of  humanity,  loaded 
to  the  very  road  with  good  things. 
Wagons,  coaches,  buggies  and  cotton- 
carts,  attended  by  swarms  of  **  frefih  " 
negroes,  who  join  the  procession  by  a 
sort  of  strange  fascination  1  Here  is  a 
mule  and  an  ox  harnessed  together  wiUi 
ropes,  into  a  rough  cart,  full  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes. Upon  the  damask  cushions  of  a 
gay  old  family  coach,  repose  plethoric 
Jugs  of  molasses,  and  beside  them,  a  few 
sides  of  bacon,  a  lady's  silk  dress,  and  a 
chicken  or  two,  the  vacant  space  being 
filled  in  with  the  ever-present  com  fodder. 
A  solitary  ox,  haraeBsed  between  the 
shafts  of  a  light  top  buggy,  draws  a  pon- 
derous load  of  eatables,  while  on  the 
summit  of  the  pile  sits  enthroned  the 
master  thereof,  in  the  shape  of  a  dirty — 
of  course,  dirty — and  ragged  bummer, 
happy  as  a  king,  and  wearing,  as  a 
crown,  a  burnished  steel  helmet,  which 
he  has  purloined  fh>m  some  militia  arm- 
ory. Another  wagon  bears  in  a  load  of 
wine,  dug  up  in  some  swamp.  And  here 
comes  a  long  caravan,  fifteen  or  twenty 
mules  and  horses  tied  together,  each  to 
the  tail  of  one  in  front — all  loaded  with 
the  fruits  of  the  land,  each  with  a  strap- 
ping darky  in  cotton  robes  riding  them 
in  triumph,  as  he  fancies,  to  his  fi^edom. 

If  you  watch  the  road  until  inidnight, 
you  will  not  see  the  end  of  this  proces- 
sion ;  so,  why  weaiy  yourself?  Come 
to  my  tent  and  I  will  show  you  a  regal 
repast.  Tme,  there  is  no  table-cloth, 
and  the  plate  service  is  made  of  tin,  but 
here  is  savory  stew  of  chicken,  and  roast 
of  pork,  and  sweet  potatoes  burst  their 


brown  skins  with  golden  richness.  Hard 
bread  is  the  one  prosaic /o^  of  the  table, 
and  nekt  to  it  lies  a  lump  of  butter  re^ 
sembling  gold,  in  color,  as  well  as  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  dug  fix)m  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  ground.  Splendid  co^e  I 
can  give  you,  and  of  wines  I  have  a 
choice  selection  of  fifty*year-old  Madeira, 
from  a  certain  cellar  that  I  know  of. 

After  supper  come  pipes  and  tobacco, 
for  the  consolation  of  our  digestive  or* 
gans.  Around  the  fire  you  sit,  talking 
of  olden  times  or  looking  lazily  into  the 
flame.  Tom  brings  up  a  new  arrival  fix>m 
the  slave-huts  on  the  next  plantation. 
Your  first  question,  "  Can  you  dance  f 
brings  to  view  a  long  row  of  glittering 
teeth,  as  he  answers,  "  Oh,  yes,  sah."  So 
Tom  plays  the  violin  for  hhn^  and  you 
have  a  Simon-pure  negro  minstre^y  for 
the  ev^iing  entertainment,  and  probably 
more  thoroughly  comical  than  "  BryaBte'." 

Oh,  well,  it's  hit^^let*8  go  to  bed. 
Tom  brings  up  a  night-oap  fbir  yon,  in 
the  shape  of  a  concoction  of  hot  water 
and  sugar  and  a  stick,  and — ^ahem — ^must 
I  say  it  f — peanut  whisky  1  Under  its 
potent  influences  you  are  soon  oblivious 
of  bummers  and  their  camps. 


This  is  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  late 
war,  which,  while  it  has  not  the  digni- 
ty of.  military  history,  yet  is  a  militaiy 
fact  which  those  who  sufiered  will  not 
foi^t  To  lay  waste  every  thing  which 
could  contribute  to  insurgent  strength 
was  a  fundamental  law  of  Sherman's 
progress.  This  being  his  purpose,  the 
work  performed  by  the  bummers  was 
but  part  of  the  grand  scheme  of  debilita- 
tion ;  and  that  must  sufllce  to  cover  their 
sins  fi^m  the  blasting  disgrace  which 
ever  should  attach  to  robbery  and  pro* 
miscuous  plunder.  We  have  recorded 
their  doings  as  they  seemed  lo  us  on  the 
march,  with  all  their  humors  and  most 
characteristic  features ;  but  now  that  we 
are  out  of  the  ranks,  and  must  look  bade 
upon  events  with  the  clearer  vision  of 
the  citizen,  we  are  decided  in  our  agb^ 
ion  that  the  *'  Bummer  Brigade,"  as  con- 
ducted, was  neither  a  credit  to  the  ser* 
vice  nor  an  oiganization  permissible  by 
any  known  laws  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  LITTLB  OrBVT  AI11>  THE  APPASITION. 

I  "WENT  to  Mr.  Argyll's  to  tbe  Christ- 
taaa  dinner.  I  was  aurprised  to  meet 
ElesQor  in  the  ramit j  group ;  for,  although 
■henoTCfrcqueDtly  Joined  the  home  circle, 
I  thought  that  on  this  holiday  her  own 
lo6a  would  press  upon  her  with  orer- 
whdmbg  weight    Instead  of  this,  I  saw 


a  light  Id  her  conulenuice  which  It  bad 
never  bej)re  worn ;  her  face,  totally  de- 
void of  Bmiies  or  color,  yet  shone  with  a 
serene  and  solemn  luster,  the  most  touch- 
ing, the  most  saddening,  and  yet  elevating, 
of  any  expression  1  had  ever  seen  upon 
human  features.  My  intense  sympgUiy 
with  her  taught  me  how  to  translate  this 
new  phase  of  her  mind;  I  felt  tliat,  in 
those  mystic  vows  which  she  had  taken 
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upon  herself  with  a  spirit,  she  had  derived 
a  comfort ;  that  she  Joyed  in  the  consdous- 
nesa  that  she  was  now  and  from  hence- 
forth evermore  the  bride  of  him  who 
waited  for  her  in  the  mansions  of  the 
Heavenly  country.  This  life  was  tran- 
sient— to  be  meekly  borne  a  little  while 
alone — then  she  would  go  to  him  who 
awaited  her  in  the  only  true  and  abiding 
home.  I,  and  I  only,  looked  upon  her 
as  the  wife  of  Henry  Moreland  as  sacred- 
ly as  if  he  were  her  livhig  partner.  I 
only  was  fitted,  by  the  power  of  my  own 
passion  and  suffering,  to  appreciate  her 
position,  and  the  feelings  with  which  she 
now  returned  to  her  friends,  to  play  such 
a  part  in  life  as  duty  still  pointed  out.  I 
can  not  explain  with  what  an  emotion  of 
reverence  I  took  and  pressed  the  little, 
attenuated  hand  which  she  placed  in 
mine. 

There  had  been,  as  yet^  no  change  in 
Eleanor's  demeanor  toward  me.  Whether 
I  imagined  it  in  the  rest  of  the  family,  or 
whether  they  had  changed,  this  much  was 
still  certain,  and  gave  me  the  deepest 
pleasure  I  could  now  know :  Eleanor  was 
the  same  to  me  as  she  had  ever  been — 
the  benigDant,  gentle  sister,  who  loved 
and  trusted  me  as  a  dear  brotlier— more 
dear  than  ever  mnce  I  had  given  such 
proofs  of  my  devotion  to  her  cause— since 
she  could  not  but  see  how  my  very  heart 
was  wrung  with  the  pain  which  tore  her 
own.  As  long  as  she  continued  to  treat 
me  thus,  as  long  as  I  could  give  her  one 
smallest  atom  of  pleasure  in  any  way,  I 
felt  that  I  conld  bear  any  thing  from  the 
others.  Kot  that  there  was  any  thing  to 
bear — ^nothing— nothing,  except  that  inde- 
finable air  which  a  sensitive  spirit  feels 
more  keenly  than  an  open  slight  The 
new  year  was  now  approaching ;  it  would 
be  the  most  natural  time  for  entering  into 
new  business  relations ;  I  felt  that  if  Mr. 
Argyll  intended  to  offer  me  the  partner- 
ship, he  would  do  it  then.  If  he  did  not 
— I  must  look  out  for  myselC  I  must  go 
away. 

The  Christmas  dinner  was  the  sumptu- 
ous feast  which  it  always  had  been,  the  old 
housekeeper  having  taken  it  into  her  own 


hands.  She,  to  Judge  by  her  provision, 
felt  that  such  kind  of  painstaking  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  general  gloom.  No 
guests  were  invited,  of  course.  It  was 
touching  to  see  how  the  servants  persisted 
in  placing  every  imaginable  delicacy  be- 
fore Miss  Eleanor,  which  she  could  not, 
by  any  possibility,  even  taste.  A  cup  of 
coffee,  with  a  piece  of  bread,  made  up  her 
slender  Christmas  feast.  Yet  it  was  a  Joy 
to  her  father  to  have  her  at  the  table  at 
alL  Mary's  affectionate  glances  continu- 
ally sought  her  face;  parent  and  slater 
both  felt  relieved  and  comforted  by  itB 
tranquil  expression. 

James,  too,  was  cheerfhl;  he  would 
have  been  brilliant  had  an  opportunity 
afforded.  I,  who  read  him  tolerably  well, 
knew  that  it  was  the  sight  of  Eleanor's 
tranquillity  which  had  inspired  him — and 
that  he  did  not  understand  that  saintly  re- 
signation as  I  did. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  arouad 
the  table,  which  I  did  my  beat  to  make 
cheerful,  I  happened  to  speak  of  Lenore 
Burton.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
mentioned  her,  always  with  such  enthusi- 
asm as  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  ladies. 
Mary  asked  me  many  questions  about 
her,  finally  turning  to  her  rister,  and  say- 
ing: 

**  You  were  always  so  fond  of  children, 
Eleanor.  May.  I  send  for  this  beautlfiil 
little  girl  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us  f* 

^Certainly,  Mary,  If  you  think  you 
would  like  her  company." 

"  Do  you  think  her  Ikther  would  trust 
her  to  us  a  little  while,  Richard  f 

*'  He  can  be  persuaded,  without  doubt** 

After  we  had  left  the  table,  Maiy  came 
to  me,  with  much  animation,  to  whisper 
her  ideas  about  the  proposed  visit;  she 
thought  the  sight  of  an  agreeable,  lovely 
child  abqut  the  house  might  interest  Elea- 
nor more  than  any  thing  else  possibly 
could,  and  would,  at  the  least,  delight  her 
father,  who  was  drooping  under  the  sQence 
and  mourning  in  his  home.  I  quite  agreed 
with  her  hi  her  opinions,  deciding  to  write, 
that  evening,  a  pres^g  plea  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, promising  thb  most  careftil  attention 
to  his  frail  little  household  blossom  which 
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a  tmsty  housekeeper  and  loylng  fKends 
could  extend.  I  would  oome  down  to  the 
dty  for  her,  and  attend  her  dutifully  upon 
her  little  journey,  if  his  consent  was  given, 
and  IDfiS  Lenore  heradf  approved  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  answer.  Mr. 
Burton  wrote  that  Lenore  was  delighted 
with  the  invitation,  and  that  he  accepted 
it  the  more  willingly,  as  he  was  called  un- 
expectedly to  Boston,  where  he  should  be 
absent  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  that  he 
had  not  liked  leaving  his  daughter  so 
lonely  during  the  holidays.  He  added 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  morning; 
bnt  I  might  come  for  Lenore  at  any  time ; 
I  would  And  her  ready ;  and  that,  upon 
his  return  from  Boston,  he  would  come 
up  to  Blankville  after  her;  closing  Us 
note  with  polite  thanks  for  our  friendly 
interest  in  his  little  girl»  etc.  Thus  every 
thing  was  satisflM^tory.  The  thurd  day 
aflte  Christmas  I  went  down,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  New  York,  returning  in  the  after- 
noon with  my  little  treasure,  who  was 
brimftal  of  happiness,  enjoying  the  ride 
with  the  seat  of  childhood,  and  confiding 
herself  to  my  guardianship  with  a  Joyfhl 
content,  which  awakened  my  tendereat 
care  in  response.  This  artless  fieiith  of 
the  child  in  the  providence  of  the  grown- 
up man  it  is  which  brings  out  the  least 
aelflsh  part  of  his  cliaracter,  bowing  his 
haughty,  hardened  nature  to  miidster  to 
the  humblest  of  its  confiding  wants. 

The  sisters  both  cirae  into  the  hall  to 
receive  their  little  visitor.  They  took  her 
into  the  pariors,  briglit  "with  chandelier 
and  firelight,  unhooding  and  uncloaking 
her  before  the  grate.  I  was  anxious  to 
witness  the  impression  she  made,  for  I  had 
been  so  lavish  of  my  pndses,  as  to  run  the 
risk  of  creating  a  disappointment 

It  was  impossible  to  be  disappointed  in 
Lenore.  She  made  conquest  of  the  whole 
fiunily  in  the  half-hour  before  tea.  It  was 
BOt  her  exquirite  beauty  alone,  bnt  her 
sweet  expression,  her  modest  self-posses- 
sion amid  her  stranger-friends,  enhancing 
itseffsot.  Mr.  Argyll  brightened  as  I  had 
not  lively  seen  him ;  every  other  minnte 
Maiy  would  repeat  the  welcome  of  her 


little  guest  with  another  kias,  declaring  in 
her  pretty,  willful  way,  that  Mr.  Kichard 
was  not  going  to  monopolize  Miss  Lenore 
because  he  was  the  oldest  acquaintance^ 
Lenore  having  chosen  her  seat  by  my 
Moj  with  her  hand  nestled  in  mine. 

James  was  not  in  the  house ;  he  did  not 
come  home  until  some  tiipe  after  we  had 
taken  our  tea— drank  his  alone  in  the 
dining-room — and  Joined  our  circle  quite 
late  in  the  evening.  As  he  came  in  we 
were  sitting  about  the  fire.  Lenore  had 
gone,  of  her  own' inclination,  to  Miss  Ar- 
gyll's side,  where  she  sat  on  a  low  stool, 
with  her  head  against  the  lady's  lap.  She 
made  a  gay  picture  as  she  sat  there,  framed 
around  with  the  black  of  Eleanor's  gar- 
ments. Her  trAveling-dress  was  of  crim- 
son merino,  and  her  cheeks — ^what  with 
the  ride  in  the  cold  air  and  the  glow  of 
the  present  fire,  were  almost  as  red  as  her 
dress ;  while  her  golden  curls  streamed  in 
shining  strands  over  the  sable  habiliments 
against  which  she  rested.  She  was  reply- 
ing archly  to  some  teasing  remark  of  Mr. 
Argyll's,  and  I  was  thinking  what  a 
brightness  she  would  give  to  the  dull 
house,  when  James  came  forward,  holding 
out  his  hand,  with  one  of  his  pleasantest 
smUes,  saying : 

"  This  is  the  Ultie  lady,  is  it,  whom  we 
have  been  so  anxiously  waiting  to  see? 
Can  I  be  introduced,  cousin  Mary,  or  does 
not  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  allow  herself 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  ordinal^ 
mortals  f 

You  have  noticed,  reader,  how  some 
little  cloud,  fioating  in  the  west  at  sunset, 
will  be  fiushed  through  with  rosy  light, 
and  how,  instantly,  while  you  gaze,  it  will 
turn  gray,  losing  every  particle  of  radi- 
ance. So  the  child  changed  when  he  ap- 
proached and  spoke  to  her.  Her  cheeks 
fhded  to  a  gray  whiteness ;  her  eyes  were 
riveted  on  his,  bnt  she  could  not  smile; 
she  seemed  to  struggle  with  some  inward 
repugnance  and  her  sense  of  what  cour- 
tesy demanded;  finally  she  laid  her  little 
cold  hand  in  his,  without  a  word,  sufibred 
him  to  kiss  her,  and,  clinging  close  to 
Eleanor,  remained  pale  and  quiet — hei 
gayety  and  Moom  were  alike  gone.    Mr. 
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Argyll  oonld  not  rally  h«iVHilie  ahmiik 
like  a  ^nsitiye  plaat 

<*If  that  pallid,  stapid  little  creature  is 
the  manreloas  child  Richard  promlaedus, 
why,  I  muet  say,  he  has  shown  hia  usual 
good  taste,**  commented  James,  in  an 
aalde  to  Mary.  He  was  not  flattered  by 
the  reception  he  had  met 

'^Sometiiing  is  the  matter  with  her, 
Jame&  She  is  wearied  with  her  Journey. 
I  am  alhud  we  are  keeping  her  up  too 
late.  She  was  gay  enough  a  little  while 
sinca" 

"  Are  you  tired  t  Would  you  wish  to 
go  to  bed?"  whispered  Miss  ArgylL 

*'  If  you  please,*'  she  replied,  with  an 
ahrof  relie£ 

**You  are  not  getting  home-dck  so 
soon  f  *  asked  Mr.  AigylL 

'*  I  am  not ;  I  Uke  it  here  very  much,** 
answered Lenore, candidly.  "Something 
is  the  matter  with  me  new,  sir,  and  you 
must  please  excuse  me.  My  head  began 
to  ache  Just  now— so  I  supposel  had  bet- 
ter go  to  bed.*' 

She  bade  us  good-night  with  a  smile  so 
restrained  that  I  feit  afinid  she  was  not 
going  to  eojoy  her  visit  Eleanor  herself 
took  her  away  to  the  nuAd  who  was  to 
attend  upon  her,  and  did  ni>t  return  to  us 
until  her  little  gtte$t  was  in  bed. 

"*  Comcy  Mary,  let*s  drop  the  baby  ques- 
tion and  play  chess,**  said  James,  impa- 
tiently, as  we  discussed  the  visitor;  *^  Vm 
tired  of  the  subject** 

"  Wait  until  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
become  interested  too,**  she  respcnaded. 

'*I  like  hearty  little  bread-and-butter 
girls,*'  said  he,  *'but  not  such  die-away 
misses  as  that  She  looks  to  me  as  if  she 
read  Coleridge  already.  OhUdren  shoijdd 
be  children,  to  please  me.*' 

The  repulsion  was  mutual  I  only  had 
noticed  the  strange  effect  wrought  upon 
my.  pet  by  a  sight  of  James,  and  knowing, 
as  I  did,  and  the  others  did  not,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  temperameait,  it  had  aston- 
ished me,  and  aroused  my  curiosity.  By 
the  ill-humors  with  which  he  received  any 
allusion  to  Lenore,  I  believed  that  James 
himself  was  conscious  that  the  pure  eyes 
of  the  child  looked  straight  into  the 


darker  chambers  of  his  heart,  and  was 
iHghtened  by  what  she  saw  there.  A 
young  man  who  was  gambling  away  his 
uncle's  property  upon  the  credit  of  a 
daughter's  hand  wMch  he  had  not  yet 
won,  could  not  have  a  very  easy  eoor 
sdence;  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  be  reminded  of  his  deUnquendea  by 
the  clear  eyes  of  an  innooeot  child  As 
he  became  abeoi4)ed  in  faJs  game  of  diess^ 
I  sat  studying  hia  oountenanoe,  and  think* 
ing  of  many  things.  I  wond«red  if  his 
unde  and  cousins  were  not  aWare  of  the 
change  which  was  cotning  over  him;  that 
reckless,  dissipated  look  wbidi  writes  oerw 
tain  wrinkles  in  a  young  man*sfkoe,  over* 
written  in  his  by  outer  smiles,  which  ccmld 
not  hide  the  truth  from  a  discerning  eye. 
I  asked  myself  if  I  could  Justiff  my  oourse 
in  keeping  silence  about  what  I  had  seen ; 
it  was  my  plainest  du^  to  inform  Mr. 
Argyll,  not  only  on  his  account,  but  on 
James*  also.  Such  a  knowledge,  coming 
to  his  uncle,  though  it  would  be  UttWty 
mortifying  to  his  nephew,  might  be  the 
means  of  breaking  his  new  fetters  of 
habit  before  they  were  riveted  upon  faiak 
Such,  I  f^lt,was  my  duty.  At  Ae  same 
time,  I  shrunk  from  it,  as  a  person  sUnaasd 
as  I  was  natonJly  would  shrink :  I  wae 
liable  to  have  my  motives  misconstrued  f 
to  liave  it  Mnted  that  sdf-intenst  wae 
prompOng  me  to  place  J!ames  in  a  bad 
light  ITo,  I  ooiddart  do  it!  For  tiM 
hundredth  time  I  came  to  this  condndony 
against  the  higher  voice  of  the  ahedlnte 
right  I  waa  glad  to  strengthen  mysdf  la 
my  weak  course  by  rememberii^  that  Mr. 
Burton  had  requested  my  sllenoe,  and 
that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  betray  his  con- 
fldenoe.  Looking  at  him,  thinking  these 
things,  with  my  thou^ts  more  hi  my  eyee 
than  they  ought  to  have  been,  had  I  beetfi 
on  my  guard,  James  suddenly  looked  up 
and  encountered  my  gaze.  He  poshed 
the  board  aside  with  an  angiy  motion, 
which  overthrew  half  the  men  and  en- 
thely  disconcerted  the  game. 

**  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  looks,  RkdH 
ardf*  the  defiant  eyes  glittering  with  a 
will  which  overpowered  my  own,  smUlag 
a  deai^y  smile,  which  threatened  me. 
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**  How  peerish  700  an,  Jsmee  I  I  be- 
lieye  yon  threw  tip  the  game  because  yoa 
saw  I  was  checkmating  700,**  cried  his 
coiftiii. 

** That's  it,  my  dear  child;  I  ne^er 
would  allow  myself  to  be  checkmated  T 

"  Theft  you  shouldnH  play  P 

'*  Oh,  sometimes  I  allow  women  to  win 
the  game ;  bat  when  I  play  with  men,  I 
ne^er  giye  up.    The  man  who  attempts  • 
the  chances  with  xoe  must  prepare  for  de- 
feat" 

'*  How  generous  yba  are  to  the  witless 
sex,"  said  Mary,  sarcastically.  *'I  am 
much  obliged  to  yon,  that  yon  sometimes 
allow  us  to  win.  Just  pick  up  that  castle 
you  hare  sent  tumbling  in  ruins,  if  you 
please,  sir — and  don't  ask  me  to  play  chess 
for  at  least  a  fortnight 

I  perodred  a  threat  in  his  words  of 
which  the  girl  was  quite  innocent;  he  was 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  im  /  agidn 
and  again  his  afar,  his  words,  were  such 
that  I  could  put  no  other  oonstructiott 
ux>on  them.  He  was  determined  to  mis* 
understand  mo— to  look  upon  me  as  a 
person  seeking  to  injure  Um.  I  was  in 
his  way— I  must  get  out  of  it.  This  was 
the  manner  he  put  on  to  me*  I  felt  that 
night,  more  than  ever,  the  conyiction  that 
my  connection  with  the  Argylls  was 
alx>ut  to  be  broken.  If  James  felt  thus 
toward  me,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  take  a 
podtiom  whdch  he  regarded  as  belonging, 
by  ngttty  to  himsdf,  WorM  than  all,  I 
Mt  tliat  his  Creacherons  nature  was  work* 
ing  aefiretly  against  me,  and  that  his 
efforts  had  already  told  upon  those  whose 
lore  and  re^MCt  was  most  predoua  to 
me. 

Shortly  after,  I  took  my  leaye ;  he  was 
so  engrossed,  with  his  back  toward  me, 
looking  over  some  old  engraTings,  tliat  he 
did  not  turn  to  say  good-night  ^yroom 
at  my  boarding-house  had  a  particularly 
cheerless  idr  that  evening;  I  felt  lonely 
and  embittered.  My  heart  ached  for  sym- 
pathy. I  resolved  that.  If  a  partnership 
was  not  offered  on  New  Year's,  I  would 
propose  a  visit  to  my  mother,  for  whose 
love  and  encouragement  I  longed.  The 
event  of  going  away,  too,  would  give  Mr. 


Argyll  the  opportunity  of  dedaring  hhn^ 
self  in  one  way  or  anotlier. 

Lenore's  visit  was  a  decided  suoceis— in 
the  way,  too,  which  I  had  hoped  for.  Her 
fine  and  spiritual  nature  was  drawn  to* 
ward  Eleanor  in  a  manner  which  made 
the  latter  love  her,  and  grow  to  feel  a  con- 
solation in  the  touch  of  the  little  hand, 
the  unsought  kiss,  and  the  silent  sympathy 
which  brought  the  child  to  sit  hours  by 
her  side,  saying  nothing,  but  looking  with 
wonder  and  revermce  at  a  sorrow  too 
deep  for  her  young  heart  to  Ikthom.  Le- 
nore  ih>licked  with  Mr.  Argyll,  chatted 
and  sung  with  Mary ;  but  she  was  always 
ready  to  leave  either  for  her  quiet  comer 
by  Miss  Argyll.  Mary  pretended  Jealousy, 
though  we  were  all  glad  to  see  the  inter- 
est Eleanor  took  hi  the  child.  One  of 
our  greatest  pleasures  was  in  Lenore's 
dnging.  I  have  mentioned  the  purity  and 
great  compass  of  her  voice.  To  hear  her 
sing  some  of  Handel's  mudc,  of  a  Sab- 
bath twilight)  was  almost  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  into  the  heaven  toward  whidi 
her  voice  soared.  I  saw  Eleanor  quietly 
weeping  while  she  sung,  and  I  knew  the 
music  was  loosening  the  tense  strain  upon 
her  heart^ords. 

I  was  interested  in  watching  two  things 
— ^fint,  the  attachment  between  Miss  Ar- 
gyll and  Lenore ;  secondly,  the  persistent 
effort  of  James  to  overcome  his  first  aver- 
sion, and  his  ultimate  success.  By  the 
second  day  he  had  mastered  his  chagrin 
at  the  evident  dislike  of  the  child,  who 
could  hardly  compel  herself  to  be  polite 
to  him,  and  who  grew  constrained  and 
pale  whenever  he  was  near  her.  James 
Argyll  was  not  the  man  to  allow  a  child 
to  dight  him  with  impunity.  His  indo- 
lence was  a  repugnance  to  business  and 
study;  it  was  no  weakness  of  the  will, 
for  when  he  set  his  resolves  upon  an  ob- 
ject, he  usually  accomplished  it.  I  saw 
that  he  had  resolved  to  conquer  Lenore. 
He  paid  court  to  her  as  If  she  were  a  *  lady 
of  the  land,'  instead  of  a  little  girl ;  on 
New  Year's  he  overwhdmed  her  with 
splendid  presents ;  he  took  her  out  sleigh- 
riding  alone  with  him,  in  a  foncy  cutter, 
which  he  declared  was  only  Just  large 
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enoagfa  for  those  two,  with  chimes  of  sil- 
ver bells  and  a  spirited  horse.  I  ought 
not  to  haye  felt  grieyed  that  Lenore,  also, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  proved  fidthless 
to  me.  Bat  I  did.  I  was  more  hurt  by 
peroelTing  her  growing  indifSorence  to  me 
and  her  increasing  fascination  for  James, 
than  the  subject  wairanted.  I  should 
have  known  that  rides  and  dolls,  flowers 
and  flatteries,  and  a  dauity  little  ring  for 
her  forefinger,  would  win  any  little  maiden 
of  eleven ;  but  I  had  estimated  Lenore's 
character  higher.  I  had  noticed  her  at- 
tractions and  repulsions,  the  former  al- 
ways toward  noble  and  true  persons— the 
latter  toward  the  unworthy.  Now,  how- 
ever, my  little  bird  was  charmed  by  the 
serpent's  eye ;  she  was  under  the  influence 
of  James'«  will,  and  I  rengned  her. 


About  ten  days  after  my  visit  to  Mtbl 
Scott,  I  kept  my  promise  to  her,  by  re- 
turning to  inquire  about  the  present  con- 
dition of  Moreland  villa.  I  saw,  as  soon 
as  I  entered  the  cottage,  that  her  mind 
was  preyed  on  by  the  same  convictions 
which  had  troubled  her  on  the  former  oc- 
casion. 

**  If  there  ain't  at  least  one  ghost  hi  that 
house,  then  there  never  was  such  a  thing, 
and  there  never  will  be— there,  nowl 
You've  seen  for  yourself  there  ain't  a  hu- 
man being  in  it — and  ih&re  ii  9om€fhing/ 
Fve  seen  it  and  heard  it,  and  you  can't 
oon  vince  a  person  against  them  two  senses, 
I  reckon." 

**I  don't  want  to  convince  you,  Mrs. 
Scott;  I  only  want  to  convince  myself 
what  this  thing  is  which  you  have  seen 
and  heard.  Have  you  had  any  new  reve- 
lations r 

"Fve  seen  the  death-light  once  since, 
standing  over  the  house ;  we  saw  it,  too, 
shinin'  out  of  that  room— John  and  I  saw 
that  together.  We  was  so  set  on  findin' 
out  whether  it  was  sperits  or  not,  we  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  go  through  the  house 
ag'in,  the  next  day,  and  as  sure  as  you're 
settin'  there,  $omeihing  had  been  ba<^  and 
laid  down  on  that  'ere  bed  ag'in— some- 
thing light,  that  scarcely  made  a  dent- 
yon  needn't  tell  me  'twas  any  human 


mortal,  which  it  wasn't  We've  heard 
children  ciyin',  too,  which  is  an  evil  omen, 
the  dream-bo(^  says ;  an'  to  clap  the  dl- 
max,  Mr.  Redfield,  there's  no  use  keefon' 
it  back--^iM'w  sem  ths  gho$t  r 

I  was  now  as  interested  as  the  woman 
cpuld  desire;  she  had  stopped,  mysteri- 
ously, after  making  this  grave  declaration, 
and  sat  looking  me  in  the  eyes.  I  retnrn* 
ed  her  gaze  with  one  of  silent  inquiry, 
leaning  a  little  forward  in  my  chair.  Mrs. 
Scott  smoothed  her  apron  absently,  with 
her  large  hands,  stitt  looking  into  my  eyes, 
as  if  she  saw  the  ghoet  in  their  distending 
pupils.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 
going  to  hear  dther  something  of  ridicu- 
lous sbadowyness,  magnifled  into  an  ap- 
parition, or  something  which  would  give 
some  tangible  clue  to  the  mystery,  if  there 
was  a  mystery,  of  Moreland  villa. 

''Ton  have  been  fortunate,"  said  L 
"  What  was  it  like,  pray  f ' 

''  You've  noticed  there  wm  a  litUe  bal- 
cony under  the  windows  of  Henty'a 
room!" 

^  I  know  there  is  such  a  balcony." 

*'  It  was  there  we  saw  It  Ton  know 
how  bright  the  nights  have  been  lately, 
with  the  full  moon  and  the  snow.  John 
and  I  walked  out,  night  before  last,  to  the 
front  of  the  villa,  to  see  what  we  ooold 
see— and  there  it  was !  It  was  as  light  as 
day,  and  we  both  had  a  good  look  at  It 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  might  have 
stayed  if  I  hadn't  screamed.  John  dap- 
ped his  hand  over  my  month  to  stop  me, 
but  he  was  too  late;  it  sort  of  ria right iq> 
and  disappeared." 

"  But  ^riiat  was  it  like  f— man,  woman, 
or  child  r 

"  It  was  like  a  ghost,!  tell  you,"  relied 
the  housekeeper,  stontly.  "  I  s'poee  sper- 
its are  dressed  party  much  alike,  in  the 
next  worid,  whether  they're  men  or  wo- 
men. We  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  white 
robes— and  I've  never  heard  of  a  spook 
that  was  dressed  any  other  way.  It  may 
hav^  been  ^nry  in  his  shroud,  for  all  I 
know— that's  what  I  believe  It  was— then 
now!" 

"Henry  was  never  drossed  in  a  shrond," 
I  answered,  gravely ;  **  he  was  buried  in 
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a  black-brondcloth  Bult.  So  you  tee  that 
you  were  Dot  correct  there." 

"  Ob,  well,  Mr.  Redfield,  we  can't  na- 
deraland  Ihese  things — it  isn't  give  to  ub. 
1  can  t«ll  you  what  John  and  I  saw,  and 
yoa  can  make  up  your  own  mind.  There 
was  a  Bhape,  on  the  balcony,  standing- 
siTMght up,  white  all  OTer.  Alongwhite 
garment  Lung  fh>m  its  bead  1o  its  feet ; 
its  Gice  was  turned  up  to  lUe  moon,  and 
its  arms  were  raised  as  it  it  prayed.  Its 
eyes  was  wide  open,  and  its  face  as  pole  as 
a  corpse's.  Jolin  and  I  wili  both  make  our 
»fiydaT)C  to  it,  in  court,  if  it's  necessary." 

"  Where  did  it  go  to  when  It  disappear- 
ed (" 

"  It  seemed  to  me  to  turn  into  the  air ; 
'  but  that  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  about. 
Jotin  thought  it  went  right  through  the 
side  of  the  house." 

"Was  the  window  open  behind  It?" 

"  Wal,  really  now,  I  wouldn't  swear 
that  it  was,  or  wasn't  The  lact  is,  I  was 
BO  Bcaart  the  minit  I  saw  it,  I  like  to  have 
dropped.    John  was  for  stayin' '  to  see  if 


it  wouldn't  come  ag'ln,'  but  I  wouldn't 
let  blm ;  BO  we  both  cut  and  nm." 

"I  am  Borryyou  didn't  use  your  eyes 
to  better  advantage." 

"  When  yoii  see  a  thing  like  that,  I 
reckon  you'll  run,  loo.  It  ain't  at  all 
likely  the  window  was  open,  or  we  would 
have  noticed  it.  It  was  all  shut  up  the 
next  momln',  the  same  as  ever." 

"  That  was  yesterday.  I  suppose  you 
have  not  been  in  the  villa  Hince  ?" 

"  Lord  1  no,  dr.  I  wouldn't  go  now 
for  a  hundred  dollars." 

"  Have  you  noticed  any  thing  else  pe- 
culiar f 

"Yes,dr.  There's  been  footsteps  aivund 
the  house  in  tbe  snow." 

"  Indeed  f  I  said,  cngerly;  "Ibst  Is 
more  like  something.  Can  I  see  tbem 
nowf 

"  No,  sir ;  the  son's  melted  'em  all  oC 
But  If  you're  thinking  they're  the  tracks 
of  persons  comin'  uboul  the  house  for 
any  purpose,  just  tell  me,  will  yoa,  ^r, 
bow  they  happened  to  be  just  about  tbe 
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porch,  and  so  on,  and  not  a  track  to  it, 
nor  away  from  It,  in  no  direction  T* 

*'  Indeed,  I  can  not  explain  it,  until  Fve 
rooted  out  the  mystery  from  the  begin- 
ning." 

^  Nor  it  can't  be  explained,"  cried  the 
housekeeper,  triamphantly. 

It  worried  her  to  think  I  was  so  skep- 
tical when  she  had  giyen  me  such  abso- 
lute proo&;  the  idea  of  the  haunted  villa 
was  making  her  really  sick,  yet  she  would 
not  give  up  her  cherished  belief  in  its 
being  haunted.  I  think  she  would  have 
been  disappointed  if  any  one  had  come 
forward  and  sworn  himself  the  ghost 

I  sat  a  little  while,  pondering  her  state- 
ments. There  had  been  nothing,  on  the 
fonner  occasion,  to  convince  me  that  any 
intruder,  human  or  spiritual,  had  been  in 
the  villa— except  the  shadowy  imprint  of 
a  form  on  Henry's  bed,  and  for  the  proof 
that  it  had  not  been  made  before  the  house 
was  cleaned  up,  I  had  nothing  but  her 
word.  As  for  the  death-light  and  the 
wailing  sounds,  I  conceived  that,  in  that 
lonesome,  solitary  place,  two  persons  of 
the  class  to  which  these  belonged,  with 
their  excited  imaginations  reacting  upon 
each  other,  might  easily  persuade  them- 
selves of  such  marvels.  Even  in  this  last 
statement,  thajt  both  of  them  had  clearly 
and  distinctly  seen  a  white  form  on  the 
balcony  of  the  room,  I  did  not  find  much 
to  disturb  me.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  producing  all  kinds  of  shapes  and 
phantoms  to  a  frightened  or  superstitious 
eye,  than  a  bright,  moonlight  night.  It 
is  &r  better  than  the  deepest  darkness. 
The  earth  is  full  of  weird  shadows ;  the 
most  familiar  objects  take  on  an  unnatural 
appearance  in  the  gleaming  rays,  enhanc- 
ed in  their  strange  effect  by  the  black, 
fantastic  shadows  which  stretch  away 
from  theuL  Add  to  this,  a  garment  of 
snow,  spread  over  eveiy  thing.  The 
landscape  on  which  we  have  rested  our 
gaze,  every  day,  for  years,  under  these 
circumstances,  will  be  as  novel  to  us  as 
if  it  were  a  bit  of  scenery  transplanted 
from  some  strange  and  far  country.  A 
vivid  fancy,  predisposed  to  the  work,  can 
make  an  excellent  ghost  out  of  a  rose- 


bush or  a  fence-poetr-a  fearful  apparition 
out  of  the  shadow  of  a  cornice  heaped 
with  snow.  In  the  present  case,  not  only 
were  the  man  and  his  wife  in  that  fever- 
ish state  in  which  the  eye  makes  visions 
for  itself,  but  they  were  quite  ready  to 
link  such  phantoms  with  Henry's  room, 
which  they  had  previously  decreed  to  be 
the  favorite  abode  of  the  ghost  A  re- 
view of  the  whole  case  led  me  rather  to 
be  vexed  with  them,  than  satisfied  there 
was  any  reason  for  the  mental  *■  stew '  into 
which  they  had  heated  themselves.  The 
only  tangible  things  of  the  whole  medley 
were — ^the  footprints.  If  there  were  ac- 
tually traces  of  feet  walking  about  the 
premises,  that  was  enough  to  satisfy  me — 
not  of  a  ghost,  but  of  a  person,  engaged 
in  prying  about  the  villa  for  some  unlaw- 
ful purpose.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  watch 
for  this  person,  and  entrap  him.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  at  once,  that  one  of  those 
dare-devil  spirits,  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
community,  was  purposely  getting  up 
scenic  effects  on  the  premises,  for  tha 
amusement  of  spreading  the  report  that 
the  villa  was  haunted,  and  exciting  the 
gossip  and  credulity  of  the  vill age.  I  was 
indignant  at  the  heartlessness  of  the  plan, 
and  resolved,  should  I  catch  the  perpe- 
trator, to  infiict  such  summary  chastise- 
ment as  would  cure  him  of  his  taste  for 
practical  joking.  The  assertion  of  the 
woman  that  the  tracks  began  and  ended 
nowhere — that  no  one  had  approached 
the  house,  because  there  were  no  footsteps 
coming  in  from  any  direction-nlid  net 
receive  entire  credit  from  me.  Were  that 
actually  the  case,  then — It  was  positive 
evidence  that  the  person  was  secreted  in 
the  dwelling— an  idea  foolish  and  incred- 
ible, on  the  face  of  it,  for  many  reasons. 

However,  I  was  in  earnest,  now,  about 
the  matter ;  I  would  ascertain  the  truth, 
or  explode  the  falsehood,  and  make  an 
end  of  it,  before  painful  reports  should 
reach  the  ears  of  friends,  or  every  idle 
ragamuffin  in  the  country  make  that  hal- 
lowed place,  consecrated  by  the  ties  and 
memories  of  the  one  now  gone,  the  focua 
of  his  vulgar  curiosity. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  f* 
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*'  He*8  Bortin'  pertaters,  or  tyin'  up  seeds, 
in  the  loft." 

**  Please  call  him  down,  and  giye  me 
the  keys  of  the  house.'' 

The  gardener  came/foUowing  very  re- 
luctantly, at  my  bidding,  while  I  again 
entered  the  villa,  and  went  over  eyery 
room,  stationing  him  in  the  hall,  so  that 
no  one  could  possibly  escape  during  my 
yisit  to  the  lower  and  upper  floora  I 
searched  from  ceUar  to  garret,  while  Mrs. 
Bcott,  with  her  pale-blue  eyes  wide  open, 
and  affecting  a  bustling  bravery  which 
her  looks  belied,  accompanied  me.  Once, 
at  a  sudden  noise,  she  seized  the  skirts  of 
my  overcoat,  but  resigned  them  when  I 
told  her  it  was  caused  by  John's  shutting 
the  front  hall-door. 

"  Dear !  dear  I  there's  rats  in  the  villa, 
at  lastr'  she  exclaimed,  removing  the 
cover  of  a  flour-barrel  which  stood  in 
the  store-room.  "They've  been  in  this 
flour  t  Tm  sorry,  for  they're  an  awflil 
pest  They'll  make  trouble  if  I  don't 
watch  'em  clost  I  believe  I'll  pizen  'em. 
Mrs.  Moreland  told  me  to  take  this  flour 
home  and  use  it  up;  but  we  haven't 
needed  it  yet,  and  Fve  left  it  here,  and 
now  they've  made  pretty  work  with  it." 

^  If  there  are  rats  here,^  shan't  be  sur- 
prised at  all  kinds  of  noises,"  I  remarked. 
''Rats  are  equal  to  almost  any  thing. 
They  will  tramp  like  an  army  of  men, 
or  stalk  like  a  solitary  burglar.  They 
will  throw  down  plates  and  cups— like 
this  one,  broken  on  the  floor  here,  since 
we  came  here  last;  muss  pillows  and 
drag  books  out  of  place.  You  really 
will  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

«<  They  won't  cry  like  a  child,  nor  moan 
like  a  sick  person,  nor  stand  on  balconies 
dressed  in  shrouds  T'  observed  the  house- 
keeper. 

"  I  thmk  they  would  do  the  first  two," 
and  I  smiled,  **  but  as  to  the  latter,  Fm 
not  prepared  to  assert" 

'*  I  reckon  not.  I  only  wish  you'd  seen 
it,  Mr.  Redfield." 

"  I  shall  stay  to-night  in  the  hope  of 
that  pleasure,  Mrsw  Bcott." 

"  Tm  right  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir. 
It's  not  pleasant  to  be  placed  in  the  situ- 


ation I  am— to  know  what  I  know,  and 
not  to  have  my  word  taken." 

It  was  true ;  it  could  not  be  pleasant 
for  her,  to  have  her  earnest  statements 
received  with  so  much  skepticism ;  I  did 
not  wonder  that  she  felt  hurt,  almost  of- 
fended ;  at  the  same  time  I  felt  as  if  I,  in 
my  turn,  should  be  intensely  aggravated 
if  I  found  out  there  was  nothing  in  all 
this  flurry. 

This  second  search  resulted  in  nothing, 
like  the  flrst  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
we  returned  to  the  cottage,  where  Mrs. 
Scott  allowed  me  to  dandle  her  fat,  good- 
natured  baby  Johnny,  while  she  prepared 
tea  in  a  style  befitting  the  important  occa- 
sion of  *  company.' 

"  If  you're  in  earnest  about  settin'  up 
to  watch,  ril  make  coffee,  instid  of  tea, 
if  it's  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Redfield.  It's 
better  to  keep  one  awake." 

I  assented  to  this  assertion,  being  of  a 
similar  opinion  myself  She  set  her  hus- 
band to  grinding  the  delectable  berry  in 
a  hand-mill,  and  soon  an  excellent  sup- 
per, with  cold  ham  and  hot  biscuits,  was 
placed  upon  the  table.  The  night  prom- 
ised to  be  clear  and  cold;  the  moon 
would  not  rise  until  about  eleven ;  I  for- 
tified myself  against  the  hardships  of  my 
adventure  by  two  cups  of  strong  coffee, 
with  a  substantial  meal ;  passed  an  liour 
or  two  chatting  with  the  couple  and  sing- 
ing Johnny  to  sleep;  then,  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  buttoned  my  overcoat  close, 
tied  my  muffler  about  my  neck,  and  went 
forth  to  begin  picket  duty. 

"  I'll  leave  the  coffeepot  on  the  stove, 
and  a  good  fire,"  was  the  parting  promise 
of  the  good  woman,  who  seemed  to  think 
I  had  rather  a  solemn  time  before  me. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Scott ;  if  I  make  no 
discoveries  by  one  or  two  o'clock,  I  shall 
come  in  to  warm  myself,  and  give  up  the 
hope  for  this  occasion.  You  know  mid- 
night is  the  witching  hour— it  will  be  use- 
less to  stay  much  later." 

"  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  she  said,  earn- 
estly. 

Armed  with  a  stout  walking-stick,  with 
which  I  intended  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  any  intruder  of  earthly  mold,  I 
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walked  out  on  to  the  lawn,  taking  such  a 
survey  as  I  could  in  the  dim  light ;  like 
the  rain  in  the  children's  riddle,  I  went 
*  roond  and  round  the  house/  and  finally 
took  station  on  the  front  porch,  where  I 
walked  softly  back  and  forth,  listening  for 
sounds  within  and  without.  I  heard  and 
saw  nothing.  The  long  hours  slipped 
slowly  away.  Just  before  moonrise  the 
darkness  seemed  to  deepen,  as  it  does  be- 
fore dawn.  My  intention  was  to  take  up 
some  position  on  the  lawn,  where,  unseen 
myself;  I  could  command  the  approaches 
to  the  villa,  and  also  have  a  view  of  Hen- 
ry's room,  with  the  balcony.  It  was  time 
now  to  secreto  myself,  before  the  approach* 
ing  moon  should  reveal  me  to  the  person 
or  persons  who  might  themselves  be  on 
the  watoh.  Accordingly,  I  selected  a  seat 
on  a  little  rustic  bench,  completely  en- 
circled with  bushy  evergreens,  which  not 
only  concealed  my  person,  but  afibrded 
me  considerable  protection  fh>m  the  cold. 
I  can  not,  to  this  day,  breathe  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  spicy  trees,  without  recalling 
the  experiences  of  that  night  A  silence, 
like  that  which  Dr.  Kane  speaks  of  as  one 
of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the 
long  Arctic  night,  brooded  around ;  over 
against  the  hills  came  gradually  stealing 
the  siiveiy  luster  of  the  rising  moon,  while 
the  valleys  yet  lay  in  profoundest  gloom ; 
the  dimly  glimmering  stretches  of  snow 
broadened  into  whiter  fields ;  the  pictur- 
esque villa,  with  its  turrets  and  porches 
and  pointed  roof,  stood  black  and  quiet 
before  me.  I  could  hear  a  dog  barking 
afar  off,  as  it  were  some  dream-dog,  bark- 
ing in  some  dream-world.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  cause  of  my  being  there,  at 
that  strange  hour,  in  that  lone  spot,  gazing 
at  that  dark  mass  of  building,  empty  of 
life  and  warmth  as  was  her  heart  of  Joy 
or  hope ;  the  intense  cold,  the  odor  of  the 
pines  and  hem]ock,the  trance  of  thought  in- 
to which  I  had  fallen,  were  benumbing  me. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  shapeless  and  shadowy 
brightness  hovering  amid  those  dark  tur- 
rets. It  was  the  death-light  of  which 
Mrs.  Scott  had  told  me.  A  warm  thrill 
ran  through  my  fingers  and  toes,  arousing 
me  to  the  keenest  consciousness.    I  wateh- 


ed  it  fiutter  and  move-Hstand  still — flut- 
ter again — and  disappear.  It  lasted  per- 
haps three  minutes.  In  that  time  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  mysterious 
appearance — ^it  was  the  light  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  being  carried  about  in  a  person's 
hand.  That  was  what  it  most  resembled ; 
but  who  carried  it,  and  how  was  the  re- 
flection thrown  <A«v0,  over  the  rooff 
There  was  certainly  a  mystery  about  this 
which,  had  I  been  at  all  superstitions,  or 
even  nervous,  would  haye  unfitted  me  for 
any  fhrther  cool  investigation.  I  resolved 
that  if  I  could  not  master  the  marvd 
then,  I  would  do  it  by  the  light  of  day. 
I  watehed  intently,  hoping  it  would  reap- 
pear, and  give  me  some  glimpse  of  its 
origin.  While  I  waited,  a  ray  of  light 
pierced  through  the  shutters  of  Henry's 
room.  I  will  acknowledge  that  for  one 
single  instant  the  hand  of  the  dead  seem- 
ed laid  on  my  heart ;  it  turned  cold,  and 
refused  to  beat.  The  next,  I  smiled  grim- 
ly at  myself.  I  had  never  been  a  moral  or 
physical  coward.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  now  in  my  grasp,  and  I  had 
no  idea  of  letting  it  slip.  I  was  confident 
that  some  person  was  playing  the  mischief 
in  the  deserted  house;  but  if  I  had  really 
expected  to  cqnfront  the  inhabitants  of 
another  world,  I  should  not  have  hedtated. 
The  key  of  the  main  entrance  was  in  my 
pocket ;  I  walked  swiflly  to  the  house,  un- 
locked the  door  as  softly  as  possible,  and 
grasphig  my  stick  firmly  in  my  hand, 
sprung  up  the  stairs.  It  was  quite  dai^ 
in  the  house,  although  it  was  now  light 
out  of  doors ;  in  my  haste,  I  hit  my  foot 
against  a  chair  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
and  overthrew  it.  I  was  provoked,  fbr  I 
wished  to  come  upon  these  midnight 
prowlers  unawares.  Knowing  Just  where 
the  room  was  situated,  I  went  directly  to- 
ward it ;  it  was  very  dark  in  the  upper 
passage,  all  the  blinds  being  closed;  I 
groped  for  the  handle  of  the  dooi^-some- 
thing  rustied,  something  stirred  the  air-^ 
I  flung  the  door  open.  There  was  no 
light  in  it  All  was  dark  and  silent  Be- 
fore I  could  fling  the  shutter  open,  letting 
in  a  peaceful  flood  of  (tilver  moonlight, 
my  hope  of  detecting  the  intruder  was 
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almost  at  an  end.  I  was  certain  that 
something  had  passed  me  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  hall ;  I  had  been  conscious  of  that 
subtle  magnetism  which  emanates  from  a 
human  form,  perceived  in  the  blackest 
night  It  may  be  the  magnetism  of  soul 
instead  of  body,  and  a  disembodied  spirit 
may  have  sent  the  same  electric  current 
through  me.  At  all  events,  I  had  now 
nothing  fof  my  labor.  I  did  not  think 
that  another  journey  over  the  house 
would  result  in  any  discovery,  since  the 
warning  had  been  given ;  I  had  no  lamp 
or  lantern  with  me ;  I  reluctantly,  after 
lingering  and  listening  some  time  in  vain, 
closed  the  room  and  the  house,  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  cottage,  where  I  drank  the 
coffee  which  awaited  me,  laid  down  on  a 
buffalo-robe  before  the  stove,  and  slept 
away  my  vexation. 

I  was  not  very  communicative  as  to  my 
adventures  when  eagerly  questioned  by 
my  entertainers  the  following  morning. 
They  were  satisfied,  by  my  very  reticence, 
that  I  had  seen  something  to  puzzlu  me, 
and  were  both  alarmed  and  triumphant 
In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  which  they 
were  too  respectful  to  press,  though  de- 
voured with  curiosity,  I  assured  them 
that  I  had  reason  to  think,  with  them, 
that  the  villa  required  attention.  I  had 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  who  was 
disturbing  the  premises ;  but  that  I  should 
not  rest  until  I  knew.  I  should  return 
that  night  and  sleep  in  the  villa ;  I  wished 
to  enter  it  very  quietly,  probably  before 
dark,  i^  as  not  to  alarm  the  inmate  or  in- 
mates ;  and  I  was  confident  that  I  should 
thus  be  able  to  pounce  upon  the  ghost 
Mrs.  Scott  regarded  me  with  admiring  awe. 

"  She  wouldn^t  go  for  to  sleep  in  that 
house  alone  for  all  the  riches  of  Solomon," 
and  wouldn't  I,  at  least,  provide  myself 
with  pistols  ? 

When  I  went  into  Mr.  Argyll's  oflflce 
that  morning  he  greeted  me  with  marked 
coldness.  At  last  I  could  not  conceal 
from  myself  that,  not  only  had  his  man- 
ner changed,  but  that  he  wished  me  to 
feel  that  it  had.  He  gave  me,  as  I  enter- 
ed, a  searching,  suspicious  glance,  saying, 
'^  Good-morning,  Richard,*'  in  the  most 


formal  tone.  Nothing  further.  I  took  up 
a  book,  hiding  my  pain  and  embarrass- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  read ;  but  my  mind 
was  not  on  the  legal  diflScuIties  expound- 
ed therein ;  I  was  wondering  at  the  causes 
of  the  situation  in  which  I  found  myself. 
A  hanger-on  1  yes,  an  unwelcome  hanger- 
on  in  an  office  w^here  I  no  longer  had  any 
conceded  rights — ^in  a  home  where  I  was 
no  longer  trusted. 

"  Has  Mr.  Argyll  placed  a  spy  on  my 
actions  f  Does  he  know  already  tliat  I 
was  out  the  entire  night?  and  does  he 
judge  me  before  he  has  an  explanation  ?" 
I  asked  myself,  indignantly.  **If  he 
thinks  I  am  forming  bad  habits,  doing 
wrong  in  any  respect,  why  does  he  not 
remonstrate  with  me — ^give  me  a  chance 
to  defend  myself?" 

I  had  intended  to  take  his  advice  in  the 
matter  of  the  haunted  house ;  but  now  I 
sat,  angry  and  silent,  feeling,  oh,  so  wound- 
ed and  forlorn.  I  did  not  stay  long  in  the 
office ;  going  to  my  room,  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  my  mother,  telling  her  I  should 
come  soon  to  pay  her  the  visit  which 
should  have  been  sooner  made  had  I  not 
been  engrossed  with  the  duty  to  which  I 
had  vowed  myself. 

Yes  i  I  had  pledged  my  own  heart  to 
devote  myself  to  the  discovery  of  Henry 
Moreland's  murderer ;  and  if  Eleanor  her- 
self had  put  her  foot  on  that  heart,  and 
crushed  it  yet  more,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  have  held  my  vow  absolved. 

I  should  not  have  gone  to  the  mansion 
that  day  had  not  a  message  been  sent, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  that  Mr.  burton  had 
arrived,  and  expected  me  to  meet  him  at 
tea.  I  went;  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  little  Lenore  enthroned  by  the  side 
of  James,  who  attended  upon  her  as  if 
she  were  a  princess,  and  of  being  treated 
with  bare  civility  by  all  save  Mr.  Burton. 
Miss  Argyll  was  ill,  and  did  not  come 
down. 

I  saw  the  observant  eye  of  Mr.  Burton 
watching  the  intimacy  between  liis  daugh- 
ter and  her  new  fHend ;  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  not  I  could  not  decide;  the 
eye  which  read  the  secret  thoughts  of 
other  men  did  not  always  betray  its  own 
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impressions.  I  was  certain,  too,  that  lie 
observed  the  change  in  the  demeanor  of 
the  family  toward  me,  and  my  own  con- 
strained manner. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  inGHT  IN  MORELAinO  VILLA. 

Mr.  Burton's  arrival  prevented  my 
falfiliing  the  intention  of  sleeping  at 
Moreland  villa  that  night;  I  immediately 
Vesolved  to  defer  my  explorations  until 
he  could  keep  me  company.  The  next 
day  he  came  to  my  room,  and  we  had,  as 
usual  when  we  met,  a  long  talk  over 
things  past,  present  and  to  come.  I  did 
not  introduce  the  subject  of  the  mystery 
at  the  villa  until  we  had  discussed  many 
other  matters:  My  companion  was  pre- 
occupied with  important  business  of  his 
own— the  same  which  bad  taken  him  to 
Boston ;  but  his  interest  was  pledged,  al- 
most as  earnestly  as  mine,  to  unmask  the 
criminal  of  the  Blankville  tragedy,  and 
any  reference  to  that  sad  subject  was  sure 
to  secure  his  attention.  BafSed  we  ac- 
knowledged ourselves,  as  we  talked  to- 
gether that  morning,  but  not  discouraged. 
Mr.  Burton  told  me  that  he  was  on  the 
track  of  two  five-hundred-dollar  bills  of 
the  Park  Bank,  which  had  left  the  city 
the  week  after  the  murder,  taking  widely- 
dififerent  flights ;  there  had  one  come  back 
from  St  Louis,  whose  course  his  agents 
were  tracing.  As  for  the  sewing*girl,  she 
had  the  power  of  vanishing  utterly,  like 
a  light  extinguished,  leaving  no  trace  be- 
hind, and  her  pursuers  literally  in  the 
dark.  This  comparison  of  the  detective 
reminded  me  of  the  curious  light  which 
had  led  me,  like  a  Jack-o'-lantern,  into  a 
quagmire  of  uncertainty ;  I  was  about  to 
begin  my  account  of  it,  when  he  gave  me 
one  of  those  peculiar  piercing  looks  of 
his,  saying : 

^  You  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  con- 
templated partnership  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Burton ;  and  I  hardly  think 
now  that  I  shall." 

There  was  some  bitterness  in  my  tone ; 
he  evinced  no  surprise,  asking,  simply : 


"Whyr 

^  I  think  James  has  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  place." 

^  But,  he  has  not  been  admitted  to  the 
bar." 

**  He  is  studying  a  little  recently;  prob- 
ably in  order  to  pass  an  examination." 

*'  The  wind  is  changing,"  said  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, speaking  like  the  old  gentleman  In 
"Bleak  House.  '*  I  see  how  the  land  lies. 
The  goodly  and  noble  Argyll  ship  is  driv- 
ing on  to  the  rocks.  Mark  my  words :  she 
will  go  to  pieces  soon  1  you  will  see  her 
ruins  strewing  the  shore." 

**  I  pray  heaven  to  avert  your  prophecy. 
I  hope  not  to  live  to  see  any  such  sight" 

*'  How  can  it  be  otherwise  f "  he  exclaim- 
ed, rising  and  pacing  to  and  fro  through 
my  little  room,  like  a  caged  elephant. 
**A  spendthrift  and  a  gambler — a  man 
like  ih(U — about  to  have  the  helm  put  in 
his  hands  I  But  it's  none  of  my  business 
— none  of  my  business ;  nor  much  yours, 
either." 

"  It  is  mine  f*  I  cried ;  "  I  can  not  help 
but  make  it  mine,  as  if  these  girls  were 
my  sisters,  and  Mr.  Argyll  my  father. 
Yet,  as  you  say— it  is,  indeed,  nothing  to 
me.    They  will  not  allow  it  to  be  T' 

I  drooped  my  head  on  my  arms ;  my 
own  loss  and  disappointment  was  reced- 
ing into  the  background  before  the  idea 
of  their  possible  discomfiture.  I  was 
startled  by  the  detective  bringing  his 
clenched  hand  down  upon  the  table  with 
a  blow  which  shook  it ;  he  was  standing, 
looking  not  at  me,  but  at  the  wall,  as  if 
he  saw  some  one  before  him,  invisible  to 
me. 

**  James  Argyll  is  a  ringular  man— a 
tingular  man  1  A  person  ought  to  be  a 
panther  in  cunning  and  strength  to  cope 
with  him.  By  Geoige,  if  I  don't  look 
out,  he'll  overreach  me  yet — with  that  wiU 
of  his.  I  see  everybody  about  me  suc- 
cumbing. He's  having  the  game  all  in 
his  own  hands.  By  the  way,  Redfield,  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  Lenore  so  fond 
of  him." 

**  Why  so,  Mr.  Burton  f  James  is  an 
attractive,  elegant  young  man;  he  has 
never  had  any  lack  of  admirers.   It  would 
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rather  baye  been  strange  if  your  daugh- 
ter had  not  fancied  him.  He  has  been 
yery  good  to  her." 

'*  He  has,  indeed ;  Tm  sure  I  ought  to  be 
greatly  obliged  to  ail  of  you.  Did  I  oyer 
tell  you  that  I  place  great  confidence  in 
Lenore*8  intuitiye  perception  of  charac- 
ter ?  You  know  that  I  haye  a  remarlcable 
gift  that  way  myself  When  I  meet  peo- 
ple I  seem  to  see  theh:  minds  and  not  their 
bodies— I  can't  help  it  Well,  Tye  re- 
marked the  same  thing  in  my  child.  She 
ia  so  young  and  inexperienced  that  she 
can  not  explain  her  own  impressions ;  she 
has  her  instantaneous  partialities,  and  I 
haye  noticed  that  she  leans  toward  true 
natures  like  a  flower  toward  the  light,  and 
away  from  the  flEtlse  as  if  they  were 
shadows.  I  hardly  expected  she  would 
bo  so  intimate  with  young  Argyll." 

I  remembered  the  curious  effect  his  first 
address  had  made  upon  her;  but  I  did 
not  repeat  it  to  her  father.  I  was  sens!- 
tiye  about  appearing  in  any  manner  Jeal- 
ous of  James ;  if  he  could  win  my  friends 
from  me,  eyen  that  little  girl  whom  I  had 
loyed  for  her  pure  sweetness,  let  them  go ! 
I  was  too  proud  to  solicit  them  to  recon- 
sider their  opinions. 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  my  com- 
panion, *'  he  is  performing  a  manrel  with 
my  little  Lenore  ?  He  has  gained  a  great 
ascendency  oyer  her  in  these  few  days. 
This  morning,  for  a  purpose  which  you 
will  realize  I  considered  highly  important, 
I  endeayored,  alone  with  her  in  my  own 
apartment,  to  place  her  in  the  clairvoyant 
stote.  For  the  first  time,  I  failed.  Her 
mind  is  no  longer  a  pellucid  mirror,  re- 
flecting truths  without  color  or  refraction. 
She  is  under  the  influence  of  a  counter- 
will,  as  strong  as  my  own — and  mine 
moves  mountains,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you  would  like  it." 

"I  donH;  but  she  is  going  home  to- 
morrow. I  will  tell  you  why  I  wished  to 
procure  Lenore's  aid  again.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  Leesy  Sullivan  to  this 
yillage.  She  came  here  the  day  after  we 
frightened  her  from  Brooklyn— that  is, 
she  got  off  the  cars  at  a  little  station 


about  six  miles  firom  here,  not  daring  to 
land  at  this  depot,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
started  on  foot  fbr  Blankyille,  coming  here 
m  the  night" 

"  That  aunt  of  hers  is  in  the  work,"  I 
exclaimed.  "  We  are  justified  in  taking 
any  step  to  compel  her  to  own  up  where 
she  conceals  that  girl." 

'*  I  am  convinced  that  her  aunt  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  her.  Has  Mrs. 
Scott  kept  a  sharp  look-out  at  the  villa  ?" 

*^  She  has  not  seen  her  since  that  first 
day ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
for  her  to  set  her  foot  on  the  place  with- 
out being  discovered,  for  the  woman  has 
got  it  into  her  head  that  the  place  is 
haunted,  and  she  is  on  guard  night  and 
day." 

"  Haunted  f " 

Mr.  Burton  sat  down  and  drew  up  his 
chair  with  an  appearance  of  interest  which 
led  me  to  recount  our  experiences  at  the 
villa,  and  my  intention  of  completing  my 
researches  that  night,  in  his  company,  if 
he  had  no  objection.  He  said,  '*  Of  course ; 
it  would  give  him  pleasure ;  he  liked  no- 
thing better  than  an  adventure  of  the 
kind." 

In  fact,  the  idea  evidently  pleased  him 
immensely ;  his  face  brightened,  and  after 
that,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  brief  acquaintance,  I  saw  him 
a  little  flurried  and  expectant  One  of 
his  mottoes  was : 

**  Learn  to  labor,  and  to  tfoU.** 

His  was  one  of  those  minds  which  would 
have  kept  silence  seven  years,  rather  than 
speak  a  moment  too  soon ;  htf  was  seldom 
in  a  huny,  no  matter  what  was  at  stake; 
but  the  fancy  for  lying  perdu  in  a  haunt- 
ed house,  to '  nab'  a  ghost,  was  a  novelty 
in  his  detective  experience,  which  inward- 
ly amused  hioL 

He  smiled  to  himself  more  than  once 
during  the  intervening  hours.  Aa  soon  as 
tea  was  over  we  excused  ourselves  to  the 
family,  kissed  Lenore,  and,  saying  that 
Mr.  Burton  would  stay  with  me  aU  night, 
we  took  our  departure.  I  left  the  conduct 
of  the  proceedings  in  his  hands.  When 
we  reached  the  cottage,  we  found  Mrs. 
Scott  disposed  to  regard  the  non-fhlfillmen* 
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of  my  engagement  on  the  previous  night 
as  proof  that  I  was  frightened  from  the 
pursuit;  she  accepted  my  excuse,  how- 
ever, and  highly  approved  of  my  having 
a  companion  in  the  spiritual  dangers  which 
I  was  about  to  encounter.  She  made  us, 
moreover,  some  of  her  excellent  coffee, 
to  aid  us  in  keeping  awake,  and  gave  us 
her  prayers  for  our  protection  along  with 
the  keys  of  the  house. 

'^  Treat  a  ghost  as  you  would  any  other 
burglar,*'  said  my  companion,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  villa,  in  the  darkness,  by  the 
back  entrance.  *'  8teal  a  march  on  him 
if  you  can." 

It  was  a  wild  night  for  an  enterprise 
like  ours.  It  reminded  me  of  that  night 
upon  which  Henry  Moreland  was  mur- 
dered. One  of  those  sudden  changes  in 
the  weatlier,  common  to  our  climate,  had 
been  transpiring  through  the  day,  and 
now  the  warm,  wild  wind  which  brings 
in  the  *  January  thaw,'  was  blowing  about 
the  place,  making  every  loose  board  creak, 
and  rubbing  the  bare  branches  of  the 
trees  against  each  other  with  a  grating 
sound.  Black  clouds,  with  ragged  edges, 
Bkurried  along  the  air,  w^ith  the  large  stars 
looking  down  between,  with  wide,  bright 
eyes,  as  of  fear.  While  we  stood  outside, 
the  great  drops  began  to  patter  down ; 
and  presently  it  was  raining  violently,  as 
it  rained  that  night.  As  gently  as  if  he 
were  a  robber  making  a  felonious  en- 
trance, Mr.  Burton  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock;  we  entered  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  house,  dosed  tlie  door,  and  stole  noise- 
lessly, I  taking  the  lead,  along  the  stairs 
and  corridors,  until  we  came  to  Henry's 
room.  This  we  entered,  and,  finding 
chairs,  sat  down  upon  either  side  the  little 
table  in  absolute  silence.  But  we  might 
safely  have  knocked  over  half  the  fhmi- 
ture  without  giving  alarm  to  any  inmate 
— ^had  there  been  an  inmate  of  the  room 
or  villa — such  a  tremendous  uproar  was 
now  made  by  the  elements.  As  the  'rain 
dashed  fitfully  against  the  windows,  and 
the  wind  shook  the  solitary  building,  I 
was  nearly  overpowered  with  the  mem- 
ories which  the  place  and  the  storm  so 
vivified.    I  was  in  a  fit  mood  to  become 


a  convert  to  a  nocturnal  specter — ^in  that 
hour  of  gloom  and  tempest,  under  the 
roof  of  the  murdered,  the  material  world 
seemed  not  so  far  removed  fVom  the  awfhl 
and  shadowy  confines  of  the  spiritual,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  common  routine  of 
daylight  life.  As  my  heart  thumped  loud- 
ly with  the  agitation  of  feelings  almost 
too  powerful  for  mortal  endurance,  I  was 
glad  to  consider  that  my  companion  was 
cool,  calm  and  vi^ant  He  had  no  such 
memories  of  the  wind  and  rain  to  over- 
whelm him  as  I  had ;  this  roof  was  not 
the  roof  of  his  Mend — he  did  not  know 
Eleanor. 

It  was  rather  impressive  to  the  dullest 
imagination  to  be  sitting  there  at  night, 
in  that  empty  mansion,  in  the  darkness, 
with  the  storm  beating  around  it,  waiUng 
for — we  knew  not  what.  To  me,  with 
my  ardent  temperament,  and  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  exciting  in 
the  highest  degree. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  but  one  in- 
terruption to  our  silent  watch.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton leaned  over  the  table,  whispering : 

"  Did  you  hear  soine  one  singing  ?" 

^  I  heard  nothing  but  the  wind,  and  the 
creaking  of  a  tree  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  except  the  rain,  that  I  would  be 
sure  of    Hark  I" 

I  did  think  I  heard  a  soft,  angelic  note 
of  music  swelling  in  the  air  above  me, 
but  at  that  moment  the  tempest  redoubled 
its  clamor,  beating  out  all  lesser  sounds. 

**  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  was  a 
human  voice,'*  he  continued,  in  the  same 
whisper. 

"  Or  a  heavenly  one,"  I  murmured. 

I  believe  Hr.  Burton  said  '  nonsense  T 
but  I  am  not  certain.  Again  there  was  a 
long  interval  of  waiting ;  we  both  leaned 
over  toward  each  other  at  the  same  in- 
stant, as  the  sound  of  something  shoved 
overhead  attracted  our  attentive  ears. 

"  It  is  rats  in  the  garret,"  said  I.  ^'  Mrs. 
Scott  sa3rs  they  are  in  the  house." 

**  I  hardly  think  it  was  rats ;  but  we  will 
wait  awhile." 

Mr.  Burton  had  brottght  a  lamp  and 
matches,  so  that  we  could  have  a  light 
when  we  wished  it ;  if  we  heard  any  thing 
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r  more  overhead,  I  knew  he  wonld  examine  ' 
theaitic.  There  was  &  loll  in  the  rain; 
as  we  sat  expectant,  the  puBhing  Bound 
was  shortly  followed  by  a  light,  regular 
patter,  aa  of  soft  footsteps,  along  the  floor 
of  the  garret  I  had  heanl  rats  make 
pre(^sel7  Bimilar  sounds  traversing  a  ceil-  < 
ing;  and  though  my  heart  beat  a  liille  . 
faster,  I  was  still  quite  certain  it  was  these 
tronbleaome  vermb. 


The  next  thing  which  fixed  our  atten- 
tion was  a  glimmer  of  light.  I  think  tlie 
most  spectral  TiBitont  could  hardly  have 
afliscted  me  as  did  that  sudden  rey  of 
light,  Bbooting  through  the  key-hole  and 
under  the  bottom  of  the  door.  Silently  it 
crept  along  over  the  carpet,  moving  as  if 
the  object  which  threw  it  was  carried  in 
the  band  of  a  person  walking.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  I  did  expect  when  it 
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psQsed  In  front  of  the  door,  except  that  the 
door  would  open,  and  I  should  see — the 
mysteiy.  An  instant  of  suspense — then 
the  flickering  light  wavered  and  moved 
around  to  the  opposite  angle  from  that  at 
which  it  had  first  appeared — it  was  going 
through  the  corridor  and  down  the  stairs. 

'*A]1  right/'  breathed  my  companion, 
in  a  scarcely  audible  whimper.    **  Wait  T' 

The  hand  which  he  laid  on  my  own 
was  cold  with  excitement  As  the  last 
yellow  gleam  trembled  and  disappeared, 
the  elements  conspired  in  a  grand  attack 
upon  our  citadel ;  we  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  roar  of  their  artillery — the  tramp 
of  their  battalions.  We  waited  perhaps 
five  minutes. 

**Now,"  and  I  arose,  following  Mr. 
Burton  through  the  darkness,  as  he  silent- 
ly opened  the  door,  crossed  the  corridor, 
and,  leaning  over  the  railing,  looked  down 
Into  the  lower  hall.  We  could  see  noth- 
ing, until,  as  we  descended  the  stairs,  a 
faint  effulgence  from  some  distant  room 
penetrated  the  obscurity.  With  cautious 
steps  we  followed  it  up  through  the  hall 
and  library,  to  the  family  room,  from 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  Mrs.  8cott 
assured  me  she  had  heard  mysterious 
noises.  The  door  was  open  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  not  sufficiently  to  give  us  a 
view  of  the  interior.  As  we  paused  on 
the  threshold  we  heard  a  sigh— a  deep, 
long-drawn,  tremulous  sigh.  With  a  deft 
hand  my  companion  pushed  the  door 
ajar,  so  that  we  ^^aid  step  in,  and  we  both 
silently  enter  jd.  This  room,  in  summer, 
was  the  lavorite  sitting-room  of  Mrs. 
Moreland ;  and  here,  upon  the  walls,  she 
had  the  portraits,  life-size,  in  oil,  of  her 
little  family.  In  front  of  us,  as  we  step- 
ped in,  hung  the  likeness  of  Henry  More- 
land.  Before  it  stood  a  woman,  one  hand 
holding  aloft  a  lighted  candle,  in  a  small 
chamber  candlestick,  the  ot|ier  pressed 
upon  her  heart,  as  if  to  keep  down  those 
painfhl  sighs.  Motionless,  rapt,  absorbed 
she  stood ;  we  made  no  sound,  and  if  we 
had,  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  heard 
us;  her  back  was  toward  us;  the  light 
was  thrown  full  on  the  picture  upon  which 
her  gaze  was  bent 


The  woman  was  Leesy  Sullivan.  I 
knew  her  at  once,  though  her  &ce  was 
turned  from  us.  Here,  at  last,  we  had 
found  the  fugitive  we  sought,  haunting 
the  home  of  the  man  of  whose  murder 
my  thoughts  accused  her,  standing  before 
his  portrait,  in  the  dead  of  night,  unwit- 
ting who  were  the  witnesses  of  her  secret, 
as  she  betrayed  it  now.  How  she  had 
obtained  access  to  the  villa,  or  how  long 
she  had  been  its  inmate,  I  left  to  future 
inquiry  to  develop— the  present  scene  was 
all-engrossing. 

A  long— long — long  time  she  stood 
there;  we  did  not  interrupt  her;  it  was 
probably  the  expectation  that  she  would 
utter  some  soliloquy  which  would  be  of 
importance  to  us,  as  revealing  what  was 
on  her  mind,  which  kept  my  companion 
quiet  She  said  nothing,  however ;  only 
drawing  those  deep  sighs;  until,  at  the 
last,  she  set  the  light  on  the  little  table 
beneath  the  picture,  and,  lifting  up  both 
hands  with  a  passionate  gesture  toward  it, 
sobbed  one  word — *^  Henry  T' 

Then,  slowly,  as  if  her  eyes  refbsed  to 
leave  the  object  of  their  attraction,  she 
began  to  turn  away.  We  had  one  instant^s 
glance  at  her  face  before  she  discovered 
us ;  there  was  a  burning  spot  upon  either 
thin  cheek,  and  two  great  tears,  frozen, 
as  it  were,  upon  her  eyelids ;  and  a  tremu- 
lous curve  to  the  full,  red  lips  of  the  tender 
and  beautiful  mouth,  as  if  they  quivered 
with  grief  and  love.  There  was  nothing 
wild  or  severe  about  her  at  that  moment 
Turning,  slowly,  she  perceived  us,  stand- 
ing there  hi  the  shadow — two  cruel  men, 
hunting  her  even  in  this  sacred  solitude. 
That  was  the  feeling  she  gave  us  by  the 
look  which  passed  over  her  countenance^ 
I  felt  ashamed  and  uzOustified  until  I 
forced  myself  to  recollect  all. 

She  did  not  scream;  she  had  passed 
through  too  many  shocks  and  vidssitudee 
to  betray  any  fright;  she  only  turned 
white,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  table  to 
steady  herself. 

"  You  two  men  have  come  here  at  last, 
have  you  V  Why  do  you  interfere  with 
mef  It's  only  a  little  while  I  have  to 
stay,  and  I  want  peace.'^ 
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**  Peace  only  comes  with  a  pure  con- 
science,'' said  Mr.  Burton,  sternly.  '*  What 
are  you  doing  here  in  this  house  f ' 

*'I  know  I  have  no  right  here;  but 
where  else  will  you  let  me  stayt  Not 
even  by  his  grave — ^no,  not  even  by  his 
grave !  Tou  want  to  drag  me  forth  be- 
fore the  world,  to  expose  my  foolish  secret, 
which  I  have  hidden  from  everybody — to 
put  me  in  prison — to  murder  me  1  This 
is  the  business  of  you  two  men ;  and  you 
have  the  power,  I  suppose.  I  am  so  poor 
and  friendless  it  makes  me  a  fit  object 
for  your  persecution.  Well,  if  you  can 
justify  yourselves,  do  as  you  will  with 
mer 

She  folded  her  hands,  looking  us  full 
in  the  face  with  eyes  which  absolutely 
blazed. 

"  If  you  had  no  guilty  secret,  why  did 
you  fly  from  friends  and  enemies  ?  Why 
did  you  not  seek  an  interview  and  expla- 
nation which  would  have  been  satisfuctoiy 
to  us?"  asked  Mr.  Burton. 

^  Tou  would  not  believe  me  if  I  told 
yon  the  reason,**  she  said,  scornfully.  **  It 
is  not  in  the  minds  of  men — the  gross, 
suspicious  minds  of  men^to  conceive  or 
credit  my  excuse.  I  will  not  make  it  to 
fiuch  people.** 

Really,  there  was  a  majesty  about  the 
girl  which  quite  awed  me.  As  she  con- 
fronted us,  the  undaunted  spirit  sparkling 
through  her  slight,  wasted  face  and  form, 
compelled  a  sort  of  acquiescence  in  me. 
I  was  not  the  one  to  subdue  or  handle  this 
powerful  nature.    Mr.  Burton  was. 

'*  This  IB  not  the  proper  hour,  nor  the 
proper  place,  to  enter  into  explanations. 
Miss  Sullivan.  Tou  must  go  with  me  to 
Mrs.  Scott*8  cottage ;  she  will  care  for  you 
until  morning,  and  then  we  will  have  a 
talk  together.  Tou  will  not  find  me 
harsh ;  nor  shall  I  take  any  step  without 
good  cause.  All  I  want  is  the  truth— and 
that  I  am  bound  to  have.** 

^*Let  me  stay  here  to-night;  I  promise 
you  I  will  not  attempt  to  leave  the  place. 
I  ^11  wait  here  until  you  see  fit  to  come 
in  the  morning.** 

'*  I  can  not ;  there  is  too  much  at  stake,*' 
he  said,  with  determination. 


"Then  let  me  go  and  get  the  child,** 
she  said. 

She  took  up  the  lamp  and  we  followed 
her ;  up  and  along  to  the  garret  staircase, 
mounting  the  narrow  steps  which  led  into 
the  attic.  There,  upon  the  pile  of  mat- 
tresses which  I  have  mentioned  as  lying 
in  the  comer,  reposed  the  baby-girl  before 
spoken  of^  sleeping  sweetly,  as  only  infancy 
can  rest. 

**  We  were  under  this  when  you  paid 
us  a  visit  the  other  day,**  said  Lee8y,with 
a  sort  of  bitter  smile.  "  I  had  hard  T^k 
to  keep  baby  from  crying  out.  She  did 
make  a  fuss  at  last ;  you  said  it  was  a 
cat** 

**  How  sound  the  little  creature  sleeps," 
said  the  detective.  He  had  a  gentle  heart, 
which  shrunk  from  disturbing  the  slum- 
bering infant. 

*'  It*8  too  bad  to  startle  her  up  so,**  mur- 
mured her  nurse. 

"  Tes,  it  is.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will 
do.  We  will  lock  you  up  here,  and  keep 
guard  in  the  chamber  until  morning,  if 
that  pleases  you.'* 

*^  I  don't  care  to  take  Norah  out  in  the 
storm.** 

"Tell  me  one  thing,**  said  Mr.  Burton, 
his  bright  eye  fixing  itself  on  her  own, 
"  ai:!e  you  the  mother  of  that  babe  ?** 

For  a  moment  she  answered  his  look 
with  one  of  astonishment ;  then  the  rosy 
blood  rushed  up  to  neck,  cheek  and  brow 
— a  virgin  blush,  which  showed  all  the 
soft  and  girlish  side  of  her  character. 

"  Am  I  Norah*s  mother?**  she  repeated. 
"  I  thought  you  knew  I  was  not  a  married 
woman.** 

The  detective  stood,  a  little  embarrass- 
ed by  the  perfeclpslmplicity  of  her  reply. 

^  It  is  understood  to  be  your  deceased 
cousin's  child — an  orphan,  I  believe,**  he 
said.  '"  Well,  Miss  Sullivan,  we  wUl  leave 
you  here,  undisturbed,  fbr  the  remainder 
of  the  night.'* 

We  descended  to  the  second  floor,  turn- 
ing the  key  upon  the  little  store-room 
which  inclosed  the  garret  staircase,  well 
satisfied  to  keep  guard  until  morning, 
since  we  had  secured  the  mysterious  in- 
mate of  the  haunted  house. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  SHADOW  ASSUMES  SHAPE. 

We  now  lighted  our  lamp,  and^fiDding 
a  light  cane  sofa  in  the  hall,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  locked  door,  we  took  seats,  and 
kept  ourselves  awake  by  talking.  The 
storm  had  subsided  into  the  monotonous 
patter  of  a  steady  rain. 

"I  am  surprised,*'  said  Mr.  Burton, 
"that  you  did  not  at  once  comprehend 
the  secret  of  this  house.  The  moment 
yo)|^  spoke  the  word  *  haunted,*  I  knew 
how  our  inyestigatlons  would  end.  It 
solved  a  mystery  which  has  bothered  me 
for  some  time.  I  knew  that  Leesy  Sulli- 
van was  here,  in  this  vicinity ;  the  exact 
hiding-place  was  all  I  wanted  to  know ; 
and  when  you  mentioned  Morelaud  villa, 
I  said  to  myself,  *that*s  it  I*  All  I  was 
then  afraid  of  was,  that  she  would  again 
elude  us,  before  we  could  la}'  hands  on 
her.  And  in  fact,**  he  added,  laughingly, 
"  I  hardly  feel  sure  of  her  now.  She  may 
sublime  through  the  ceiling  before  morn- 
ing.'* 

**  I  did  not  think  of  her,  Mr.  Burton ;  I 
was  quite  sure  some  person  was  playing 
some  game,  either  of  mischief  or  worse, 
about  the  villa ;  but  how  could  I  be  cer- 
tain, when  two  thorough  daylight  examin- 
ations failed  to  reveal  any  thing  f  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  place  at  which  a  per- 
son could  enter  the  house ;  and  as  for  a 
woman  and  child  being  actual  inmates, 
living  and  subsisting  here  for  weeks — I 
think  nothing  but  absolute  proof  could 
have  convinced  me  of  the  marvel.  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  she  managed  it*' 

"I  ought  to  have  come  right  here  at 
first^*'  continued  my  fri^d,  pursuing  his 
train  of  thought  *' Women  are  like 
mother-birds,  when  boys  approach  the 
nest.  They  betray  themselves  and  their 
cherished  secret  by  fluttering  aliont  the 
spot  If  this  Miss  Sullivan  had  been  a 
man,  she  would  have  been  in  Kansas  or 
California  by  this  time ;  being  a  woman, 
I  ought  to  have  looked  fbr  her  in  exactly 
the  place  it  would  seem  natural  for  her  to 
avoid.  One  thing  is  certain — she  loved 
young  Moreland  with  an  intensity  beyond 


the  strength  of  most  women.  I  have  had 
to  do  with  natures  like  hers  before — 
where  a  powerfhl  brain  is  subservient  to 
a  still  more  powerful  emotional  force. 
She  was  proud,  ambitious,  discontented^ 
with  tastes  and  perceptions  reaching  up 
into  a  much  higher  sphere  of  life.  Miss 
Sullivan  would  have  made  a  magnificent 
heiress  and  pet  daughter ;  yet  in  love  she 
would  be  humble,  self- abnegating— give 
all  and  count  it  nothing.  It's  a  sad  pity 
such  a  capacity  for  happiness  should  have 
brought  only  ruin  I*' 

*'  If  she  had  loved  Henry,  how  could 
she,  under  any  impulse  of  jealousy,  have 
ii^ured  him  f  She  is  terrible  to  me  in  any 
view  of  the  case.** 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  she  did  injure  him, 
or  cause  him  to  be  harmed.  Circum- 
stances are  against  her.  But  I  am  far 
from  believing  her  the  guilty  person.  Yet 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a  quiet 
interview  with  her.  I  must  see  her  and 
talk  with  her  alone.  She  is  frightened 
now,  and  defiant  I  shall  soothe  her — 
magnetize  her  will,  as  it  were — ^and  draw 
from  her  the  truth.  Every  atom  of  knowl- 
edge which  she  has,  in  any  way  connect^ 
ed  with  Henry  Moreland,  I  G^all  draw 
f^om  her,  and  consolidate  into  one  mass, 
to  be  used  for  or  against  her.  If  yon 
have  the  reliance  upon  my  Judgment 
which  I  flatter  myself  you  have,  Richard, 
you  will  not  object  to  my  seeing  Miss 
Sullivan  alone,  and  deciding,  upon  that 
interview,  whether  there  are  causes  for 
getting  out  a  warrant  for  her  arrest,  as  a 
party  to  the  murder.*' 

"  I  shall  not  object.  It  is  your  privilege 
to  see  her  alone;  and  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  you.  I  suppose  Mr.  ArgyH 
and  Henry*s  father  would  be  the  proper 
persons  to  decide  upon  the  arrest  and 
prosecution.*' 

*'  Of  course.  And  if,  after  I  have  talk- 
ed with  her,  I  can  elicit  no  facts  to  war- 
rant her  being  put  on  trial  for  her  life,  I 
shall  not  give  her  her  liberty  until  I  haTe 
consulted  both  families,  laying  all  my  ca- 
dence before  them.  They  will  be  loth  to 
begin  a  prosecution  which  they  can  not 
sustain,  even  if  they  have  an  impremitm 
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of  gailt.  By  the  way,  Redfield,  these 
impreukms  are  curious  things!  Suppos- 
ing I  should  tell  you  there  are  ];)er8on8 
who,  without  one  particle  of  proof  of  any 
kind,  baye  an  impression  that  you  are  the 
guilty  man." 

I  arose  from  the  sofk,  looking  at  him, 
not  knowing  whether  or  not  to  Imock 
him  down. 

"  Don't '  slay  me  with  a  look,' "  he  said, 
laughing  quietly.  **I  don't  say  that  / 
have  any  such  inner  revelation.  And  I 
did  not  say  this,  either,  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings. I  did  it  to  save  them.  For,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  same  person  who  con* 
fided  his  impressions  to  me,  has  recently 
been  gradually  confiding  them  to  others. 
The  very  thought,  the  very  possibility, 
Once  entertained,  or  half  entertained  and 
driven  away  again,  as  an  unwelcome 
guest,  still  has  its  injurious  influence. 
Ton  are  standing  upon  an  earthquake, 
Richard— you  may  be  swallowed  up  any 
instant." 

*'Yes.  I  have  detected  the  premoni- 
tory rumblings.  I  have  said  this  only  to 
warn  you,  that  you  may  be  ready  for  self- 
defense." 

'*  I  scorn  to  defend  myself!  Defend 
myself,  forsooth!  against  what?  Who 
lias  dared  to  insinuate  that  thought  against 
me  which  you  have  allowed  yourself  to 
echo  ?  But  I  need  not  ask— it  is  my  natu- 
ral foe,  James  Argyll.  He  hates  me  as 
the  rattlesnake  hates  the  black-ash  tree  I" 

"  Well,  the  dislike  is  mutual.  Will  you 
deny  that  you,  too,  have  had  a  thought — 
mind,  I  say  a  mere,  floating  thought — 
that  Tie  may  have  instigated  the  deed  ?" 

My  conscious  eye  sunk  before  the  steel- 
blue  glance  which  pierced  me.  €k>d 
knows  such  a  fear,  such  a  belief,  at  times 
vague  and  shadowy,  again  vivid  but  brief 
as  lightning,  had  again  and  agahi  troubled 
me.  I  have  hinted  at  it  once,  when  I  said 
that  I  was  glad  that  if  James  ever  took 
money,  unpermitted,  from  his  uncle,  he 
took  it  to  waste  at  the  gaming-table.  Soon 
I  raised  my  eyes. 

"  If  I  have  had  such  a  suspicion,  I  have 
struggled  against  it ;  I  have  never  breath  ed 


it  into  mortal  ear.  lie  has  sought  to  in- 
jure me  in  various  ways ;  I  have  wished 
to  win  and  conciliate  him ;  to  be  fHcndly 
with  him,  for  the  sake  of  my  regard  for 
his  relatives.  As  to  taking  a  step  to  fix  a 
blasting  stigma  upon  him,  without  giving 
him  a  chance  openly  to  eflhce  it,  I  am  in 
capable  of  it  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  Judge 
between  us,  Mr.  Burton." 

**Tou  know  that  I  do  not  like  him  " 
answered  my  companion.  "  But  no  aver- 
sion which  I  may  feel  for  him  shall  pre- 
vent my  weighing  all  facts  which  come 
under  my  observation,  with  the  utmost 
impartiality.  I  am  on  the  right  track,  in 
this  pursuit,  and  I  shall  follow  it  up  to  the 
dark  end,  though  yon,  yourself,  abandon 
it.  Justice  shall  be  meted  outr— Justice 
shall  be  meted  out !  If  the  bolt  strike  the 
loftiest  head  in  all  this  aristocratic  vicinity, 
it  shall  fall  where  it  belongs  I" 

He  left  the  sofo,  walking  up  and  down 
the  corridor  with  a  stem,  thoughtful  face. 
As  for  me,  I  sunk  back  on  my  seat,  over- 
whelmed by  the  confirmation  of  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  my  worst  fears. 
Summon  of  me  was  creeping,  like  a 
shadow,  over  tlie  Argyll  household.  I 
had  felt  its  approach  long  ago ;  now  my 
whole  being  grew  cold,  ft'eezing,  except 
one  burning  spasiQ  of  indignation  which 
throbbed  in  my  breast. 

As  the  gray  dawn  approached,  the  rain 
ceased.  Morning  was  long  in  coming. 
As  soon  as  it  grew  light  enough  to  see,  I 
heard  the  gardener  cutting  wood  for  the 
fire,  and  shortly  after  I  walked  over,  at 
Mr.  Burton's  request,  to.  ask  for  some 
breakfast  for  the  woman  and  child.  I 
will  not  describe  the  garrulous  astonish- 
ment of  the  husband  and  wife  upon  my 
announcement  that  the  ghost  was  corner- 
ed, and  proved  to  be  Leesy  Sullivan.  Of 
course  the  evil  omen  of  hearing  children 
crying  was  now  explained,  as  well  as  the 
disappearance  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  flour,  condiments  and  apples,  which 
Mrs.  Scott  had  charged  to  the  rats. 

It  went  sorely  against  the  inclination 
of  formal,  correct  Mrs.  Scott,  to  furnish  a 
comfortable  breakfast  to  "  such  a  jade  as 
that  seemed  likely  to  prove ;  behavin*  in 
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this  style,  which  nobody  on  *arth  could 
aocoont  for  f  ^  bat  the  gratification  of  her 
feminine  curiosity  was  some  reward  for 
the  outrage  to  her  sensibOities,  and  she 
went>,  with  great  expedition,  to  carry  the 
desired  refreshments  to  the  prisoners. 

When  we  entered  the  attic,  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun,  Miss  Sullivan  was  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  edge  of  the  mattresses, 
curling  little  Norah*s  flaxen  hair  around 
her  fingers.  An  obsthiate  reticence  mark- 
ed her  looks  and  actions;  she  scarcely  re- 
plied to  any  of  Mrs.  Scott^s  inquiries— 
only,  when  the  comfort  of  the  child  was 
concerned.  For  her  she  took  some  of  the 
warm  food  and  tea,  quietly  feeding  the 
eager  little  girl,  while  we  made  a  survey 
of  her  surroundings. 

I  now  ascertained  that  a  small  sky-light, 
hidden  from  outside  view  by  the  chim- 
neys and  ornamental  work  of  the  battle- 
ments, had  given  egress  to  the  mysterious 
brightness  which  had  hovered  so  frequent- 
ly over  the  rooC  The  tenant  of  this  great 
house  had  evidently  arranged  herself  for 
the  winter.  She  had  chosen  the  attic  as 
a  place  of  greatest  safety,  in  the  case  of 
parties  entering  the  deserted  dwelling  for 
any  purpose ;  here  she  had  brought  a  tiny 
chaicoal-fhmaoe,  used  in  the  basement  in 
summer  for  heating  smoothing-irons, 
which  she  supplied  with  fuel  from  the 
stock  left  over  in  the  cellar.  The  provi- 
sions left  in  the  house  had  served  her 
wants  equally  well  It  was  evident  that 
by  the  exercise  of  extreme  care  and  vigi- 
lance, leaving  the  house  only  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  she  might  have  remain- 
ed here  for  a  considerable  longer  time 
undisturbed  in  her  novel  seclusion,  had 
not  the  light,  which  she  had  never  ven- 
tured to  bum  until  all  was  dark  and  silent 
in  the  little  cottage,  by  chance  first  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  which  led  finally  to 
discovery. 

Mr.  Burton  took  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  roll, 
brought  to  him  there;  and  then,  at  his 
request,  he  was  left  alone  with  the  silent 
woman,  who  sat  there  with  resolute 
brows  and  lips  firmly  closed,  as  if  locked 
over  her  thoughts. 

''It  will  require  all  his  diplomacy  to 


wile  her  into  a  communicative  mood,** 
was  my  decision,  as  I  took  a  parting 
glance  at  her  fiice.  I  was  chilled  with 
my  night*s  watching,  and  chilled  more 
utterly  by  the  words  the  detective  had 
spoken  to  me  as  I  watched ;  I  returned  to 
the  cottage  fire,  sitting  there  three  hours, 
in  a  painful  reverie,  answering  almost  at 
random  the  remarks  of  the  housekeeper. 

At  the  dose  of  the  three  hours  Mr.  Bur- 
ton came  into  the  little  dwelling,  carrying 
Norah  on  his  arm,  who  was  stroking  his 
cheek  with  her  chubby  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  sewing-girl,  whose  cheeks 
bore  traces  of  tears,  and  whose  hunted, 
defiant  look  had  given  place  to  a  deject- 
ed, gentle  expression. 

**  Mrs.  Scott,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
kindness,"  he  said,  in  his  authoritative, 
persuasive  manner,  to  which  people  sel- 
dom thought  it  worth  while  to  object 
*'  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van and  this  little  cousin  of  hers,  antH 
I  send  them  word  they  are  wanted.  It 
may  be  to-day,  or  not  for  a  week.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  have  any  sewing  to  be 
done  for  yourself  or  your  little  Johnny, 
she  will  be  glad  to  help  you.*' 

^  She's  welcome  to  stay,  Tm  sure,"  said 
the  woman,  in  a  tone  not  quite  so  sure. 

''Thank  you.  I  knew  I  could  ask  a 
fiivor  of  you.  Johnny,  come  here,  and 
make  Miss  Norah's  acquaintance.  Fm 
ready,  Richard,  if  you  are,  to  return  to 
the  village.  Lenore  will  wonder  what 
has  become  of  us.    Good-morning,  all." 

We  walked  away. 

"  Are  you  not  afi^d  to  leave  that  girl 
unguarded,  after  all  the  trouble  she  has 
given  us?" 

"  She  will  stay  there ;  she  has  promised 
me.  K  she  chooses  to  run  away,  now,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  I  am 
perfectly,  entirely  convinced  that  she  is 
innocent  of  any  participation  in  the  mui^ 
der  of  Henry  Moreland ;  or  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderer— except,  upon  one 
point,  I  could  use  her  testimony.  I  shall 
give  my  opinion  to  Mr.  ArgyU,  with  my 
grounds  for  it ;  If  he  chooses  to  arrest  her, 
she  will  be  there  at  the  cottage.  Richard, 
this  affiiir  has  gone  as  &r  as  it  can  I   I 
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Bhall  tell  Mr.  Argyll,  to-day,  that  I  have 
withdrawn  from  it— that  I  give  it  up.  But 
I  am  willing  y<m  should  understand  that  I 
have  not  drop];)ed  it  entirely-— that  I  shall 
still  retain  my  hiterest  in  it— still  secretly 
pursue  my  inyestigations,  which  I  believe 
I  can  carry  on  to  the  best  advantage  if  all 
parties  believe  that  I  hare  given  the  nuit- 
ter  up.    Are  you  satisfied  V 

"  If  I  am  not,  what  difference  does  it 
make?  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  your 
course.  I  believe  that  you  think  it  is  the 
best  one." 

"I  do.  So  will  you  some  day,  if  we 
live  to  see  the  termination  of  this  thing. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  your  friend,  Rich- 
ard, whether  I  give  any  outward  signs  of 
friendship  very  soon  or  not  You  are  at 
liberty  to  devote  yourself  to  the  cause  as 
ardently  as  ever — and  if  you  ever  wish  to 
consult  me,  you  will  find  me  what  you 
now  know  me." 

I  felt  strangely  as  we  Walked  along  to- 
gether. He  talked  as  if  he  thought  some 
change  were  coming— as  if  things  were  to 
assume  new  shapes — as  if  I  were  to  need 
friendship,  and  yet  as  If  he  should  be 
compelled  to  conceal  his  for  me  behind  a 
mask  of  coldness.  I  did  not  understand 
it  I  felt  half-offended  with  him,  and 
wholly  disheartened. 

I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Argyll's.  It 
was  the  last  time  I  sat  at  that  table. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  family,  from  which  I  teas 
eaodudtd  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  returned 
to  the  city,  taking  with  him  Lenore,  the 
last  wave  of  whose  hand  was  for  James, 
her  last  kiss  for  Miss  Argyll. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Argyll  informed 
me  that  he  had  resolved  to  make  his  ne- 
phew his  partner  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  other  opportunity  I  might 
have  for  going  into  business  for  myself 
His  manner  was  cold ;  he  expressed  no 
r^rets  for  my  probable  disappointment, 
caused  by  his  own  suggestions ;  I  could 
feel  myself  dismissed  from  his  friendship 
as  well  as  his  office.  I  would  not  ask 
why.  My  tx)ngue  grew  dry  as  ashes  when 
I  thought  of  attempting  it    Mr.  Burton 


had  given  me  the  clue  to  the  feelings 
which  prompted  this  rapture  of  a  life-long 
fiiendship — it  was  such  as  to  forbid  any 
questions.  No  explanations  could  be 
made — ^nothing  could  obliterate  the  mem- 
ory of  so  deadly  a  wrong  as  they  were 
committing  upon  me.  The  golden  bowl 
of  friendship  was  broken  at  the  fountain 
— the  waters  spilled  upon  the  ground. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  contemplated  a 
visit  to  my  mother,  which  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  make.  I  might  find 
what  I  wished  for,  in  the  way  of  business, 
in  the  vicinity  of  my  fother^s  former 
home ;  when,  with  formal  thanks  for  his 
past  kindness  (which  I  was  mentally 
vowing  I  would  find  some  means  to  repay,) 
and  begging  him  to  trouble  himself  not 
at  all  about  my  fortunes,  I  bowed  myself 
fi^m  the  ofl^ce  where  I  had  spent  so 
much  of  the  last  three  years  of  my  life. 

Blind,  dizzy,  cold,  I  went  to  my  board- 
ing-house to  pack  my  trunk& 

Before  I  went  to  bed,  my  few  arrange- 
ments were  completed.  My  clothes,  books, 
the  few  little  articles  of  taste,  or  gifts  of 
friends,  allowable  in  one  small  rented 
room,  were  easily  put  away  in  their  trav- 
eling receptacle.  But,  as  for  the  rest ! — 
for  the  wealth  which  my  heart  had  silent- 
ly garnered  during  the  golden  harvest  of 
its  youth — ^where  was  it  ?  Swept  away  as 
by  a  mighty  wind. 

I  slept  some,  for  I  was  thoroughly  worn 
out  by  my  emotions,  no  less  than  by  my 
recent  vigils;  but  the  earliest  morning 
found  me  awaka  I  was  to  leave  at  noon ; 
I  had  many  pleasant  acquaintances  in  the 
village,  from  whom  I  ought  not  to  have 
parted  without  a  farewell  call;  but  all 
these  small  pleasures  and  courtesies  of 
life  were  swept  aside,  as  sand  upon  my 
path.  I  had  nothing  to  do,  all  the  tedious 
morning,  save  to  pretend  to  eat  my  break- 
&st,  until  the  hour  which  I  had  set  in  my 
thoughts  for  saying  good-by  to  the  girls. 

I  would  not  go  %way  without  seeing 
them ;  if  there  was  any  accusation  in  their 
eyes  I  would  confront  it  And  then,  I 
did  not  believe  that  Eleanor  would  do  mo 
an  injustice.  Blue-eyed,  Just,  gentle  as 
was  her  character,  «A«,  at  least,  was  grieved 
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for  me — believed  in  me.  I  did  not  admit 
to  myself  how  much  comfort  I  drew  from 
this  faith,  until  I  was  startled  from  It 
My  baggage  was  dispatched;  my  watch 
told  eleven;  I  passed  the  house  on  the 
way  to  the  cars,  giving  myself  a  few  min- 
utes for  this  fiirewell.  As  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  one  of  the  servants  o];)ened  it 
I  sent  her  to  ask  Miss  Ai^gyll  if  she  would 
come  down  to  say  good-by,  before  I  left 
on  my  visit  to  my  mother;  and  Mary — ^I 
would  like  to  see  her  also. 

While  I  waited  for  them,  I  stepped  into 
the  dear,  familiar  parlors  and  library, 
mutely  taking  my  leave  of  them,  with  all 
their  mingled  associations.  Presently  the 
messenger  returned : 

"Miss  Argyll  sent  her  farewell;  she 
could  not  see  Mr.  Hedfield  that  morning.^' 

"Where  is  she  r 

*'  In  the  breakfiust-room,  looking  at  her 
flowers." 

I  started  for  the  room  in  a  wild  tumult 
of  anger  and  passion,  resolved  to  make 
her  confess  the  reason  of  this  treatment 
Burely,  tliree  years  of  an  intimacy  like 
ours  gave  me  the  right  In  three  minutes 
I  confronted  her  where  she  stood,  in  the 
door  between  the  breakfast^room  and  con- 
servatory, like  a  statue  draped  in  crape. 

"Eleanor!" 

She  shrunk  back ;  she  held  up  her  hands 
with  an  expression  of  horror.  My  God  I 
that  look  in  Eleanor's  eyes  was  enough 
to  kill  me.  I  turned  away  as  hastily  as  I 
had  come.  As  I  stumbled  along  the  pas- 
sage, half  blind  with'  the  terrible  surging 
and  throbbing  of  the  blood  through  me, 
a  soft  pair  of  arms  fell  about  my  neck,  a 
cheek  wet  with  tears  was  pressed  to  mine 
—it  was  Mary. 

"  Never  mind  what  they  say  about  you, 
Richard,"  she  sobbed.  **  I  do  not  believe 
one  word  of  it — ^not  one  word  I  I  never 
slmlL  I  am  your  friend.  I  love  you ;  in- 
deed I  do.  /  do  not  want  you  to  go 
away,"  and  she  kissed  me  twice  or  thrice. 

I  took  the  sweet  face  in  my  cold  hands, 
looked  into  the  brimming  eyes,  hastily 
kissed  the  blpshing  cheek— '*  God  bless 
you,  Mary,"  said  I,  and  was  gone. 

END  or  PABT  FIB8T. 


THE  THOUAREG. 

BEMINISCENCBS  OF  A  FBENOH  OFFICJCB 
IN  AFRICA. 

MT  recollections  revert  to  a  time  long 
passed  by,  when  I  was  in  my  youth, 
and,  in  my  capacity  as  officer,  attached 
to  the  Bureanx  Arabe$,  to  which  the 
French  Government  bad  confided  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  Aiiica. 

I  had  been  established  for  more  than 
a  year  with  a  ffoum  (a  native  armed  con- 
tingent), and  an  infantry  company  in  the 
camp  of  Aim-el-assah,  on  the  line  where 
the  French  Morocco  and  Thouareg  fron- 
tiers j oin.  I  say  Thouareg — for  although, 
in  fact,  this  first  zone  of  the  Sahara,  which 
lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  camp, 
was  the  traveling  route  of  the  Hamians, 
yet  the  Thouaregs  overlook  the  entire 
desert  from  their  retreats,  and  control  its 
travel. 

What  is  a  Thouareg  ?     I  will  tell  you. 

The  Thouareg  is  tall,  brown,  with 
powerful  muscles ;  he  wears  a  dark-blue 
vtdl  over  his  face,  is  armed  with  a  lance 
and  a  large  knife,  and  mounts  a  mahari 
— an  animal  which  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  camel,  what  the  race-horse  is 
compared  to  the  mule. 

Thus  equipped  and  mounted,  the 
Thouareg  accomplishes  immense  dis- 
tances. Sixty  leagues  a  day  are  a  mere 
trifle  to  this  being,  whose  sustenance 
would  seem  to  be  the  air,  and  whose  thin 
limbs  and  scant  flesh — for  nothing  but 
skin  overlays  his  muscles  and  bones — 
enable  him  to  bear  a  surprising  degree 
of  fatigue.  His  elastic  and  springy  frame 
is  always  in  motion ;  he  is  never  weary 
— never  worn  out ;  air  is  his  clement, 
and  sunlight  his  food. 

Heaven  certainly  created  the  mahari 
for  the  Thouareg,  and  the  Thouareg  for 
the  desert  Without  maharis  and  Thou- 
aregs there  would  be  a  blank  in  creation 
— a  country  without  inhabitants,  a  sea 
without  ships. 

The  Thouaregs  descend  from  the 
Mazyes,  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks,  and 
constitute  the  aboriginal  race  of  Africa, 
which,  under  different  names — such  as 
Lybians,  Berbers,  Numides,  Massisillans, 
etc,  governed  Africa,  ttom  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean  to  the  Erythryan  eea — ^from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Soudan.  The  Berbers 
constitnte  that  African  people  who  were 
anterior  to  the  Arab  conquest,  and  who 
occupied  the  Berber,  and  not  the  Barbary 
States,  as  all  the  elementary  geographies 
have  erroneously  stated 

These  States  comprised  the  regencies 
of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  the  French-Alge- 
rian possessions,  and  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  Thouaregs,  of  whom  I  speak, 
were  a  fraction  of  that  great  Berber  na- 
tion, as  are  also  a  mfjority  of  the  Moors 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
of  the  Senegal,  as  well  as  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  cities  in  the  in- 
interior  of  AfHca.  Every  thing  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  Berber  tribes  descend 
from  the  old  race  of  Ham — ^the  race 
which  brought  civilization  to  humanity. 

The  Arab  and  Berber  elements  shared 
Northern  Africa  between  them  in  the 
following  proportions.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Arabs  numbered  1,000,000 
throughout  all  AfHca,  of  whom  150,000 
were  warriors.  In  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry they  numbered  4,650,000,  of  whom 
1,087,000  were  men  under  arms.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  they  numbered 
4,800,000  souls. 

The  French  possessions,  at  present, 
according  to  Colonel  Corette,  include 
1,000,000  Arabs,  and  according  to  Colo- 
nel Hanoteau,  856,159  Berbers,  speaking 
the  Berber  language.  The  Arabisant 
Berbers  speak  Arab.  Doctor  Warmer, 
in'  a  remarkable  work  recently  published, 
the  result  of  thirty  years  of  study  and 
life  among  the  native  population,  divides 
them  thus : 

Berbers  speaking  the  Berber  tongne. . . .  1,000,000 

Berbers  speaking  the  Arab  tongae 1,900,000 

Pore  Arabs....  Tr. 500,000 

9,700,000 

These  figures  are  eloquent,  and  furnish 
accumulated  proof  of  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  Mussulman  polygamy  upon 
the  future  of  races. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Berber  race  is 
disseminated  in  the  following  manner: 
From  the  frontier  of  Tunis  to  that  of 
Morocco,  all  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  they  bear  the  name  of  Kabyls.  In 
the  south  of  the  province  of  Constantine, 
Vol.  1—27 


they  are  known  under  the  name  of  Oha- 
hoxias,  and  speak  a  different  dialect  from 
other  Berbers.-  In  the  mountainous, 
wooded  parts  of  Atlas  and  Juijuva  th^ 
are  called  Djebelias,  or  mountaineers  of 
Djebel,  which  in  Arab  means  mountain. 
They  are  the  Jubalini  of  the  Romans. 
In  eastern  Sahara,  they  are  called  Ronag- 
has;  in  central  Sahara,  Beni-Mzab;  in 
western  Sahara,  Brabers  or  Berbers.  The 
latter  is  the  only  spot,  to  my  knowledge, 
where  they  have  preserved  their  original 
name.  The  Thouaregs  belong  particu- 
larly to  the  last  two  Berber  fractions  of 
Sahara. 

If  you  ask  any  one  of  these  desert- 
pirates  with  vailed  feces — these  gigantic 
wrecks  of  a  world  that  is  no  more— by 
what  right  he  holds  the  exclusive  sover- 
eignty of  the  Sahara  and  exercises  his 
sway,  he  will  answer  you  in  his  Tamahek 
idiom :  "  By  right  of  conquest  and  by 
right  of  birth."  It  is  to  his  broadsword, 
which  cuts  the  ham-strings  of  the  camels 
of  the  refractory  caravans — to  the  swift- 
ness of  his  maharij  which  gives  him  ubi- 
quity, and  prevents  any  strange  traveler 
from  escaping  his  pursuit,  and .  to  his 
right  as  first  occupant,  that  the  Thonareg 
owes  his  undisputed  and  undeniable 
sway. 

Thonareg  traditions  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  days  when  the 
Christian  Berber  queen,  Cohenna,  could 
traverse  her  kingdom  under  a  dome  of  ver- 
dure, and  go  from  the  columns  of  Hercules 
to  the  gulf  of  G^des  without  seeing  the  sun. 
These  traditions  relate  with  pride  how 
their  great  queen,  sacrificmg  the  splendor 
of  nature  to  patriotism,  and  hoping  to 
defraud  the  rapacity  of  a  barbarian  con^- 
queror  by  offering  him  an  arid,  fire-de- 
vastated desert  in  place  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  laid  waste  this  lovely  spot  and 
destroyed  its  belt  of  orange,  myrtle  and 
fig,  which,  swept  over  by  the  breeze,  sent 
perfhme  to  the  shores  of  that  other 
country  of  fiowers,  arts  and  great  men, 
which,  at  a  later  day,  was  destined  to 
drive  out  the  new  conqueror,  and  succeed 
to  dominion. 

Cohenna  derived  no  advantage  from 
her  sacrifice,  and  Africa  became  Mussu^ 
man  soil,  whence  the  Arab,  armed  with 
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the  saber  and  the  Koran,  expelled  the 
Cross  and  the  Berber. 

Driven  by  the  new  possessors  into 
those  seas  of  sand  which,  from  west  to 
east,  border  the  African  Tell  (Tell  is  the 
cultivated  or  fertile  portion  of  southern 
Africa — ^the  word  signifies  the  region  of 
plains  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  moun- 
tains), they  carried  their  swords  with 
them.  Ood  sent  them  the  mahari,  and 
the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  sand  of  the  desert  caused 
them  to  adopt  the  vail  that  gives  them 
the  sinister  and  mysterious  aspect  which 
makes  them  the  terror  of  the  cara- 
vans. 

The  reputation  which  followed  them 
was  that  which,  in  conformity  with  his- 
torical precedents,  the  conqueror  invari- 
ably bestows  upon  the  conquered.  The 
Arabs  declared  those  whom  they  had 
despoiled  to  be  robbers  and  barbarians. 
From  age  to  age  this  calumny  was  re- 
peated, and  continues  to  be  a  stigma  up- 
on the  vanquished.  At  the  present  time 
the  Thouareg  is  the  "  Pirate  of  the  De- 
sert " — ^an  expression  which  has  become 
the  only  term  used  to  designate  him. 
He  remains  for  entire  months  concealed 
behind  a  hill  of  sand,  watching  for  his 
prey — the  caravan,  which  advances  slow- 
ly over  the  plain.  Hence,  by  general 
consent,  the  Thouareg  is  called  a  ihitf. 
The  Arabs  have  applied  this  epithet  so 
often  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  de- 
served ;  and  General  Dumas,  in  his  book 
upon  the  Sahara — a  book  which  is  quoted 
up  to  the  present  day — ^repeats  what  the 
Arabs  assert,  and  believed  it  without  see- 
ing its  injustice.  But  the  Arab  is  no 
longer  master,  and  his  opinion  is  no  long- 
er law;  truth  maybe  heard,  and  I  give 
it  herein. 

Licontestable  monarch  of  the  vast  de- 
sert, the  Thouareg  creates,  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereignty,  a  right  of  transit  and 
of  entry,  as  regards  all  merchandise 
which  passes  over  his  domain.  In  this, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  he  only  imitates  our 
own  customs,  and  copies  our  Federal  cus- 
tom-houses. 

It  is  true  that,  if  you  do  not  pay  cheer- 
ftdly,  he  has  recourse  to  brute  force  in  a 
Bommary  manner;  having  no  time  to 


try  the  case,  he  passes  over  Judgment 
and  comes  to  execution. 

When  examining  the  matter  closely,  I 
even  think  that  the  difiPerence  between 
his  proceedings  and  our  own  is  not  so 
great  as  it  at  first  appears.  With  us, 
there  is  the  custom-house  officer's  sword 
and  gun — ^with  him  there  is  the  lance, 
the  saber,  and  the  buckler ;  with  us  there 
is  the  revenue^cutter  —  with  him  the 
mahari  On  their  side,  as  on  ours,  there 
is  confiscation  of  merchandise  When, 
in  fine,  the  tax  is  paid,  the  advantage  is 
on  the  Thouareg's  side,  for  he  escorts  you 
&ithfully  across  the  sandy  plains,  where, 
without  him,  you  would  find  certain 
death.  Indeed,  if  need  be,  he  defends  you 
against  the  rowdies  of  the  desert — as 
plentiful  there  as  in  New  York,  Paris  or 
London.  The  tax  is  relatively  small ;  it 
is  often  paid  in  goods,  it  is  true,  but, 
when  it  is  paid  in  money,  it  is  yeiy 
trifiing. 

My  position  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  Ugnss  dentanierM  admitted  of  my 
comparing  the  taxes.  A  caravan  whose 
loads  had  to  pay  ten  thousand  francs  to 
the  French  cUmane  (custom-house),  only 
paid  five  hundred  francs  to  the  Thouar- 
egs,  and  paid  nothing  to  Morocco.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  That  eight  times 
out  of  ten,  the  caravan,  instead  of  enter* 
ing  upon  the  French  possessions,  directed 
its  course  toward  Morocco,  where  it  sold 
the  merchandise  to  England.  Franoe 
understands  neither  liberty  nor  com- 
merce. If  you  add  that,  in  exchange  for 
these  custom-house  rights — as  exorbitant 
as  they  are  ill-managed — ^the  French 
Government  grants  you  no  other  privi- 
lege but  that  of  setting  foot  upon  its  poa- 
sessionJB,  and  gives  you  no  special  guar- 
anty, you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
real  pirate  of  the  desert  is  not  the  Thou- 
areg, who  takes  little  and  gives  great  pro- 
tection, but  the  European^  who  takes  a 
great  deal  and  does  not  protect  at  all. 

This  is  not  the  only  wrong  which  his- 
tory— ^always  at  the  service  of  the  con- 
queror— ^has  done  to  tfie  conquered.  All 
the  great  and  noble  things  done  by 
Islamism ;  all  that  has  been  set  upon  the 
pages  of  history  by  the  conquest  of 
Spain;  the  magnificent  monuments  of 
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Seyille  and  Cordova,  have,  by  historians, 
been  always  attributed  to  the  Arabs; 
though,  in  truth,  the  first  Arad  inyasion 
npon  the  soil  of  Europe  was  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  Berbers — the  Berber 
princes  themselves  haying  already  re- 
placed the  Arab  Generals  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  of  Islam.  All  these  things 
are  now  elementary  to  whoever  reads 
history  at  its  primitive  sources,  and  pre- 
fers truth  to  romance ;  but  how  many 
seek  truth  in  history  at  the  price  of  re- 
search, often  laborious  and  always  dear? 
They  are  few.  The  indolence  of  our 
minds  has  contributed  to  our  confound- 
ing Arabs  and  Mussulmen,  and  has  given 
to  the  former  the  honor  accruing  from 
what  the  latter  have  accomplished.  Hence 
these  terms :  Arab  nationality,  Arab 
kingdom,  Arab  dvilization,  etc.,  etc., 
which  are  still  current  in  our  day,  and 
which  are  nonsendcal  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  Africa  and  the 
conquest  of  Spain  in  the  original  docu- 
ments. That  history  shows  us  the  Arab 
uniformly  devastating,' pillaging  and  fe- 
rociously inclined,  incapable  of  founding 
any  thing,  passing  over  populations  like 
a  destructive  torrent,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind him  but  ruins,  tears  and  blood !  If 
these  ruins  have  been  repaired,  if  these 
social  wounds  have  been  healed,  by  the 
Mussulman  princes,  these  men  were  of 
Berber  origin.  Vanquished  because  sur- 
prised, the  superiority  of  their  race  and 
source  promptly  reftcted  against  the 
coarae  barbarity^  of  the  conqueror,  only 
too  happy,  at  the  price  of  the  conversion 
of  the  conquered,  to  profit  by  his  intel- 
lectual and  social  altitude.  If  it  is  asked 
how  the  Crescent  so  soon  triumphed 
over  the  Cross,  with  populations  so  ener- 
getic and  so  much  attached  to  their  land 
as  the  Berbers  were,  I  reply  that  their 
attachment  to  their  land  was  precisely 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  apostacy — 
they  hoped  thus  to  preserve  it  from  the 
general  conflagration  lit  up  by  the  Arab 
invasion,  and  to  save  their  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Let  us  add,  besides,  that  their 
Christianity  was  so  little  sUnilar  to  ours, 
schisms  were  so  numerous,  the  quarrels 
of  the  Donatists  and  Circumcisionists 
had  so  greatly  exhausted  them,  that  they 


showed  little  repugnance  to  melting  all 
these  divisions  of  religious  opinion  into 
a  new  belief,  and  to  making  the  sacrifice 
of  the  religion  of  their  fathers  for  their 
country's  sake.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Berbers  are  still  as  bad  Mussulmen  as 
they  were  Christians ;  they  trouble  them- 
selves as  little  about  the  Koran  as  about 
the  Bible,  and  eat  cabbage-soup  with 
pork,  on  the  forms  of  the  colonists,  as 
heartily  as  the  Christian  colonist  himself 
does.  In  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
they  are  what  they  were  in  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era. 

In  Berber  or  Eabyl  countries  the  fields 
are  cleared,  leveled,  irrigated,  manured, 
sown  with  fruit-trees,  surrounded  with 
protective  hedges,  and  the  titles  to  the 
property  mention  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  trees  which  are  upon  the  land. 
The  Berber,  attached  to  the  soil  by  the 
tie  of  ownership,  loves  it,  and  spares  no- 
thing to  increase  its  richness  and  fertility. 
The  Arab,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  an 
owner,  as  a  general  rule,  only  in  common 
with  the  tribe,  treats  the  land  as  a  prodi- 
gal son  might  do — ^he  drains  it  and  leaves 
it  exhausted.  Any  individual  who  has 
lived  long  in  Africa  does  not  mistake  as 
to  the  origin  of  a  landowner.'  If  the 
country  presents  a  desert  aspect,  without 
trees,  though  possessing  water,  and  with 
wild  jqjube-shrubs  and  dwaribd  palms 
scattered  over  the  soil,  you  may  be  sure 
that  an  Arab  has  dwelt  there. 

The  Thouareg  is  no  more  a  barbarian 
than  he  is  a  pirate.  Woman,  with  him, 
enjoys  social  consideration,  and  the 
rights  of  which  she  is  deprived  in  the 
greater  portion  of  that  modem  society 
called  civilized. 

Although  a  Mussulman,  the  Thouareg 
has  not  completely  forgotten  the  Chris- 
tian traditions  of  his  race ;  for  he  alone, 
among  those  of  his  present  religion,  wears 
a  cross  upon  his  breast  and  does  not 
sanction  polygamy.  Perhaps  this  relic 
of  Christianity  owes  its  duration  to  the 
relative  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  several  wives. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  monogamy  has  ele- 
vated the  moral  situation  of  the  wife  in 
her  family  and  in  her  tribe.  As  a  child 
she  is  educated;  as  a- young  girl  she 
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disposes  of  her  hand,  without  its  being 
possible  for  paternal  authority  to  intervene 
otherwise  than  to  prevent  a  misalliance. 
When  married,  she  has  the  direction  of 
her  personal  fortune,  and  is  never  forced 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
household  without  her  own  free  consent 
This  consent  is  rarely  given ;  so  that,  by 
accumulation  and  saving,  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortune  generally  belongs  to  the 
women,  and  the  transmission  of  rank  and 
property  is  through  them.  In  her  family, 
she  chiefly  occupies  herself  with  her 
children  and  their  education.  Her  know- 
ledge generally  exceeds  that  of  the  men, 
who  are  constantly  engaged  in  hunting 
or  in  combat  Although  deprived  of 
books,  the  Thouareg  wife  knows  how  to 
read  and  write.  The  sedentary  life 
which  she  leads,  and  the  necessity  of 
correspondmg  with  those  who  are  dear 
to  her,  and  who  are  far  away,  leads  her 
to  cultivate  her  mind,  and  to  do  intel- 
lectually what  she  does  materially — ^that 
is,  unceasingly  amass.  I  have  recently 
learned  that  M.  Duverrier — a  young  man 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  who,  about  ten 
years  ago,  succeeded  in  penetrating  into 
the  lands  occupied  by  these  tribes,  on 
the  Bide  opposite  to  that  where  I  resided 
— ^met  with  an  excellent  reception,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  he  made  himself  wel- 
come to  the  Thouareg  women  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  grammar  in  the  Temahek 
language,  the  first  they  had  ever  seen. 

It  appears  that  the  sight  of  their 
songs,  traditions,  fables,  proverbs,  etc., 
written  out,  inspired  them  with  the  wild- 
est delight  The  young  traveler  more 
than  once  regretted  not  having  traveled 
exclusively  as  agent  for  the  lucky  pub- 
lishers of  the  fortunate  grammar;  he 
might  have  sold  several  editions  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  such,  for  instance,  as  two 
elephants'  teeth  for  a  dozen  copies,  which 
would  have  given  him  a  handsome  profit 
There  is  a  new  market  open,  it  appears, 
i\>v  bboksellers,  which  no  one  counted 
upon. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  no  grammars  to 
sell  when,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I 
lia.l  relations  with  these  tribes.  Mjj  re- 
ception by  the  Thouareg  ladies  was  some- 
what different,  as  you  shall  see.     I  was 


hunting  in  the  Sahara,  the  only  Euro- 
pean there,  with  several  riders,  among 
whom  was  a  Thouareg  marabotU.  We 
were  great  friends,  and  if  the  reader 
judges  from  the  spot  in  which  we  found 
ourselves,  he  will  never  guess  whence  the 
intimacy  between  us  arose.  It  was  from 
study.  I  was  then  occupied  upon  a  work 
which  the  French  Gk>vemment  afterward 
confided  to  me  to  be  regularly  carried 
out — namely,  the  historical  and  geogra- 
phical dictionary  of  Algeria,  a  work  from 
which  the  Crimean  war  unfortunately 
called  me  away,  and  of  which  the  numer- 
ous materials  were  lost  to  me  at  a  later 
period.  We  had  often  discussed  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Bible.  With  a  superior  mind  and  culti- 
vated intellect,  Si-Abd-Allah-Ben-el-Ira- 
ten  was  as  learned  as  a  Benedictine 
monk,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  being  an  enthusiastic  hunter ;  and,  as 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  hunt,  study  and 
discuss,  although  he  had  but  one  other 
occupation  besides,  viz. :  contemplation, 
he  sacrificed  it  to  friendship ;  so  from 
discussion  we  often  passed  to  hunting, 
only,  however,  to  again  resume  the 
scarcely  abandoned  discussion. 

We  were  hunting,  then,  when  we  sud- 
denly found  ourselves  opposite  a  Thou- 
areg halt,  which  was  changing  its  estab- 
lishment and  decamping.  Although  I 
was  a  Baumiy  I  met  with  a  cordial  recep- 
tion from  the  men.  I  was  regarded 
among  them  as  a  Just  and  unprejudiced 
person,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs, 
is  the  highest  of  all  the  qualities  they 
require  in  a  Christian,  and  I  had  a  friend 
with  me,  El-Iraten,  whose  piety  and 
scientific  knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  had 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  the  tribes 
of  the  desert 

We  alighted  and  took  our  place  at  tbe 
^femmah.  Ufjemmah^  in  Arab,  means  as- 
sembly, and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Arab's  public  life,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Eabyl  and  Tliouareg.  The  ^jjemmah  Is 
religious,  political  or  social,  according  to 
circumstances. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  neither  politi- 
cal nor  religious ;  but  was  <br  the  pur- 
pose of  relating  stories,  and,  as  the  re- 
pertory of  the  desert  is  very  limited,  and 
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I  was  well  aoqnaiQted  with  it,  I  was  very 
considerably  ennuyS, 

"  Iraten/'  said  I  to  my  firiend,  "  can 
we  not  get  out  and  walk  about  the  en- 
campment ?  Let  us  talk  a  little  with  the 
ladles." 

Iraten  saw  no  other  obstacle  than  an 
irUrodudunhy  he  told  me;  although  the 
Thouareg  women  are  not,  like  the  wives 
of  the  Hamians,  yailed  and  inyisible,  but 
are  accessible  at  home,  and  have  great 
liberty.  "  I  doubt,"  said  Iraten,  **  whe- 
ther, in  traveling,  we  can  be  introduced 
— ^yourself  especially,  being  a  BoumL'* 

"  Let  us  try,  nevertheless.  Have  yon 
BOt  some  friend  here  ?" 

♦•  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  there  is  Ben-el- 
Buassen,  speaking  with  his  wife,  that  tall, 
beautiful  woman,  whom  you  see  on  your 
right.     Let  us  go  in  that  direction." 

As  we  approached,  the  tall,  beauUfhl 
woman,  without  affectation,  and  seeming, 
indeed,  not  to  see  us  at  all,  retired  into 
the  interior  of  the  camp,  and  disappeared. 

Ben-el-Suassen  raised  his  head  with  the 
most  natural  air  imaginable,  and  seemed 
to  perceive  our  presence  for  the  first 
time. 

After  the  customary  formalities — and 
only  he  who  has  endured  it  knows  whe- 
ther Arab  politeness  is  fastidious  or  not, 
and  what  a  string  of  good- wishes  and  in- 
terminable questions  are  customary — El- 
Iraten  began  to  adroitly  introduce  the 
question  which  interested  me  the  most 

El-Suaasen  appeared  impassible ;  the 
countenance  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  de- 
sert is  like  the  soil  beneath  his  feet — al- 
ways even,  always  undisturbed,  until  the 
passion  of  combat  transforms  the  fea- 
tures, or  a  sirocco  stirs  the  sands. 

Nevertheless,  my  practice  in  reading 
such  faces  did  not  admit  of  my  deceiv- 
ing myself;  the  request  was  not  agree- 
able to  him. 

I  was  about  to  ask  El-Iraten  to  desist, 
when,  to  end  the  matter,  he  begged  his 
friend  to  introduce  us  into  the  camp  and 
present  us  to  his  wife. 

El-Suaasen  made  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection, and  I  must  confess  that  his  tran- 
quil countenance  did  not  in  the  least  pre- 
pare me  for  the  reception  which  awaited 


We  had  but  fifty  steps  to  take,  and 
directed  ourselves  immediately  toward 
the  desired  spot  At  a  few  steps  from 
it,  I  thought  I  remarked  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  bee-hive  in  a  state  of  revolution ; 
and  as  I  set  foot  in  the  camp,  the  stran- 
gest and  least  agreeable  of  all  sights  met 
my  eyes.  The  Thouareg  ladies  had 
painted  themselves  to  receive  me,  but 
with  what  paint  I  I  ^ve  you  a  hundred 
chances  to  guess,  if  you  can.  They  had 
smeared  their  faces,  necks  and  shoulders 
with  the  firesh  spoor  of  their  camels  1  It 
may  be  supposed  that  with  nteh  an  ad- 
dition to  their  toilet,  these  ladies  present- 
ed no  very  charming  aspect ;  and  I  hast- 
ened to  beat  a  retreat,  as  much  abashed 
as  a  fox  would  be  if  a  hen  had  caught 
him,  and  vowing,  but  too  late,  not  to  be 
so  entrapped  again. 

El-Suassen  pretended  to  be  very  angry, 
but  was,  in  reality,  delighted.  My  friend, 
El-Iraten,  took  the  blame  upon  himself, 
and  I  departed,  feeling  very  much  like  a 
man  who  had  "  got  the  mitten  "  in  a  very 
public  manner. 

The  (fjemmah  \b  not  always  so  harm- 
less in  its  action ;  as  the  story  I  am  about 
to  relate — after  a  few  details  as  to  the 
^emmah  itself — will  show. 

With  the  Kabyl  and  Berbers  the  (^emr 
mah  is  a  relic  of  the  Roman  institutions, 
which,  for  six  centuries,  have  governed 
them,  and  from  which  they  derive  the 
municipal  regime  and  the  individual  own- 
ership of  property. 

All  Eabylia  is  organized  into  com- 
munes. The  commune  is  administered 
by  a  mayor  or  amin^  assisted  by  a  muni- 
cipal council  or  effemmah. 

The  amin  and  the  members  of  the 
tffemmah  are  chosen  by  general  vote. 
Every  Berber  or  Kabyl  able  to  bear  arms 
can  vote. 

Every  commune  votes  its  budget  of 
expenses  and  receipts,  and  possesses  its 
commonwealth.  There  the  Berber  or- 
ganization ends — ^the  commune  is  sover- 
eign, its  sovereignty  being  vested  in  the 
tgemmah;  above  this  there  is  no  high- 
er power.  The  commune  is  to  Berber 
society  what  the  State  is  to  ours — with 
this  difference,  that  we  endeavor  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  State — something  that 
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has  neyer  been  attempted  in  respect  to 
the  Kabyl  oommune.  Great  individual 
independence  and  constant  strife  result 
from  this  excess  of  decentralization. 
Every  thing  \a  decided  by  arms,  as  well 
between  the  members  of  one  cffemmah^ 
as  between  the  different  communes,  urged 
on  by  their  ^emmah ;  so  that,  to  adopt 
the  picturesque  expression  of  the  Arab, 
"  powder  is  heard  to  speak  oftener  than 
reason  I" 

How  often  have  I  seen,  in  the  Kabyl 
djemmah  of  the  Beni-Tonssef,  the  Beni- 
Yakoub,  or  the  Beni-Raten,  a  beggar — 
without  any  other  patrimony  than  the 
obligatory  charities  of  the  Mussnlmen — 
rise  in  the  assembly,  and  by  a  wild  har- 
angue of  pretended  inspiration,  fbll  of 
the  most  preposterous  assertions  as  re- 
gards science  and  history,  incite  the  entire 
population  either  to  disorderly  conduct 
or  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  in- 
terests. Most  of  the  partial  insurrections 
against  French  rule,  perfectly  legitimate, 
though  mad,  have  resulted  from  the 
preaching  of  these  inspired  beggars  in 
the  elfemmah. 

The  Berber  constitution  is  evidently 
wanting  in  a  preponderating  and  regu- 
lative power,  which,  without  interferins^ 
with  individual  liberty,  would  debar  it 
from  taking  precedence  of  the  general 
welfare. 

With  the  Berber,  the  cffemmah  is  above 
all,  politically  and  Judicially.  The  peo- 
ple having  little  religion,  it  is  only  ind- 
dentaUy  religious. 

With  the  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  the 
^emmah  is  essentially  religious.  It  is  an 
assembly  both  aristocratic  and  patriarch- 
al, composed  of  the  most  important  per- 
sonages, where  birth  and  notoriety  assign 
rank,  and  take  the  place  of  election. 
Nevertheless,  the  ^emmah  is  public,  and 
the  whole  tribe  is  free  to  take  part  in  it 
But  the  Arab  tribe  is  nothing  else  than 
the  family  of  the  marodou^,  or  of  the 
d^ouadj  according  as  his  origin  is  military 
or  religious — (if  the  family  is  religious, 
that  is  to  say,  descended  from  Mahomet, 
or  from  some  great  religious  personage, 
the  chief  is  a  marctbaiU ;  if  his  origin  is 
militaxy  alone,  the  chief  is  a  ^jauad) — ^his 
family,  I  repeat,  organized  patriarchally ; 


in  other  words,  to  the  advantage  of  ihe 
elder  or  Sheik  (eheikh).  Each  &mily  is 
represented  by  its  ehiff^  who  embodies 
in  his  own  person  its  individuality.  The 
Arab  tribe  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the 
Kabyl  commune.  With  the  first,  the  in- 
dividual does  not  exist ;  with  the  second 
the  individual  is  eveiy  thing.  The  Arab 
tribe  is  a  State  in  the  State ;  the  Kabyl 
commune  is  a  mere  municipality  in  the 
State.     To  oome  to  my  story : 

About  twelve  years  ago,  I  witnessed  a 
curious  and  terrible  execution;  and  I 
heard  all  the  detuls  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Arab  cffemmah^ 
from  a  sergeant-in£jor  captured  by  the 
Arabs,  who  was  tried  and  condemned  by 
the  ^ifemmahf  and  who,  had  we  not  for- 
tunately arrived,  would  have  been  be- 
headed on  the  following  day. 

I  then  commanded  a  company  of 
Ohasseura  ds  Vineennea^  and  formed  pari 
of  an  expedition  against  the  Benl-Snas- 
sen.  We  had  quitted  the  sand-plain  of 
the  Angades,  which  the  Arabs  call  the  lit- 
tle desert — and  which  may  JusUy  be  con- 
sidered as  the  antechamber  to  the  great 
desert — to  enter  into  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Beni-Suassen.  Our  col- 
umn might  have  numbered  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  men;  the 
enemy  were  ten  thousand,  and,  scattered 
through  the  windings  of  the  monntaiii, 
hidden  behind  every  stone  and  every 
bush,  killed  many  of  our  number.  What 
was  most  against  ns  was  the  fact  that 
these  mountaineers  are  as  brave  as  they 
are  agile  and  vigorous*  They  are  clad 
for  combat  with  a  leathern  apron^  which 
caused  the  French  soldiers  to  call  them 
shoemakers,  in  derision.  Their  dark 
skins  could  hardly  be  distinguished  fh>i]i 
the  ground,  and  they  glided  along  an- 
perceived  and  crawled  close  to  us,  took 
aim  almost  within  our  reach,  and  then 
fled  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  and 
disappeared  in  some  ravine,  often  drag- 
ging with  them  some  unfortunate  soldier, 
whom  they  would  seize  by  the  strap  of 
his  knapsack,  and  who,  losing  his  bal- 
ance, would  roll  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
dash  out  his  brains  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice,  or  fall  into  the  bed  of  some 
dried-up  stream. 
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We  had,  neveftheless,  dimbed  to  the 
first  pkUeau  as  well  as  we  were  able,  fir- 
ing, climbing,  and  losing  men,  when  the 
sight  of  a  flat  surface,  with  a  new  range 
of  mountains  at  its  extremity,  at  whose 
base  were  the  Beni-Suassen,  ranged  in 
order  of  battle,  and  ready  for  the  fight, 
re&nimated  us,  inspiring  the  hope  that 
we  \^ere  rid  of  our  most  cruel  enemy, 
amb ushers,  and  had  at  last  to  contend 
against  men. 

Our  measures  were  promptly  taken, 
and  my  company,  sent  forth  as  sharp* 
shooters,  gained  ground  rapidly,  giving 
and  receiving  many  shots,  which,  how- 
ever, were  almost  harmless,  owing  to  the 
space  which  still  separated  us  from  the 
enemy.  We  were  nearly  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  foremost  ranks.  Nothing 
aeemed  to  indicate  any  obstacle  between 
us  and  them ;  the  ground  upon  which 
we  advanced  appeared  to  be  even,  with- 
out trees,  rocks  or  thickets,  and  covered 
by  a  fine,  thick  grass,  the  remembrance 
of  which  still  revives  me  when  I  recall 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  sand  of  the  An- 
gades,  which  we  bad  crossed  before  reach- 
ing this  spot  We  were  now  suddenly 
passed  by  the  Qoums  and  Spahis.  I  can 
still  see  these  daring  warriors,  standing 
erect  in  their  strained  stirrups,  with  naked 
arms,  and  floating  bumaust  whirling  their 
guns  above  their  heads  and  uttering  their 
war-cries,  while  their  horses  swept  over 
the  ground,  with  the  reins  upon  their 
necks,  with  fiery  eyes  and  inflamed  nos- 
trils, seemingly  uiged  on  by  tlie  same 
warlike  fury  that  animated  their  masters, 
and  striving  to  annihilate  the  space  which 
separated  them  firom  combat  This  was 
but  a  passing  vision — the  hurricane 
swept  by,  the  earth  shook  under  the 
double  shock  given  by  the  mass  of  horses 
and  the  repeated  discharge  of  musketry, 
and  then,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Something  strange  had 
evidently  happened.  I  hurried  my  sharp- 
shooters forward,  easily  preceding  them, 
as  I  was  on  horseback.  I  soon  knew 
the  truth.  The  smoke  decured  away,  and 
balls  began  to  fiill  unong  us  like  hail- 
stones. Hy  horse  came  to  the  ground, 
and  our  men  were  &lling  also.  Some 
frightened  riders  turned  back,  shouting 


to  us  to  go  no  further.  I  nevertheless 
kept  on,  aware  that  the  infantry  were 
but  a  short  distance  away.  Presently  I 
came  in  sight  of  an  immense  ravine,  a 
sort  of  precipice,  lying  between  us  and 
our  enemies,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
cross,  and  with  no  indications  to  warn 
us  of  its  existence.  The  Beni-Suassen, 
posted  on  the  opposite  side,  had  waited 
patiently  until  our  riders,  carried  on  by 
their  ardor  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
horses'  pace,  were  near  enough  to  the 
precipice  for  the  smoke  of  their  powder 
to  conceal  the  opening,  when  the  impetus 
they  had  acquired  precipitated  them  into 
the  gulfl  Many  of  these  brave  fellows 
were  killed  by  tiie  &11,  some  fled,  and  the 
rest  were  made  prisoners. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  and  bivouac  in  front  of  the  ravine, 
while  the  General  sent  out  a  column  to 
tun  the  position. 

We  were  wearied  and  night  was  near ; 
we  had  been  on  foot  for  eighteen  hours, 
exposed  to  a  sun  so  hot  that  I  peeled  the 
Bkhi  off  my  face  from  my  forehead  to 
my  chin.  My  commandant  had  not  a 
remnant  of  skin  upon  his  nose,  and  the 
cartilage  of  that  limportant  feature  was 
visible,  giving  him  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  Danish  dog.  With  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  egotism  of  men  whose  lives  are 
every  day  in  danger,  we  made  our  turlu- 
iine  (a  spiced  biscuit  boiled  in  coffee), 
when  I  fell  asleep  without  thinking  fur- 
ther of  our  unfortunate  comrades  who 
were  missing.  Heaven  knows  how  glad 
I  was  to  sleep,  and  mine  was  a  heavy 
slumber,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  noise. 
I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  saw  a  large  fire  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  raviilie,  where  our 
enemies  were,  not  further  off  than  gun- 
shot distance. 

There  was  evidently  something  extra- 
ordinary going  on ;  the  tam-tams,  haut- 
boys, gongs  and  tambourines  made  a  mad 
uproar.  "  All  natural  enough,"  said  I  to 
myself — ^^  our  shoemakers  are  celebrating 
their  victoiy ;"  and  I  made  ready  to  sleep 
once  more,  grumbling  at  those  who  had 
awakened  me,  when  suddenly  spiral 
tongues  of  smoke,  followed  by  brilliant 
fiames,  pierced  the  darkness  and  revealed 
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to  our  horrified  eyes  that  terrihie  spec- 
tacle, whose  hideousness  I  shall  never 
forget.  Fastened  to  a  stake,  npon  a 
funeral  pile  built  up  around  an  olive-tree, 
were  two  of  our  unfortunate  companions 
in  arms,  made  prisoners  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, and  absolutely  burning  to  death  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Their  piercing  cries  could 
be  heard  as  the  flames  consumed  their 
flesh,  mingling  with  the  you-yau  of  the 
Arab  women,  the  howling  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  barbarous  music  of  this  still  more 
barbarous  race.  As  for  ourselves,  horror, 
rage,  and  our  utter  inability  to  aid  our 
friends,  kept  us  mute  spectators  of  this 
horrible  sacrifice.  More  than  one  silent 
tear  fell  upon  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  our 
old  soldiers  as  they  thought  of  the  mo- 
ther or  the  betrothed  of  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  whose  last  lament  and  last  sigh 
died  away  with  the  expiring  flame  around 
the  pile.  All  was  dark  once  more,  and 
many  doubted  whether  they  had  not 
been  mocked  by  a  horrible  nightmare. 
They  would  perhaps  still  doubt,  had  not 
the  events  I  am  about  to  relate  dissipated 
all  unbelief 

The  trumpet  was  soop  heard  sounding 
the  order ;  the  fourriersweiwmed  with  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  was  short,  and  in 
these  words  :  "  Soldiers,  remember  what 
you  have  seen  this  night  Prepare  to 
avenge  your  comrades."  We  went  to 
carry  the  mountain-pass — we  would  have 
scaled  the  heavens. 

The  cavalry  had  turned  the  precipice, 
but  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  descend  it, 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks ;  then 
to  reftscend,  and  all  this  time  under  a 
continuous  fire  from  the  long  Arab  guns, 
which,  at  six  hundred  paces,  rarely  miss 
their  aim.  But  rage  was  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  image  of  our  comrades,  burning 
alive,  was  before  our  eyes.  The  ravine 
was  crossed,  the  mountain  carried — we 
avenged  the  dead,  and  delivered  our  pris- 
oners. It  is  from  one  of  them  that  I  had 
the  following  details. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  about 
to  follow,  it  Ib  necessary  to  know  that 
an  Arab  tribe  is  composed  of  several 
karouba.  The  karauba  corresponds  to 
the  Arab  douar,  and  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral families.     According  to  its  import- 


ance, it  forms  a  city,  a  large  or  a  small 
village.  The  dachera  is  the  isolated  ham- 
let inhabited  by  a  family  belonging  to 
the  karovba. 

The  ffourbi  is  the  private  aboiie  of 
the  Eabyl.  It  is  a  room  two  yards  and 
a  half  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  built 
of  clay,  and  with  a  flattened  roof^  that 
serves  as  a  terrace,  upon  which  linen  is 
dried  and  fi^ts  are  eTjpoeed.  to  the  sun. 
It  is  on  these  terraces  that  the  women 
take  the  air  in  the  evening  or  during  the 
day,  and  utter  their  joyous  you-youy  the 
necessary  accompaniment  to  every  im- 
portant event  in  the  tribe  or  family.  The 
gourbi  contains  a  flimace  and  a  sort  of 
vast  drying  apparatus,  made  of  earthen- 
ware. In  the  Juijuva  mountains,  where 
the  winters  are  more  severe,  it  is  divided 
up  the  walls  and  across  by  a  beam,  up- 
on which  are  mats,  which  serve  as  beds 
for  part  of  the  fiunily. 

I  will  now  return  to  our  rescued  cap- 
tives, and  allow  one  of  them  to  tell  his 
experience  in  his  own  words: 

"  You  know,  captain,  how  we  were 
captured.  I  will  not  return  to  that  mat- 
ter. My  comrades  and  I  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  the  karouba  of  the  Beni- 
Youssef,  of  which  the  dachera  where  we 
found  ourselves  formed  a  part  We  were 
introduced  into  a  gourbi  ;  our  hands  and 
feet  were  tied,  and  we  were  left  there. 
Meanwhile  a  great  noiBe  was  made 
around  us  in  the  daehera^  like  that  of  a 
bee-hive  which  has  been  overturned.  No- 
thing was  heard  but  coming  and  going, 
the  murmuring  and  whispering  of  some, 
the  shouts  of  others,  and  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  which  they  had  great  trouble  in 
silencing ;  so  excited  were  they  by  the 
unusual  stir.  As  you  may  imagine,  the 
time  seemed  tedious  to  us,  and  I  can  not 
tell  you  how  long  we  waited.  At  last 
the  door  of  the  ffourbi  opened,  and  the 
sehaoiM  came  to  untie  our  feet,  and  cany 
us  to  the  public  square  of  the  karouba^ 
where  the  c^emmah  had  assembled.  We 
were  obliged  to  cross  it  through  a  com- 
pact and  eager  crowd,  evidently  boiling 
with  rage  and  hatred  for  the  Christian, 
and  fhll  of  ferocious  Joy  at  having  in 
their  power  some  of  the  execrated  ene- 
mies of  their  Qod  and  the  conquerors  <^ 
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the  conntry.  Impatience  for  the  spec- 
tacle of  onr  ponishment  was  exhibited 
on  their  fierce  countenances — the  parga- 
tory  of  the  hell  which  awaited  us  was 
pictured  there. 

"  At  last,  after  a  thousand  insults  and 
blows,  we  came  to  the  open  space  re-^ 
served  for  the  djtmmah,     I  shall  never 
foi^t  the  imposing  spectacle  which  for 
a  moment  arrested  our  sad  thoughts. 

**  In  the  center  of  the  square  was  an 
open  space,  covered  with  carpets  from 
£1-Kala,*  and  kept  free  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crowd  by  the  long, 
white  staffs  of  the  AsAo^n/M. 

The  assembly  was  presided  over  by 
the  ofmxn,  of  the  Beni-Toussef,  aided  by 
the  lcaxftafMfa'nf{  whose  place  was  on 
the  left  of  the  former,  and  also  by  the 
chief  of  the  Angades,t  who  was  upon 
his  right  All-  the  chiefs  of  the  contin- 
gents were  ranged  in  a  half-circle  behind 
these  three  important  personages. 

'*  The  (jmin  was  an  old  man  of  great 
stature  and  athletic  form,  and  of  a  ven- 
erable and  majestic  presence.  He  was 
clad  in  white.  He  wore  a  turban  of 
muslin,  closely  folded  upon  a  woolen 
luSUk^  of  which  white  silk  formed  a 
part,  with  strips  alternately  glossy  and 
without  luster,  whose  felling  folds  framed 
bis  imposing  &ce,  and  mingled  in  silvery 
drapery  with  a  beard  whiter  than  snow. 
Under  this  beard  appeared  a  white  vest, 
braided  vdth  silk  of  the  same  color,  and 
trimmed  with  an  infinity  of  little  white 
buttons,  placed  very  near  together.  He 
wore  the  tertoall  &stened  about  the  loins 

*  Kala  Is  the  province  in  Oram  where  carpets 
mnch  prized  by  the  tiittiTes  are  made. 

t  The  ka\/lansfan  is  the  chief  of  the  negroes, 
'Who,  in  the  entire  Alserian  regency,  liave  a  sepa- 
rate organization, ana  are  goTemed  oy  a  chiei^of 
their  own  choice. 

t  A  powerfhl  tribe,  which  occupies  the  desert 
^of  the  Angades,  sitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Beni- 

» Bnaseen  mountains. 

» 

%  The  Tuiick  is  a  piece  of  woolen  stnff  which 
forme  wot  of  the  costame  of  both  men  and  wo- 
men. It  passes  over  the  head,  where  the  men  tie 
it  with  a  strip  of  earners  skin,  which  is  white 
when  worn  by  the  Mbat,  or  learned  men,  and 
black  when  worn  by  others.  The  chiefs  fasten 
the  tuiieJt  by  a  fine  mnslin  turban  rolled  like  a 
cord,  green  when  worn  by  the  had^^  or  pilgrims, 
who  go  to  Mecca,  and  white  when  worn  by  oth- 
ers. 

I  The  zerwcU  is  trowsers,  made  very  wide,  of 
white  calico,  sometimes  of  silk.  It  is  worn  by 
both  men  and  women  in  AMca. 


by  a  cord  of  crimson  silk,  and  fidling 
upon  his  tumaelai*  of  red  morocco.  Cover- 
ing all  was  a  double  bumatUt  whose  silky 
and  supple  folds,  also  white,  had  been 
woven  in  Tunis,  and  might  have  been  put 
in  the  pocket  of  a  European.f 

'*  The  ka\flangfan  was  clothed  in  the 
same  manner,  but  his  ebony  face  shone 
in  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  white- 
ness of  his  garments.  All  the  chiefs 
were  similarly  clad,  their  dress  differing 
only  in  the  fineness  of  the  material ;  and 
nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  imposing 
aspect  of  this  assembly,  entirely  robed 
hi  white.  On  beholding  this  *bed  of 
Justice,'  presided  over  by  this  aged  man, 
surrounded  by  these  warriors,  with  their 
brows  bare  and  in  martial  attitude,  with 
their  solemn  vesture  and  their  noble 
mien,  the  era  of  the  Sanhedrim  seemed 
to  have  returned.  When  we  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  {ffemmahy  the  chiefs 
were  crouched  in  the  Arab  manner,  talk- 
ing among  themselves,  smoking  their 
long  pipes  and  drinking  coffee.  They 
did  not  appear  to  notice  our  presence, 
faithfiil  ever  to  Arab  dignity,  which  does 
not  allow  a  man,  niuch  less  an  assembly, 
to  manifest  either  curionty,  astonishment 
or  fear ;  absolute  impassibility  is  the  basis 
of  all  Mussulman  miae  en  icene.  Conver- 
sation continued  as  well  in  the  djemmah 
as  in  the  assembly,  when  at  the  end  of 
a  minute  more,  the  amin  rose.  The  last 
murmurs  of  the  crowd  instantly  died 
away,  no  sound  being  heard  save  the 
sighing  of  the  breeze  and  the  distant 
neighing  of  some  horses  tied  to  the 
bivouac  pickets. 

"The  grand  proportions  of  the  old 
man,  in  all  their  commanding  majesty, 
became  visible,  and  his  venerable  head 
appeared  above  the  assembly  which  his 
look  seemed  to  command.  On  seeing 
his  serious  brow,  the  lofty  attitude  of  au- 
thority, his  posture  and  his  gravity,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  had  before  us  one  of  the 


*  Tumaeti  are  soft  boots,  without  any  stiff 
sole,  made  of  red  morocco.  Over  these  bootp, 
which  the  Arab  only  puts  on  to  mount  upon 
horseback,  he  places  silver  spurs,  which  have  hut 
a  single  point,  seven  or  eight  Inches  long,  which 
resembles  a  stylet  or  a  spear-head,  and  which  the 
Arabs  call  ehdbir. 

t  1  have  seen  haieki  and  Immmtt  ftt>m  Tunis 
which  could  be  passed  through  a  ring. 
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ancient  kings  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ, 
or  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  people  de- 
scribed by  Homer. 

" '  Ob,  believers,*  said  he,  in  a  solemn 
voice,*  *  it  is  written :  Thou  shaU  tue  ihs 
siDord  agtUngt  the  unbeUev&n^  and  iJum  thaU 
fight  08  imU  by  eunmng  as  by  strength. 
The  unMieoers  ofte  aeeuned  and  destined 
to  heU.  MaUk\  prepares  their  tortures  I 
AUah  has  said:  KUl  aU  the  uhbdie^ers 
whom  youmeeC;:  and  tighten  the  bonds  of 
the  eaptive  vou  hate  made,  AUah  is  aU- 
powerfnl ;  their  punishment  in  the  next 
world  wiU  be  terrible  and  lasting  P 

*'  The  crowd  bent  like  a  wheat-field 
beneath  the  breath  of  the  wind.  It  lesti- 
fled  thus  its  respect  for  the  holy  text,  and 
its  approval  of  the  speaker.  He  re- 
sumed: 

"  *  We  have  fought  our  enemy  by  the 
sword  and  by  cunning,  and  the  Prophet 
has  fought  at  the  head  of  our  warriors, 
the  sons  of  the  Beni-Buassen.  The  Beni- 
Suassen  are  great  among  the  children  of 
men ;  their  powder  speaks  louder  than 
the  Boumi ;  their  yoitaghan  is  sharper, 
their  arms  are  stronger,  their  steeds  are 
swifter.  He  who  betrays  their  cause  and 
that  of  the  Prophet  will  be  everlastingly 
bound  to  the  yacoum.X  ^falek  will  be 
charged  with  tiieir  chastisement ;  he  will 
never  stand  upon  the  aiUxraf^  for  he  will 
not  have  followed  the  path  of  right 
Those  who  buy  the  life  of  this  world  at  the 
price  of  future  Iffle^  wiU  not  find  punish- 
ment made  milder  for  ihem^  and  they  shall 
have  nosueeor. 

**  *  The  words  of  the  Prophet  are  great 
and  just ;  they  demand  obedience  to  him 
upon  earth,  that  we  may  be  exalted  in 
heaven ;  tiiey  command  us  to  begin  here 
the  work  of  chastisement  or  of  recom- 
pense, and  tp  judge  the  acts  of  our  ene- 
mies and  his.* 

"  The  matter  was  evidently  becoming 
unpromising  for  us ;  and  a  fresh  stir  in 
the  crowd — which  began  to  scent  out 
some  terrible  punishment,  thrown  as  food 
for  its  ferocity — ^responded  to  the  shud- 

*  All  the  italic  passages  are  touratet  from  the 
Koran. 

t  MalelL  the  spirit  of  eril,  charged  with  the 
misaion  or  tortaring  the  lost. 

X  Tacoum  is  the  accursed  tree  which  arises  in 
the  midst  of  hcU. 


der  of  fear  which  ran  through  our  frame& 
The  amin  resumed : 

<* '  The  Prophet,  inspired  by  Allah,  the 
living  GkMl,  has  written  :  Tou  will  find 
men  who  will  seek  to  gain  your  eonfidenee^ 
as  weU  as  that  of  their  nation.  Every 
time  they  deeeiee  by  treachery  and  sedition^ 
they  shall  be  dtfeated.  Seize  them  and  put 
them  to  death  wherever  you  find  (hem.  We 
give  you  absolute  power  over  them,* 

**  This  time  there  was  no  room  for 
dodbt  The  crowd  no  longer  doubted, 
and  a  prolonged  murmur  of  admiration 
was  heard.  i 

**  You  must  not  forget,  captain,  that 
the  greater  part  of  us  were  doubly  guilty. 
As  Mussulmen  they  had  allied  themselves 
with  the  Christians,  and  as  Africans  they 
had  united  with  foreigners  to  aid  them 
in  subduing  their  fellow-citizens.  Their 
position,  then,  was  seriously  dangerous, 
and  inspired  no  pity  in  these  brave  men» 
who  were  defending  their  country  and 
their  religion,  and  looked  upon  us  only 
as  traitors  and  renegadea  But  we  re- 
mained impassible,  and  the  amin  con- 
tinued: 

*^  *  The  people  of  Allah  are  humane, 
their  chiefs  are  just  and  honest ;  before 
you  are  struck  down  you  shall  be  tried.' 

"  He  then  seated  himseli^  and  in  the 
elfemmah  as  well  as  in  the  assembly,  a 
movement  took  place  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  in  our  churches  or  public 
meetings  when  some  great  orator  has 
ended  the  first  part  of  his  discourse,  or 
when  another  is  about  to  succeed  hinu 
Every  one  drew  a  long  breath,  and  whia- 
pers  were  interchanged;  the  kaouacHi^ 
poured  out  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee  for  each 
of  the  members  of  the  i^emmah,  brought 
to  them — between  two  little  iron  bars— 
a  live  coal,  which  he  skillfully  laid  upon 
the  yellow  tobacco  in  their  pipes,  and 
numerous  spiral  clouds  of  smoke  began 
to  rise  in  the  air,  while  little  streams  of 
coffee  fell,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  throats 
of  our  judges  into  their  stomachs,  and 
our  trial  began. 

"  It  was  the  kro4fa\  who  was  charged 

■III         ■  ■Ml     M  ■■■■■■        ^1       ■   1^    ■  ll^M^^^^  I     ■     I  ■^^■i^fca^^— —  ■     ■         II      ^M— — ^ 

*  The  kaoutu^i  (from  ito^a,  coffee),  is  the  man 
who  makes  the  coffee,  and  sells  it  at  what  reine- 
sents  a  penny  for  a  cop. 

t  Kro4ja^  literaUj  translator.  Interpreter,  In 
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with  the  duty  of  interrogating  us ;  but 
before  this  we  were  separated  into  two 
bands,  the  first  containing  the  natives, 
and  the  second  the  foreigners.  This 
separation  ended,  the  krocija  began : 

"  *  Dogs,  you  are  accused  of  bearing 
arms  upon  the  land  of  Islam,  to  combat 
the  holy  standard  of  the  Prophet;  of 
having  carried  the  sword  and  fire  into 
our  land,  without  provocation ;  of  hav- 
ing outraged  our  faith,  put  our  men  to 
death,  and  ravished  our  women.  What 
have  ye  to  say  V 

"  The  natives  were  silent ;  but  one  of 
US  calmly  replied,  without  bravado  as 
well  as  without  timidity :  ^  There  are 
only  soldiers  of  low  rank  among  us ;  we 
have  obeyed  the  orders  of  our  chiefs.  If 
there  are  any  among  you  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  which  regulate 
our  armies,  they  must  know  that  we  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  dis- 
cuss the  orders  given  us.  We  have  but 
to  obey.* 

**  This  frank  explanation  of  our  situa- 
tion, and  our  collected  demeanor,  seemed 
to  produce  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
crowd  ;  but  the  andn  rose  once  more  : 

"  *  Every  man  is  free,'  said  he,  *  and 
owes  no  account  of  his  actions  save 
unto  Allah,  his  only  master.  The  man 
who  voluntarily  gives  up  his  indepen- 
dence into  the  hands  of  another  man, 
acts  by  that  man^  and  is  responsible  for 
his  doings.  By  submitting  to  the  law 
which  governs  you,  you  have  accepted 
its  good  and  bad  results.  The  day  of 
retribution  has  come.  The  Prophet  has 
said :  Terrible  shaU  be  the  end  of  those 
toTioae  deeds  are  evU.^ 

'^  Then  turning  to  the  native  prisoners, 
who  were  as  unmoved  as  if  the  passing 
scene  did  not  concern  them  in  the  least : 

*'  *  Dogs  with  avaricious  hearts,'  said 
he,  *  without  souls  and  without  &ith,  who 
have  betrayed  the  God  of  Islam,  and  al- 
lied yourselves  with  Christians  to  show 
them  the  mountain  roads  which  shelter 
our  women  and  children — ^ye  who  have 
conspired  with  them  to  ruin  the  warriors 


realltj,  clerk,  secretary,  chancellor  or  advocate, 
is  a  sort  of  chanceIlor>flecretar7«  attached  to  every 
administration,  or  to  the  enlt  of  every  great 
Arab  nobleman,  and  whose  ofDce  It  Is  to  write 
and  attend  to  hoslness  matters  for  him. 


of  the  living  God,  the  only  true  sovereign, 
be  accursed  I  By  the  voice  of  the  awftil 
and  outraged  God,  who  speaks  to  you 
through  my  words,  I  condemn  you  to  be 
burned  alive,  two  by  two,  on  successive 
days.  The  place  of  your  punishment 
shall  be  chosen  in  such  a  spot  that  the 
accursed  Christians,  for  whom  you  have 
betrayed  the  God  of  your  fathers,  may 
lose  no  detail  of  the  tortures  you  shall 
endure ;  and  that  tlie  cries  wrung  from 
you  by  pain,  the  light  of  the  flames 
mingling  with  the  death-rattle  of  your 
agony,  and  the  last  convulsions  of  your 
bodies  when  your  lost  souls  leave  them, 
to  pass  into  the  power  of  Malek,  may 
acquaint  them  with  the  lot  which  awaits 
them,  whenever  they  fall  into  our  hands, 
and  with  our  invincible  determination  to 
die  under  the  banner  of  the  Prophet, 
with  our  eyes  turned  toward  kaba^  if 
the  all-powerful  God,  to  punish  us  for  our 
sins,  refuses  to  give  us  victory. 

"  *  As  for  you,  men  with  cowardly 
hearts,  who  only  know  obedience  unto 
man  and  are  ignorant  of  the  individual 
sovereignty  of  conscience,  you  shall  die 
by  the  sword  when  the  last  of  your  com- 
rades shall  have  perished  amid  the 
flames.' 

**  The  meeting  was  at  an  end.  The 
amin  reseated  himself  tranquilly,  swal- 
lowed a  mouthflil  of  coffee,  puffed  out 
two  or  three  curls  of  smoke,  gravely  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  the  chiefs,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  applause  of  the 
crowd  and  to  the  you-you  of  the  Arab 
women  who  had  mounted  the  terraces  of 
the  gourbi.  The  sehaouse^  took  hold  of 
us  again,  pushed  back  the  crowd  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  and  brought  us  again 
to  the  gourHy  from  which  we  had  started 
a  flill  hour  before. 

**  A  few  moments  after,  two  unfortu- 
nate men  were  taken  from  among  us — 
probably  those  whom  you  saw  burned 
last  night — and  we  heard  nothing  more 
until  the  trumpet  sounding  the  charge  of 
the  efuueeurs  told  us  of  vengeance  or 
fr'eedom.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  am 
■■III  1 1  ■  I  ■. 

*  The  haba  is  the  Holy  Mosqne  In  Mecca 
toward  whiqh  every  Mnsanlman  turns  when  in 
prayer  or  whfen  dying. 

t  Schaotut,  policemen  or  executioners  in  AMci^ 
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thankful  that  the  last  was  what  awaited 


)i 


us. 

The  expedition  was  soon  over.     The 

mountaineers,  forced  into  the  nearest  of 

,  the  mountain-passes,  hastened  to  demand 

the  aman*  which  we  made  haste  to  grant, 

and  we  reentered  Tlemcen. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then. 
I  hare  since  taken  part  in  the  sacking  of 
the  Beni-Raten ;  I  have  been  at  Malakoff 
and  in  the  Italian  struggle ;  I  witnessed 
much  that  was  exciting  and  trying  in  the 
late  war  for  the  Union ;  I  have  seen 
many  combats  and  many  massacres, 
and  all  these  things  remain  more  or  less 
vividly  in  my  mind ;  but  what  will  nev- 
er be  effaced  firom  it,  should  I  live  a 
hundred  years,  is  the  sight  of  those  two 
human  bodies  writhing  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames ;  and  what  still  fills  my  soul 
with  horror  and  makes  my  flesh  quake, 
is  the  remembrance  of  that  last  cry  of 
anguish  mingling  with  the  crackling  of 
the  flames,  and  echoing  through  the  dark- 
ness and  silence  of  that  hideous  night. 


ABEL  ALISOIf'S  SECRET. 

^^  pHEER  up,  Abel !     It  is  not  manly 

\j  to  give  way  so  much  to  your  feel- 
ings, especially  when  the  cause  of  all 
your  sorrow  has  proved  herself  so  un- 
worthy of  even — ^'* 

''Sister!  sister P 

"  There,  now ;  I  suppose  yon  will  as 
readily  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  Alice 
Vernon  as  if  she  had  not  Jilted  you  so 
outrageously.  /  could  never,  if  I  were 
a  man,  foi^ve  any  girl  who  treated  me 
so ;  much  less  nearly  grieve  my  soul  out 
on  her  account  But  y(nt  seem  willing 
to  sacrifice  every  thing — ^health,  hope  and 
time — to  the  empty  memory  of  a  weak, 
vacillating  woman— one  who  had  not 
sense  enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  heart  you  offered  her,  but  spumed  it 
as  if  it  were  worthless,  to  rush  into 
the  arms  of  such  a  man  as  that  Her- 
bert T 

'*  She  was  free  to  choose,  and  perhaps 

*  The  aman.  Asking  for  the  aman^  is  tnibmtt- 
ting  to  the  conqaeror.  The  aman  is  ennted  ac- 
coralng  to  certain  conditions  made  By  the  con- 
qneror  with  the  oouquered. 


is  happier  than  she  could  have  been  with 
Abel  Alison,  sister." 

"  Free  to  choose !  Tes,  and  a  pretty 
choice  she  has  made  of  it.  But  it  is  of 
no  use  to  try  to  make  you  forget  her.  / 
would  not  waste  my  time,  though,  in  giv- 
ing her  a  single  thought'* 

"  Gome,  come,  sister  Henrietta,"  said 
Abel,  with  an  imploring  look,  **  don't  let 
us  speak  of  unpleasant  subjects  during 
the  few  hours  left  me  to  remain  at  home. 
Gk)d  knows  that  I  wish  Alice  all  the  hap- 
piness her  heart  may  desire ;  and  if  her 
husband  only  can  appreciate  her  as  I 
should  have  done  had  it  been  my  lot  to 
retain  what  I  once  had — ^her  love — ^if  he 
does  really  esteem  her  as  he  ought,  I 
shall  bear  my  cross  with  all  the  fortitude 
I  can,  and  rest  satisfied  indeed." 

"  Very  Christianlike,  Abel  I  very  Chris- 
tianlike !  But,  as  you  say,  there  is  litUe 
use  in  speaking  of  the  matter.  And  you 
wiU  go,  then  ?  I  suppose,  however,  you 
will  never  become  a  lawyer  by  sta3ring 
at  home ;  but  I  shall  miss  you,  my  boy, 
sadly." 

^*  It  will  not  be  for  many  months,  you 
know.  I  shall  come  back  to  you  as 
often  as  I  can,  and  when  I  graduate,  we 
will  be  together  again." 

**It  is  looking  a  long  way  ahead, 
Abel." 

"  Two  years  only  I  I  have  nothing 
now  to  distract  my  attention,  or  prevent 
my  studying  hard,"  he  answered,  with 
somber  bitterness. 

**  Ah,  Abel,  if  you  had  only  endeavor- 
ed to  make  a  fimner  of  yourself,  how 
much  happier  we  might  have  been ;  no 
deparation — ^*' 

*'  And  no  thoughts  above  turnips  and 
potatoes,  Henrietta." 

**  Ay,  even  so !  I  am  glad  to  hear  yoa 
Jest  again.  But  our  father  was  a  farmer 
and  thought  it  the  noblest  pursuit  of 
man.  If  he  had  lived,  you  might  think 
so,  too." 

"  I  must  go  out  into  the  world,  sister. 
With  such  a  restless  demon  as  I  have 
gnawing  at  my  heart,  this  every-day  life 
would  kill  me.  I  have  too  much  time 
for  thought." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  prevent  you,  my  boy, 
but  will  say  *  Qod-speed,'   and  hope  it 
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will  all  be  for  the  best  in  the  end."  And 
I  resumed  my  knitting,  the  needles  click- 
ing merrily,  except  when,  at  times,  I  stole 
a  glance  at  the  sorrow-stricken  face  of 
my  brother,  us  he  sat  with  the  book 
which  he  was  pretending  to  read  half 
closed  upon  his  knee,  looking  straight  for- 
ward into  the  fire ;  and  I  well  knew  what 
was  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  and  whose 
eyes  it  was  that  seemed  to  meet  his  own, 
as  he  fixedly  watched  the  lurid  embers 
on  the  heartii.  It  was  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  wan,  ghastly-looking  man  who 
was  sitting  opposite  me  could  be  my  gay, 
Joyous,  handsome  boy  of  but  a  few  short 
months  since.  Boy^  I  call  him,  for  he 
was  so  to  me.  For  ever  since  our  &ther, 
ten  years  before,  left  us  alone  in  the 
world,  it  had  been  my  duty  to  rear  and 
watch  over  him  ;  and  though  now  on  the 
very  verge  of  manhood,  and  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  nigh  at  hand,  I  could  but 
think  him  a  boy.  Mother  had  died  when 
I  was  very  young,  leaving,  of  all  the  lit- 
tle fiock  with  which  God  had  blessed 
her,  as  a  bequest  to  my  &Uier,  but  we 
two,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest — ^I  a 
well-grown  girl  of  twelve;  and  Abel,  a 
weak,  sickly,  puny  infant.  From  that 
day  I  had  entire  charge  of  him  until  he 
fell  into  better  hands  than  mine.  How 
and  when,  V\\  endeavor  to  tell  you. 

We  still  lived  at  the  old  homestead  at 
the  time  I  speak  of.  It  has  since  been 
torn  down ;  but  I  never  have  had  the 
same  loving  feeling  for  any  home,  that  I 
bore  toward  that  strong,  sturdy-looking, 
stone  farm-house  wherein  I  was  bom,  and 
in  which  I  passed  so  many  happy,  and, 
I  trust,  useful  years.  Mine  had  always 
been  the  province  to  counsel  and  advise 
my  brother  in  his  trials  and  griefe  here- 
tofore, evanescent  ones  as  they  were ;  but 
in  this,  his  great  sorrow,  how  could  I 
venture  to  condole  with  him — I,  a  plain- 
faced  old  maid,  who  had  never  felt  **the 
passion  ?**  For,  though  I  neither  liked 
*'  tea  "  nor  possessed  a  &vorite  tabby  to 
waste  my  affections  upon,  I  did  and  do 
belong  to  the  "  sisterhood,"  and  am  not 
ashamed  of  it  either.  The  truth  is,  that 
had  I  been  attractive  enough  to  have  re- 
ceived even  one  *'  offer,'*  I  had  not  the 
time  to  waste  in  £Etlling  In  love ;  for  I 


was  farmer  and  housewife  both,  Abel 
being  too  much  occupied  with  his  studies 
to  give  any  attention  to  home  affairs, 
though  not  to  prevent  his  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  endeavoring  to  win 
the  smiles  of  fair  Alice  Vernon. 

Michael  Vernon  and  fether  had  been 
great  friends,  and  fellow-deacons  in  the 
church.  Both  were  called  men  **  well 
to  do  "  in  worldly  matters,  though  prob- 
ably Michael  was  the  richest  of  the  two ; 
for  father  was  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  he  '*  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth 
to  the  Lord  ;"  and  many  honestly  hard- 
earned  dollars  passed  from  his  hands  in 
the  way  of  charity,  and  he  had  his  re- 
ward in  the  blessings  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  in  this  life,  and  that  of  his  "  Mas- 
ter" in  the  one  which  he  now  enjoys. 
But  Abel  Alison  and  Michael  Vernon, 
firiends  though  they  might  be,  were  men 
of  very  different  character.  With  one, 
liberality  was  a  habit  and  duty ;  while 
the  favorite  adage,  ever  on  the  lips  of 
the  other,  was, "  Charity  begins  at  home.** 
J5u  never  began  anywhere,  that  I  could 
hear  of.  If  the  rumors  among  'Uhe 
worldly  "  are  to  be  credited,  covetousness 
and  avarice  blinded  his  eyes  even  to  the 
fact  that  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  only 
child,  was  for  years  sinking  slowly  into 
the  grave  from  sheer  want  of  the  com- 
mon comforts  of  life.  Whether  this  was 
the  fact,  I  can  not  say ;  but  I  do  know 
that  no  stone  marked  her  final  resting- 
place  during  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Vernon 
was  always  veiy  attentive  to  us,  however. 
I  have  heard  he  expected  to  be  appoint- 
ed "  executor"  of  our  fitther's  "  will,"  and 
was  sadly  disappointed  when  "  that  chit 
of  a  girl,  Henrietta,"  was  left  in  sole 
charge  of  every  thing.  This,  likely,  was 
the  truth ;  stUl,  in  his  Puritanical  way, 
he  was  kind  enough  to  us — ^nay,  even 
carried  his  benevolence  so  far  as  to  offer 
to  *'  come  over  on  Sunday  nights  after 
meeting-hours  and  hold  a  little  comfort- 
ing prayer  "  with  me.  This  I  could  not 
see  the  necessity  of  at  all,  and  so  I  told 
him — and  there  was  an  end  of  that  Nor 
can  I  believe,  even  at  this  day,  that 
Michael  Vernon  ever  harbored  the  idea 
of  Joining  our  two  farms  in  one  by  mar-, 
rying  me,  though  the  village  gossips  had 
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often  hinted  it  If  he  did,  it  was  all  in 
Tain ;  for  being  one  of  the  plain-spoken 
kind,  I  nerer  attempted  to  conceal  the 
dislike  I  entertained  for  our  neighbor, 
even  though  he  was  a  deacon  and  Ikther 
in  the  church.  His  only  child — his 
Alice — ^was  one  year  younger  than  my 
brother,  and  as  our  fimns  joined,  the 
children  were  always  together,  and  be- 
came playmates  and  firm  friends  from 
their  cradles.  And  thus  I  saw  them 
pass,  hand  in  hand,  frt>m  in&ncy  to 
childhood,  and  from  childhood  to  youth, 
mntil  *^Time"  had  almost  imperceptibly 
changed  them  from  *'  wee  toddling  ba- 
bies "  to  the  stature  of  man  and  woman- 
hood ;  and  a  handsomer  pair  than  Alice 
Yemon  and  Abel  Alison  were  in  those 
days  I  never  have  seen,  or  expect  to  see 
again.  This  childish  friendship  had  as- 
sumed a  grayer  character,  and  was 
changed,  at  least  on  the  part  of  oMy  to 
deep,  fervent,  all-absorbing  love.  And 
every  one  said  they  were  just  suited  to 
each  other.  Even  Alice's  grim  father 
spoke  to  me  approvingly  on  the  subject ; 
so,  tor  a  while,  every  thing  seemed  "  eoU" 
leur  de  rem  **  for  Abel,  and  he  dreamed 
joyous  visions  beneath  the  smiles  of  his 
beloved,  unheeding  the  storm  which  was 
drifting  across  the  heaven  of  his  hopes 
to  blot  out  the  sunlight  from  his  soul. 
I  had  already  prepared  myself  to  sur- 
render my  place  as  mistress  of  the 
"  Holm "  to  a  &irer  successor,  and  was 
q>eculating  in  my  mind  on  the  various 
changes  needed  in  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments before  Abel  should  bring  his  bride 
home,  and  Deacon  Yemon  and  I  had 
even  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
moneyed  afiEairs  of  the  young  couple, 
when  the  first  cloud  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

When  and  where  Alice  met  William 
Herbert  I  have  never  been  told.  I  heard 
of  him  for  the  first  time  frx)m  my  brother, 
after  his  return  from  a  party  at  a  neigh- 
bor's. Then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  rated 
poor  Abel  severely  for  giving  way  to 
jealousy,  and  for  expecting  to  engross 
the  attention  of  his  **  lady-love  "  all  the 
evening,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  gentle- 
jnen.  But  the  spirit  of  distrust  was 
awakened,  and  for  a  time  the  afllanced 


ones  became  cooler  toward  each  other  at 
every  meeting ;  and  as  this  increased  on 
their  part,  so,  it  was  said,  did  the  devo- 
tion of  the  city  beau,  until  rumors  of 
this  state  of  affairs  reaching  Michaers 
ears,  called  down  a  storm  of  rage  on  his 
daughter's  head  that  was  fbr  ih>m  adding 
any  to  her  liking  for  her  old  lover.  He 
bade  her  see  Herbert  no  more,  and  foroed 
her  to  seek  Abel  and  place  her  reluct- 
ant hand  once  more  in  his.  He,  my 
proud  brother,  did  not  know  this,  or  he 
had  cast  it  ftx>m  him.  No !  Poor,  fond, 
deluded  boy,  mad  with  love,  with  joy  he 
hailed  even  the  semblance  of  peace  with 
her  he  had  shrined  in  his  inmost  heart, 
and  made  the  arbitress  of  his  destiny. 
His  dream  of  happiness  was  &ted  to  be 
short-lived  indeed,  and  rough  was  the 
awakening  from  it 

Several  months  had  now  passed  since 
Alice  Yemon,  forsaking  home,  and  false 
to  her  plighted  vows,  had  fled — ^no  one 
could  say  whither ;  but  with  whom,  we 
all  knew  too  welL  After  the  first  stun- 
ning effect  of  the  blow  was  over,  my  boy 
bore  it  well — so  thought  the  world,  and 
all  marveled  at  his  calnmess.  But  they 
judged  by  the  outward  man  alone; 
while  beneath  that  cold,  passionless  ex- 
terior, I,  only,  saw  the  suffering  of  his 
soul.  It  was  not  study  that  so  hollowed 
his  cheek  and  wrinkled  his  brow ;  the 
reading  of  musty  law-books  never  could 
draw  such  lines  upon  his  face ;  and  it 
was  these  thoughts,  and  sorrow  for 
these  changes,  which  filled  my  heart  as  I 
watched  him  on  that  night ;  and  when, 
on  the  next  morning,  the  stage-coach 
rolled  away  fh>m  our  door,  and  I  had 
caught,  through  its  window,  the  last  sight 
of  his  hce  for  many  months  to  come, 
despite  the  tears  which  iMuld  dim  my 
eyes,  I  felt  it  was  best  for  him  to  go; 
for  contact  with  the  world  soon  blunts 
and  wears  away  the  poignancy  of  grieC 
And  so  thinking,  I  went  back  to  my 
fkrming  and  to  my  lonely  home  with 
more  content  than  I  had  expected-— 
though  at  night  it  seemed  doubly  duIL 

Abel  had  been  away  nearly  two  months, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  one  night 
alone,  listening  to  the  winds  as  they 
swept  around  the  comers  of  the  house, 
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dashing  the  snow  and  sleet  against  the 
window-panes  as  if  endeavoring  to  foroe 
their  way  in  and  qnench  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  blazing  fire.  It  was  the 
first  great  storm  of  winter ;  and  an  aw- 
ful one  it  was,  too.  I  remember  that  the 
roads  were  blocked  up  with  snow  when 
it  ceased,  and  that  the  poor  suffered  ter- 
ribly. I  snugged  up  closer  to  the  fire 
as  its  fury  increased,  and  had,  I  suppose, 
fiUlen  into  a  doze,  when,  amid  the  raving 
and  shrieking  of  the  winds,  the  wailing 
of  a  human  being  startled  me  from  my 
seat  I  listened.  Once  again — Slower 
and  fainter — I  was  certain  I  heard  it — 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  with  all 
speed  I  hastened  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  "  hired  man  "  and  "  cook  "  were  sit- 
ting on  either  side  of  the  hearth  in  ami- 
cable somnolescence ;  but  my  sudden  and 
unexpected  entrance  brought  them  to 
their  feet  in  a  moment 

"  Why,  Miss  Alison  1  What  on  earth 
is  the  matter?  Tou*re  as  white  as  a 
sheet     Hain't  seen  a  ghost  T* 

•*  No,  no ;  get  your  lantern.  There's 
some  one  out  in  the  snow  near  here.  Dy- 
ing, probably.  Hurry,  I  tell  you,"  cried 
I,  running  to  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  yard. 

"  I  guess  nobody's  fool  enough  to  be 
out  on  such  a  night,  miss.  Why,  even 
a  beast  wouldn't  stray  from  home  in  this 
storm." 

"  Quick  I  be  quick  1  I  heard  some 
one  call  for  help  Just  now."  And  I 
tugged  away  at  the  bolts  with  all  my 
might,  until  John,  seeing  that  I  was  de- 
termined, advised  me  to  let  him  *'  try  it 
alone — as  it  wasn't  a  fit  job  for  a  womi^n 
to  undertake  to  face  snow  and  sleet,  while 
a  man  was  about,  nohow."  And  I  don't 
think  it  was ;  for  when  he  did  open  the 
door,  it  was  as  much  as  Jane  and  I 
could  do  to  close  it  again.  I  could 
hear  his  steps  for  a  minute,  crunching  on 
the  sleet ;  then  ^i^ey  died  away,  while, 
with  palpitating  heart  and  eager  ear,  I 
stood  listening,  trembling  at  evexy  sound. 
Jane  crept  closer  to  me  and  asked,  in 
an  awe-struck  voice : 

"  You  don't  thmk  it  could  be  a  spirit, 
mise,  do  you  ?** 

Before  I  could  answer  her,  a  shout 


proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  messen- 
ger of  mercy,  and  as  we  opened  the 
door,  John  staggered  in,  blinded  with 
snow,  and  in  his  arms  he  bore  the  sense- 
less, lifeless  form  of  a  woman.  I  had 
heard  truly. 

He  laid  his  burden  down  before  the 
fire,  saying:  ''Poor  thing!  She  was 
lying  right  in  the  gateway.  Give  out 
before  she  could  reach  the  door,  I 
guess." 

Some  undefined  impulse  led  me  to  cast 
back  the  long,  silken,  brown  hair  which 
partially  concealed  the  woman's  features, 
and  with  horror  I  recognized  the  pale, 
stony,  deathly  face  of  Alice  Vernon.  At 
the  sight,  all  bitterness  left  my  heart,  for 
*'  Abel "  was  avenged.  A  mightier  than 
I  had  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  her.  I 
forgave  her  all ;  nor  did  I  cease  from  my 
labors  until,  by  Gk)d's  blessing,  the  frozen 
heart  began  to  beat  once  more,  and  slow- 
ly life  returned — life,  indeed,  but  reason 
had  temporarily  lost  its  sway;  and  it 
was  from  the  ravings  of  the  f^er-crazed 
girl  that  I  learned  the  full  extent  of  her 
sufferings.  Betrayed  by  him  she  loved 
— scx)med — driven  out  to  perish  fVom  the 
door  of  her  childhood's  home,  where  she 
had  sought  refuge,  Alice  had  wandered, 
through  the  tempest,  to  the  "  Holm,"  to 
beg  of  Abel — ^for  charity — ^a  place  to  die 
in. 

The  next  day  John  struggled  through 
the  thickly-falling  snow  to  the  village, 
for  medical  aid ;  but  only  to  return  as  he 
went,  for,  to  make  matters  worse,  our 
sole  physician.  Doctor  Wildey,  was  sick 
himself,  and  could  not  come.  However, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  never  give  up  to 
trifles,  and  with  Jane's  aid  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  emergency  which  I  saw 
was  at  hand.  And  so  mine  were  the  first 
arms  that  received  Alice  Vernon's  child. 
She,  the  mother,  lay  for  hours  in  a  death- 
like stupor,  from  which  I  thought  she 
would  never  waken  again.  Jane,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
chair,  and  I  was  sitting  with  the  new- 
bom  child  on  my  lap,  soothing  it  as  I 
best  could,  when,  in  a  faint  voice,  Alice 
called  me  to  her  side : 

**  Do  you  know  me,  dear  f  I  asked,  as 
I  stood  by  the  bed« 
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"  Dear,  kind  Mias  Henrietta,'*  she  mar- 
mured,  and  I  could  read  a  thousand  ques- 
tions in  her  eyes. 

**  Ton  must  not  talk  now,  Alice.  FU 
tell  you  all  when  you  get  strong  again. 
In  the  mean  time,  here  is  a  young  lady 
who  wishes  to  make  your  acquaintance.** 
And  laying  the  babe  by  her  side,  I  turned 
away,  for  I  could  not  look  on  unmoved 
at  the  young  mother's  sorrowfUl  Joy,  as 
she  first  saw  her  child.  Presently  she 
said,  in  a  faltering  voice : 

"  Let  me  see  its  face,  please.**  And  as 
I  held  the  little  one  toward  her,  she  kiss- 
ed it  and  cried,  passionately : 

"  My  child,  my  child  I — ^who  will  care 
for  you  when  I  am  gone  r* 

"  Tou  must  not  talk  so.  It  only  ex- 
cites you  uselessly,  and  you  and  baby 
shall  have  many  happy  days  together 
yet.** 

She  made  no  reply,  but  shook  her  head 
despondingly. 

'*  Pshaw  I  don*t  be  foolish,  darling.  I 
am  determined  to  adopt  you  both,  if  no 
one  else  will.'* 

When  I  said  this,  Alice  asked,  eagerly : 

"  And  will  you  protect  my  friendless 
orphan — my  Henrietta  ?  May  I  call  her 
so?" 

<<  It's  an  ugly  name,  child,  but  you  are 
welcome  to  it  Now  do  go  to  sleep. 
I'm  mother  and  grandmother,  too;  so 
you  must  obey  orders." 

With  a  peaoefhl  smile  my  patient  clasp- 
ed her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  closed  her 
eyes,  as  if  in  obedience ;  and  leaving  her 
to  quiet,  I  woke  my  fellow-watcher,  and 
putting  her  on  duty,  left  the  room  for  a 
few  momenta  Very  few,  indeed,  for 
Jane  called  me  back  to  the  sick  girl, 
saying: 

**  Miss  Alice  says,  please  come  imme- 
diately." 

When  I  reached  the  bedside,  I  could 
see  that  even  in  so  short  a  time  a  great 
change  had  taken  place.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  mark  of  death  upon  her 
brow.  The  sufferer  was  leaving  all 
earthly  cruelty,  wrongs  and  cares  forever. 
As  I  took  the  child  ttom  her  straining 
grasp,  she  whispered : 

'*  Lfove  it — ^my  child.  Ask  Abel  to  for- 
give me." 


Then  her  mind  wandered,  and  she 
spoke  of  "  my  William,"  and  "  how 
could  he  leave  his  own  Alice  f  Of 
"  father,"  and  of  "  wandering  in  the 
storm  " — all  her  expiring  energies  break- 
ing forth  in  one  sad  wail,  "  my  child  1 
my  child!"  And  Alice  Yemon  was 
dead. 

I  had  written  my  letter  to  Abel,  telling 
all  that  had  happened,  and  was  busily 
engaged  with  the  baby,  when  Michael 
Yemon  came  into  the  house,  stamping 
the  snow  fk-om  his  boots  and  bringing  in 
a  plenty  of  cold  air  with  him.  He  stood 
in  silence,  looking  fh)m  me  to  the  child, 
as  if  wondering  what  such  a  piece  of 
furniture  was  doing  in  that  place. 

"  Gkx)d  -  morning,  Mr.  Yemon.  Be 
seated  "  said  L 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Alison.  Severe 
weather,  this,  we  are  having.  I  didn't 
like  much  the  idea  of  coming  out ;  but 
John  said  you  wished  to  see  me  particu- 
larly," he  remarked,  as  he  drew  his  chair 
up  dose  to  the  fire,  and  robbed  his  hands 
until  I  thought  he'd  surely  take  the  skin 
off. 

"  Thank  you.  Yes ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  which  will  not  bear  delay, 
otherwise  I  should  never  have  trespassed 
so  much  on  your  kindness  as  to — " 

^  Don't  mention  it,  Henrietta.  You 
know  I  would  do  any  thing  to  add  to 
pour  pleasure  and  comfort"  And  he 
sighed  with  such  a  lackadaisical,  woe-be- 
gone  air,  that  I  could  not  resist  smUing, 
even  under  such  serious  circumstances. 

"  You  are  very  kind  indeed,  Mr.  Yer- 
non — veiy  kind.  I  should  not  havo 
troubled  you  to  come  had  Abel  been 
here.  But  as  it  is,  I  was  compelled  to 
Inconvenience  you." 

"  Abel  ?  Ah,  yes — ^when  did  you  hear 
fit)m  him  last?" 

"Three  days  since.  He  is  doing 
weU." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — ^I  knew  he 
would.  What  a  little  mite  of  a  baby, 
Henrietta,"  he  exclaimed,  leaning  over 
and  looking  at  the  little  red  face  (to  see 
who  it  resembled,  I  know). 

**  Yes.  It  is  the  child  of  a  young 
friend  of  mine.  Poor  little  thing,  its 
mother  was  veiy  destitute,  and  I  hara 
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taken  them  to  stay  with  me  a  while.  I 
want  company  at  times.** 

"  You  might  have  it  always  if  you 
wished.  Bat '  blessed  are  the  merciftil, 
for  they  shall  receive  mercy/  and  the 
Lord  will  sorely  bless  yoa  for  your  char- 
ity, sister." 

**  Ton  approve  of  mercy,  then,  Mr. 
Yemonf  The  tmth  is,  I  thought  more 
of  pleasing  Abel  in  this  matter  than  of 
any  thing  else,  so  I  don't  claim  any  cre- 
dit for  it  And  it  was  on  this  very  sub- 
ject that  I  wished  to  consult  you." 

**  My  advice  and  prayers  are  always 
at  your  service."  As  he  spoke,  he  hitch- 
ed his  chair  toward  mine  until  they  al- 
most touched.  **  You  know  we  might 
have  been  relatives  if  the  Lord  had 
not  seen  fit  to  lay   thai  sorrow   upon 


me." 

"  Poor  Abel  1  No  one  will  ever  know 
how  he  has  suffered.  My  boy  has  too 
tender  a  heart  for  this  world's  trials  by 
fiEur.  Have  you  heard  from  Alice — ^your 
daughter — since  she — " 

"  Daughter  1 1  have  no  daughter.  When 
the  wanton  fied  from  my  roof  to  the  arms 
of  her  seducer,  she  was  no  longer  mine. 
I  cast  her  off.  But  do  not  speak  of  her^ 
if  we  are  to  remain  good  friends." 

•*  She  was  your  only  child,  Mr.  Ver- 
non— ^your  only  child." 

^  So  much  the  more  shame  to  her  for 
acting  so.  I  tell  you,  Miss  Alison,  and  I 
swear  it  by  all  that  \b  high  and  holy — I, 
her  &ther,  whom  she  has  disgraced  be- 
fore God  and  man,  would,  had  I  the 
power,  call  down  upon  the  head  of  that 
girl  such  curses  as — ^" 

I  could  listen  to  this  no  longer.  And 
rising  from  my  seat :  "  Stop !  Come 
with  me,"  I  cried ;  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  the  way  into  my  room — 
the  chamber  of  death — up  to  the  bed. 
Muttering  threateningly  to  himself;  he 
passively  followed. 

•*  YHiat  do  you  see  f*  I  said,  pointing 
to  the  silent  occupant  of  the  couch. 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  answered : 

'*  Some  one-— dead.  Is  it  the  mother 
of  this  child  f  *  And  in  reply,  I  turned 
down  the  sheet  from  off  the  marble  face, 
exclaiming : 

"  Look  and  see  I  and  in  her  presence 
Vol.  L-— 28. 


and  that  of  her  orphan  child,  curse  her 
if  you  win." 

He  gave  one  wild,  startled  look  at  his 
dead  daughter,  and  groaned : 

**  Oh,  God— Alice  1  And  I  turned  her 
off  to  die  in  the  snow.  My  God  1  My 
God  r'  And,  as  if  pursued  by  the  angel 
of  vengeance,  he  fled  from  the  victim  of 
his  cruelty,  and  dashed  madly  out  of  the  • 
house. 

We  buried  our  dead.  I  was  the  only 
true  mourner  who  followed  Alice  Vernon 
to  her  grave;  and  after  the  last  rites 
were  performed,  I  returned  to  the  '*  Holm" 
and  my  little  "  Etta,"  renewing  in  my 
heart  the  promise  made  to  the  dying  mo- 
ther, that  the  orphan  should  be  my  child 
in  love.  

Seventeen  years  later,  and  I  had  be- 
come a  spectacled  old  lady,  and  my 
adopted  daughter  a  very  lovely  young 
maiden.  As  for  Abel,  these  years  had 
changed  the  slight,  heart-broken  youth 
of  twenty  into  a  handsome,  dignified  man, 
a  thriving  lawyer,  and  our  honorable 
representative  in  Congress.  But  all  the 
changes  could  not  make  me  like  our  city 
residence  as  well  as  the  dear  old  ^'  home- 
stead." It  had  been  "  Etta's  "  first  win- 
ter in  society,  and  great  was  the  sensa- 
tion she  caused  in  the  gay  world  when 
she  stepped  out  from  the  sdiool-room  in- 
to the  maelstrom  of  fashionable  life.  The 
scepter  of  belleship  was  at  once  placed 
in  her  hands.  Abel  had  been  absent 
most  of  the  season  attending  to  his  duties 
as  a  lawmaker,  and  only  knew  of  our 
Etta's  triumphs  through  my  letters.  It 
was  long  before  I  could  understand  why 
he  seemed  at  times  to  shun  her  presence, 
though  never  fkiling  in  affection  toward 
her.  Her  striking  resemblance  to  Alice 
— ^increasing,  too,  as  it  did,  with  each 
year — accounted  for  it,  and  for  his  absent- 
ing himself  more  and  more  from  home 
on  business  afiJEiirs  or  in  mingling  in  the 
war  of  i>olitics. 

Etta  was  a  bright,  beautiful  being,  and, 
as  Hany  Gray  said,  "  no  one  could  help 
loving  her."  Harry  was  a  great  favorite 
of  mine,  an^  one  of  Miss  Etta  Alison's 
most  asdduous  admirers.  Poor  fellow ! 
how  he  strove  to  win  her  love ;  and  I 
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thought,  at  times,  had  almost  sacceeded. 
Certain  it  was  that  the  two  seemed  on 
most  excellent  terma  But  when  I  spoke 
to  Etta  on  the  snbject,  she  only  shook 
her  fair  coils,  and  with  a  saucy  smile 
said,  *'  Fm  o*er  young  to  many  yet,"  and 
vowed  that  she  had  no  idea  of  "  becom- 
ing mistress  anybody,  for  some  years,  un- 
less, indeed,  you  are  tired  of  me,  auntie.*' 

**  As  if  I  could  ever  tire  of  you,  my 
sunbeam,**  I  would  reply.  At  which  she, 
with  a  kiss,  used  to  laughingly  say : 

«<  I  mfean  to  be  a  dear  old  midd  like 
you,  auntie.** 

And  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  I 
could  get  She  always  called  me  **  aun- 
tie,** and  Abel  *^  cousin,**  until  after  her 
return  ftom  school ;  when,  though  I  re> 
tained  my  name  of  affection,  he  became 
to  Etta  '*  Mr.  Alison  ;**  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  colder  the  title  she  gave  him  the 
better  he  liked  it 

But,  however  absent  in  mind  and  per- 
son my  brother  might  be,  there  was  no 
lack  of  company  in  the  house ;  for  the 
gentlemen  gave  our  door-bell  but  little 
rest  during  the  hours  of  the  day  in  which 
it  was  allowed  by  the  code  of  "  etiquette  ** 
to  visit  If  no  one  else  was  in  the  par- 
lor waiting  to  see  Miss  Etta,  there  was 
the  inevitable  Harry  Gray,  at  all  times 
ready  as  an  escort  I  have  read  of 
knighOy  devotion,  but  I  believe  his  was 
of  the  all-day  kind.  Handsome,  rich, 
and  devoted,  he  had  my  best  wishes,  if 
that  were  any  advantage.  But,  alas  for 
human  hopes,  his  was  ''Love*s  labor 
lost,"  and  I  sympathized  deeply  with 
him  when,  in  despair,  he  bade  me  "  good- 
by,**  on  his  last  visit  at  our  house  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Europe. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  Harry  Gray, 
Etta  f*  I  inquired,  as  soon  as  the  lover 
had  retreated  after  making  his  adieux. 

**  Fm  sure  he's  looking  well,  auntie,** 
replied  *  miss,*  evasively,  from  the  depths 
of  an  easy-chair,  where  she  was  ensconc- 
ed, pretending  to  be  much  interested  in 
a  new  noveL 

"Um — ^I  know,  now.  You*ve  been 
treating  him  badly.** 

"  I  treat  Mr.  Gray  badly  !**  cried  Etta, 
opening  her  large  blue  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment   **  1 1  Oh,  no,  I  like  him  too  much 


for  that     Besides,  I  am  never  guilty  of 
treating  any  one  so,  I  hopei** 

*^  Perhaps !  But  I  will  bring  you  to 
the  confessional,  young  lady.  Put  aside 
your  book  and  answer  me  truly.** 

Etta  closed  the  novels  and  pursing 
up  her  little  mouth,  sat  with  hands  cross- 
ed and  eyes  demurely  fixed  upon  the  car- 
pet, awaiting  my  inquirition. 

''  Now»  Miss  Etta,  I  wish  to  know  if 
Mr.  Harry  Gray  did  not  meet  with  a  dis- 
appointment f  * 

**  May  be  so,  auntie.  We  are  all  liable 
to  such  things.** 

^  Ah  I  Ton  wish  for  the  question  di- 
rect, then  ?  Well,  did  not  the  said  Hany 
propose  matrimony — lay.his  hand,  heart, 
fortune  and  good-looking  self  at  your 
feet  r 

The  fair  penitent  blushed  and  hesitated 
considerably  as  she  stammered :  ^  I  sop- 
poQe — he— did ;  but  then — ^ 

**  Tou  refused  all  of  these  f 

'*  I  could  not  accept  him,  auntie.** 

"  And  why  not  ?  You  have  always 
appeared  to  like  him  better  than  any  of 
the  other  admirers  who  fbllow  in  your 
train.** 

**  And  so  I  do— I  like  Harry  Gray  ex- 
ceedingly.** 

**  And  rejected  him  f  *  I  cried,  in  sur- 
prise. 

**  Yes,  auntie,  I  was  compelled  to  do 


so." 

"  And  why,  Etta  f 

Instead  of  answering  my  question,  she 
came  to  me,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  with  &ce  hidden  on  my 
bosom,  whispered: 

^  It  is  my  only  secret  from  you.  I 
may  tell  it  some  day,  but  not  now — ^not 
now.** 

*'  Keep  it,  dflbrling,  as  long  as  you  wish. 
I  doubt  it  is  no  very  dangerous  one.*' 

And  we  were  standing  so  when  Abd 
came  in  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

It  was  from  Doctor  Wildey  at  C , 

and  called  u»  to  Michael  Vernon ;  for  he 
wished  to  see  his  daughter's  child  before 
he  died. 

The  *'Holm**  house  looked  lonely 
enough  as  we  went  by  it  in  the  cars. 
The  railway  passed  through  the  old  fields 
where  I  was  wont  to  play  the  fiurmer,  and 
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the  whole  farm  was  divided  into  town 
lots.  Many  were  already  oocapied  with 
cottages  of  that  peculiar  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  may  be  denominated 
"  Swiss  railroad  d6pOt  order."  Thongh 
the  changes  had  enriched  ns  greatly,  still 
H  made  me  sick  at  heart  to  view  thenL 
Mr.  Vernon's  place,  too,  had  been  sacri- 
flced  to  *'  mammon,"  and  it  was  throngh 
a  lane  'bordered  with  a  score  of  new 
white  frame  dwellings  that  Etta  and  I 
walked  to  his  honse  after  leaving  the 
cars.  We  were  alone.  Abel  was  to 
come  ont  in  a  day  or  two  to  escort  ns 
back  to  the  city. 

Many  years  had  passed  since  I  entered 
IDchael  Vernon's  doors,  nor  had  we  ex- 
changed even  the  ordinaiy  greetings 
since  the  day  when  he  fled  from  the  pre- 
sence of  bis  dead  daughter ;  and  it  was 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  cariosity  that  I 
followed  the  old  woman  who  ushered  us 
into  the  "  best  room."  Etta  clung  tremb- 
lingly to  my  arm,  and  as  we  crossed  the 
threshold  I  felt  a  shuddering  thrill  pass 
over  her  of  fear.  How  could  she  look 
forward  calmly  to  meeting  that  tyranni- 
cal old  man — tliat  cruel  fiither,who  had 
driven  his  child  from  him  in  her  dying 
moments,  and  for  so  long  ignored  her 
own  existence.  For  she  knew  her  mo- 
therms  history — only,  of  Abel  and  his 
loss  I  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
speak. 

**  Won't  you  let  me  bring  you  even  a 
cup  of  tea  f '  asked  the  old  housekeeper, 
after  we  had  taken  off  our  wrappings. 
Upon  our  declining  this,  as  we  had  all 
other  refreshments,  she  added:  **Well, 
then,  I  might  Just  as  well  tell  the  doctor 
you've  come,  I  guess,  or  he'll  get  into  a 
regular  tantrum." 

As  she  turned  to  leave  us,  a  laughing 
Toice*exclaimed : 

•*  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Jones,  for  giving 
me  so  amiable  a  character.  However, 
Miss  Alison  knows  me  better  than  that, 
I  hope." 

And  before  I  could  distinguish  who 
spoke,  my  band  was  tightly  grasped  by 
my  good  old  friend  and  physician,  Doctor 
Wildey. 

*'And  th48,  I  suppose,  is  the  young 
lady  ?"  he  cried. 


'*  Tes,  my  adopted  daughter,  Miss  Etta 
Alison,  doctor." 

"  Great  heavens !  what  a  resemblance 
to— well,  well;  Mr.  Vernon  has  been 
asking  for  you  continually  since  I  wrote, 
so  I  am  glad  you  came  immediately,  as 
I  thought  you  would." 

As  we  went  through  the  dark  passage- 
way leading  to  the  **  sick  room,"  I  ask- 
ed: 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ?    Is  there  no  hope  ?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
plied in  a  low  voice : 

"Past  all  physic.  He  may  live  a 
week — ^may  die  in  an  hour ;  in  fact,  is 
dying  now,  slowly,  but  none  the  less  sure- 
ly." 

We  stood  in  the  dying  man's  presence. 
Could  that  gaunt,  hollow-eyed,  gray-hair- 
ed specter,  lying  on  the  bed,  be  the 
strong,  iron-willed  Michael  Vernon  of  my 
earlier  days  ?  His  eyes  were  closed  when 
we  first  entered  the  room,  but  at  the 
noise  we  must  have  made  he  fixed  his 
gaze  on  me,  and  with  his  attenuated 
hand  beckoned  me  to  draw  near.  When 
I  leaned  over  his  pillow,  he  said : 

**  Thank  you,  Henrietta.  I  knew  you 
vrould  not  fail  me.  Qod  bless  you  for 
it  I  am  going,  old  friend,  and  would 
make  atonement  if  I  can." 

^  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  Michael.  It 
was  duty  brought  me  to  you." 

"  And  pity —  and  forgiveness  ? — say 
forgiveness,"  he  continued. 

"  From  me,  Ifichael,  you  need  none. 
Pity?  Yes.  My  child  must  say  the 
rest,  and  I  thank  God  that  you  ask 
it" 

<'  The  child !  Alice's  child— where  is 
she  ?"  he  asked,  excitedly. 

•*  Here,"  and  I  drew  Etta  forward  to- 
ward him.  As.  his  look  fell  upon  her 
lovely  t^,  he  shrunk  back  in  terror. 

*'  Alice  I  Gk>od  €k>d,  it  is  my  daugh- 
ter f  be  cried,  covn^ring  beneath  the  cov- 
erlet in  horror. 

*'  No,  Michael,  not  Alice.  She  is  with 
the  glorified.  But  this,  Michael  Vernon, 
this  is  her  child,  and  my  own  best  be- 
loved." 

I  told  Etta,  as  she  knelt  by  his  side,  to 
speak  to  him. 

"  Grandfather  I" 
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At  the  Bound  of  her  voice  he  turned 
his  head  and  looked  longmgly  into  her 
eyes,  now  swimming  with  tears,  and 
slowly  placed  his  right  hand  upon  her 
head : 

"  Then  you,  too,  forgive  me,  my  child  ?'* 
he  faltered. 

^  From  my  heart,  grand&ther,"  Etta 
sobbed — and  Michaers  face  was  lighted 
with  Joy,  as  he  exclaimed : 

"  May  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  bless 
you  ever." 

For  a  while  the  silenoe  that  followed 
was  unbrc^en,  save  by  our  sobs,  and  the 
labored  breathing  of  the  sick.  How 
long  we  would  have  remained  so  there 
is  no  telling,  had  not  the  doctor  abrupt- 
ly ordered  us  away,  saying  that  *'  excite- 
ment would  injure  his  patieuf'  And 
then  I  supported  my  half-Atinting  Etta  to 
her  room.  That,  too,  was  a  sacred  spot 
to  her,  for  it  had  been  her  mother's. 
From  it  she  had  taken  her  fatal  flight  to 
bask  awhile  in  the  light  of  a  false  love, 
and  then  come  home  to  die,  without  leav- 
ing a  clue  by  which  to  trace  her  deceiver. 
Those  were  sad,  solemn  days  we  spent 
at  Yemon  farm.  Michael  was  never  at 
rest  unless  Etta  was  in  his  room,  and  we 
only  left  it  when  the  minister  came  to 
pray  with  him,  or  the  doctor  issued  an 
order  to  that  effect 

So  passed  three  days,  and  then  Abel 
came.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  ar- 
rived ;  but,  late  as  it  was,  Michael  sent 
for  him,  and  they  had  a  lone  and  long 
interview.  Mr.  Vernon  would  have  no 
one  else  present,  so  my  child  and  I 
awaited  Abel  in  the  parlor. 

Etta,  worn  out  with  excitement,  had 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  on  the  sof^,  and 
I  was  sitting  before  the  fire-place,  the 
few  smoldering  coals  in  which  served 
but  to  cast  a  dim  twilight  over  the  room, 
and  thoughts — ^gloomy,  sad  thoughts — 
of  days  long  gone  by,  were  chasing  each 
other  through  my  mind,  when  my  rev- 
erie was  broken  by  hearing  a  step  near 
me;  and  Abel  strode  across  the  floor, 
tiirowing  rather  than  seating  himself  in 
a  chair.  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  his 
fkce,  wretched  and  pallid,  as  he  hid  it 
in  his  hands  and  groaned.  Something 
terrible  must  have  happened  to  produce 


such  an  efl^ct  on  one  usually  so  calm 
and  unmoved.  What  could  the  old  man 
have  said  to  so  agitate  him  i 

''  Abel — dear  Abd !  What  distresses 
you  f  *  cried  L 

But  no  answer,  save  a  de^  sigh,  did 
he  make. 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  do  not  give  way  to  aoi^ 
row  for  the  dead  past;  that  belongs  to 
€k>d;  the  future  is  ours.  Be  a  man, 
Abel  1  the  strong,  true-hearted  man 
you  have  always  been ;  and  do  not  let 
vain  shadows  and  old  associations  affioet 
you.  What  could  Michael  say  to  excite 
you  so?  Tell  me-— did  he  speak  of 
Alice  r 

He  shuddered,  then  answered  in  a 
hoarse,  strained  voice : 

*'  He  said  nothing  unkind — nothing." 

'*  Why,  then,  are  jipu  so  disb-essed  f *' 

**  It  is  at  my  own  folly,  sister ;  bat  I 
will  get  over  it** 

*'Abel,  this  is  no  new  thing.  For 
months  back  yon  have  been  changed  to- 
ward U9 — Etta  and  I — and  I  have  won- 
dered, yet  waited  in  vain,  to  learn  why. 
I  now  ask  the  reason.  We  are  all  that 
are  left  to  each  other — ^you,  the  diild, 
and  I — and  our  happiness  should  not  be 
wrecked  for  a  trivial  cause.'* 

I  could  not  see  his  features,  but  knew 
he  felt  the  force  of  my  appeal,  and 
awaited  an  answer  in  silence. 

At  length  he  spoke : 

*'  Sister,  it  is  Just  and  right  that  yon 
should  know  all ;  even  though  my  weak- 
ness lead  you  to  despise  me.  Michael 
Yemon  has  been  urging  on  me  marriage 
— me,  Abel  Alison !" 

**  And  why  not,  Abel  ?  If  you  can 
And  a  suitable  wife,  I  think  any  might 
be  proud  ot  having  such  a  husband." 

**  He  urged  (m  me  to  many — ^whom, 
thhik  you  f* 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  in  token 
of  ignorance. 

''Be  astonished,  then — 0ur  EttaP 
And  he  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  said 
it 

'^  Ridiculous  I  Our  Etta  1  Why,  she 
is  but  a  child,  and  you — " 

**  I  am  nearly  thirty-eight,  you  would 
say.  Oh,  if  she  had  only  married  young 
Gray,  or  any  one.'* 
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"*  Why,  Abel !"  I  was  almost  dumb 
with  astonishment,  and  began  to  think 
him  at  the  least  insane. 

*^  Yes,  any  one.  How  could  I  speak 
to  Mr.  Yemon  on  the  subject  ?  Every 
word  was  torture  to  my  soul — ^for,  sis- 
ter, I  am  nearly  mad.  I  could  say 
nothing ;  coward  as  I  was,  I  felt  I  loyed 
her." 

**•  Gk)d  help  you,  my  poor  boy,  for  I 
can  not" 

like  him,  I  felt  the  utter  hopelessness 
and  desolation  of  bis  passion. 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  in  vain— «id  I—"  He 
shook  with  agony  as  he  spoke. 

A  dark  shadow  appeared  to  glide 
around  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  he 
heard  a  sweet,  well-loved  voice  say- 
ing: 

**  Abel,  dear  cousin  Abel !"  And  two 
little  hands  were  placed  in  his.  He  did 
not  move,  but  sat  like  a  statue.  Then, 
in  a  soft  and  pleading  tone,  I  heard  her 
say: 

'*  Will  you  not  speak  to  your  own  lit- 
tle Etta  f  *  And  as  his  strong,  loving 
arms  drew  her  to  his  heart,  uimoticed  I 
stole  out  of  the  room.  What  a  fortu- 
nate thing  it  was  that  I  forgot  Etta  was 
aideep  on  the  sofii — and  Abel  did  not 
know  it  at  all. 

Now  I  knew  Abel's  secret,  and  why 
Etta  would  not  marry  Harry  Gray,  and 
approved  highly  of  both. 

When  they  were  formally  engaged,  I 
tried  vainly  to  find  out  when  Miss  Etta 
first  began  to  love  my  brother.  Abel, 
though,  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
fiMcinated  ever  since  his  first  introduction 
to  her  "  ladyship." 

Michael  Yemon  lingered  on  through 
the  week,  and  having  seen '  Abel  and 
Etta  kneeling  hand  in  hand  before 
him  to  receive  his  blessing,  departed 
in  peace,  and  died  with  the  setting  of 
sun  on  the  seventh  day.  As  I  have 
said,  the  railway  speculation  enriched 
him  greatly,  and  so  Abel  married  an 
heiress. 

Alice  Yemon*s  legacy,  though,  is  our 
greatest  blessing.  Neither  Abel  Alison 
nor  Henrietta,  his  wife,  have  any  more 
aecreta  firom  each  other  or  the  old 
maid. 
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GATHASDTB   DB   MBDICL 

FLORENCE,  that  wondrously  beauti- 
ful Italian  city,  where  the  cultured 
tourist  lingers  most  lovingly,  and  fh)m 
which  he  parts  most  regretfhlly,  has  giv- 
en to  the  world  many  a  name  which 
will  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  Here 
dwelt  Dante,  framer  of  immortal  verse ; 
Michael  Angelo,  whose  marvelous  genius 
lives  alike  in  painting  and  in  sculpture ; 
Gklileo,  mightiest  and  first  of  astrono- 
mers ;  Americus  Yespudus,  Machiavelli, 
Boccacio,  Cosmo;  and  here  was  bom 
that  most  depraved  and  monstrous  of 
women,  that  greatest  and  most  heartless 
of  assassins,  Catharine  de  Medici  For 
every  other  assassin  that  the  world  haa 
known,  some  palliating  word  may  pos- 
sibly be  said ;  for  her,  none  I  The  mur- 
derer of  William  of  Orange  was  animated 
by  a  fanatic  zeal  in  religion ;  but  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  cared  nothing  for  religion. 
Charlotte  Corday  was  gentle  to  whom 
she  lovel,  and  a  vestal  in  her  purity ; 
Catharine  de  Medici  loved  no  one,  and 
rioted  in  luxurious  vice.  Fawkes  and 
his  fellows  were  men  of  honor  and  credit ; 
with  her  hondr  was  a  bagatelle,  a  no- 
thing. Even  Booth  believed  himself 
serving  the  purposes  of  his  friends,  and 
striking  at  tyranny ;  Catharine  de  Medici 
served  no  one  but  herself,  cared  for 
no  one  but  herself,  and  held  in  her 
bratal  breast  no  single  throb  of  human 
sympathy.  Her  assassinations  were  many, 
and  occurring  at  frequent  intervals ;  but 
in  the  single  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  her  terrible  genius  wrought 
the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this  descrip- 
tion known  to  history.  To  beautiM 
Florence  belongs  the  &me,  or  infamy,  of 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  her  whom 
we  may  traly  term  the  greatest  and  most 
heartless  of  assassins. 

The  year  1519  saw  the  hufant  bom, 
who,  during  the  seventy  years  of  her 
dreadful  life,  displayed  such  demoniac 
wickedness.  Of  her  childhood  we  know 
nothing  especially  noteworthy;  but  it 
seems  imposrible  that  one  so  devoid  of  all 
gentle  human  attributes  could  even  in  her 
childhood  have  been  innocent  and.  artless. 
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Florence,  in  that  day,  was  under  the 
brilliant  but  despotic  goyemment  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  Catharine's  fkther.  She 
was  reared  among  the  scenes  of  tiiat  daz- 
zling and  demoralizing  period,  when 
liberty  that  had  been  bought  with  bloody 
and  desperate  strife — amid  the  clangor 
ef  arms  and  the  pealing  of  shouts  for 
freedom — when  the  busy  hum  of  industiy 
was  drowned  beneath  the  tumult  of 
clanking  steel  and  the  tramp  of  mail-clad 
battle-steeds — ^when  an  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple gathered  about  the  unfurled  gonfalon, 
eyeiy  heart  nerved  with  the  determina- 
tion to  Uve  or  die  in  the  defense  of  their 
down-trodden  rights — when  the  polished 
citizen  and  the  wild  robber  of  the  Ap- 
ennines crossed  their  flashing  knives  fra- 
ternally, to  swear  destruction  to  their  op- 
pressors ;  that  dazzling  period,  we  say, 
when  liberty,  thus  bought,  had  been 
tamely  and  ignominiously  surrendered, 
after  two  centuries,  and  an  effeminate  and 
enervated  people  submitted,  without  a 
Giy  or  a  struggle,  to  the  revival  of  the 
old  oppression,  in  the  sway  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici.  But  never  did  oppressor 
more  cunningly  conceal  chains  beneath 
gadanding  flowers.  Lorenzo  was  intel- 
lectual, cultivated  and  immensely  wealthy. 
He  drowned  the  cries  of  ezpiriAg  liberty 
beneath  strains  of  enchanting  music. 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  diverted 
from  any  remembrance  of  their  degra- 
dation by  a  round  of  the  most  dazzling 
delights.  Poets  sung  voluptuous  strams, 
and  sculptors  rendered  in  speaking  mar- 
ble the  loveliness  that  has  outlived  cen- 
turies. Entertainments  of  the  most  gor^ 
geous  description  were  provided  for  the 
young,  and  munificent  academies  and 
libraries  were  founded  and  maintained  to 
please  their  elders.  The  rudest  of  the 
populace  were  welcomed  to  dramatic  en- 
tertainments whose  splendor  the  world 
has  never  outrivaled  ;  while  in  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Medicis,  the  wealthy 
and  the  learned  feasted  and  made  merry, 
with  sparkling  wines  and  delicious  viands 
and  lovely  women ;  surrounded  by  the 
noblest  paintings  and  the  most  beantifhl 
statuary — Michael  Angelo,  with  his  pen- 
cil, and  Politian,  with  his  inspired  verse, 
celebrating    the    glories  of  the  scene. 


Amid  these  surroundings  the  little  giil, 
Catharine,  moved,  while  her  fiither  lived ; 
and  afterward,  under  the  equally  despotic 
but  less  hypocritical  reign  of  Alexander 
de  Medici.  She  had  only  reached  her 
fourteenth  year  when  the  reigning  pope, 
her  unde,  negotiated  her  marriage  with 
the  French  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleaos; 
and  the  Italian  girl  left  Florence  forever, 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  France. 

It  was  in  the  year  1638  that  this  bale- 
ful spirit  took  its  place  in  French  history. 
From  this  earliest  moment,  she  began  the 
practice  of  that  studied  hypocrisy  whose 
clear  purpose  was  the  obtaining  of  do* 
minion  over  the  people  of  France.  Her 
position  was  a  comparatively  humble  one 
in  that  court  Henry,  her  htisband,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  French  king,  Fran- 
cis the  First ;  there  was  little  prospect 
that  he  would  ever  attain  to  the  throne. 
Her  husband's  mistress,  Diana  de  Poiti- 
ers, and  her  father-in-law's  mistress,  the 
Duchess  d'Etampes,  were  both  women  of 
more  infiuence  Uian  was  Catharine ;  but 
the  wily  Italian  flattered  and  courted 
them  both — ^bitter  haters  of  each  oUier 
as  they  were.  By  and  by  the  elder  bro- 
ther died,  and  when  the  king  soon  after 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  Catharine's 
husband  became  king.  Still  Catharine 
bided  her  time,  and  pretended  to  care 
nothing  for  affidrs  of  state ;  and  her  hus- 
band's mistress  shone  in  public  as  the 
virtual  queen.  It  was  not  until  she  had 
reached  her  fortieth  year,  that  the  wHy 
Italian  woman  believed  she  saw  her  way 
clear  to  the  power  for  which  she  thirsted. 
Her  husband  ins  accidentally  killed  at 
this  time,  and  her  son,  Francis  the  Se- 
cond, becsme  king  of  France. 

Francis  the  Second  was  a  feeble,  sickly 
youth,  with  little  mind  and  less  energy. 
EUs  mother  believed  she  could  sway  him 
easily :  but,  alas  for  her  calculations — 
he  was  submissively  fond  of  his  beautifiil 
young  wife,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
influence  over  him  was  supreme.  Maiy, 
in  her  turn,  was  under  the  influence  of 
her  maternal  uncles,  the  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine, Le  Balaft*6,  and  Francis,  Duke  of 
Guise — all  good  Catholics,  but  caring 
nothing  for  Catharine  de  Medici  and  her 
wishes.     Finding  herself  balked  in  her 
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ambitioD,  the  queen-moUier  renounced 
the  Catholic  fidth  and  eqmused  the  cause 
of  the  Protestanta-— or  Huguenots,  as 
they  were  called  in  France,  and  by  which 
name  they  are  known  to  history. 

In  this  day  and  country,  those  who 
are  not  intimately  fiuniliarized,  by  the 
study  of  history,  with  the  terrible  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  must 
find  it  difficult  to  enter  fiilly  into  the 
feelings  of  the  combatants  in  those  dread- 
ful internecine  conflicts.    The  intelligent 
Catholic  of  to-day  can  not  comprehend 
the  feeling  which  made  the  heretic  of  the 
fifteenth  century  such  an  object  of  ab- 
horrence to  those  of  the  older  futh.    The 
Protestant  of  to-day  is  equally  unable  to 
realize  that  feeling  which  made  a  Hugue- 
not fiither  prefer  that  his  daughter  should 
die  at  his  feet  a  Protestant,  rather  than 
that  she  should  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluences of  a  Catholic  convent,  which  he 
sincerely  believed  to  be  nothing  less  than 
''a  gate  of  helL"     Religion  was  in  that 
day,  throughout  Europe,  merely  a  gage 
of  battle.     Under  its  name,  the  intensest 
civil  wars  were  waged.     At  the  moment 
of  which  we  speak,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
other    European    nations    were    upon 
France ;  and  the  contest  was  not  one  of 
principle,  in  any  true  sense — ^it  was  for 
a  form  of  religion,  and  for  the  substance 
of  political  power.     It  was  not  for  reli- 
^ous  fireedom,  in  its  purity,  that  the 
Huguenots  fought.     Had  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  power,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  extended 
to  the  Catholics  any  greater  degree  of 
toleration  than  the  Catholics,  in  their  day 
of  power,  extended  to  them — ^indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  have  done  so.  Their  fimaticism 
was  hardly  less  fhrious  than  that  of  the 
Catholics.     When  they  obtained  the  tem- 
porary opportunities  of  victory  in  battle, 
the  Huguenots  leveled  Catholic  churches 
with  the  ground,  destroyed  images  and 
paintings  the  most  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Catholics,  and  covered  all  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion with  contumely. 

The  Huguenots  had  been  steadily 
growing  in  numbers  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  the  coming  to  France  of  Catha* 


rine  de  MedicL  During  her  husband's 
reign  they  had  accumulated  in  sufficient 
force  to  be  animated  with  hopes  of  ob- 
taining political  power  in  the  nation.  At 
the  time  when  Catharine,  in  a  fit  of 
Jealousy,  and  for  her  own  base  purposes, 
announced  her  espousal  of  their  cause, 
the  Huguenots  were  led  by  various  mem- 
bera  of  the  royal  fiimily  and  the  French 
nobility,  conspicuous  among  whom  was 
the  brave  and  virtuous  Admiral  Gaspard 
de  Coligni-— one  of  the  few  men  of  note 
in  the  history  of  that  time,  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us  unsullied  with  the 
vices  of  the  period.  Catharine's  efforts 
were  at  once  turned  to  the  bringing 
about  of  a  revolution  that  should  place 
her  over  the  French  people  as  ruler ;  to 
seize  the  boy-king,  Francis,  her  son,  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  and  shut  them  up  in 
prison;  to«fllaughter  such  others  of  the 
royal  fiunily  as  stood  in  her  way ;  and  to 
form  a  Huguenot  council  of  regency,  of 
which  she  should  be  the  head.  The 
Huguenots  assented  to  this  scheme,  but 
before  it  could  be  carried  out  it  was 
crushed,  and  many  Huguenots  suffered 
death.  Thereupon,  Catharine  deserted 
her  new  allies,  and  returned  again  to  the 
Catholics,  with  a  shameless  faithlessness 
quite  characteristic  of  the  woman. 

The  result  of  her  return  to  her  former 
allegiance  was  ere  long  made  apparent 
Her  son,  Francis,  the  king,  whom  she 
could  not  control,  suddenly  died.  That 
his  mother  was  guilty  of  his  death,  we 
have  no  doubt ;  he  died  fh>m  the  effects 
of  a  subtie  poison,  dropped  into  his  ear 
under  pretense  of  curing  the  ear-ache, 
to  which  he  was  subject  Charles  the 
Ninth,  her  next  son — also  a  boy  in  years 
— ^now  became  king,  and  Catharine  de 
Medici  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
sovereign  of  the  realm,  for  over  this  son 
she  had  unbounded  influence. 

The  course  which  this  most  unnatural 
mother  now  adopted,  to  effect  her  pur- 
poses and  extend  her  sway,  was  worthy 
of  the  wicked  brain  which  prompted  it 
She  set  herself  delibtoatdy  to  work  to 
ruin  all  her  children  at  heart,  to  dull  and 
stultiQr  eveiy  moral  principle  which  na- 
ture had  planted  hi  their  breasts.  She 
led  them  one  continuous  round  of  sensual 
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delights,  and  converted  her  palace  in- 
to the  semi-semblance  of  a  brothel,  and 
a  scene  of  riotous  debancheiy.  The  re- 
sult Tvas  such  as  she  intended  it  should 
be.  The  health  of  her  children  was  un- 
dermmed,  their  firames  enfeebled  and 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  dreadfiil  disease, 
rendering  them  listless,  dawdling  crea- 
tures, devoid  of  energy  and  life.  Their 
morals,  also,  became  aa  thoroughly  un- 
dermined as  their  physical  constitution ; 
vice  had  no  hideous  mien  to  them— -crime 
was  not  abhorrent — ^bloodshed  was  view- 
ed almost  with  indifference,  and  religion 
was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  pretense  and 
pander. 

The  picture  now  presented  in  the 
royal  household  shows  us  the  two  promi^ 
nent  figures  of  our  stoiy  thus :  Charles 
the  Ninth,  the  young  king,  a  man  of  not 
remarkable  cruelty  of  character,  possess- 
ing such  good  traits  as  might  enable  him 
to  be  characterized  as  a  **  good-hearted 
fellow  at  bottom,**  but  of  feeble  will — 
saturated  with  the  weakness  bom  of  sen- 
sual indulgence.  From  him,  standing 
alone,  it  is  impossible  for  the  candid  his* 
torian  to  believe  the  monstrous  crime 
about  to  be  perpetrated  could  ever  have 
issued  to  performanca  But  his  Mephis- 
topheles  stood  at  his  elbow,  in  the  shape 
of  his  own  mother,  Catharine  de  MedicL 
She  was  now  over  fiffy  years  of  age ;  and 
all  her  bad  passions  were  at  their  hight 
While  leading  her  son  through  every  con- 
ceivable avenue  of  pleasure  that  could 
enervate  and  demoralize  him,  she  poured 
into  his  ear  a  continual  stream  of  cor- 
rupting counsel,  with  a  view  to  creating 
in  his  breast  a  terror  of  the  Huguenots 
that  should  lead  him  to  seek  their  de- 
struction in  a  spirit  of  self-protection. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  a  Catholic,  and 
the  Admiral  Coligni,  a  Huguenot,  were 
the  two  leading  spirits  of  the  hour.  Of 
both  these  men,  Catharine  was  Jealous 
and  fearfhL  She  therefore  pretended 
friendship  for  them  both,  and  laid  her 
plans  for  having  them  both  destroyed. 
She  induced  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  at- 
tempt the  assassination  of  Coligni,  intend- 
ing to  afterward  cause  the  duke  to  be 
hung  for  the  murder — ^thus  ridding  her- 
self of  both  at  one  blow.    The  assasshia- 


tion  was  attempted ;  Coligni  was  shot  in 
the  street,  while  passing  the  duke*s  red- 
dence,  and  badly  wounded  ;  but  he  was 
not  killed.  He  was  borne  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  speedUy  received  a  visit 
from  the  young  king,  who  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  sufferer  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  deed.  But  Coligni  was 
doomed.  The  hour  of  the  monster  mas- 
sacre was  at  hand. 

But,  to  make  our  narrative  complete, 
we  must  now  go  back  a  few  days. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7  th  of 
August,  157d,  that  a  brilliant  assembls^ 
was  gathered  at  the  church  of  Ndtre 
Dame,  in  Paris.  '  In  front  of  the  church 
was  a  wide  platform,  covered  with  rich 
carpets,  in  whose  velvet  depths  the  foot 
sunk  luxuriously.  High  overhead  loom- 
ed the  massive  towers  of  the  celebrated 
cathedral,  while  tbstoons  of  gayly-colored 
silks,  and  gilded  banners  and  pennants, 
floated  and  waved  in  the  balmy  summer 
air.  The  housetops  were  thronged  with 
people,  eager  to  witness  the  ceremony  at 
hand,  while  in  the  street  and  in  the  church, 
at  olden  balconies  and  windows,  **&ir 
women  and  brave  men,"  the  pride  and 
fiishion  of  the  French  capital,  were  gath- 
ered together.  The  Huguenot  and  the 
Catholic  met  on  a  common  footing  that 
day,  and  many  a  heart  rejoiced  in  that 
hour  which  seemed  so  full  of  promise 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  toleration. 
For  this  was  the  wedding-day  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  a  Huguenot,  with  Maiguer- 
ite,  a  Catholic,  the  daughter  of  Catharine 
de  Medici,  and  the  sister  of  King  Charles. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  multitude,  a  Ca- 
tholic bishop  officiating;  and  then  the 
royal  cortege  returned,  amid  the  strains 
of  music  and  surrounded  by  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  to  the  palace  it  had  left  Notr 
commenced  one  long  round  of  gayety 
in  the  French  capital,  in  honor  of  this 
seemingly  auspicious  event  Huguenots 
and  Catholics,  so  recently  battling  fiercely 
in  the  conflicts  of  civil  war,  now  met  in 
the  gmnd  saloons  of  the  royal  fiimily, 
and  mingled  in  thd  festive  danoe.  The 
evenings  of  day  after  day  saw  the  dty 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  a  gorgeous 
pageantiy  of  display  was  beheld  on  eveiy 
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hand.  Until  the  evening  of  the  22d  the 
reyel  was  prolonged.  That  evening,  Co- 
llgni,  88  he  left  the  scene  of  iGsstivity  to 
return  to  his  lodgings,  was  fired  upon  and 
wounded,  in  the  manner  Just  described. 

What  pen  can  picture  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  unsuspecting  Protestants  on 
learning  that  their  beloved  leader  had 
received  this  treacherous  blow!  From 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  were  here 
gathered  in  great  numbers,  having  been 
invited  hither  by  the  king — ^the  king  at 
whose  elbow  Hephistopheles  held  cease- 
less vigil,  in  the  shape  of  Catharine  de 
HedicL  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  there 
were  some  mntterings  of  vengeance 
among  the  Huguenots ;  but  for  the  most 
]>art,  they  f«|t  simply  consternation  and 
bewilderment — doubting,  hoping,  fear^ 
ing  in  the  same  hour. 

Now  was  the  time  for  Catharine  de 
Hedicfs  diabolical  genius  to  display  it- 
self. She  brought  to  bear  upon  the  weak 
and  vacillating  king,  her  son,  the  terrible 
enghies  of  her  wicked  will.  She  made 
him  believe  that  there  was  a  design  upon 
his  life  entertained  by  the  Huguenots 
now  in  the  dty ;  he  ran  in  his  terror  to 
see  the  wounded  Coligni  and  promise 
him  protection ;  but  his  fiendish  mother 
again  beset  him  and  gave  him  no  peace. 
She  pictured  to  him  his  own  head  swing- 
ing in  the  avenging  hands  of  a  fierce 
Huguenot,  and  chilled  his  coward  soul 
to  its  depths.  She  taunted  him  with 
cowardice  in  fearing  to  shed  the  blood  of 
his  foe&  Frantic  at  last,  the  young  king 
(but  twenty-two  years  old  at  that  time) 
finally  cried  out  the  fatal  words:  "  JEUll 
them  all,  then — ^kill  them  all — ^let  not 
one  Huguenot  remain  to  reproach  me  V* 

It  was  enough.  Catharine  immedi- 
ately communicated  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  preparations  for  the  massacre 
•of  St  Bartholomew's  day  were  speedily 
made.  The  dty  was  already  closely 
sentineled ;  no  Huguenot  was  permitted 
to  leave  on  any  pretext  The  doomed 
people  were  helpless  and  unarmed,  in 
this  hour  of  their  fimcied  greatest  secur- 
ity. The  Catholics  were  instructed  to 
wear  white  crosses  on  their  hats  or 
breasts,  so  that  they  might  not  be  con- 
fbonded  with  the  Protestants  in  the  dim 


light  of  the  streets  at  night  Certain 
houses  throughout  the  city  were  directed 
to  be  illuminated,  to  afford  some  extra 
light  on  the  occasion  and  add  to  the  vi«- 
ible  horror  of  the  scene. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  of  the  24th  of 
August,  1572 — St  Bartholomew's  day — 
when  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  horseback, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  Italian 
guard,  with  certain  followers  of  his  own, 
gathered  in  a  street  of  the  French  capi- 
tal, arrayed  in  the  brilliant  costumes  of 
the  period,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  As 
soon  as  all  was  ready,  the  cavalcade 
moved  away.  Drawing  up  presently  in 
front  of  the  residence  of  Admiral  Co- 
ligni, the  duke  sent  a  portion  of  liis  force 
into  the  house,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
G^man  named  Behme.  They  came  in- 
to  the  presence  of  the  wounded  admiral, 
who  met  thtoi  with  calm  dignity,  and 
demanded  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion. 
For  an  instant  the  murderers  hesitated ; 
but  for  an  instant  only ;  the  brutal  Ger- 
man, crying  out,  "  Thi$  is  our  errand  f 
plunged  a  long  boar-spear  into  the  stom- 
ach of  the  doomed  man,  and  the  others 
at  the  same  moment  struck  him  down 
with  their  swords.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
sitting  coolly  on  his  horse  in  the  street, 
cried  out  to  his  men  to  throw  the  body 
out  of  the  window.  They  obeyed,  and 
the  bloody  corpse  came  tumbling  to  the 
ground.  The  duke  got  off  his  horse, 
and  wiping  the  gore  from  the  lace  of  the 
murdered  man  with  his  handkerchief, 
said,  **  Tes;  it  is  he;"  and  then,  spum- 
ing the  lifeless  form  with  his  foot,  re- 
mounted and  rode  away  with  his  follow- 
ers, to  commence  the  greater  work  of 
blood  before  them. 

Catharine  de  Medid  and  her  cowardly 
son  were  waiting,  at  their  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  the  ngnal  which,  as  previously 
arranged,  should  annoonce  to  their  list- 
ening ears  the  death  of  Coligni,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  terrible  work  of 
death — ^the  tollhig  of  the  great  bell  of 
St  Germain  TAuxerrois. 

Out  on  the  still  night  air  came  the 
booming  of  the  bell  high  in  its  stone 
tower ;  and  at  the  signal  there  poured 
forth  into  the  streets  the  horde  of  fanatic 
murderers  who  executed  the  will  of  the 
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demon  woman.  The  houses  of  the 
Hugnenots  were  broken  into,  and  their 
acFeaming  inmates  dragged  forth  into  the 
streets  and  ruthlessly  butchered.  Others 
were  hewn  down  in  their  night-garments 
as  they  ran  out  of  their  chambers,  and  their 
bodies  were  flung  from  the  windows  to 
the  pavement  below.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  chopped  to  pieces  in  their 
beds,  and  the  white  sheets  crimsoned 
with  gore.  The  flaring  torches  in  the 
streets  lighted  up  a  scene  of  pandemo- 
nium, miles  on  miles  in  extent  The 
payements  all  over  the  city  were  slip- 
pery with  blood.  Corpses  lay  in  heaps 
all  about,  with  gashed  necks  dripping 
sanguinary  tears  —  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  piled  in  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
The  Yoice  of  weeping  and  wailing — of 
shrieks  of  anguish  and  groans  of  despair 
•—of  wrangling,  tiger-like  struggles,  and 
shouts  of  <'  FiM  Dim  et  le  IftnV*'— all  in 
one  horrid  Babel  rose  up  to  the  shudder- 
ing skies,  where  the  stars  looked  down 
in  mocking  serenity.  Flying  frantically 
hither  and  tliither,  the  defenseless  Hugue- 
nots sought  in  Tain  for  shelter.  They 
were  dragged  from  hiding-places  with 
yells  of  exultation,  and  pierced  with 
gleaminj^  dagger& 

All  ii\e  vilest  elements  of  Parisian  life 
— the  dregs  of  scoundrelism  and  crime — 
rose  to  the  surfiu^  of  that  raging  sea, 
and  reveled  in  murder,  robbery  and  ra- 
pine. Not  only  were  the  stanch  adher- 
ents of  Protestantism  destroyed,  but  oth* 
ers — themselves  Catholics,  but  not  active 
participants  in  the  massacre.  The  cow- 
ard who  had  quarreled  with  another, 
seized  this  hour  of  bloody  indulgence  in 
which  to  murder  his  antagonist  with  im- 
punity. The  thirst  for  blood  at  last  per- 
vaded all  classes — ^women  murdered  wo- 
men, their  rivals  in  beauty— children 
murdered  children — members  of  ikmilles 
fell  upon  each  other,  and  sought,  in  the 
license  of  the*  moment,  to  encompass 
private  ends  and  execute  private  ven- 
geance. The  father  fell  before  the  knife 
of  his  son — the  sister  was  cut  down  by 
her  own  brother.  Horror  never  supped 
her  dreadfhl  fill  more  completely  than 
during  this  raging  of  the  demon  long 
pent  up  in  the  bosom  of  Catharine  de 


Medici — ^now  let  loose  in  all  its  indescrib- 
able ftiiy. 

The  massacre  lasted  throughout  several 
days.  It  was  not  confined  to  Paris,  bat 
extended  into  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  kingdom :  Meaux,  Orieans,  Lyons, 
Troyes,  Bourges,  Bouen,  Toulouse,  Bor- 
deaux— ^wherever  Catharine*8  will  could 
reach,  and  the  executioners  be  found.  In 
some  quarters,  the  Huguenots  were  in 
a  minority ;  in  some,  the  local  authori- 
ties spumed  the  royal  mandate,  and 
would  not  imbrue  thdr  hands  in  innooeni 
blood.  In  one  case  the  Catholic  bishop 
(of  Li^eux)  openly  gave  his  protection 
to  the  Huguenots  throughout  his  diocese ; 
and  no  fiuA  is  better  established  in  his- 
tory than  that  great  numbers  of  Catholics 
abhorred  the  hideous  deed,  and  not  only 
thai,  but  struggled  eamesUy  to  save  all 
they  could  from  massacre.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Catholics  of  to-day  thiill  with 
an  indignation  as  sincere  as  that  whicii 
stirs  in  Protestant  breasts,  in  contemplat- 
ing tills  massacre.  Catholic  historians 
also  claim  that  no  priest  of  their  churcb 
united  in  these  bloody  orgies.  Whether 
this  be  tnie  or  not,  every  candid  student 
of  history  must  freely  admit  tiuU  political 
motives  were  at  the  base  of  the  crime, 
and  religion  was  used  but  as  a  pretext  by 
the  infamous  chief-instigator  of  the  mas- 
sacre, Catharine  de  MedlcL  She  cared 
no  more  for  the  Catholic  religion  than  for 
any  other.  With  her,  all  religion  was  a 
fiction. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  assassina- 
tions followed  tills  one:  fitilure  to  ac- 
complish the*  result  anticipated.  The 
Huguenots  multiplied  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  in  power.  The  French  court 
reaped  only  a  harvest  of  infiuny.  Other 
nations  expressed  their  sympathies  with 
the  Huguenots,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
the  French  Catholics.  The  French  em- 
bassador received  open  and  marked  in- 
sult from  the  queen  of  England,  who 
turned  her  back  upon  him  when  he  was 
ushered  into  her  presence.  Persecution 
of  the  Huguenots  grew  less  severe  fh>m 
that  hour  forward ;  and  in  1608  the  edkst 
of  Nantes  was  put  forth,  securing  to  the 
Huguenots  their  liberties  thenceforward 
by  solemn  pledges. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  Hugnenots  who 
fell  in  this  massacre  throughout  France. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  as  high  a  figure 
as  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  The 
iHore  common  estimate  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  thirty  thousand.  The  lowest 
estimate  we  have  seen  is  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholic historian,  Lingard,  who  places  the 
number  at  fifteen  hundred. 

Catharine  de  Medici  lived  seventeen 
years  after  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre, 
and  retained  her  diabolical  spirit  to  the 
Yeiy  last  moment  of  her  life.  But  her 
son,  King  Charles,  became  the  prey  to  re- 
morse the  most  terrible,  and  openly  show- 
ed his  brutal  mother  the  depth  of  detest- 
ation and  abhorrence  in  which  he  held 
her.  Pier  influence  over  him  was  gone, 
and  as  a  result,  he  was  destined  to  be 
the  next  victim  of  her  terrible  genius. 
She  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of  poisons, 
and  alchemy  had  been  her  favorite  study 
throughout  her  life.  It  has  been  seen 
how  she  destroyed  her  son  Francis,  by 
causing  poison  to  be  dropped  into  his 
ear.  The  manner  in  which  she  caused 
the  death  of  Charles  was  even  more  sub- 
tle and  more  dreadfhl. 

Charles  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
then  popular  amusement  of  hawking. 
Catharine,  therefore,  procured  a  work  on 
hawking,  which  she  knew  her  son  would 
read  if  it  were  placM  in  his  way.  The 
leaves  of  this  book  she  caused  to  be 
lightly  stuck  together  by  a  thin  gluten, 
and  this  gluten  was  impregnated  with 
poisonous  matter.  Her  scheme  worked 
as  she  intended ;  Charles  found  the  book 
and  proceeded  to  read  it.  In  order  to 
separate  the  leaves,  he  would  moisten  his 
fingers  on  his  tongue,  and  thus  the  poi- 
son in  the  gluten  entered  his  system  and 
did  its  work — slowly  but  surely.  He 
died  within  two  years  of  the  great  mas- 
sacre, sweating  blood  from  every  pore, 
and  crying  out  in  bitter,  utter  remorse. 
It  is  the  remembrance  of  his  dreadful 
death,  and  his  agony  of  repentance  for 
the  crime  into  which  his  mother  had 
driven  him,  that  bids  us  speak  as  gently 
as  we  may  of  this  weak  and  miserable 
man.  The  piteous  plaintiveness  of  his 
cries  to  his  nurse  can  not  be  rendered  in- 


to any  English  words  that  will  do  them 
justice.  "Ah,  nourrics/^*  he  would 
cry,  "  my  dear,  my  good  nnrse  !  What 
blood,  what  murders!  Oh  I  what  1>ad 
counsels  have  I  fbllowed!  Oh,  Lord 
God,  pardon  me  and  grant  me  mercy !" 
It  is  but  meet  Justice  to  this  young 
man's  memory,  to  allude  to  the  stories 
current  among  certain  historians,  to  the 
efi^ect  that  Charles,  with  his  own  gun, 
united  in  the  great  massacre,  and  fired 
fh>m  the  windows  of  the  Louvre  upon 
certain  Huguenots  who  endeavored  to 
escape  by  swimming  the  Seine.  We  can 
find  no  reliable  authority  whatever  for 
any  such  belief;  and  the  waiaemblance 
of  the  occasion  calls  for  no  such  belief. 
It  is  on  better  authority,  however,  that 
the  following  stoiy  is  received :  When 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  about  departing 
with  his  followers  for  the  house  of  Co- 
ligni,  he  received  a  note  firom  the  frantic 
king,  countermanding  his  order  for  the 
massacre — ^which  the  duke,  remarking, 
"  It  is  too  late,"  placed  in  his  pocket,  and 
so  galloped  away. 

Catharine  now  trusted  that,  Charles  being 
dead,  her  hour  of  supremacy  had  come, 
for  her  younger  son,  Francis,  possessed  a 
spirit  kindred  to  his  mother's,  and  with 
him  as  king  she  could  rule  at  will.  But 
there  was  another  son — ^Henry  tht  Third 
— ^whose  claim  to  the  tlirone  was  first, 
because  he  was  the  elder.  True,  he  was 
absent  in  Poland,  of  which  country  he 
had  been  made  king  through  his  mother's 
efforts;  but  Poland  was  not  France,  and 
as  soon  as  Henry  heard  that  Charles  was 
dead,  he  ran  away  fh)m  his  Polish  sub- 
jects and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
claimed  and  mounted  his  throne.  So 
Catharine  was  disappointed  again,  for  she 
could  not  sway  Henry  to  her  will  so 
easily.  She  succeeded,  however,  in  again 
pluiiging  the  country  into  war.  But  the 
consequence  of  this  ^as  not  as  she  de- 
sired. The  only  marked'  result  of  the 
war  seemed  to  be  the  covering  her  old 
rival,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  glory  and 
power.  Upon  this  man,  the  brutal  as- 
sassin-leader of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  the  next  blow  of  Catharine's 
assassinating  hand  was  now  to  falL 
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The  Catholic  populace  almost  idolized 
this  formidabje  man.  They  would  have 
been  willing  that  he  should  have  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  France  by  force,  expel- 
ling Henry  and  his  mother,  or  killing 
them.  Indeed,  some  authorities  say  that 
a  plot  of  this  kind  was  on  foot.  Be  this 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Catharine, 
playing  upon  Henry's  fears,  made  him 
believe  it  true ;  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
were  accordingly  made.  He  was  invited 
to  meet  the  king  in  his  cabinet,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  day.  The  duke  came 
at  the  appointed  hour,  tall  and  mf\Jestic 
in  mien,  and  parted  the  curtain  leading 
from  an  anteroom  into  that  where  the 
king  sat  At  that  moment,  as  previously 
arranged,  one  of  the  king's  body-guard 
ran  the  duke  through  the  body ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  others  of  the  guard 
fell  upon  him.  He  sunk  down  dead,  and 
Henry,  coming  out  to  look  at  the  body, 
spumed  it  with  his  foot 

Catharine  de  Kedici  at  that  time  lay 
sick  in  her  bed.  Henry  himself  carried 
to  her  the  intelligence  that  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was  dead,  and  they  need  no 
longer  fear  his  attempts  to  usurp  the 
throne. 

**  It  is  well,"  said  Catharine,  without 
evidencing  even  the  lightest  touch  of 
emotion,  either  of  pleasure  or  of  sorrow ; 
**  now  look  to  your  throne,  or  you  may 
find  it  less  safe  under  you  than  you  think. 
Be  vigilant  and  resolute,  or  you  lose 
alL" 

With  these  words  this  stony-hearted 
old  woman  dismissed  her  son.  Twelve 
days  later  she  died,  without  remorse  or 
any  sign  of  repentance  for  the  crimes  of 
her  long,  dark  life. 

From  first  to  last,  this  miserable  crea- 
ture, to  whom  human  life  was  a  bagatelle, 
and  with  whom  the  thirst  for  power  out- 
balanced every  oth^r  interest  of  existence, 
was  doomed  to  disappointment  and  de- 
feat Like  all  assassins,  she  imbrued  her 
hands  in  blood  in  vain.  Even  the  son 
whom  she  left  upon  the  throne  was  as- 
sassinated in  his  turn  soon  after  his  mo- 
ther's death.  And  it  is  a  sufficient  com- 
ment on  the  part  reUgion  played  in  the 
political  contentions  of  those  days  to 


state  that  the  dagger  which  let  out  the 
life-blood  of  this  Catholic  king,  was 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
avenger  of  the  murdered  Duke  of 
Guise  I 


WAITIITG, 

SHE  had  gazed  from  the  window  long, 
Down  the  dim  and  crowded  street ; 
She  had  listened  with  ear  down  bent 
To  the  tread  of  the  passing  feet 

She  had  watched  the  last  flush  die  out 
From  the  cold,  gray  winter  sky, 

And   the  first  pale  star  looked  sadly 
down; 
She  had  greeted  it  with  a  sigh. 

Like  a  flash,  in  the  street  below, 

The  lamplighter  sped  along ; 
And,  solemnly  feint  and  low, 

Came  the  notes    of   an  old    stieel 
song. 

They  were  singing  a  weU-known  lay, 

She  often  had  sung  to  him. 
Long  ago  in  the  country  home ; 

And  her  eyes  with  tears  grew  dim. 

But  she  turned  iirom  the  window  awqr, 
And   glanced  round    the  home-like 
room: 
<*  Tears,  tears,  must  not  greet  him,  of  fool- 
ish heart ; 
I  know  that  he  soon  will  come  P* 

And  so,  womanlike,  with  a  half-breathed 
fligk. 
She  shuts  out  the  dreary  night. 
Draws  close  the  curtains  and  'tends  the 
fire, 
Till  the  little  room  glows  with  light 

She  is  kneeling  before  the  hearth, 
Little  wife  with  an  anxious  fece ; 

For  the  wearying  thought  comes  back 
again,- 
He  is  late ;  time  wears  apace. 

And  the  firelight  gleams  on  the  s(^    ^ 
brown  hair, 
And  kisses  the  rounded  cheek ; 
Deep  thoughts  are  thronging  the  woman's 
heart. 
What  a  woman's  lixw  fear  to  speak. 
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^I  lore  him  1  I  love  him  T  ahe  whispers 
low ; 
**  He  is  all  the  world  to  me  ; 
But  ah,  husband  mine,  thou  mast  never 
know 
Hato  this  fraU  heart  worships  thee  t 

*^  Yet  I  often  think  when  Fm  waiting 
here — 

Watching  and  waiting  alone^ 
What  if  the  world  steal  away  his  heart, 

Which  is  now  my  own,  my  own  f 

"  For,  what  am  I  but  a  simple  girl, 
With  only  my  love  to  give  ? 

And  yet,  he  tells  me,  I  am  more  dear 
Than   aught    that  this    world    can 
give  I 

**  Bat  when,  as  to-night,  he  is  late — so 
late, 

Hy  heart  sinketh  &int  and  low  ; 
But  all  these  fancies,  my  best  beloved, 

Thou  must  never — ah !  never  know  T 

Little  she  dreams  of  the  loving  eyes 
That  are  watching  her  flrom  the  door ; 

And  how  deep,  deep,  in  her  husband's 
heart 
The  love  groweth  more  and  more. 

TiU,  as  he  watches  her  kneeling  there. 
She  seems,  to  his  fkncy  quaint. 

Like  the  guardian  angel  of  his  home, 
A  woman  or  yet  a  saint 

Saint  and  angel,  she  is  to  him 
Fond,  loving  woman  beside; 

More  £Eiir  and  dear  as  the  trial-tried 
wife 
Than  the  day  she  was  his  bride. 

"What,  Nelly— musing r»     A  hand  is 
laid 
On  the  fiiir  and  down-bent  brow ; 
And  stands  beside  her  the  watched-for 
one — 
Ah  I  where  are  her    sad    thoughts 
now? 

All  vanished — ^fled,  at  the  well-known 

voice, 

At  the  clasp  of  the  fond  embrace ; 

And    the  firelight  falls  on    no  fidrer 

sight 

Than  the  young  wife's  happy  fieuse. 
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PABT  I — ^LEIGHTOirVILLB  LIGHT. 

IT  was  a  pretty  little  village,  nestling 
down  among  the  hills  of  the  Empire 
State.  'Such  a  village  as  you  can  not 
find  in  any  land  but  our  own.  On  three 
sides,  high  hills,  spires  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  lifted  their  heads,  covered  with 
verdant  grass  in  summer  weather,  but 
looking  dreary  enongh  when  winter  had 
given  them  another  covering.  On  the 
other  side  lay  the  great  lake—they  would 
call  it  a  sea  in  England — Ontario.  For 
Leightonville  was  something  of  a  port, 
and  strove  with  all  its  might  to  rival  the 
great  city,  fhrther  down  along  the  shore. 
These  battles  with  the  giant  would  look 
strange  to  our  friends  across  the  water, 
but  in  America  we  are  used  to  seeing 
great  cities  spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  A 
village  now,  and  in  ten  years  is  a  swarm- 
ing mart,  aping  the  manners  of  the 
great  seaports,  founded  years  ago.  The 
wise  heads  of  Leightonville  would  point 
to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  like,  as 
examples  of  mushroom  growth,  and  ask 
why  thes/  might  not  do  the  same  f 

This  Yankee  trait  has  been  the  mak- 
ing of  our  nation.  What  hat  been  done 
(mcBt  may  be  done  again,  and  we  are  as 
likely  to  do  it  as  another.  Bo  thought 
Leightonville,  and  labored  to  that  end, 
with  steady  faith  that  it  would  some  day 
reach  the  goal. 

You  enter  the  town  by  a  narrow  pass 
in  the  hUls,  over  a  railroad,  which,  if  the 
anathemas  of  poor,  oppreoaed  mankind 
could  blast,  would  long  ago  hav*  sunk 
into  the  earth,  and  never  have  left  a  sign. 
A  slow,  staid,  never-to-be-hurried  road — 
one  which  gave  pleasure  to  those  who 
desired  the  worth  of  their  money  in  rid- 
ing^  and  sadly  angered  those  unfortunate 
wights  whose  hunineu  called  them  on. 
Many  were  the  expressed  intentions  to 
get  out  and  walk,  offers  to  run  against 
the  train  for  a  dollar,  and  much  the 
'*  chaff  "  poured  upon  that  enduring  man, 
the  conductor,  as  he,  passed  through  the 
train,  which  he  bore  with  a  sturdy  equa- 
nimity hardly  to  be  surpassed.  It  had 
been  asserted,  but  was  hardly  believed 
by  the  unfortunates  who  were  compelled 
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to  travel  on  the  road,  that,  once  upon  a 
time,  a  tndn  came  up  to  the  dilapidated 
station  on  tims.  The  story  is,  however, 
vouched  for  by  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  place,  but  with 
the  sad  addenda,  that  both  the  engineer 
and  his  assistant  were  nan  compos  merUiB^ 
having  imbibed  freely  from  some  smug- 
gled brandy  before  starting.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  known  that  the  two 
men  were  discharged  upon  the  spot,  not 
on  account  of  their  wandering  from  the 
path  of  sobriety,  but  fbr  breaking  over 
"  established  rules,"  in  bringing  in  a  train 
on  time. 

The  people  of  Leightonville  were,  for 
the  most  part,  seafimng  men,  who  took 
their  sustenance  from  the  bosom  of  the 
great  lake.  They  had  many  small  craft, 
in  which  they  made  a  thriving  trade  with 
the  Canadas.  As  their  trade  grew,  they 
built  a  lighthouse,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  for  the  safety  of  their  craft  In 
dark  nighta  ^ 

It  was  an  odd  structure,  unlike  the 
finished  lighthouses  of  to-day.  A  stranger 
would  have  taken  it  for  a  church  or 
school-house,  ftom  Its  style.  It  stood 
upon  the  western  point,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  little  bay.  The  lower  part  was 
nothhig  more  than  an  ordbary  wooden 
house,  «trongly  built,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  dwelling-house, 
in  which  lived  the  old  light-keeper, 
Richard  Dean.  Above  this,  a  tower  ran 
upward,  twenty  feet  high.  He  had  a 
history,  that  short,  weather-beaten,  hale 
old  man,  who  ^kept  the  LeightonvUle 
light*  He  had  served  his  country  well 
as  a  midshipman,  in  the  lake  service, 
during  the  struggle  of  1812-14,  and  now, 
at  sixty-five,  he  served  mankind  still.  A 
more  faithfiil  man  never  served  his  fel- 
low-men. 

He  was  not  alone  in  the  old  house, 
though  his  wife  long  ago  had  gone  down 
into  the  dark  valley.  A  daughter  was 
left  him,  who,  at  twenty,  was  held  up  for 
a  model  by  old  and  young  in  the  town. 
**She  had  been  a  fidthfiil  daughter  all 
these  years,"  her  old  father  would  say, 
with  trembling  lips,  **  Qod  bless  her." 
And  every  one  who  knew  her  was  ready 
to  Join  in  the  blessmg. 


Richard  Dean  had  gone  up  to  the 
tower  on  the  housetop,  and  stood  looking 
out  oyer  the  lake.  It  was  a  November 
afternoon,  and  the  sky  was  clear  and 
blue,  almost  down  to  the  horizon.  Not 
quite,  though;  for,  dose  to  the  place 
where  sky  and  water  seem  to  meet,  a 
gray,  lead-like  line  showed  itself,  and 
the  ragged  edge  of  a  cloud  was  lifting 
slowly  into  view.  Such  things  are  no- 
thing to  an  inexperienced  eye,  or  to  those 
accustomed  to  sneer  at  ft^h-water  sail- 
ors, but,  to  Richard  Dean,  who  knew  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  inconstant  element, 
that  gray  line  and  ragged  doud  had  eadi 
a  tongue  to  tell  him  of  coming  peril  fbr 
those  upon  the  waters. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  he  muttered.  "  Just  so  H 
looked  in  '47,  when  the  Dreadnaught 
went  ashore  on  Point  Peninsula.  I 
know  it — ^I  know  it  Qod  has  written 
his  own  signs  in  the  sky,  for  the  aid  of 
the  poor  sailor,  and  I  should  be  but  a 
poor  scholar  if  I  could  not  read  a  page 
like  that  I  am  getting  old,  but  I  wain 
all  men  to  beware  of  this  night  1  Bee 
how  the  clouds  lift  yonder,  and  the  rug- 
ged edge  sways  like  a  curtain  in  an  open 
window.     Eh,  what^s  that  f* 

A  light  step,  and  cheerftd  voice,  ring- 
ing the  words  of  a  good  old  song : 

»ril  do  my  Ain  bast  a  gnde  wife  to  be, 
For  anld  Robin  Gray  is  a  kind  mon  to  ma,** 

roused  him  from  his  soliloquy.  He  turn- 
ed to  meet  his  daughter,  Dora  Dean. 
A  beautiM  &ce,  framed  in  a  mass  of 
nut-brown  hair,  looked  smilingly  at  him 
from  the  stairs  leading  into  the  lantern. 
It  was  beautiftil  to  him — it  was  beautiftil 
to  others;  for  it  was  not  given  her  to 
mask  her  soul,  which  was  pure  as  her 
face. 

Qod  had  lent  you  such  a  &ce  as  he 
gives  to  his  angels,  Dora  Dean. 

*«  It  is  I,  father,"  she  said.  «  Why  do 
you  tarry  so  long  up  here  all  alone  f  * 

"Come  here,"  he  replied.  "You  ought 
to  know  the  lake.  Can  yon  see  any 
thing  wrong  there  T 

Her  quick  blue  eyes  swept  the  hoiison 
for  a  short  space,  resting  longest  upon 
the  ragged  cloud  and  the  deep-gray  Ifaie, 
as  If  she  understood  its  meaning. 
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^  There  will  be  a  stonn/*  she  said, 
slowly.     "  Whea  will  it  come  f 

^Before  morning  the  spray  will  be 
flying  high  abore  the  lantern  where  we 
stand.     What  will  you  do  T 

'*  I  shall  stay  here." 

'*  Yon  ought  not,  my  dear.  I  have 
thought,  sometimes,  that  the  old  house 
could  not  stand  a  hard  storm  again, 
though  it  has  borne  up  against  many  a 
one  before  now.  In  some  of  our  great 
blows  it  must  go.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that,  for  the  timbers  were  cracked  by 
that  storm  in  '62.  You  had  better  take 
the  boat  and  go  oyer  to  the  mainland, 
and  stay  with  some  of  your  friends  un- 
til the  blow  is  over,  and  then  come  out 
to  me." 

"And  you  f" 

**  I  am  an  old  man.  It  matters  but 
little  how  soon  I  go.  If  it  is  God's  good 
will  that  I  go  to-night,  I  could  not  be 
better  prepared,  if  I  had  lived  a  hundred 
years.  Never  fiear  that  when  the  time 
oomes  for  Richard  Dean  to  go,  he  will 
not  be  ready." 

"  Father,"  said  Dora,  turning  her  bright 
face  up  to  his,  "  you  can  not  send  me 
away  from  you.  There  is  no  danger  I 
would  not  brave  for  your  sake.  I  have 
been  with  you  in  many  a  storm,  and  I 
should  feel  safer  here  than  if  you  sent 
me  ashore." 

"  Why  r 

'*  Because,  if  it  began  to  blow  I  should 
take  the  boat  and  come  to  you,  and  I 
might  get  swamped." 

*'  But  there  is  danger,  Dora." 

*'What  is  danger,  dear  &ther?  Is 
there  a  man  who  walks  the  earth  who 
is  not  in  danger  ?  Is  there  a  creature  in 
LeightonvUle  so  walled  in,  so  secure,  that 
it  may  not  die  to-night  ?  Is  there  any 
comparison  between  the  danger  you  ntp- 
poae  probable  if  I  stay  here,  and  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  brave  fellows  upon  the 
lake  to^y  ?  Don't  talk  any  more  of 
that,  dear  &ther ;  and  don't  try  to  send 
me  ashore  or  I  shall  rebel" 

The  old  man  smiled,  for- he  could  not 
long  combat  the  opinions  of  the  girl  who 
bad  ruled  his  home  from  the  time  she 
could  speak  until  now.  She  passed  her 
white  arm  over  his  sturdy  shoulders,  laid 


her  soft  cheek  against  his,  and  stood 
gazing  over  the  blue  water.  From  timo 
to  thne  a  schooner  swung  round  from 
her  moorings,  and  went  sweeping  out  of 
the  little  harbor  into  the  lake,  where  she 
would  shake  out  her  sails,  and  spread 
them  for  a  distant  flight  The  songs  of 
the  s^lors,  as  they  trampled  up  and 
down  and  tugged  at  the  braces,  came 
floating  up  to  the  pair  in  the  lantern  of 
the  lighthouse : 

What  care  we  for  the  msblsg  breeset 

It  only  flUt  the  Bail : 
What  care  we  for  the  lightniiig*!  flash  f 

What,  for  the  aoaiiding  gale  t 

*'  They  are  happy,  now,"  said  Dora,  a 
sad  look  spreadmg  over  her  lovely  fiice. 
"  Do  they  not  know  that  the  timbers  of 
their  craft  may  be  strewed  along  shore 
before  the  morning  ?  Is  that  the  '  Fly- 
ing Cloud,'  dropping  down  (torn  Millei'a 
wharf?" 

The  ol4  man  looked  up  the  bay,  to 
behold  one  of  the  laigest  vessels  in  the 
harbor  casting  loose,  while  the  sailors 
strained  at  the  windlass  with  a  "  yo- 
heave-ho  I"  without  which  it  seems  im- 
possible for  a  sailor  to  work  at  the  lever. 

''What  can  possess  Tom  to  go  out 
to-day  f  said  the  old  man,  anxiously. 
B5  certainly  ought  to  know  better." 

*'  He  isn't  gohig  out  yet,  father,"  r^ 
plied  Dora. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  f 

"  I  saw  Archie  Dale  last  night,  and  he 
told  me.  They  drop  down  to  Conway's 
^harf  and  take  in  the  rest  of  their  lad- 
ing. But  they  go  out  after  six.  I  wish 
th^  would  not" 

**  Tom  Dale  ought  to  know  the  lake. 
Perhaps  he  will  change  his  mind  when 
he  looks  at  the  sky." 

*'  If  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  nothing 
can  turn  him." 

"  No,  not  even  an  earthquake.  I'm 
going  down  to  see  him,  though,  and  tell 
him  what  I  think  Does  Archie  go 
out  r 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dora,  soflly,  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  a  little  flush  stealing  into 
her  cheek,  like  the  bloom  upon  a  peach- 
blossom.  "At  least,  he  said  so  last 
night;   bfit  you   don't  know  when  to- 
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believe  Archie  Dale.    He  tells  such  auful 
(met  sometimeB." 

**  m  go  down  and  see.  If  my  words 
have  any  effect,  old  Tom  Dale  won't  go 
out  to-night.  Bat  I  know  the  obstinate 
dog  won't  mind  m&  Have  supper  when 
I  come  back." 

PABT  n— OUT  OF  THB    DEEP. 

Richard  Dean  was  right  ~  Old  Tom 
Dale  was  too  obstinate  for  him,  and  was 
fblly  determined  to  go  out  that  night, 
and  all  the  persuasions  of  his  friend  had 
no  effect  While  the  two  old  sailors 
talked  and  almost  quarreled  oyer  their 
opinions,  Archie  took  a  boat  and  went 
oyer  to  the  light  He  found  Dora  sing- 
ing oyer  her  work,  utterly  ignoring  his 
presence  untU  he  spoke,  as  maidens  are 
apt  to  do  who  know  how  to  manage  that 
too-inconstant  creature,  man.  Eyen  then, 
she  greeted  him  in  a  half-serious  manner, 
as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  necesyiy  eyil. 

**  Oh,  you  haye  come,  haye  you,  Archie 
Dale  ?  I  wonder  you  honor  yoor  friends 
by  a  yisit  at  all." 

«*  Now,  Dorar— " 

"  Don't,  Archie  ?  '  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  Toji  had  no  tlma 
You  had  time  to  see  Nettie  HilL" 

Archie,  handsome  young  fellow  that 
he  was,  was  fain  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
chaige  of  haying  time  to  see  Nettie,  but 
pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  had  gone 
upon  business. 

Here  Dora's  nose  took  the  eleyation 
ascribed  to  that  of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsy 
— ^forty-fiye  degrees. 

**  Business,  indeed !  As  if  I  would 
take  itteh  an  excuse !  Archie,  do  you 
remember  the  merchant  of  Venice  ?  You 
giye  reasons  for  eyery  thing,  but  like 
those  of  Qratiano, '  they  are  l}ke  to  grains 
of  wheat  hidden  in  two  bushels  of  chaff. 
Yon  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ; 
and,  when  you  haye  them,  they  are,  not 
worth  the  search.' " 

**  You  are  too  Uard  upon  me,  Dora. 
Don't  you  know  I  am  going  out  to- 
day f 

"  If  one  may  belteye  you,  yes." 

"  You  don't  care,  then  T 

"For  what?" 

"  For  me." 


"  You  are  wrong,  Archie.  I  could 
not  possibly  get  along  without  you." 

Archie's  face  brightened,  and  he  made 
a  step  toward  her,  but  she  put  him  back^ 
laughmgly,  telling  hhn  to  wait  for  her 
reasons. 

"  What  are  they  r 

"  You  are  tuck  a  capital  study,  Archie. 
Yon  change  like  a  thermometer.  I  can 
always  tell  when  yon  get  a  new  sweet- 
heart, by  the  color  of  the  hair  upon  your 
left-hand  waistcoat  buttons.     Ha  I  ha  T 

"  Confound  it  f'  cried  Archie,  '*  what's 
the  use  of  talking  that  way  !  Here  I 
am  going  out  to-night,  and  who  knovrs 
whether  I  eyer  will  oome  back  aliyef 
Now,  when  I  come  to  see  you,  all  I  get 
is  chaff  about  Nettie  HilL" 

"  You  won't  go  out  to-ni^t,  Archie  T* 

«  Must  do  it" 

'*  But,  there  is  going  to  be  a  stonn." 

''I  know  it  But  the  'old  man'  is 
firm  as  the  rocks  at  Mile  Point  He  «t8 
go.  Your  father  is  down  yonder  on  the 
dock,  almost  ready  to  fight  hhn,  because 
he  won't  hear  reason,  and  that  only 
makes  him  worse." 

"But  you  won't  go,  Archie f 

"  Won't  I  ?  You  Just  wait  and  se& 
I  don't  care  much  how  hard  it  blows." 

**  You  know  what  yon  are  trying  to  do 
nm0,  Archie  Dale.  You  panH  think  of 
going  out  to-night,  and  you  do  want  me 
to  say  something  foolish  in  regard  to 
you.     But  I  won't     So  there,  now  P' 

Archie  was  in  earnest  now.  He  came 
closer  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
She  saw  the  change  in  his  face,  and  hers 
changed  as  well,  for  she  knew  what  was 
coming.  Trust  a  woman  for  that  There 
is  not  one  upon  earth  who  needs  that  a 
man  should  say,  **  I  loye  you,"  with  his 
mouth,  whose  eyes  haye  spoken  out  his 
heart's  secret  for  many  days.  Yes,  Dora 
knew  that  Archie  loyed  her,  and  she 
loyed  him  quite  as  well,  though  she 
neyer  had  confessed  it  But,  he  had 
taken  a  bad  time.  She  was  a  little  angry 
at  him  for  his  shortcomings  in  yisiting 
Nettie  Hill,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  cap- 
tain. Not  but  that  Nettie  and  Dora  were 
good  fiiends ;  but,  confess  it,  £^iiis — ^you 
don't  like  to  haye  yourloyers  Bpend  long 
eyenings  in  the  parlors  of  your  detrest 
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BModates,  eapecially  when  alone.  There 
18  Dohann,  perhaps ;  bat  then,  yon  know, 
you  don't  like  it,  and  that  is  enough. 
That  is  our  philosophy,  and  it  ought  to 
be  yonrSy  ye  sons  of  men ! 

Ardiie  took  Doia*s  hand  and  looked  in- 
to her  bine  eyes.  If  he  could  haye  read 
them  rightly,  he  would  have  seen,  under 
the  pique  so  plainly  shown,  that  she 
truly  loved  him.  Then  he  would  not 
haye  gone  out  in  the  blaze  of  that  No* 
vember  afternoon  and  wandered  down  the 
long  point  away  from  the  town,  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  meet  the  Jests  of 
his  comrades  yet  He  had  a  true,  bold, 
loving  heart,  and  all  its  treasures  were 
given  to  Dora.  She  had  not  quite  re- 
fbsed  him ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to 
speak,  she  kept  up  such  a  stonn  of  badin- 
age that  he  wae  obliged  to  go  away  with 
his  love  unspoken.  While  she,  incon- 
sistent creature,  ran  away  to  her  own 
room  to  take  the  refreshment  known 
among  females  as  a  Bedlj  Qcod^  Hearty 
Ciy  (for  the  apathetic  reader  in  capitals). 
In  this  interesting  business  she  was  en- 
gaged when  her  father  returned.  He 
looked  at  her  red  eyes,  and  wisely  refrain- 
ed from  saying  any  thing,  for  he  had 
seen  Archie  enter  the  house  and  go  away 
again.  But  he  was  &r  from  guessing 
the  truth,  for  he  supposed  she  had  been 
weeping  because  her  lover  was  going  in- 
to danger.  While  he,  down  upon  his 
fiuse  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  mUe 
out  of  town,  was  fighting  the  battle  with 
bis  strong  young  heart  He  had  known 
her  so  long — ^had  known  her  so  well — 
and  now  1  He  almost  prayed  that  he,  at 
least,  might  die  in  the  coming  storm. 

"  Will  the  *  Flying  Cloud  *  go  out  T 
she  found  courage  to  ask. 

*'  Tea  Of  all  the  obstinate  mules  I 
ever  met,  old  shipmate  Tom  Dale  is  the 
most  so.  If  we  had  been  forty  years 
younger,  I  think  I  should  have  thrash- 
ed him.  What  did  Archie  say  about 
itr 

'*  Not  much,"  said  Dora,  turning  her 
head  away. 

"  He  win  stand  by  his  fether,  through 
thick  and  thin.     There  is  not  a  braver 
man  in  the  town  than  Archie.     Where 
can  I  find  a  hammer  and  nails  T* 
Vol.  L— 29. 


She  told  him. 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me.  There  is 
something  loose  in  the  railing  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Ught,  and  I  must  fasten  it  or 
we  shall  have  it  giving  way  next  I  want 
all  ship-shape  for  a  storm.  It  kept  me 
restless,  the  last  time,  rattling  against  the 
glass.'* 

Th^  went  up  together  and  passed 
through  a  little  door  which  led  out  upon 
the  wooden  platform  surrounding  the 
tower.  Here  Dora  liked  to  sit  in'  plea- 
sant weather,  looking  dreamily  out  to 
sea.  Archie  had  been  with  her  there, 
very  often,  and  her  thoughts  naturally 
reverted  to  him,  and  she  turned  her  eyes 
toward  the  schooner,  lying  at  the  wharf 
above.  The  cranes  were  busily  at  work, 
and  the  last  cask  of  her  caigo  was  being 
hoisted  aboard. 

**  Thqr  will  be  off  in  twenty  minutes," 
said  Dean.     **  Let  us  see  them  ga" 

Dora  would  have  escaped,  but  Ae 
dared  not  go  with  her  fother's  eyes  upon 
her,  and  when  they  had  fastened  the 
broken  rail,  th^  sat  down  upon  stools, 
which  stood  ui)on  the  platform,  and 
waited. 

It  was  not  longer  than  Dean  had  said, 
when  the  schooner  was  ready  to  sail 
She  dropped  down-stream  slowly,  under 
a  flying  Jib  and  gaff-topsail,  and  Dean 
hailed  old  Tom,  who  stood  at  the  heel 
of  the  bowsprit 

"  Ahoy,  there !     Old  Tom  P' 

"  Ay,  ay !    Dick." 

**  Go  ahead,  for  an  obstinate  old  don- 
key r 

**  Thankee  V  was  the  only  reply  vouch- 
safed by  old  Tom  Dale. 

"  You  win  come  bade  before  morn- 
ing." 

"  Not  L" 

As  the  schooner  swept  through  the 
channel,  Dora  caught  i^ht  of  Archie. 
He  had  taken  the  wheel,  for  there  was  a 
dangerous  place  in  the  channel  Juft  here, 
and  he  knew  the  bottom  well.  She 
hoped  he  would  look  up,  but  he  did  not ; 
he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
old  man  who  stood  at  the  bow. 

**  He  didn't  look  at  me,"  she  murmur- 
ed.    "  Why  did  he  not  ?" 

She  looked  again  at  the  sky.     The 
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ragged  cloud  was  rising  higher  still,  and 
the  gray  line  had  widened  percept- 
ibly. 

"Oome  in,  my  dangfater,**  said  the 
&ther.  "  Don*t  yon  see  that  the  wind  is 
rising  r 

^  I  will  come  soon,**  she  replied.  She 
stood  there  until  the  sails  of  the  "  Flying 
Cloud  "  had  lessened  to  a  speck  against 
the  gray  line,  and  then  went  in  and 
closed  the  door.  Dean  trimmed  the 
burners  of  his  lamp  while  she  made  his 
hard  bed.  When  it  was  dark,  he  lit  the 
lamp  and  told  her  to  bring  a  book  she 
had  been  reading.  It  was  one  which 
interested  him,  because  it  was  a  sea  tale. 
He  lay  down  upon  the  couch,  and  listen- 
ed dreamily  while  she  read  of  the  strange 
haps  of  Amyas  and  '*  Salration  Yeo,**  in 
their  search  for  the  **  little  maid." 

**  It  is  a  strange  tale,*'  said  Dean,  **  but 
one  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  sailor. 
These  were  the  men  to  defend  thrones. 
They  nerer  knew  fear.*' 

*'  Are  you  never  afiraid  f 

**Jiiy  dear,  fear  is  more  powerfhl  than 
love.  You  remember  the  wise  saying 
of  that  king  who  read  upon  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  fiillen  warrior:  '  Here  lies  a 
man  who  never  knew  fear,'  and  said : 
*  Yet  he  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his 
fingers.'  It  is  not  of  involuntary  fear 
like  this,  sudden  trepidation,  arising  from 
an  unexpected  cause,  of  which  I  speak. 
But  these  men  possessed  a  deliberate, 
manly  courage,  which  made  them  brave 
all  dangers." 

'*  Is  it  courage  which  sends  Captain 
(Dale  out  on  such  a  night  as  this  f" 

^  Partly  that ;  and  partly  his  buU-head- 

•  ed  obstinacy.  There  is  more  manhood 
in  the  act  of  Archie  going  with  him. 
Hark.    It  is  coming  thidLcr." 

She  listened  and  heard  the  dull  sough 

•  of  the  wind,  rising  in  greater  violence. 

*'  Pray  for  the  wanderers  upon  the 
water  to-night,  and  then  lie  down  and 
•sleep.    I  will  wake  you  if  any  danger 
comes." 

They  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  rude 

<bed,  and  prayed  for  those  who  go  down 

into  the  sea  in  ships.     Her  heart  was 

•  crying  out  against  her.  What  if  he  were 
to  die,  before  she  had  given  a  sign  to  tell 


him  that  she  loved  him.  She  lay  down 
upon  the  hard  couch,  and,  listening  to 
the  rising  wind,  fell  asleep.  Her  father 
woke  her  after  many  hours.  It  was  al- 
most morning,  but  the  light  was  blazing 
fiercely,  rendering  the  gloom  and  the 
clashing  of  the  riven  waters  all  the  more 
vivid  and  terrible. 

'*  I  have  heard  guns,"  said  he.  ''A 
schooner  has  tried  to  come  in,  and  has 
gone  ashore  below." 

**  The  crew  f  cried  the  £^1,  clawing 
her  hands. 

The  solemn  reply  of  the  old  man 
was: 

"€k>d  have  men^  on  their  souls. 
They  are  gone  before  this.  There  is  the 
gun  again." 

Dora  had  been  straining  her  eyes  oat- 
ward,  and  saw  the  flash  of  the  gun. 

'*  Can  they  get  in  ?"  she  asked,  in  a 
hushed  voice. 

**  I  fear  not  There  is  some  hope  for 
them,  ^owever.  If  they  float  fhrther 
down,  they  are  doomed.  Five  minutes 
will  decide  then:  fete." 

Terrible  minutes.  Three  of  them 
passed,  and  the  ship  was  in  the  scope  of 
the  night-glass,  which  Dean  held  in  his 
hand.  He  turned  the  lens  upon  the 
coming  vessel,  and  his  fece  became 
ghastly  under  the  glare  of  the  lamps. 
The  schooner  was  that  of  his  old  friend, 
Tom  Dale  I 

Dora's  eyes  were  upon  her  fethei's 
fece,  and  ehe  caught  the  glass  as  he 
dropped  it.  All  the  petty  slights  she 
had  put  upon  Archie  came  upon  her  in 
that,  dreadfol  moment  Then  she  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  been  sure 
that  he  knew  her  love.  But  now  1  Ah, 
the  pang  was  keen  at  that  thought 

She  did  not  faint  All  the  force  of 
her  will  was  brought  to  bear  at  once, 
that  she  might  at  least  see  him  die.  The 
ship  was  now  in  the  circle  of  light  cast 
by  the  lamp,  when  the  topmast  broke 
at  the  cap. 

"  Great  heaven,"  cried  Dean,  *'  she  is 
gone." 

The  weight  of  the  topmast  was  drag- 
ging her  down,  when  a  light  form,  which 
she  well  knew,  sprung  into  the  rigging 
of  the  foremast,  followed   by  a  single 
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ttdlor.  While  the  latter  cat  away  the 
ropes  which  held,  Archie  knelt  upon  the 
cap  and  cut  awaj  at  the  splinters  which 
still  hound  the  broken  topmast.  It  part- 
ed ;  and  as  the  schooner  felt  herself  re- 
lieyed  of  the  weight,  she  righted  so  sud- 
denly that  the  joung  man  was  hurled 
fiom  his  perch,  and  fell  into  the  hell  of 
boiling  water  underneath.  The  **  Flying 
Cloud,"  enyeloped  in  a  cloud  of  blinding 
spray,  flew  through  the  narrow  opening 
into  the  harbor. 

Dora  saw  her  loyer  fidl,  and  sprung 
down  the 'narrow  stairway  before  her 
father  could  stretch  out  a  hand  to  stop 
her.  She  flung  open,  the  door,  holding 
on  to  a  post  as  a  ware  swept  oyer  her. 
She  saw  her  lover,  struggling  feebly,  hur- 
ried in  by  the  next  wave.  In  a  moment 
he  was  cast  at  her  feet.  Loosening  one 
hand,  as  the  receding  waye  would  haye 
borne  him  away,  she  grasped  him  by  the 
coat  The  waye  went  back,  and  she 
dragged  the  now  senseless  body  past  the 
comer  of  the  house,  which  broke  the 
force  of  the  next  waya 

Dean  came  out,  white  eyen  to  the  lips, 
and  helped  her  to  carry  him  in.  She 
had  sayed  him,  then,  and,  if  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  orthodox  foshion,  ought  to 
haye  fiunted  at  once.  But  she  didn't 
On  the  contrary,  she  gaye  her  father 
great  aid  in  bringing  him  back  to  life, 
wiping  off  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
a  gash  in  his  forehead,  which  he 
had  receiyed  from  a  spik6  upon  the 
pier. 

The  touch  of  her  soft  hand  reyiyed 
him,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  with  a  gasp. 
He  saw  the  kind  fiu)es  of  the  two  bend- 
ing oyer  him. 

"  Sayed,"  he  said.  "  Why  didn't  you 
let  me  go  f* 

"  No,  no,  my  lad.  Not  yet  You  are 
safe  for  a  many  years,  I  hope.  Take 
care  of  him,  Dora.  I  must  lock  the 
door  and  see  to  my  light" 

For  some  moments  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  soft  splash  of  the  water 
with  which  she  bathed  his  forehead.  At 
last  she  spoke : 

**  Do  you  know  how  braye  you  are, 
Archie  r 

"ir 


"  You  sayed  the  schooner." 

**  Thank  God  T  he  said,  fervently. 

Another  pause. 

'*  I  was  mad  this  morning  when  you 
were  here,"  she  said. 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  new  light  in 
his  eyes.     She  met  his  gaze  steadily. 

"Do  you  loye  me?" 

"  Yes,  Archie.  I  never  knew  how 
much  till  I  thought  I  had  lost  you." 

"Do  you  trust  me,  then,  dear  Do- 
rar 

Her  answer  was  to  put  her  hands  in 
his  and  lay  her  cheek  against  his  own. 
Nettie  HiU  would  never  become  Mrs. 
Archibald  Dale. 


TO  MADGE. 

THINE  eyes  are  windows — ^windows 
of  the  soul — 

With  curtains  of  white  satin  o*er  them 
hung. 

Bordered  with  black  silk  fringe,  long, 
glossy,  rich, 

Upholstered,   as  it  w^re,  without    re- 
gard 

To  the  expense.     I  see  a  shining  light 

Kindling  within  them,  touched  off,  it 
may  be. 

By  a  perftimed  '  parlor  match,'  and  now 
Iscan 

The  elegant  apartment  it  reveals : 

A  warm,  delicious  room,  well  carpet- 
ed; 

With  velvet  divans,  where  thy  graceful 
thoughts 

May  lounge  at  ease — ^*  pictures  of  me- 
mory* 

Hang  on  the  walls  in  golden  fimcies 
framed. 

And  now  I    see.  Just  in  the  cosiest 
nook. 

Beside  the  polishad  grate,  where  love  lies 
heaped, 

like  glowing  anthracite,  in  lumps  pro- 
fhse, 

And  where  hope's  gas-light  sbines,  I  see 
— a  guest  I 

Ah-hal    Now  you  detect  my  stealthy 
glance. 

And  let  the  curtains  down,  you  cruel 
Madge. 
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CHARGE  OF  THE  FIRST  CAVALRY 
DIVISION, 

AT   WJLMCUJBflTBB. 

THE  services  rendered  by  our  cayaliy 
in  the  war  for  the  sappression  of  the 
rebellion  haye  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged; yet  many  thiilling  incidents 
have  been  suflfered  to  go  unrecorded,  be- 
cause unwitnessed  by  reporters  for  the 
public  Journals,  and  are  treasured  up  only 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  participated 
actively,  and  who,  seldom  quitting  the 
saddle  even  for  a  day,  had  little  leisure  to 
perform  the  duties  of  chronicler  of 
events. 

"  Cavalry,"  said  Gtoeral  Morgan,  of 
revolutionary  notoriety,  "  are  the  eyes  of 
the  infantry.*'  But,  in  the  late  war,  a 
cavaliy  corps  constituted  something  more 
than  a  corps  of  observation.  Frequently 
the  only  purpose  served  by  the  horses 
was  that  of  rapid  transportation  from 
one  point  to  another.  The  surface  of 
the  country  did  not  often  permit  a 
mounted  engagement,  and  the  command 
most  familiar  to  a  cavalryman's  ears,  on 
going  into  action,  was,  **  Prepare  to  fight 
on  foot''  In  this  manner,  although  car- 
rying weapons  of  shorter  range,  and  f^ 
quently  without  support,  our  cavalry 
often  were  pitted  against  infantry,  and 
not  unft«quently  were  employed  to  carry 
intrenched  positions.  Always  in  ad- 
vance, or  on  the  flanks  of  the  in&ntxy, 
often  absent  for  a  week  from  a  base,  with 
no  supplies  save  those  gathered  from  the 
enemy's  country,  the  life  of  a  cavalrym?ji 
was  a  succession  of  perilous  and  exciting 
adventurea 

The  operations  of  Sheridan's  cavalry, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  one  State. 
During  that  period,  every  section  of  Vir^ 
ginia  was  visited  with  fire  and  sword ; 
hisr  &ire8t  fields  were  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  heroes — horse  and  horseman 
had  slaked  their  thirst  in  every  consider- 
aUie  strean^in  the  State. 

The  incident  about  to  be  described  oc- 
curred in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
which,  before  the  rebellion,  was  the 
*'  Eden  of  America,"  but  at  the  war's 
termination,  was  a  desolate  waste,  with 


scarcely  a  bam,  storehouse,  mill  or  fence, 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 

Harper's  Ferry  and  Staunton  —  its 
northern  and  southern  terming — ^are  con- 
nected by  a  magnificent  pike,  over  which 
large  armies  with  immense  trains  of  ar- 
tillery and  army  wsgons  passed,  in  alter- 
nate advance  and  rapid  flight,  during 
four  years  of  war,  but  could  not  ruiiL 

Along  this  road,  through  the  small 
towns,  strode  Lee  and  Jackson  in  fh)nt 
of  their  legions,  with  head  uncoyered, 
while  the  rustic  population — decrepit 
old  men,  women,  and  children — ^flocked 
to  gaze  upon  the  sturdy  chieftains  with 
an  admiration  amounting  almost  to  ador- 
ation. 

Over  this  same  thoroughfare  the  dis- 
comfited Confederates  hurried  back  from 
Antietam  and  ttom  Gtettysburgh,  while 
every  house  along  the  route  was  convert- 
ed into  a  hospital  for  the  wounded. 

By  the  side  of  this  road,  under  the 
hospitable  shade  of  a  tree,  or  close  by 
the  stone  wall  on  either  dde,  sleeps  many 
a  brave  soldier,  never  more  to  waken  at 
war's  alarms — the  untitled  heroes  of  the 
conflict  which  decided  the  national  fate. 

Never  before,  during  all  Uie  war  for 
the  Union,  was  cavalry  employed  more 
e£fectively,  nor  on  so  grand  a  scale,  as  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  which  occurred 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1864.  Let  us 
briefly  recall  some  of  the  incidents  of 
that  terrible  engagement,  which  resulted 
in  a  disastrous  defeat  to  Early,  but  left 
four  thousand  of  our  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field. 

Long  before  daybreak  the  reyeill6  had 
sounded  in  the  Union  camps  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Summit  Point,  and,  after  a  meal 
hastily  dispatched,  Sheridan's  entire  army 
was  put  in  motion — Winchester  being 
the  objective  point  At  daybreak,  Sheri- 
dan having  crossed  the  Opequan  river, 
engaged  Early  with  three  corps  of  in- 
fantry (Sixth,  Eighth  and  Nineteenth). 
Wilson  was  sent  to  operate  with  bis  di- 
vision of  cavalry,  on  the  left  flank,  while 
Averill's  guns  could  be  heard,  indicating 
his  approach  from  the  north.  The  first 
cavalry  division  was  held  in  reserve,  and 
drawn  up  in  column  of  brigades,  on  the 
bights  to  the  eastward   of^   and  over- 
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looking  Bunker  Hill,  the  men  being  or- 
dered to  dismount  and  *'  Bland  to  horse.*' 
Daring  this  interval  of  temporary  inact- 
ivity, a  word  concerning  the  commander, 
and  the  composition  of  the  division,  may 
not  be  inappropriate.  General  Merritt, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  held, 
I  believe,  the  rank  of  captain  in  one  of 
the  regiments  of  United  States  cavalry. 
Shortly  afterward,  upon  recommendation 
of  Major-Gteneral  Pleasanton,  he  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier-General  of  volun- 
teers, and  before  the  close  of  the  war 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  of  volunteers.  During  the  many 
hotly  -  contested  cavalry  engagements, 
from  Upperville  and  Aldie  to  Five  Forks, 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  view  the  pro- 
gress of  the  battle  from  a  distance,  but 
plunged  into  the  meUe,  encouraging  his 
men  by  actual  presence,  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  single  squadron  for  a  charge,  even  when 
commanding  a  division.  By  his  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  in  action,  he  won  for 
himself  an  enviable  reputation,  and  en- 
joyed in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of 
General  Sheridan. 

Of  the  three  brigades  composing  the 
first  cavalry  division,  the  first  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Michigan  troops,  armed 
with  the  Spencer  carbine,  and  command- 
ed, at  that  time,  by  the  gallant  Custar, 
late  Mf^or-General  of  volunteers.  The 
records  of  the  provost-marshal's  ofllce 
tell  what  service  has  been  performed  by 
those  hardy  sons  of  the  West,  under  that 
dashing  officer.  The  Indiana  brigade 
was  made  up  of  the  First  New  York 
dragoons,  the  Fourth,  StJrth,  Ninth  New 
York,  and  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry.  Its  commander,  Colonel  Devin, 
had  been  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers,  a  few  days  before,  for  gal- 
lantry at  Front  Royal.  This  brigade 
bore  its  share  of  hard  fighting,  and  has 
an  honorable  record.  Among  the  ofl3- 
cers  brevetted  General,  for  distinguished 
services,  should  be  mentioned  Colonel 
Alfred  Gibbs,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Thorp,  of  the  First  New 
York  dragoons,  and  Colonel  Charles 
Fitzhugh  of  the  Sixth  New  York  cavalry. 
The  third  brigade  was  composed  chiefly 


of  United  States  cavalry — men  trained  to 
the  use  of  the  saber  fi^m  youth.  It  is  a 
notable  fkct  that  the  regular  regiments  of 
this  brigade  furnished  a  large  proportion 
of  the  general  officers  of  note  in  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies.  It  had 
at  the  time  under  notice,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, detachments  of  the  First  Rhode 
Island,  Second  Massachusetts,  and  Sixth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry ;  and  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Lowell  of  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts,  who  fell  a  month 
later  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek. 

During  the  long  hours  of  morning 
the  dismounted  troopers  reclined  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  their  horses,  gayly 
chatting  and  smoking,  or  cooking  coffee, 
giving  little  heed  to  the  ever-incre^ing 
roar  of  artillery  and  rattle  of  musketry, 
which,  though  it  could  not  intimidate, 
too  plainly  indicated  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  The  sun  had  reached 
the  meridian,  and  still  the  din  of  battle 
did  not  recede.  At  three  p.  ic,  the  sit- 
uation was  not  materially  improved. 
Though  our  infantry  fought  with  the  ut- 
most heroism,  every  inch  of  ground  was 
so  stubbornly  contested  by  the  enemy 
that  even  our  wounded  could  not  be  re- 
moved. A  Southern  Journal,  comment- 
ing on  the  battle  at  this  stage,  observed : 
**  Our  army  had,  up  to  this  thne,  success- 
fully resisted  the  onset  of  the  Federal 
infantry,  besides  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ment ;  and  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  successful,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
cavalry  —  the  flower  of  the  Yankee 
army." 

At  this  critical  moment,  Merritt  was 
ordered  to  charge  with  his  whole  division. 
"  To  horse !"  was  sounded,  and  the  Ope- 
quan  was  quickly  left  behind.  As  soon 
as  the  open  country  was  gained,  the 
command  was  rapidly  deployed  in  line 
of  battle.  Fortunately,  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  country  was  favomble  to 
cavalry  movements,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  ditches  and  dilapidated 
stone  walls,  which  could  easily  be  cleared 
at  a  leap,  there  were  no  longer  any  ob- 
structions. Steadily  the  line  moved  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Bunker  Hill, 
with  pace  rapidly  increased  fh)m  a  walk 
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to  a  trot,  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  -while 
the  fonnation  was  as  carefbUy  preserved 
as  though  the  men  were  passing  in  re- 
view. The  long  line  of  horsemen,  stretch- 
ing across  the  plain  from  north  to  south, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presented 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  which,  of  itself, 
contributed  wonderfully  to  inspiring  the 
individual  with  that  confidence  which 
numbers  always  beget  In  front  of  the 
line  rode  the  division  and  brigade  com- 
manders, whUe  battle-fiags  and  guidons 
were  gayly  floating  in  the  breeze,  and 
bugles  continually  sounding  the  '*  ad- 
vance.** 

Directly,  above  the  clatter  of  hooft, 
and  the  Jingling  of  scabbards,  rung  out 
the  Qeneral^s  command,  caught  up  and 
repeated  by  regimental  and  squadron 
conmianderB — "JD-r-a-w  MrberP*  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  the  electrifying  efi'ect 
which  this  command,  and  its  simulta- 
neous execution,  has  upon  the  mind  of  the 
individual.  Man  and  horse  are  suddenly 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, while  every  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation is  absorbed  and  lost  sight  of 
in  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  induced  by 
riding  at  a  pace  continually  accelerated, 
until  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  charge. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  Rosser, 
Lomax,  Imboden,  McGausIand  and 
Yaughan  were  hurriedly  forming  for  a 
counter-charge. 

As  they  made  their  appearance  midway 
on  the  field,  haughtily  fiaunting  their 
colors,  I  heard  an  officer  of  ours  remark 
to  his  men,  "  We  shall  soon  witness  the 
annihilation  of  the  rebel  cavalry  ;**  but, 
this  was  not  to  be ;  for,  after  the  first 
shock  of  battle,  they  disappeared  from 
our  sight  as  does  the  morning  mist  be- 
fore the  rising  sun,  nor  halted  until  night 
and  darkness  had  overtaken  them  many 
miles  from  Winchester. 

As  soon  as  the  advancing  column  came 
within  range.  Early  turned  upon  it  his 
available  artillery,  and  shot  and  shell 
were  rained  almost  continuously  from  re- 
douts on  Bunker  Hill,  emptying  many 
a  saddle  of  its  rider ;  but  all  the  efibrts 
of  the  Confederate  commander  to  check 
the  onset  or  break  up  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  cavalry  wore  powerleas.  His 


own  cavalry  had  Ingloriously  fied,  and 
his  artillery  also  was  compelled  to  limber 
up  and  hastily  decamp,  to  avoid  capture, 
though  not  without  the  loss  of  sevoid 
pieces,  which  were  pounced  upon  by  men 
of  the  regular  and  the  Michigan  brigades. 

Now,  the  entire  division  was  hurled 
with  irresistible  force  upon  the  left  flank 
of  the  enemy.  Then  ensued  a  scene 
which  language  can  but  feebly  portray, 
and  which  may  well  be  called  the  cami> 
val  of  death. 

Suddenly,  upon  the  vision  of  the  Con- 
federate infiintry,  flashed  four  thooaaiid 
sabers,  while  the  solid  ground  was  shaken 
by  the  tread  of  the  approaching  column. 
I  marvel  exceedingly  that  then  and  there 
no  effort  was  made  to  resist  the  chai^ 
by  forming  the  hollow  square,  with  its 
wall  of  bayonets;  nor  do  I  remember 
that  it  was  resorted  to  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, during  the  war,  although 
every  regiment  in  either  army  was  drill- 
ed in  the  evolution.  A  panic  seized  up- 
on the  opposing  host ;  they  left  off  har- 
assiug  our  tired  infantry,  and,  from  a 
combative  force,  were  quickly  converted 
into  a  crowd  of  demoralized  fugitives. 
The  living  mass  surged  backward,  like 
waves  driven  before  the  wind. 

To  a  foot-soldier  the  sight  of  hostile 
cavalry  is  always  sufficiently  appalling ; 
and,  unless  sheltered  by  breastworks,  or, 
if  the  artillery  fails  to  demoralize  the 
horses  and  destroy  the  formation,  he  does 
not  wait  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  but 
uniformly  seeks  safety  in  flight  On  the 
part  of  Merritt's  men,  there  wacj  a  feeling 
of  supreme  exultation ;  as,  rising  in  their 
stirrups,  they  rode  straight  at  the  doomed 
horde,  dealing  blows  lustily  about  the 
head  and  ears  of  the  devoted  wretches. 

Conspicuous  in  the  charging  body 
could  be  seen  a  tall  officer  (a  returned 
prisoner  of  war),  mounted  on  a  hand- 
some black  chaiger,  with  the  visor  of 
his  cap  reversed,  smarting  under  indi)^ 
nities  endured  while  in  captivity,  wield- 
ing his  saber  remorselessly — ^the  imper- 
sonation of  a  fiend.  U^der  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  the  veriest  coward 
was  surprised  into  the  performance  of 
prodigious  feata  of  valor.  The  gallant 
behavior  of  a  soldier  who  hitherto  had 
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served  In  the  humble  capacity  of  cook, 
attracted  obeervation.  BDCOnnteriDg  a 
Confederate  colonel,  pnnctiliooB  about 
Borrendering  to  a  private  soldier,  he 
fbUed  him  to  the  earth  by  a  well-directed 
Uow,  which  pierced  his  skoll.  A  color- 
aeigeant  shared  a  rimilar  fate  at  hia  hands. 
Scores  of  the  Confederates  threw  them- 
selyes  on  the  ground,  and  in  piteoos 
tones,  sned  for  their  liyea  Some  stood 
as  if  transfixed  with  terror,  stUl  grasping 
their  moskets;  while  others  skolked  behind 
a  fnendly  bash  or  stone  to  ayoid  being 
crushed.  Here  a  single  caraliyman 
might  be^Kcn  hnnying  to  the  rear  a 
sqaad  of  prisoners,  their  eyes  dilated 
with  terror,  their  lips  corered  with  foam 
£nom  utter  exhaustion;  there  a  trooper 
proudly  winning  a  Southern  battle-flag 
— a  trophy  of  his  own  prowess.  In 
their  anxiety  to  secure  prisoners,  many 
of  the  men  passed  by  these  trophies,  the 
capture  of  which  is  regarded  as  highly 
honorable.  In  this  manner,  the  different 
regiments  of  the  second  brigade  gathered 
up  more  by  ikr  than  their  own  number. 

A  long  score  of  wrong  and  injustice 
was  on  that  day  wiped  out  in  blood ;  for, 
when  the  sun  went  down,  not  every  sa* 
ber,  I  ween,  was  sent  home  to  its  scab- 
bard bloodless.  Only  a  few  men  were 
misring  ih>m  my  own  regiment  at  night, 
and  the  bodies  of  these  were  found  and 
buried  on  the  most  hotly-contested 
ground,  by  those  who  followed  after,  for 
that  purpose.  The  rout  of  the  enemy 
was  signal  and  complete.  As  the  whole 
Union  army  pushed  on  through  Winches- 
ter, in  hot  pursuit,  the  stripes  and  stars 
were  exposed  fit>m  many  a  window, 
while  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefb 
from  balconies  in  real  or  feigned  con- 
giatulation.  Darkness  alone  interrupted 
the  pursuit 

The  ground  over  which  the  battle 
raged  presented  a  sad  spectacle  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  Thousands  of  dead  and 
wounded  of  either  army  were  strewn 
about  promiscuously,  and  a  corps  of  sur- 
geons and  attendants  laboring  unremit- 
tingly tot  four  days  could  not  minister  to 
all  the  Buiferen  before  the  wounds  of 
some  had  become  the  habitation  of  loath- 
some worms.     It  ia  not  my  purpose,  in 


confining  this  article  to  the  first  division, 
to  detract  from  the  dearly-earned  laurels 
of  the  other  cavalry  divisions,  nor  to  ig- 
nore the  hard  fighting  of  our  infimtry, 
which  was  well  attested  by  a  long  list 
of  casualties. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  Early 
never  recovered  from  the  bitter  defeat 
sustained  at  Winchester.  His  army  was 
beaten  in  eveiy  subsequent  engagement, 
until  the  remnant  of  it  was  captured  by 
Sheridan's  cavaliy  at  Waynesboro',  the 
Southern  General  himself  barely  making 
his  escape  by  a  precipitate  and  solitary 
flight  through  one  of  the  gaps  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 


KNIFE-KATERS. 

EVERY  one  knows  that  the  itinerant 
jugglers  who  profess  to  swallow 
Imives,  never  perform  that  feat  in  reality, 
but  deceive  the  eyes  of  their  visitors  by 
dexterity  of  hand  and  skillful  choice  of 
position.  There  are,  however,  several 
authentic  cases  of  knife-swallowing  on 
record ;  and  the  deplorable  consequences 
that  have  uniformly  resulted,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  expose  the  chicaneiy  of  the 
Jugglers.  The  most  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind,  perhaps,  that  ever  occurred,  is 
that  of  John  Cummings,  who  swallowed 
at  various  times,  within  a  few  years,  up- 
ward of  thirty  claap-knives.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  respecting  Cummings* 
insane  feats  are  abridged  from  a  com- 
munication by  Dr.  Marcet  to  the  Edin- 
buigh  Philosophical  Journal 

In  the  month  of  June,  17tM^,  John 
Cummhigs,  an  American  sailor,  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  being  with 
his  ship  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  hav* 
ing  gone  on  shore  vrith  some  of  his  ship- 
mates, about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Havre  de  Qrace,  he  and  bis  party  direct- 
ed their  course  toward  a  tent  which  they 
saw  in  a  field,  with  a  crowd  of  people 
round  it  Being  told  that  a  play  waa 
acting  there,  they  entered,  and  found  in 
the  tent  a  mountebank,  who  was  enter- 
taining the  audience  by  pret&nding  to 
swallow  clasp-knives.  Having  returned 
on  board,  and  one  of  the  party  having 
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related  to  the  ship's  company  the  story 
of  the  kniyea,  Gammings,  after  drinking 
freely,  boasted  that  he  could  swallow 
knives  as  well  as  the  Frenchman.  He 
was  taken  at  hia  word,  and  challenged 
to  do  it  Thns  pressed,  and  thoagh  (as 
he  candidly  acknowledged  in  his  narra- 
tive) "not  particularly  anxious  to  take 
the  Job  in  hand,  ha  did  not  like  to  go 
Against  his  word,  and  haying  a  good  sap- 
ply  of  grog  inwardly,"  he  took  his  own 
pocket-knife,  and  on  trying  to  swallow 
it,  '*  it  slipped  down  his  throat  with  great 
ease,  and  by  the  assistance  of  some  drink, 
and  the  weight  of  the  knife,"  it  was  con- 
veyed into  his  stomach.  The  q>eclafeors, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  one 
experiment,  and  asked  the  operator 
**  whether  he  could  swallow  more ;"  his 
answer  was,  "  all  the  knives  on  board  the 
ship;"  upon  which,  three  knives  were 
immediately  produced,  which  were  swal- 
lowed as  before ;  *'  and  by  tills  bold  at- 
tempt of  a  drunken  man  **  (to  use  his 
own  expressions), "  the  company  was  well 
entertabied  for  that  night"  In  the 
course  of  the  two  ensuing  days  he  was 
relieved  of  three  of  the  four  knives ;  but 
the  fourth,  as  ikr  aa  he  was  aware,  re- 
mained in  his  stomach,  though  he  never 
felt  any  inconvenience  from  it.  After 
this  great  performance,  he  thought  no 
more  of  swallowing  knives  for  the  space 
of  six  years. 

In  the  month  ofHarch,  1805,  behig 
then  at  Beaton,  Massachusetts,  he  was 
one  day  tempted,  while  drinking  with  a 
party  of  sailors,  to  boaat  of  his  formw 
exploits,  addhig  that  he  was  the  same 
man  still,  and  ready  to  repeat  his  per- 
formance ;  upon  which  a  small  knife  was 
produced,  which  he  instantly  swallowed. 
In  the  oourse  of  that  eveniQg  he  swal- 
lowed five  mora  The  next  morning 
crowds  of  visitors  came  to  see  him ;  and 
in  the  course  of  that  day  he  was  induced 
to  swallow  eight  knives  more,  making  in 
all  fourteen. 

This  thne,  however,  he  paid  deariy  for 
his  troMc ;  for  he  was  seised  the  next 
morning  with  constant  vomiting,  and 
pain  at  his  stomach,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  carry  him  to  Oharlestown  hos- 
pital, where,  betwixt  that  period  and  the 


28th  of  the  following  month,  he  mm 
again  so  ibrtanate  as  to  be  relieved  of 
his  burden. 

The  next  day  he  sailed  for  France,  on 
board  a  brig,  with  which  he  parted  there, 
and  embarked  on  board  anotiier  vessel  to 
return  to  America.  But  during  her  pas- 
sage, the  vessel,  which  was  probably  car- 
rying on  some  illicit  traffic,  was  taken  by 
his  m^esty's  ship,  the  **Isls,"  of  fifty 
guns,  and  sent  to  8t  John's,  Newfound- 
land, where  she  was  condenmed,  while 
he  himsdf  was  pressed,  and  sent  to  'Bng' 
land  on  board  the  *'IsiB.**  One  day* 
while  at  Spithead,  where  th%  ship  lay 
some  time,  having  got  intoxicated,  and 
having,  as  usual,  renewed  the  topic  of 
his  former  follies,  he  was  once  more 
challenged  to  repeat  the  e4>erimeot,  and 
again  complied,  "  disdaining,"  as  he  after- 
ward said,  **  to  be  worse  tlian  his  word." 
This  took  place  on  the  4th  December, 
1805,  and  in  the  course  of  that  night  he 
swallowed  five  knives.  Kext  morning, 
the  ship's  company  liaving  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  see  him  repeat  the  perform- 
ance, he  complied  witfi  his  usual  readi- 
ness, and  **  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
people,  and  the  assistance  of  some  good 
grog,"  he  swallowed  that  day,  as  he  dis- 
tinctly recollects,  nine  clasp-knives,  some 
of  which  were  very  large ;  and  he  was 
afterward  assured,  by  the  spectators,  thai 
he  had  swallowed  four  more,  which, 
however,  he  declares  he  knew  nothing 
about,  being,  no  doubt,  at  this  period  of 
the  business,  too  much  intoxicated  to 
have  any  recoUecdon  of  what  waa  pass- 
ing. This,  however,  is  the  last  perform- 
ance we  have  to  record ;  it  made  a  total 
of  at  least  thirty-five  knives,  swallowed 
at  different  times,  and  we  shall  see  thai 
it  was  this  last  attempt  which  ultimately 
put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

On  the  following  day,  6th  December, 
ibeling  much  indisposed,  he  applied  to 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship.  Dr.  Lara,  who, 
by  a  strict  inquiry,  satisfied  himself  of  the  . 
truth  of  the  above  statement,  and,  as  the 
patient  himself  thankflilly  observes,  ad* 
ministered  some  medidnes,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  his  case,  but  no  relief  waa 
obtained.  At  laat,  about  three  montha 
afterward,  having  taken  a  «inantity  of 
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oil,  he  felt  the  knives  (as  he  expressed 
it)  **  droppmg  down  his  bowels ;"  after 
which,  though  he  does  not  mention  their 
being  actually  dischaiged,  he  became 
easier,  and  continued  so  till  the  4th  of 
Jane  following  (1806),  when  he  vomited 
one  side  of  the  handle  of  a  knife,  which 
was  recognized  by  one  of  the  crew  to 
whom  it  had  belonged.  In  the  month 
of  Norember  of  the  same  year,  he  passed 
seyend  fhigments  of  knives,  and  some 
more  in  February,  1807.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  dischaiged  fh>m  his 
ship  as  incurable;  immediately  after 
which  he  came  to  London,  where  he  be- 
came a  patient  of  Dr.  Babhi^rton,  in 
Guy's  Hospital.  He  was  discharged  after 
a  few  days,  his  story  appearing  altogether 
incredible,  but  was  reftdmitted  by  the 
same  physician,  in  the  month  of  August, 
his  health,  daring  that  period,  having 
evidentiy  become  much  worse.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferer  wrote  his  narrative,  which 
terminates  at  his  second  admission  into 
the  hospttaL  It  appears,  however,  by 
the  hospital  records,  that  on  the  28th  of 
October  he  was  dischaiged  in  an  im- 
proved state ;  and  did  not  appear  again 
at  the  hospital  till  September,  1808,  tiiat 
is,  at  an  Interval  of  nearly  a  year  since 
his  former  application.  He  now  became 
a  patient  of  Dr.  Curry,  under  whose  care 
he  remained,  gradually  and  miserably 
sinking  under  his  sufferings,  till  March, 
1800,  when  he  expired  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme emaciation. 

In  a  lat<Ar  number  of  the  same  scien- 
tific Journal  in  which  the  preceding 
account  appeared,  another  case  of  knife- 
swallowing  was  related  by  Dr.  Barnes,  a 
respectable  phyrician  of  Carlisle,  mider 
whose  eye  the  circumstances  occurred: 
William  Dempster,  a  Juggler,  twenty- 
'eight  years  of  age«  of  a  high  complexion 
and  sanguine  temperament,  came  to  Carl- 
isle in  November,  1828,  with  the  intention 
of  exhibiting  some  tricks  by  sleight  of 
hand ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  when  in  a  small  inn 
in  Botchergate,  with  a  number  of  people 
about  him,  whom  he  was  amusing  by 
pretending  to  swallow  a  table-knife,  while 
in  the  act  of  putting  the  knife  into  his 


throat,  he  thought  some  person  near  him 
was  about  to  touch  his  elbow,  which 
agitated  and  confiised  him  so  much  that 
the  knife  slipped  ttom  his  fingers  and 
passed  down  the  gullet  into  the  stomach. 
Immediately  after  the  accident  he  became 
dreadftally  alarmed,  was  in  great  mental 
agony,  and  apprehended  instantaneous 
.  death.  The  knife,  when  given  to  him, 
measured  nine  hiches  in  length,  and  had 
a  bone  handle,  which  went  first  down 
into  the  stomach ;  the  blade,  which  was 
not  very  sharp,  was  one  inch  in  breadth. 
Medical  assistance  was  soon  procured, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to  ex- 
tract the  knife;  first,  with  the  fingers 
alone,  then  with  a  pair  of  short-curved 
forceps,  and  afterward  by  a  pair  of  very 
long  forceps,  made  for  tiie  occasion,  but 
without  success.  The  knife,  indeed, 
could  not  be  reached  by  any  of  these 
means,  and  nothing  resembling  it  could 
be  felt  externally  on  the  r^on  of  the 
stomach.  His  mind  continued  much  de- 
pressed, though  he  had  very  little  pain  or 
uneasiness.  He  was  encouraged  by  the 
medical  attendants,  and  directed  to  be  re- 
moved as  quietly  as  possible  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  to  take  nothing  that  night  ex- 
cept a  little  cold  water.  He  had  some 
sleep,  and  next  morning  said  he  felt  oc- 
casionally pain  in  his  stomach ;  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  his 
arm,  and  some  medicine  given  to  him. 
He  afterward  complained  of  pain  in  the 
left  shoulder,  shooting  across  the  chest 
to  the  stomach,  and  the  blood-letting  was 
repeated.  A  hard  substance,  which  was 
believed  to  be  the  handle  of  the  knife, 
could  now  be  felt  very  distinctly,  by 
pressing  the  fingers  veiy  gently  on  the 
umbilicus ;  slight  pressure  gave  him  con- 
siderable pain,  although  bis  sufibring  was 
much  lesstnn  could  ha ve.been  expected ; 
his  health  became  gradually  impaired, 
and  his  strength  reduced.  He  was  able 
to  walk  about  a  little  in  the  day,  and 
could  sleep  in  the  night  on  his  ba<^, 
but  could  not  lie  on  either  side.  He  took 
some  diluted  sulphuric  add  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  which  was  discontinued,  as 
he  thought  it  increased  the  pain  in  his 
stomach.  His  bowels  were  kept  open ) 
the  evacuations  were  of  a  dark  ferruginous 
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color,  which  probably  arose  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  knife ;  the  pulse  was 
yeiy  little  affected,  being  generally  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  in  a  minate. 
His  diet  consisted  of  soup,  gmel  and  tea, 
taken  in  small  quantities.  When  the 
stomach  was  empty  of  food,  the  handle 
of  the  knife  could  be  distinctly  felt,  ex- 
tending from  above  downward,  by  plac- 
ing the  hand  very  lightly  on  the  abdo- 
men, a  little  above  the  umbilicus ;  but  a 
single  cup  of  tea,  or  a  little  food  of  any 
kind,  distended  the  stomach  so  much 
that  it  entirely  disappeared.  He  was 
frequently  squeamish  and  sick  at  his 
stomach,  and  sometimes  felt  a  severe 
twisting  pain  in  that  organ. 

The  case  bdng  a  remarkable  one,  and 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  the  patient  was 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  medical 
men.  All  the  professional  men  in  Carl- 
isle were  consulted  respecting  him ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  omitted  that  could 
benefit  this  unfortunate  man,  his  case 
was  stated  to  Shr  Astley  Cooper,  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  G^rge  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  few  othera  As  the  great  length  of 
the  knife  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
its  passing  the  pyloris,  or  making  the 
turns  of  the  hitestines,  and  it  seemed  im- 
probable that  the  patient  would  live  suf- 
ficiently long  for  it  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
stomach,  various  means  were  suggested 
to  extract  it;  for  although  Dempster 
had  survived  the  first  shock  of  swallow- 
ing the  knife,  and  there  was  no  risk  of 
speedy  destruction  of  life,  the  action  of 
the  gastric  Juice,  or  of  any  medicine  Uial^, 
could  be  given,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  80  slow,  particularly  upon  the  blade 
of  the  knife,  that  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  extract  it,  if  possible. 

Another  plan  of  treatment  is  that 
which  was  proposed  by  theAirgeons  of 
the  Carlisle  dispensary,  and  was  also  re- 
commended and  sanctioned  by  one  of 
the  first  surgeons  in  Europe ;  it  was,  that 
an  incision  should  be  made  into  the  pa- 
tient's stomach,  and  the  knife  extracted. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Carlisle  dispen- 
saiy  contains  the  following  observations 
concerning  Dempster :  **  The  surgeons  of 
the  dispensary  were  unanimously  agreed 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating  this  ex- 


traordinaiy  case :  they  were  of  opinion 
that  nothing  but  an  operation  could  save 
the  patient's  life,  but  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  it"  He  remain- 
ed in  Carlisle  until  the  28tii  of  Decem- 
ber, when  he  left  it  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  his  friends  at  Hammer- 
smith, in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  his  journey 
was  neither  recommended  nor  sanctioned 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  dispensary ; 
it  was  contnuy  to  their  advice;  they 
apprehended  dsingerous  and  &tal  conse- 
quences from  it,  and  anxiously  wished 
him  to  continue  in  Carlisle.  What  they 
apprehended  did  in  reality  happen.  This 
unfortunate  man  was  prevented  from  pur- 
suing his  Journey  further  than  Middle- 
wick,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  died  on  the 
16th  of  January;  inflammation  and 
gangrene  of  the  stomach  having  been 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  knife 
and  the  Jolting  of  the  conveyance  in  his 
Journey.  As  Dempster  died  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Carlisle,  no  au- 
thentic account  of  the  dissection  has 
been  published. 

A  case  very  similar  to  the  above  oc- 
curred in  Frusida  in  1986,  of  which  a 
very  interesting  account,  written  in  Latin, 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Becker,  of  Dantsic,  was 
published  at  Leyden  in  1686.  An  inci- 
sion was  made  into  the  stomach,  and  the 
knife  extracted.  Previous  to  the  opera- 
tion the  patient  was  to  make  use  of  a 
balsamic  oil,  called  Spanish  balsam,  which 
they  supposed  would  alleviate  the  pains 
of  the  stomadi,  and  fikcilitate  the  healings 
of  the  wound.  At  the  fourteenth  day 
after  the  operation,  the  wound  had  heal- 
ed|.  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  the 
beA  ,ef  health. 

Tikese  cases  may  be  warnings  to  Jug- 
glers how  unsafe  it  is  even  to  pretend  to 
have  such  power  as  that  of  swallowing 
knives,  since  poor  Dempster,  in  the 
midst  of  his  imposition,  was  made  the 
unwilling  verifier  of  his  own  professions. 
They  may  at  the  same  time  tend  to  sup- 
press the  unwholesome  and  unnatural 
craving  which  the  public  evince  for  spec- 
tacles of  this  nature,  by  showing  that 
there  must  either  be  in  every  instance 
deception,  or  else  that  the-  miserable 
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creataie  whose  performaDces  they  look 
upon  is  sacrificiiig  health,  and  eyen  life, 
to  pander  to  their  yidous  appetite.  There 
are  many  rights  presented  to  them  in 
the  same  way,  but  of  a  very  different 
character ;  some  of  them  being  not  only 
entertaining  but  instructiye.  To  these 
no  possible  objection  can  exist  All  of 
those,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  claim  is 
laid  to  the  performance  of  unnatural 
feats  like  knife-swallowing,  ought  either 
to  be  scouted  as  impostures  or  shunned 
as  abhorrent  to  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. 


UNDER  A  SHADOW ; 

OB, 
HOW  PARK  EYES  DIDNTT  WIN. 

MRS.  KOLE  OYL*B  party  had  pro- 
gressed onward  to  its  culminating 
point,  which  was  supper.  When  the 
splendor  of  this  was  somewhat  on  the 
wane,  a  curious  circumstance  occurred, 
causing  a  noyel  sensation  amid  the  bril- 
liant atoms  forming  the  luminous  ring 
about  the  main  center  of  attraction,  the 
tabla  It  was  whispered  about  that  Miss 
Marshall  had  taken  too  much  wine — 
that  she  was,  in  fact,  tiptjf.  If  any  one 
of  the  twenty  young  gentlemen  stand- 
ing about  with  champagne-glasses  in 
their  hands,  had  been  observed  in  a  state 
of  semi-intoxication,  it  would  haye  excit- 
ed little  attention.  People  in  Mrs.  Kole 
Oyrs  set  were  accustomed  to  excuse  the 
frailties  of  the  scarcer  sex ;  if  it  would 
only  fbmish  the  requisite  amount  of 
whisker  and  silk  waistcoat,  and  partners 
for  the  Laftcers,  a  little  softening  of  the 
brain  and  a  little  indiscretion  in  the  use 
of  stimulants  could  be  yeiy  graciously 
oyerlooked.  It  was  not  a  thing  entirely 
unknown  Ibr  the  cheeks  and  eyes,  if  not 
the  manners,  of  some  of  the  dashing  mar- 
ried belles,  to  betray  a  flush  which  the 
heat  of  the  roomiiB  would  not  account 
for — there  are  always  ill-regulated  me- 
teors and  comets  in  the  most  heayenly 
best-society — ^but.  It  was  something  new 
for  a  young  lady  to  be  guilty  of  actual  in- 
toxication at  a  party.  And  of  all  things, 
that  it  should  be  Miss  Marshall  1  that 
Fftirest,  coldest  wonder,** 


It' 


who  neyer  eyep  polkaed,  nor  wore  di- 
eoUeU  dresses ;  who  was  almost  as  much 
wondered  at  for  high  moral  courage,  and 
for  seaming  to  haye  some  purpose  besides 
pleasure,  as  she  was  admired  for  her 
beauty.  The  first  feeling,  as  the  whis- 
per went  round,«was  one  of  profound  as- 
tonishment; the  next,  with  those  who 
had  enyied  her,  was  that  of  mirth  and 
triumph.  Indeed,  those  who  were  the 
most  pained  by  the  sight  could  not  be 
insensible  to  its  ludicrousness.  Miss 
Marshall  had  left  off  the  heroic,  and  was 
playing  high  comedy.  All  those  in  her 
yicinity,  who  could  hear  what  she  said 
or  see  what  she  did,  were  conyulsed  with 
laughter.  It  was  as  good  as  if  Mrs. 
Kole  Oyl  had  added  theatricals  to  her 
entertainment  She  had  taken  a  hollow 
pyramid  of  macaroons,  decorated  with 
spun-sugar  which  streamed  abroad  like 
golden  hair,  fW)m  the  table,  placed  it 
jauntily  on  her  head,  and,  crowned  with 
Uiis  fooPsKiap,  and  with  a  wine-glass  for 
a  scepter,  mounted  a  chair,  where  she 

"  Played  each  flmtastto  tricks  before  high  heayen 
As  made  the  angels  weep.** 

Of  course,  nothing  *  naughty,'  which 
would  not  haye  been  tolerated.  She  al- 
wajrs  had  a  reputation  for  wit,  and  had 
sped,  jarely,  a  shaft  of  satire,  when  the 
foUy  or  un  which  drew  her  aim  was  too 
annoying  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unmo- 
lested. Now,  this  gift  of  satire  suddenly 
deyeloped  Into  a  quiyer-full  of  the  most 
stinging  arrows,  which  she  shot  at  this 
and  that  of  her  *  iHends '  with  the  most 
pitiless  skill.  People's  faults  and  pecu- 
liarities, which  their  acquaintances  had 
only  discussed  behind  theur  backs,  were 
the  subjects  of  her  ridicule.  She  eyen 
descended  to  mimicry,  so  perfect  and  so 
droll,  that,  while  the  ylctims  were  en- 
raged, all  the  rest  oi  the  throng  could  not 
help  being  vastly  amused.  Some  minds 
were  divided  between  a  wish  to  steal 
away,  lest  their  own  failings  should  be 
the  next  under  consideration,  and  a  wish 
to  remain  and  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of 
their  neighbors. 

Miss  Wilkes,  a  rich  old  maid,  whose 
utterance  was  slightly  affected  by  a  new 
set  of  artificial  teeth,  retired,  in  high 
dudgeon,  to  the  dressing-room.    Mr& 
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Squashington,  who  talked  bad  grammar, 
and  wore  red  velvet,  was  mortally  of- 
fended. Mr.  Diddler  went  to  take  a  sly 
look  in  a  mirror  to  see  if  he  really  had 
such  a  fascinating  smirk.  The  person- 
alities were  of  the  most  unforgivable 
character,  but  uttered  with  such  inimita- 
ble spirit,  as  if  in  the  very  recklessness 
of  fun,  and  with  such  girlish  archness, 
that  the  laughter  continued  unabated. 
One  might  have  persuaded  himself  that 
it  was  only  mirth  gone  mad — only  a  wild 
excess  of  youthful  levity — ^were  it  not 
for  an  occasional  thickness  of  utterance, 
or  incongruous  silliness,  with  now  and 
then  that  stupid  droop  of  the  eye  be- 
tokening intoxication. 

Tes,  Miss  Marshall  was  deeply  under 
the  influence  of  wine  1 

"  To  behave  in  such  a  manner,  and  in 
tntf  house  P  said  Mrs.  Kole  OyL  "  But 
then,  you  know,  Mr.  Thornton,  it  won't 
hurt  fiM." 

'*  Of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
who  was  leaning  against  the  casement 
of  a  window  and  gazing  fixedly  at  the 
remarkable  display  which  had  disturbed 
the  smooth  sweep  of  the  current  of  ^com- 
mon place.  His  reply  was  satis&ctoiy, 
and  his  hostess  did  not  observe  the  pallor 
of  his  face.  She  had  no  idea  that  the 
young  gentleman'  to  whom  she  had  ex- 
pressed herself,  was  engaged  to  the 
young  lady  who  was  thus  disgracing 
herself  and  friends.  Of  all  her  guests 
there  had  been  none  whom  the  hostess 
was  more  anxious  to  secure  than  Mr. 
Thornton ;  he  was  rather  unattainable, 
and  enough  distinguished  by  fortune 
and  family  to  make  his  presence  in  her 
parlors  something  of  a  triumph.  Li  her 
heart  Mrs.  Kole  Oyl  did  not  care  who 
was  tempted  into  excess  by  the  provi- 
sion of  her  table ;  that  part  of  her  enter- 
tainments she  made  it  a  feature  to  have 
seductive,  in  lieu  of  her  power  of  ex- 
celling in  any  other  loftier  sphere  ;  but, 
she  did  not  wish  to  have  Mr.  Thornton's 
good  taste  offended.  '' 

That  gentleman  remained  pale  and 
quiet,  gazing  at  the  strange  exhibition. 
He  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  his 
pride  had  been  the  first  means  in  fixing 
hi&JLffections  upon  Miss  Marshall.     She 


was  so  beautiful  and  yet  so  reserved, 
highly  accomplished  yet  averse  to  dis- 
play, so  dignified  for  so  young  a  girl, 
that  his  first  admiration  led  to  reverence, 
and  then  to  love.  A  young  lady  who 
never  allowed  men  to  put  their  arms 
around  her  waist  in  the  waltz,  and  who 
dared,  in  the  face  of  fiishion,  to  vail  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  her  shoulders  and 
arms — reticent  of  her  wit  and  charms, 
yet  peerlessly  graceful  and  self-possessed, 
— was  the  maiden  of  all  whom  it  would 
suit  him  to  woo  for  his  wife. 

He  had  wooed  her,  and  won  her 
promise,  not  a  fortnight  since.  The  head 
which  never  had  stooped  to  any  other 
shoulder,  had  stooped  to  his ;  the  hand 
which  had  never  lingered  in  any  other's 
had  lingered  in  his.  His  love  had  ex- 
ulted, gloried  in  the  thought  of  the 
goodness  and  eacredness  of  its  ob- 
ject 

Now  he  beheld  her,  degraded  past  for- 
getting, making  herself  conspicuous  in 
a  most  unwomanly  manner,  guilty  of  a 
frightful  weakness,  the  center  of  a  sur- 
prised and  laughing  assemblage.  He 
groaned,  like  a  person  trying  to  throw 
off  a  nightmara  Ko  one  heard  him, 
fortunately — ^the  attention  being  directed 
in  another  direction.  He  looked  about 
to  see  why  the  friends  of  Miss  Marshall 
did  not  take  her  away,  and  prevent  her 
condition  from  being  so  publicly  pro- 
claimed. Then  he  remembered  that  she 
had  told  him,  earlier  in  the  evening,  that 
her  mother  was  prevented,  by  a  severs 
headache,  from  acting  as  their  chaperone, 
but  that  her  cousin  Annie  and  herself 
had  come  together  in  the  carriage,  and 
the  coachman  was  to  call  for  them  at 
one  o'clock.  He  saw  Annie,  standing, 
like  himself,  a  little  apart  from  the 
crowded  circle,  gazing  at  her  cousin  with 
a^  sort  of  fascinated,  intensely  riveted 
stare,  as  if  too  much  astonished  to  move 
or  speak.  Her  eyes  never  left  their  fixed, 
singular  gaze  upon  the  face  of  the  girl, 
who  now  provoked  a  fresh  burst  of  mer- 
riment, by  taking  off  the  pyramid  of 
macaroons,  shaking  it,  and  setting  it 
back  saucily  on  her  head,  after  the  man- 
ner of  clowns  at  the  circus ;  then  draw- 
ing her  face  down  to  the  intensest  gravity, 
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asking  if  she  did  not  resemble  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. 

"My  God!  if  that  liad  been  my  «()«> /" 
He  canght  his  breath,  as  if  cold  water 
had  been  dashed  over  him. 

Then  and  there,  in  his  heart,  he  dis- 
owned any  further  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Marshall  That  beautiful  face 
would  have  tempted  some  men  to  for- 
give almost  any  &ult,  but  he  could  not 
foigive.  Making  his  way  to  Miss  Eirk- 
land,  he  spoke  rather  sternly : 

**  Why  do  you  not  get  your  cousin  out 
of  the  rooms,  Annie  ?  Persuade  her  to 
go  up-stairs,  if  possible.*' 

'*0h,  Mr.  Thornton,"  replied  she, 
taming  toward  him  that  dark,  peculiar 
&ce,  which  he  had  never  liked,  "  I  was  so 
overcome,  I  didn*t  know  what  to  say  or 
do.  What  toiU  her  mother  say  when 
she  hears  of  it  ?  She  never  liked  to  trust 
her  out  alone ;  but  to-night  she  was  bent 
upon  coming  (because  you  were  to  be 
here,  I  suppose),  and  this  is  the  conse- 
quence r'--%ith  an  air  of  great  distresa 

'*  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Helen 
is  in  the  habit — '' 

'*No;  oh,  nol  I  did  not  intend — ^I 
would  not,  for  the  world,  be  the  first  to 
awaken  your— oh,  dear !  what  am  I  say- 
ing ?  Tes,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  will  coax 
her  up  t#  the  dressing-room." 

At  that  moment  Miss  Marshall  put 
her  hand  to  her  forehead  with  a  bewil- 
dered air ;  the  spectators  thought  it  part 
of  the  performance,  but  she  stepped  down 
from  the  pedestal,  removed  her  crown 
of  sweets,  and  pressed  forward  to  her 
cousin's  side. 

"  Annie,  what  have  I  been  doing  f" 

"  Amusing  your  friends,  Helen ;  shall 
we  go  up-stairs  f ' 

She  answered  with  a  laugh  so  silly 
that  Thornton  turned  away  from  the 
vacant,  foolish  countenance,  with  disgust 
too  deep  for  words. 

Annie  took  her  by  the  arm  and  hur- 
ried her  up  to  the  dressing-room,  where 
she  sunk  into  a  stupid  slumber  upon  the 
bed,  from  which  she  was  with  difficulty 
aroused  when  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced. The  hostess  herself  came  up 
and  helped  her  on  with  cloak  and  hood, 
summoned  Mr.  Kole  Oyl  to  conduct  the 


ladies  to  their  carriage,  and  did  what  she 
could  to  conceal  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  young  lady.  But  gossip  had  seen 
enough,  and  too  much.  Miss  Marshall 
was  the  favorite  topic  the  rest  of  .that 
night,  and  for  the  next  *nine  daya.' 
The  name  which  had  been  spoken  only 
with  admiration  and  respect,  was  men- 
tioned in  that  blasting  whisper  which 
withers  whatever  femhiine  reputation  it 
breathes  upon.  Mr.  Thornton  was  ob- 
liged to  hear  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
wished.  Any  allu^on  to  the  sul]r|ect  in 
his  presence  made  him  writhe  with  hid- 
den pain,  until  he  ceased  to  go  out,  con- 
fining himself  to  his  business  or  his 
boarding-house. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  he  had  not 
yet  called  upon  Miss  Marshall  to  give 
her  a  formal  release  from  their  engage- 
ment He  could  not ;  he  was  tortured 
by  love  more  than  pridei  When  he 
tried  to  call  up  contempt  to  wrestle  with 
affection,  he  could  only  picture  her  as  on 
the  evening  of  their  betrothal,  giving 
herself  to  hun  regally,  with  infinite  love 
and  sweetness,  yet  with  the  reserve  of 
the  purest  maidenly  dignity.  From  that 
later  vision  of  the  vine-crowned  revel,  he 
turned  away  with  shudderings.  One 
morning  he  received  a  note,  directed  in 
the  hand  he  knew  so  well ;  it  was  a  brief 
request  from  his  affianced  that  he  would 
call  on  her  that  afternoon  at  four  o'clock. 
He  determmed  to  go,  and  make  this  the 
opportunity  for  severing  the  tie  between 
them. 

At  four  o'clock  he  was  ushered  into 
Mrs.  Marshall's  parlor.  Helen  was  alona 
She  arose  to  her  feet  when  she  heard 
him  enter,  and  came  toward  him.  Her 
&ce  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  showed  that 
she  had  been  weeping. 

"  You,  too,  Ernest,  believe  it  f 

The  sad  reproach  of  her  voice  made 
his  own  tremble.  At  that  moment,  as 
he  looked  at  her,  she  seemed  his  own 
Helen  again — ^the  incomparably  best  and 
most  noble  woman  he  ever  had  beheld. 
His  glance  fell  before  her  mournful, 
searching  gaze ;  he  felt  as  if  A«  were  the 
guilty  party  instead  of  she. 

"  If  you  refer  to  that  unhappy  even- 
ing at  Mrs.  Eole   Oyl's  party,  Helen, 
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how  can  I  doubt  the  eyidence  of  my 
senses?" 

''By  tmsthig  the  evidence  of  your 
sonl,  Bmest.  Ton  hare  said,  that  in 
soul  and  spirit  we  were  one.  Were  the 
words  idle  f  They  must  have  been — 
fiilse  and  idle— or  you  would  not  have 
turned  from  me  at  the  first  appearance 
of  a  fitult  Do  you  know,  for  all  this 
long,,  wretched  fortnight,  I  never  dreamed 
what  kept  you  from  me?  I  never 
guessed  the  story  which  mfffliends  were 
delighting  oyer.  I  saw  that  something 
was  wrong;  I  questioned  my  mother, 
Annie,  others ;  but  I  found  no  one  cruel 
and  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  until  Miss 
Wilkes  called  here  yesterday.  She  is 
never  averse  to  hurting  people's  feelings. 
Some  remaricB  she  dropi>ed  caused  me 
to  ask  her  to  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
What  actually  occurred  wrong  at  Mrs. 
Kole  Oyl's,  and  she  laughed  maliciously, 
and  inquired  if  I  really  did  not  know 
that  the  story  went  that  I  was  drunk 
there — ^that  I  made  a  terribly  silly  spec- 
tacle of  my8el£  Tell  me,  Ernest,  is  it 
so?" 

**  You  certainly  behaved  very  strange- 
ly, Helen — ^hi  a  manner  entirely  contrary 
to  your  usual  character." 

**  Yes,  she  told  me — that  I  stood  up 
on  a  chair  and  made  speeches — that  I 
ridiculed  every  one,  herself  among  the 
rest  WeU,  Ernest,  ymi,  too^  believed  me 
intoxicated  T  No  words  could  describe 
the  pathos  of  reproach  with  which  she 
uttered  the  last  sentence.  *'  I  tell  you, 
truly,  that  I  did  not  touch  wine,  nor  any 
beverage  except  a  cup  of  coffee,  on  that 
evening.  Ay  1  since  my  friends  are  so 
eadly  persuaded  of  my  evil  propensities, 
I  will  swear  it  on  this  book  of  God,  that 
I  touched  no  wine  that  night  1"  She 
reached  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it  on  the 
Bible  which  occupied  a  little  table  by  her 
side.  "  What  was  the  matter  with  me, 
or  what  did  occur,  I  do  not  remember. 
I  have  tried  hard  to  recall  it,  but  it  slips 
from  me,  before  I  can  seize  it.  I  must 
have  been  ill.  I  was  not  well  the  day 
of  the  party.  I  had  a  severe  headache, 
in  common  with  mother,  but  Annie  cured 
it  by  magnetism,  and  I  felt  bright  enough 
when  we  started.     She  tried   to  cure 


mother's,  but  she  has  not  the  same  power 
over  her  as  over  me,  which  truly  is  won- 
derftil." 

"  Did  you  take  any  medicine  ?" 

"  Not  a  drop  of  any  thing.  No,  Ernest, 
I  can  not  even  conceive  what  was  wrong 
with  me.  That  I  must  have  acted 
strangely  I  can  no  longer  doubt,  since 
you  all  assure  me  of  it  The  most  cruel 
thing  of  all  to  me  is  that  you,  too,  put 
that  construction  on  my  actions.  Ah, 
me  1  I  wish  I  knew  what  influence  I  was 
under  that  fktal  evening.  Ernest,  do 
you  think  there  can  be  any — any  ui- 
ianUy  developing  itself  in  me?  If  yoa 
think  so,  speak  it  out,  I  beseech  you  P* 

She  was  paler  than  ever,  and  the  tean 
were  streaming  down  her  eheek&  Hla 
heart  yearned  toward  her  as  she  stood 
there  before  him,  distressed  and  implor- 
ing. The  tears  rushed  into  his  own 
eyes. 

**  Because,  if  you  do,  I  would  like  to 
tell  mother.  It  would  be  best  Perhaps 
something  could  be  done  Mr  ma  Do 
you  remember,  Ernest,  it  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  Miss  Sinclair  became  in- 
sane ?  She  was  so  young,  so  amiabl^^ 
and  her  own  friends  did  not  suspect  it 
She  is  raviqg  in  the  asylum  now." 

Unable  longer  to  control  himself^  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  pressing  %er  ten- 
derly, again  and  again,  to  his  bosom, 
kissing  the  Mr  white  forehead  which 
should  drde  only  a  noble  brain. 

"  What  put  such  a  dreadftd  fiin<7  in 
your  head,  my  darling  ?  No,  no,  I  beg 
of  you,  do  not  mention  any  thing  so  ap- 
palling. Your  words  and  actions  were 
quite  too  consecutive  and  sensible ;  your 
madness  had  too  much  method  in  it 
No,  nol  your  burlesque  and  mimicry 
were  not  at  all  those  of  a  diseased  brain ; 
fiir  ih>m  it  1  They  were  characterized 
rather  by  a  sharpness  quite  acute,  but 
not  precisely  of  your  natural  order.  I 
do  not  believe,  oome  to  reflect  upon  it, 
that  even  were  your  wit  exalted  and  ex- 
cited by  wine,  it  would  be  of  that  style. 
I  think  Tread  the  impreea  of  another  mind 
— a  mind  we  are  both  of  us  well  ac- 
quainted with.  Sit  down,  Helen,  you 
are  pale  and  worn ; — ^here,  by  me,  on  the 
sofik     You  will  sit  by  me,  will  you  not, 
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if  I  have  been  cniel  to  yoa  for  the  Ifiat 
two  weeks  f 

The  light  of  happineas  which  had  been 
quenched  in  her  eyes,  was  relit  She 
sat  by  him,  quiet  and  contented,  while 
he,  holding  her  hand  tight  as  if  to  keep 
her  with  liim,  relapsed  into  a  brown 
stady.  He  had  chanced  upon  a  train 
of  suspicion  which  he  was  following  up 
careftilly  in  thooght  While  they  sat 
thus  in  silence,  Cousin  Annie  came,  un- 
awares, into  the  room.  She  started 
upon  perceiying  Mr.  Thornton;  their 
eyes  met ;  he  held  her  glance  with  his 
own  for  a  full  moment ;  then  her  black 
lashes  drooi>ed,  and  a  slow  blush,  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  keep  down,  crept 
up  into  her  thin,  dark  fiioe.  She 
laughed,  however,  saying,  with  a  slight 
sneer : 

''I  did  not  know  you  lovers  were 
here,  or  I  would  not  have  intruded." 

^  You  know,  Annie,  that  you  never 
intrude,  even  upon  us  'lovers,*'*  said 
Helen,  affectionately ;  but  the  young  lady 
refused  to  be  seated,  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  humming  a  gay  air. 

'*  I  am  sorry  Annie  has  such  a  dispo- 
sition,'* remarked  Helen,  after  she  was 
gone.  *'  She  is  too  sensitive.  We  try> 
all  we  can  to  make  her  feel  at  home.  I 
love  her  as  a  sister,  and  wish  her  to  feel 
as  if  she  really  were  such,  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges.  But,  she  persists 
in  calling  herself  dependent,  and  in  mak- 
ing herself  unhappy  about  it.  I  wish 
she  were  not  so  sensitive." 

'*You  are  mistaken  about  its  being 
sensitiveness,  Helen — at  least,  of  a  noble 
kind.  It  is  envy.  She  has  a  rankling, 
Jealous  disposition." 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  how  eon  you  speak  so  ? 
I  know  she  is  not  very  affectionate — at 
least,  she  does  not  love  me  as  I  do  her; 
but  you  must  remember  how  much 
she  has  had  to  make  her  bitter  and  sus- 
picious. It  must  be  hard  to  be  poor,  as 
she  was,  before  mother  adopted  her — ^" 

"*  And  homely.  Kshewereasbeautifhl 
as  you,  my  Helen,  she  would  be  less  bit- 
ter, I  assure  you ;  I  read  her  plainly." 

*'  She  has  i^ways  said  that  you  did  not 
like  her,  and  Pm  so  soiry  about  it  I 
would  wish  you  to  be  good  friends.     I 


think  she  admired  you  very  much ;  in- 
deed, Ernest,  if  you'll  never  breathe  it, 
ni  Just  whisper  that  I  believe  you  could 
have  gained  her  love  if  you  had  solicited 
it  Now  she  is  cold  to  you,  because  she 
fbars  you  do  not  like  her." 

**  I  have  always  treated  her  with  the 
most  courteous  friendliness,  for  your  sake, 
Helen.  She  is  a  girl  of  talent ;  I  admire 
her  talent  more  than  I  do  her  disposi- 
tion. But  I  must  go,  now.  •  Stay  to 
dinner  ?  Thank  you,  not  to-day ;  I  am 
coming  again  this  evening.  Be  bright 
and  cheerful,  my  darling,  and  I  will 
promise  to  blow  away  this  cloud  which 
has  darkened  you— blow  it  all  away  with 
a  breath.  K  yo^,  yoQr  mother,  and  An- 
nie, will  all  be  at  home  this  evening,  I 
would  Uke  to  call  with  a  friend." 

He  kissed  the  inquiring  look  from  her 
face,  and  went  away. 

That  evening  Mr&  Marshall  and  the 
two  young  ladies  awaited,  in  the  well- 
lighted  room,  back  of  the  long  parlor, 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  company. 
Helen  had  chosen  this  room,  as  being 
retbred  from  cluuice  callers,  as  she  in- 
ferred from  her  lover's  manner  that  some- 
thing connected  with  the  recent  unpl^»- 
ant  affahr  might  be  brought  on  the  car- 
pet What  it  could  be — ^what  revelation 
could  be  made,  or  explanation  given — 
what  'breath  could  blow  away'  the 
memory  of  her  remarkable  state  and  be- 
havior, she  puzzled  herself  in  coi^ectur- 
hig.  As  for  Annie,  thinking  that  Mr. 
Thornton's  friend  might  be  some  one  of 
the  other  sex  worth  pleasing,  she  had 
dressed  herself  careflilly,  smoothing  the 
heavy  braids  of  her  black  hair,  and 
relieving  the  sallowness  of  her  complex- 
ion with  warm  tints,  until  she  looked  al- 
most handsome. 

Those  keen  black  eyes  betrayed 
nothing  of  thebr  inward  disappointment, 
however,  when,  the  servant  admitted  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Mrs.  Kole  OyL  Mrs. 
Marshall  and  her  daughter  were  sur- 
prised ;  for,  although  they  attended  Mr& 
Kole  Oyl's  grand  parties,  and  she  theirs, 
yet  there  never  had  been  any  of  that  in- 
timacy which  warrants  a  social  evening 
visit  That  lady  laid  aside  her  hood  and 
cloak,  took  the. comfortable  chair  offered 
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her  before  the  glowing  grate,  and  the 
Girde  were  soon  in  animated  conversa- 
tion. Only  Annie  Eirkland  experienced 
an  unaccountable,  oneasj  sensation.  She 
was  more  audadoosly  gay  and  glittering 
than  usual,  seeming  in  the  highest  spir- 
ka,  flinging  all  kinds  of  sparkling  sallies 
at  Mr.  Tiiomton,  who  sat  opposite  her, 
and  who  gave  her  all,  and  more,  atten- 
tion than  she  coveted.  It  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  eyes  continually  upon 
her,  which  made  her  so  restless;  this 
restlessness  she  endeavored  to  conceal  by 
brilliancy. 

For  once,  the  subtle,  mastering  spirit 
had  met  its  msater.  Strive  as  die  might, 
she  could  not  keep  up  the  flow  of 
gayety ;  she  gradually  sunk  into  sUence, 
oppressed  and  anxious.  The  rest  of  the 
drcle  were  all  unoonsdoua  of  the  influ- 
ence at  work;  but  to  one  who  could 
have  read  the  inner  consciousness  of 
those  present,  it  would  have  seemed  like 
the  hawk  floating  high  and  silent  in  the 
heavens,  ready  to  swoop  down  upon  the 
serpent,  in  its  turn  bu^  charming  the 
innocent  dove. 

Mr.  Thornton,  always  a  good  tslker, 
touched  lightly  on  many  themes,  until  at 
length  the  company  found  themselves  in* 
terested  in  some  suggestions  he  made 
about  spiritualism — and  from  that  to 
mesmerism. 

**  By  the  way.  Miss  Marshall,  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  your  cousin  dispelled 
your  headache,  not  long  ago,  by  mesmer^ 
iamr 

"  Yes.  She  can  nearly  always  cure  it.** 
''Has  she  strong  mesmeric  powers  T* 
^  I  think  she  has.  What  do  you  think, 
Annie  f  You  obtahied  an  influence  over 
me  very  readily,  though  I  believe  mother 
has  proved  more  stubborn.  Your  suc^ 
oesB  with  her  has  been  only  partial." 

**Did  Miss  Anuie  ever  attempt  any 
thing  fhrther  with  you  than  to  dispel 
headache?  Did  she  ever  obtain  any 
power  over  your  wtBf" 

Helen  blushed  and  hesitated. 
"  Not  until  quite  recently.  She  wish- 
ed to  exx>eriment  upon  me,  and  I  allowed 
her  to  put  me  to  sleep  several  times. 
With  a  few  passes  she  could  put  me  to 
Bleep,  and  I  would  awak^en  at  the  time 


she  willed.  We  never  experimented 
much,  as  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  Kol 
long  since— I  think  it  was  the  day  before 
ycfUT  party,  Mra  Sole  Oyt-^ehe  stopped 
me  as  I  was  walkhaig  across  the  floor. 
She  was  behind  me,  at  the  other  ade  ci 
the  room.  I  oould  not  tell  what  waa 
hoMing  me»  until  she  latched  and  willed 
me  to  go  on.  I  did  not  like  any  one, 
even  Annie,  to  hold  such  power  over  me 
as  that,  so  I  begged  her  to  exercise  it  no 
more." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  solemnly, 
*'>Vm  wia  is  Qod's  great  gift — ^it  is  as  sin* 
ful  as  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  yield  up 
this  noblest  of  our  privileges.  Wlio 
would  be  the  slave— the  mental^  worse 
than  the  bodily  slave — of  another  ?  But 
you  told  me,  did  you  not.  Miss  Helen, 
that  your  cousin  cured  your  headache  the 
afternoon  of  our  friend's  party  f ' 

'*  Yes,  and  that  was  the  last  time.  I 
wished  to  go  so  much  that  I  b^ged  of 
her  to  charm  my  head  into  better  be- 
havior." 

"Well,  Miss  Kirkland,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  rising  to  his  feet  and  looking 
her  steadily  in  the  eyes,  "  I  know  not 
what  evil  purpose  you  had  in  bringing 
such  unpleasant  notoriety  upon  your 
Mend  and  cousin ;  but  this  I  know,  and 
now  assert  before  these  witnesses — that 
it  was  your  wUl,  controlling  that  of 
Helen's,  which  caused  her.  singular  con- 
duct at  Mrs.  Eole  OyFs.  I  watched  yoQ 
upon  that  occasion.  I  saw  the  steady, 
concentrated  look  you  kept  upon  her. 
It  would  have  been  natural  that  you 
should  have  been  distressed  and  nervous 
— that  you  would  have  gone  to  her  and 
taken  her  down  from  the  chair.  Instead 
of  that,  you  remained  motionless,  direU' 
ing  her  words  and  actions.  The  moment 
I  spoke  to  you — forced  you,  by  my  earn* 
estness,  to  attend  to  tne — ^the  spell  was 
broken;  your  victim  left  off  her  play, 
came  to  you  and  asked  you  what  she 
had  been  doing  1  You  partly  r^ained 
your  control  of  her,  causuig  her  foce  to 
resume  its  silly  expression;  and,  when 
you  got  her  to  the  dressing-room,  you 
plunged  her  into  a  mesmeric  sleep  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  allow  to  pass 
for  the  stupor  of  intoxication. 
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**  Mra.  Kole  Oyl,  haying  a  deep  inter- 
est in  this  young  lady,  who  has  promised 
soon  to  become  my  wife,  I  have  traced 
this  matter  np,  and  this  is  what  I  hare 
made  of  it  Tou  have  only  to  look  in 
the  &ce  of  Miss  Eirkland  to  be  assored 
of  her  gailt  Whatever  power  she  has 
oyer  others,  she  has  not  power  to  repress 
the  blush  of  shame.  Nature,  there,  is 
stronger  than  her  will.  Yon  will  not 
need  the  assurance  of  Miss  Marshall, 
when  yon  recall  her  manners  and  char- 
acter, that,  upon  that  unfortunate  eyen- 
ing,  she  did  not  touch  wine  at  alL  It 
was  not  until  yesterday  that  she  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  charges  being 
made  against  her.  Her  mother  did  not 
understand  them,  and  Miss  Annie  chose 
not  to  explain  them.  She  has  suffered 
much  through  the  mischief-loying — or 
shall  I  say  malicious  ? — experiments  of 
one  who  ought  to  haye  been  the  last  to 
cause  her  any  pain — and  I  need  not  ask, 
Mrs.  Kole  Oyl,  that  you  will  do  what 
comes  in  your  way  In  righting  this  wrong 
with  your  friends.  If  you  are  mercifhl 
enough  to  represent  it  merely  as  the  ftin- 
loying  freak  of  a  thoughtless  girl,  I  am 
willing  to  let  it  pass  for  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall must  inflict  her  own  punishment" 

Annie  Eirkland  burst  into  tears  of 
mortification  and  thwarted  revenge.  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Thornton  understood 
her  motives  better  than  any  other  per- 
son, as  he  was  not  only  unusually  quick 
in  his  reading  of  character,  but  had  per- 
ceived that  the  preference  she  had  once 
plainly  shown  for  him  had  changed  to 
dislike  upon  his  avowal  of  love  for  her 
cousin. 

'  Annie  retired  to  her  room,  without 
an  attempt  to  deny  the  charge ;  and  af- 
ter a  pleasant  hour  of  conversation,  Mr. 
Thornton  escorted  Mrs.  Eole  Oyl  home, 
satisfied  that  her  gratification  at  being 
the  first  to  publicly  announce  the  engage- 
ment, would  be  sufficient  inducement  for 
her  to  labor  to  restore  things  to  their 
usual  order. 

And  he  was  not  in  error.  Mrs.  Eole 
Oyl  was  only  too  eager  to  report  the  en- 
gagement, and,  after  a  few  days,  the 
pretty  Miss  Marshall's  shadow  passed 
away  forever. 

Vol.  I.— «). 
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I  AM  an  old  miner.  Not  one  ol  the 
now-a-day  Washoe  and  Nevada  stripe, 
but  an  old  forty-nine  California  miner.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  all  descriptions  of 
mining  transactions,  except  the  new- 
fangled one  of  mining  stock  in  compa- 
nies— ^^'feet,"  I  believe  they  call  it  Among 
my  varied  undertakings  was  one  opera- 
tion in  a  tunnel,  in  which  I  and  iky 
partners  engaged,  hi  the  summer  of 
1852. 

One  afternoon  in  that  year,  as  I  was 
carrying  up  a  bucket  of  water  from  the 
river  to  our  tent  at  the  top  of  the  bank, 
my  foot  caught  under  a  large  stone,  and 
my  perpendicular  was  at  once  changed 
to  a  horizontal  posture,  while  the  water 
from  the  overturned  bucket  spread  itself 
in  various  directions.  With  a  few  ex- 
pletives of  rather  forcible  character,  quite 
customary  and  common  in  that  region 
and  period,  I  raised  myself  to  my  feet 
again,  and,  picking  up  the  bucket,  was 
about  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  river, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
folded  paper,  which  had  been  placed  un- 
der the  stone  causing  my  fall.  When 
my  foot  tripped,  the  stone  was  overturned^ 
and  the  paper,  folded  in  letter-form,  lay 
exposed  to  view.  Bending  over,  I  pick- 
ed it  up,  and  proceeded  to  examine  it 
It  was  written  with  pencil,  in  characters 
veiy  irregular  and  stiffly  formed,  as  if 
made  by  a  person  with  a  wounded  hand. 
The  contents  were  as  follows : 

"  If  this  letter  should  foil  into  the  hands 
of  any  person,  I  wish  to  inform  them  that 
I  have  been  attacked  and  mortally  wound- 
ed by  ray  two  partners,  who  wished  to 
obtain  my  money.  Failing  to  discover  it, 
after  wounding  me,  they  have  fled,  leav- 
me  here  to  die.  Whoever  gets  this  letter 
will  find,  buried  in  a  ravine  at  the  foot  of 
a  *  blazed'  tree,  twenty-five  paces  due 
north  of  this,  a  ba£^  containing  ^yb  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  dust  That  it  may 
prove  more  fortunate  property  to  him 
than  it  has  to  me,  is  the  hope  of 

"Ahdkbw  iNDua" 

I  stood  for  some  minutes  after  reading 
the  letter  like  one  awakened  from  a 
dreanL  I  could  not  convince  myself 
that  the  letter  in  my  hand  was  a  genuine 
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document  and  read  it  over  and  over 
again.  *'aiuking  I  might  get  some  clue 
fW»T.  cUe  handwriting  to  the  real  author. 
Ii  might  be  a  trick  got  up  by  my  partners, 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  my  expense.  No ; 
the  place  where  It  was  found,  and  the 
purely  accidental  disooYeiy,  rendered 
such  a  stQmise  very  fanprobable.  I  sat 
down  on  a  log,  and  turned  the  matter 
oyer  and  oyer  in  my  mind  for  some  time. 
A  last  I  got  up,  and  pacing  off  the  re- 
quired distance  in  the  direction  mention- 
ed in  the  letter,  I  came  to  a  large  tree. 
Oarefhlly  examining  it,  I  discovered  a 
scar,  clearly  indicating  that  the  tree  had 
been  ^  blazed  "  at  some  remote  period. 
This  was  "  confirmation  strong  as  proofs 
of  Holy  Writ,*'  and  I  immediately  under- 
took to  discover  the  locality  of  the  ra- 
vine. Here  I  was  at  &ult  Nothing  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  To  all  appear- 
ances, a  stream  of  water  never  had  pass- 
ed in  the  neigbborhod  of  the  tree.  This 
was  not  encouraging;  and  I  sat  down  on 
the  ground  and  read  the  letter  again,  to 
see  if  I  had  not  mistaken  some  of  its 
directions.  No;  I  was  in  the  right 
place ;  but  where  was  the  ravine  ? 

A  tap  on  my  shoulder  aroused  me 
from  my  meditations,  and  on  looking  up, 
I  saw  my  two  partners,  who  loudly  be- 
rated me  for  havuig  neglected  the  prepa- 
radon  of  their  supper.  As  an  excuse,  I 
showed  them  the  letter,  and  detailed  the 
manner  of  my  finding  it.  To  my  surprise, 
they  were  as  much  excited  by  its  perusal  as 
I  bad  been,  and  we  all  looked  around  per- 
severingly  for  the  ravine,  but  without  ef- 
fect for  some  time.  At  last,  Jack  Nes- 
bitt,  who  had  been  a  miner  since  *48, 
said: 

*'I  think  there  hcu  been  a  ravine 
here,  but  it  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
rains." 

On  close  examination,  we  decided  that 
his  supposition  was  correct,  and  after 
some  consultation  we  determined  that 
we  would  commence  digging  the  next 
morning. 

Morning  came  and  we  repaired  to  the 
spot  with  pick  and  shovel.  Jack  pro- 
posed that  we  should  follow  the  course 
of  the  ravine,  which  appeared  to  run 
into  the  body  of  the  hill,  rather  than  to 


dig  down,  for,  as  he  said,  we  would  be 
more  likely  to  find  the  bag  in  the  bed  of 
the  ravine,  by  following  it  up,  than  by 
digging  down  In  any  one  place.  The 
result  was,  that  in  a  few  days  we  bad 
formed  quite  a  cave  In  the  side  of  the 
hUl. 

We  worl^ed  at  this  tunnel  for  four 
days  without  finding  the  bag.  On  the 
fourth  day.  Jack  proposed  that  he  and 
my  other  partner.  Bill  Jennings,  should 
carry  the  dirt  we  had  excavated  down  lo 
the  river,  and  wash  It,  leaving  me  to  dig 
in  the  tunnel.  In  that  way,  they  thought, 
we  might  at  least  **  make  grub,"  while 
searching  for  the  hidden  money.  I 
thought  the  idea  foolish,«but,  as  they  had 
entered  so  eagerly  into  my  views  regard- 
ing the  buried  bag  of  dust,  I  made  no 
objection  to  the  plan,  and  dug  away  with 
redoubled  energy.  In  fact,  I  had  thought 
so  much  about  the  object  of  our  search, 
that  I  had  become  utterly  regardless  of 
almost  eveiy  thing  else.  I  had  dreamt 
of  it  when  sleeping ;  mused  on  it  when 
waking,  and  it  had  obtidned  complete 
control  of  my  mind.  Day  after  day  we 
worked  —  I  digging,  my  companions 
washing ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  did  not 
become  discouraged.  They  said  nothing 
about  the  bag  of  gold  dust ;  and  I  asked 
them  nothing  about  the  result  of  their 
washing  the  excavated  dust 

We  had  worked  about  three  weeks, 
and  had  formed  a  tunnel  extending  about 
fifteen  feet  into  the  hill,  when,  one  aftei^ 
noon,  completely  tired  out,  I  sat  down  to 
rest  in  the  cave.  I  had  only  intended  to 
sit  a  little  while,  but  five  minutes  had 
not  elapsed  before  I  was  fiist  asleep.  I 
was  awakened  by  a  crash,  and  found  my 
feet  and  legs  completely  covered  by  a 
mass  of  dirt  and  stones.  The  front  part 
of  the  tunnel  had  fallen  in,  and  I  was  in 
a  manner  buried  alive.  About  ten  feet 
of  the  tunnel  remained  firm,  and,  from 
my  observation  of  its  structure  prior  u\ 
the  accident,  I  was  convinced  that  I  had 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  in 
that  quarter.  My  partners  had  carried 
dirt  enough  to  the  river  to  keep  them 
busy  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  so  I 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  assistance. 
The  question  that  first  presented  itself  to 
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my  mind  was,  how  long  can  life  be  sus- 
tained in  this  confined  state?  I  had 
read,  a  dozen  times,  statistics  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  air  consumed  hourly 
by  a  human  beini;*s  lungs,  but,  like  al- 
most eyerybody  else,  had  merely  won- 
dered at  the  time,  and  then  forgot  the 
figures.  How  much  I  would  have  giyen 
then  to  be  able  to  recall  them!  The 
next  thought  was,  how  can  I  proceed 
to  extricate  myself?  This  question  was 
difficult  of  solution.  If  I  went  to  work 
with  shovel  and  pick  to  clear  away  the 
dirt  that  had  fallen,  it  was  extremely 
likely  that  all  which  I  should  be  able  to 
remove  would  be  immediately  replaced 
by  that  whiq^  would  &11  from  above. 
This  was  pleasant  1  I  racked  my  brain 
to  devise  some  means  of  liberating  my- 
self^ but  without  eJOTect.  Leaning  against 
the  wall  in  utter  despondency,  I  was 
about  to  throw  myself  on  the  ground  and 
await  my  fate,  when  I  observed  that 
quite  a  current  of  water,  on  a  small 
scale,  was  making  its  way  down  the  side 
of  the  cave.  At  first  I  was  alarmed,  as 
I  thought  it  might  loosen  the  earth  above 
and  bring  another  mass  down  on  my 
bead.  The  next  moment,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  it  might  be  turned  to  my 
advantage.  Why  could  I  not  so  direct 
it  that  it  would  wash  away  sufficient 
earth  in  its  progress  to  the  outlet  of  the 
cave  to  admit  the  air,  and  perliaps  make 
an  opening  large  enough  to  allow  me  to 
crawl  out  through  it  ?  Even  if  I  only 
succeeded  in  making  an  air-hole,  it  would 
enable  me  to  exist  till  my  partners  could 
come  to  my  assistance.  Carefully  exam- 
ining the  course  of  the  water,  I  succeed- 
ed in  finding  the  spot  where  it  entered 
the  cave,  and  to  my  great  joy  ascertained 
that  I  could  easily  direct  it,  by  cutting 
a  channel  out  of  the  side  of  my  prison 
to  the  mass  of  earth  tbat  blocked  up  the 
entrance  to  the  tunneL  The  air  at  this 
time  was  quite  close  and  stiffing,  and  I 
became  aware  that  whatever  was  done 
must  be  done  quickly,  or  I  should  perish 
from  want  of  oxygen.  After  I  had  cut 
a  channel  for  the  water  to  flow  toward 
the  entrance,  I  enlai^d  the  opening  by 
which  the  stream  entered  the  cave,  And 
was  delighted  to  observe  that  it  flowed 


wit^  redoubled  force.  Taking  my  shovel, 
I  pushed  it  through  the  moistened  earth 
as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  then  awaited 
the  further  action  of  tlie  water.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  was  enabled  to  push  it 
still  further,  till  at  last  it  was  out  of  my 
reach.  Then,  placing  my  pick-handle 
against  it,  I  pushed  both  .aa  far  as  I 
could.  With  what  eagerness  did  I  watch 
to  see  the  first  opening  made  by  the  wa- 
ter I  At  first  it  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth,  but  I  was  soon  gratified  by 
observing  that  it  flowed  in  a  steady 
stream  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had 
pushed  the  pick  and  shoveL 

In  a  few  minutes  I  discovered  a  faint 
glimmering  in  the  distance,  which  might 
be  an  opening  or  the  effect  of  an  excited 
imagination,  I  scarcely  knew  which.  But 
the  doubt  soon  resolved  itself  into  cer- 
tainty, and  an  opening  some  five  inches 
in  diameter  speedily  disclosed  itself 
Larger  and  larger  the  opening  grew; 
lump  after  lump  of  earth  was  washed 
away  by  the  stream,  till  the  channel  be- 
came large  enough  for  me  to  place  my 
head  in  it  and  halloo  lustily  for  assistance. 
Just  as  I  was  drawing  my  head  back,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  buckskin  bag.  Hastily 
seizing  it,  I  found  that  it  was  the  one  we 
had  been  in  search  of,  and  which,  but 
for  the  accident,  I  would  never  have 
found.  Wishing  to  surprise  my  comrades, 
I  concealed  it,  and  redoubled  my  cries. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  came  running  up 
the  hill,  and  soon  liberated  me  from  my 
unpleasant  position. 

'*  Well,  Ned,"  said  Jack,  as  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  '*  Tm  glad  you're  safe, 
old  fellow — the  more  so,  as  Bill  and  I 
have  been  deceiving  you  a  little.  You 
know  we  have  been  trying  all  the  sum- 
mer to  get  you  to  go  into  a  tunneling 
operation,  and  you  have  only  laughed  at 
usr 

"  Yes,'*  said  I,  wondering  what  would 
come  next 

**  Well,  when  you  fbmid  that  letter, 
Bill  and  I  made  up  our  minds  tliat  we 
would  go  into  the  Job  with  you ;  not  in 
the  hope  of  finding  any  bag,  but  because 
we  knew  you  would  work  twice  as  hard 
with  such  an  inducement,  intending, 
meanwhile,  to  wash  the  excavated  dirt 
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This  we  have  done ;  and,  my  boy,  we 
have  never  made  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  any  day  since  we  commenced.'* 

**  Then  you  think  the  bag  a  humbug, 
do  you  V* 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  I  don't,  and  I  intend  to  go  on 
looking  for  it" 

^  Now,  what's  the  use  of  being  fool- 
ish," quoth  BUI  Jennings.  "  We've  got 
as  much  dirt  as  we  can  wash  for  some 
time,  and  it  pays.  I  can't  see  the  use  of 
continuing  such  a  wild-goose  chase  as  the 
hunt  for  that  bag." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  I,  *<  I  intend 
to  follow  it  up." 

Bill  and  Jack  conferred  together  a 
while,  and  then  the  former  said : 

'*  Well,  Ned,  we  might  as  well  tell  you 
first  u  last  I  wrote  that  letter  in  order 
to  get  you  to  go  into  tunneling." 

*'  And  the '  blazed  *  tree,"  said  I,  **  how 
about  that?  The  'blaze'  is  certidnly 
two  years  old." 

Jack  hesitated.  **  Why,  you  see,"  said 
he,  "  we  found  that  tree,  and  wrote  the 
letter  to  suit  it" 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  of  this  f 
asked  I,  showing  him  the  bag  I  had 
found  in  the  cave. 

Jack  was  nonplussed.  On  oi>ening 
the  bag,  we  fbund  about  three  thousand 
dollars.  Jack  never  would  own  up,  but 
always  insisted  that  the  variance  be- 
tween the  statement  in  the  letter  and  the 
amount  in  the  bag  was  proof  enough 
that  the  letter  and  it  liad  no  connection 
with  each  other.  I  don't  think  so,  how- 
eyer,  and  I  believe  that  Jack's  assertion 
•.  '^  «f  having  written  the  letter  was  untrue. 
V -i»  *  We  never  could  ascertain  any  thing 
about  Mr.  Indus,  so  we  divided  the  money 
among  us. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

THE  greater  the  complexity  of  a  piece 
of  machinery,  and  the  more  labor  it 
Is  called  upon  to  perform,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  its  wear  and  tear.  This  applies 
to  human  life  as  well  as  to  mechanism. 
The  derangement  of  its  component  parts 
— its  springs  and  wheels,  will  also  be 


in  the  ratio  of  their  complication.  Thus 
do,  we  find  that  the  brute  creation  are 
less  subject  to  those  affections  that  abridge 
their  days  than  mankind.  Their  life  is 
natural,  except  when  under  the  sway  of 
domestication:  ours  is  artificial;  and 
high  civilization  tends  to  render  it  still 
more  unnatural  than  it  would  most  prob- 
ably have  been  in  a  simple  and  patri- 
archal existence.  Endowed  with  more 
acuteness  of  sensibility  than  animals,  we 
are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  pleasure  and  of  pain ;  and  our 
voluptuous  enjoyments  are  perhaps  more 
prejudicial  than  our  sufferings.  Had  not 
the  Creator  wisely  granted  us  the  fiumlty 
of  reasoning,  we  should  ftave  been  the 
most  wretched  of  all  organized  beings. 

The  tenure  of  life  depends  upon  the 
sum  of  vitality  originally  deposited,  and 
the  extent  of  our  drafts  upon  this  capital, 
which  we  too  itequently  exhaust  by  un- 
timely expenses.  Experience  has  proved 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  man 
can  live  six  or  seven  times  longer  than 
the  years  required  to  attain  puberty.  This 
epoch  is  placed  at  our  fourteenth  year. 
This  calculation  would  therefore  yield 
from  eighty-four  to  ninety-eight  years  of 
age.  Our  own^impmdences,  and  the  dis- 
orders resulting  from  them,  are  more  hos- 
tile in  abridging  this  period  than  nature, 
all-wise  and  all-botmtiflil.  Indeed,  when 
we  reflect  on  all  the  excesses  to  which  we 
expose  our  fttdl  and  complicated  being, 
as  if  we  were  resolved  to  try  by  every 
possible  exi)eriment  how  far  it  possesses 
the  power  of  resisting  destructive  agents, 
we  can  only  marvel  in  beliolding  so  many 
instances  of  longevity.  Li  this  wastefVil 
existence  how  many  valuable  hours  do  we 
not  lose  ?  how  many  real  enjoyments  have 
we  not  deprived  ourselves  of?  When 
compared  to  the  immensity  of  time,  Itfo 
is  but  an  idle  span.  Let  us  deduct  even 
from  old  age  the  years  of  in&ncy,  the 
years  of  caducity,  and  the  years  of  sleep, 
— alas  1  what  remainetb  of  our  many  and 
our  energetic  days?  Maupertuis  calcu- 
lated that  in  an  ordinary  life  man  could 
scarcely  ex^oj  more  than  three  years  of 
happiness,  mixed  up  with  sixty  or  eighty 
years  of  misery  or  innpidity ;  and  y^ 
how  miserable  are  we  at  the  thought 
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of  qoitting  this  short-leased  tenement, 
though  every  wretchedness  renders  our 
abode  a  constant  scene  of  uneasiness  1  It 
Jias  been  computed  that  out  of  about 
^nine  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
that  are  scattered  oyer  the  globe,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  we  could  not 
find  nine  thousand  indiyiduals  blessed 
with  happiness,  even  taking  happiness 
in  its  most  limited  sense— content.  Were 
it  not  for  the  terrors  of  futurity,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  our  existence 
would  lose  much  of  its  value.  Socrates 
termed  philosophy  *'  the  preparation  for 
death ;"  the  same  may  be  siud  of  our 
existence. 

Happily  for  man,  life  is  a  dream,  all 
is  illusion ;  sufferings  alone  are  positive ; 
Pandora*s  box  is  its  best  illustration. 
Could  we  have'^lept  away  our  existence 
in  constant  visions,  we  should  have  lived 
as  long  as  in  a  waking  state.  When  we 
contemplate  the  flocks  of  human  beings 
scattered  like  cattle  on  the  fece  of  the 
universe,  with  scarcely  more  intellect  than 
the  beasts  of  the  same  field,  we  might 
ask  for  what  were  they  created  ?  doomed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  sickness  or  of  war, 
victims  of  their  own  follies  or  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  others  I  As  for  as  re- 
gards this  life,  it  is  worse  than  idle  to 
seek  a  solution  of  the  problem.  In  these 
inquiries  we  too  often  seek  to  guess  that 
which  we  can  never  know,  and  to  know 
that  which  we  can  never  guess  I  We  all 
complain  an4  murmur  like  the  woodman 
in  the  foble,  yet  are  loth  to  accept  the 
relief  we  lou(Uy  call  for. 

The  longevity  of  the  first  races,  and  the 
patriarchs,  are  records  foreign  to  the  ui- 
vestigations  of  natural  history ;  we  must 
seek  for  more  recent  examples.  Haller 
had  collected  the  cases  of  many  centena- 
rians, amounting  to  sixty-two,  who  had 
reached  from  100  to120;  twenty-nine  from 
120  to  180 ;  and  fifteen  from  130  to  140. 
I  Few  instances  are  authenticated  beyond 
this  period:  yet  we  find  one  Eccleston, 
who  lived  143  years;  John  £fi3ngham, 
who  attained  his  144th ;  a  Norwegian, 
who  counted  a  century  and  a  half; 
and  our  Thomas  Parr  would  most  prob- 
ably have  passed  his  153d  year  but 
Ux  an  excess.     Henry  Jenkins  lived  to  | 


160 ;  and  we  have  on  record  the  case  of 
a  negress,  aged  175.  The  Hungarian 
fomily  of  John  Rovin  were  remarkable 
for  their  longevity:  the  father  lived  to 
172,  the  wife  to  164;  they  had  been 
married  142  years,  and  their  youngest 
chUd  was  115 ;  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  habit  and  filial  afl^tion,  that  this  chM 
was  treated  with  all  the  severity  of  pater- 
nal rigidity,  and  did  not  dare  to  act  with- 
out his  pa/pc^B  and  mammals  permission. 

By  the  calculations  of  Sussmilch,  out 
of  one  thousand  individuals,  only  one  at- 
tained 97 ;  and  not  more  than  one  lived 
to  the  age  of  100,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand.  In  the  census 
of  Italy,  taken  under  Vespasian,  there 
were  found  fifty-four  of  100,  fifty-seven 
of  110,  two  of  125,  four  of  180»  and  three 
of  140.  In  China,  under  Eien  Long,  in 
1784,  there  were  only  four  Individuals 
who  had  attained  their  100th  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Larrey,  there  were  at  Cairo 
thirty-five  persons  who  had  exceeded 
their  century.  In  Russia,  in  1814,  out 
of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  deaths,  were 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  from  100  to  182.  in  a  register  of 
deaths  in  Paris,  taken  in  1817,  there  were 
found  in  twenty-one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  nine  fh)m  95  to 
100,  and  the  general  proportion  of  cen- 
tenarians in  that  city  is  one  to  three 
thousand. 

What  are  the  drcumstances  most  fa- 
vorable to  longevity?  This  question 
is  not  easily  answered ;  for  we  find  in 
instances  of  advanced  age  that  some  in- 
dividuals have  led  a  most  regular  and. 
abstemious  life,  while  others  have  in- 
dulged in  various  excesses.  These  ob- 
servations, however,  are  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  form  a  conclusive  opinion,  as 
the  constitutional  vigor  and  peculiar  id- 
iosyncrasies of  individuals  differ  widely. 
It  is  probable  that  a  regular  mode  of 
living  is  the  most  likely  to  prolong  our 
years,  whatever  may  be  that  regularity 
in  a  comparative  point  of  view.  A  sober 
man,  who  commits  occasional  excesses,  is 
more  likely  to  suffer  than  another  man  who 
gets  drunk  every  night,  provided  that 
these  excesses  do  not  differ  hi  regard  to 
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the  quantity  or  quality  of  Btiraulns.  In 
these  melancholy  instances  the  excite- 
ment  is  constant,  and  the  indirect  debility 
which  it  may  produce  has  scarcely  time 
to  break  down  the  system  ere  it  is  again 
wound  up  to  its  usual  pitch,  to  use  the 
vulvar  expression,  "by  a  hair  of  the 
same  hound.*'  The  principal  attribute 
uf  life  that  renovates  for  awhile  its  moral 
and  its  physical  exhaustion  is  excUabtUty^ 
and  a  constant  exeUemerU  is  therefore  In- 
dispensable, to  serve  as  fael  to  the  con- 
suming fire.  This  was  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  basis  on  which  Brown  founded 
his  doctrine.  He  traced  a  scale  of  life 
like  that  of  a  thermometer — ^health  In  the 
center,  death  at  each  extremity:  one 
scale  ascending  from  health  was  grad- 
uated according  to  stimulating  agency, 
the  other  to  debilitating  causes ;  and  there- 
fore the  system  was  to  be  stimulated 
or  lowered  according  to  this  gradation. 
It  wou^  be  foreign  to  the  question  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  this  theory, 
although  we  must  admit  its  ingenuity 
and  to  a  certain  extent  its  correctness. 
The  chief  practical  objection  to  it  was 
the  diversity  of  constitutions  and  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  the  different  action  of  stimu- 
lating or  depressing  agents  in  health  and 
in  disease ;  the  effects  of  alimentary  and 
medicinal  substances  being  totally  dif- 
ferent in  these  several  conditions. 

According  to  habit,  a  certain  sum  of 
stimulus  is  requisite  to  keep  up  the  ne- 
cessary excitement ;  and  this  sum  can  not 
be  immediately  and  suddenly  withdrawn 
in  weak  subjects  without  some  risk ;  in 
health,  perhaps,  the  experiment  may  be 
safely  made  at  all  times,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  although  it  might  be  wiser 
to  operate  the  change  by  degrees;  and 
it  must  moreover  be  recollected,  that  a 
habitual  drunkard  is  in  a  morbid  condi- 
tion, and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Six  causes  chiefly  exert  their  influence 
upon  life : 

1.  Climate  and  soil. 

2.  Difference  of  races. 

8.  Complexion  and  stature. 

4.  Period  of  development  during  ges- 
tation, and  of  subsequent  growth. 

5.  Mode  of  living. 

6.  Moral  emotions,  occupations. 


Climates  that  are  moderately  cold  are 
more  favorable  to  long  life.  This  ob- 
servation equally  applies  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  trees  that  have  scarcely 
attained  their  fbll  growth  in  northern 
regions  are  drooping  in  the  south.  There 
also  we  find  beasts  and  birds  resisting 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  the 
thickness  of  their  coats  and  plumage, 
or  a  layer  of  grease ;  while  many  animals 
burrow  in  the  earth  to  seek  a  state  of 
torpor  and  insensibility,  until  restored  to 
active  life  by  a  more  genial  temperature. 
Dryness  of  soil  is  another  source  of 
health  and  life;  and  the  hardy  moun- 
taineer's existence  is  seldom  abridged  by 
the  diseases  that  visit  the  inhabitants  of 
damp  and  swampy  regions.  Sterile  plains 
are  more  salubrious  than  regions  covered 
with  a  rank  and  exuberant  vegetation, 
or  highly  cultivated  grounds,  from  many 
obvious  reasons.  The  humid  earth  is 
not  turned  up,  and  decayed  vegetable 
substances  are  not  acted  upon  in  a  dele- 
terious manner  by  the  solar  heat  When 
we  con^der  the  various  causes  of  disease 
that  must  abound  in  crowded  and  corrupt 
cities,  we  might  ima^ne  that  mortality 
would  be  much  greater  than  in  the 
countiy ;  yet  observation  has  not  proved 
this  difference  to  be  as  material  as  one 
might  expect ;  at  least  as  regards  disease, 
the  sad  effects  of  poverty  and  starvation 
not  being  taken  into  account  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  apparent 
anomaly.  In  cities  a  more  regular  state 
of  excitement  prevails,  and  man's  on- 
stant  occupations  scarcely  give  him  time 
to  attend  to  slight  ailments,  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  be  aggra- 
vated. Moreover,  intermittent  fevers  and 
visceral  affections  are  more  frequent  in 
the  country;  and  farmers  are  exposed 
to  more  constant  damp  and  severer  revo- 
lutions in  the  atmospheric  constitution 
than  citizens.  The  mortality  among 
men  is  greater  in  cities  than  in  women ; 
the  latter  do  not  ei\]oy  so  long  a  life  in 
the  country.  March  and  April  have 
been  found  the  most  fatal  months.  They 
are  periods  of  atmospheric  transition 
from  cold  to  a  higher  temperature,  and 
must  therefore  prove  tiying  to  the  weak 
and  the  aged.     The  end  of  autumn  b 
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also  deemed  a  aicklj  period;  and  the 
equinoxes  have  ever  been  considered  crit- 
ical, the  solstices  mach  less  injorioos. 

In  regard  to  the  rariety  of  races,  it  has 
been  obserred  that  those  people  who 
soonest  attain  pubescence  are  tbe  short- 
est-lired.  Precocious  excitement  must 
bring  on  premature  old  age.  Negroes 
seldom  attain  an  advanced  period  of  life ; 
and  the  progress  of  years  is  more  rapidly 
descried  in  their  features  and  their  form 
than  in  Europeans  who  have  migrated  to 
their  clime.  The  negroes  of  Congo, 
Mozambique,  and  Zanguebar,  seldom 
reach  their  fiftieth  year.  In  northern 
latitudes  longevity  is  more  frequent : 
this  is  observed  in  Sweden,  Russia,  Po- 
land, Norway.  Some  writers  have  looked 
upon  the  established  religion  of  a  coun- 
try as  influencing  the  duration  of  life ; 
and  Toaldo  asserted  that  Christians 
are  shorter-lived  than  Jews.  To  this 
observation  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Jews  are  in  general  a  very  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  active  race,  circumstances 
that  must  materially  tend  to  prolong 
their  dajrs.  Moreover,  by  their  legisla- 
tion they  are  very  carefhl  in  the  choice  of 
the  meat  they  consume.  In  Catholic 
countries  fasting  may  be  taken  into  cal- 
culation, not  from  the  effects  of  abste- 
miousness, which  would  be  more  &vor- 
able  to  health  than  injurious,  but  the 
sudden  return  to  feasting  and  gormandiz- 
ing, by  way  of  revenge,  when  the  fast  Is 
over.  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Easter  Sun- 
day are  noted  in  red  letters  in  the  gas- 
tronomic almanac ;  and  the  suppers  that 
follow  the  midnight  masses  of  Christmas 
generally  require  the  apothecary's  aid 
on  the  following  morning.* 

In  regard  to  conformation,  very  tall 
and  spare  subjects  are  seldom  long  lived ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
stimted  and  diminutive.  A  well-set  body, 
with  a  broad  and  deep  chest,  a  neck 
not  over-long,  with  well-formed  and  firm 
muscles,  generally  hold  forth  a  fiiir  pros- 
pect of  old  age. 

Dr  Caspar's  views  of  longevity  are  not 

*  The  adyocates  of  foetlng  ha^e  calculated 
that  In  one  hnadred  and  fifty-two  hennits  who 
had  IWed  eleven  thouannd  five  hnndred  and 
etghtj-nlne  yean,  the  average  age  was  Be^enty- 
thrae  yean  and  three  months. 


only  highly  interesting,  but,  if  correct, 
may  lead  to  many  important  conclusions. 
He  maintains  that :  • 

1.  The  female  sex  enjoys,  at  every 
period  or  epoch  of  life,  a  greater  longev- 
ity than  the  male  sex. 

2.  The  so  called  dimacteric  perioiis  of 
life  do  not  seem  to  have  any.influenoe  on 
the  longevity  of  either  sex. 

8.  The  medium  duration  of  life  has,  in 
recent  times,  increased  very  greatly  in 
most  cities  of  Europe. 

4  In  reference  to  the  influence  of 
professional  occupations  on  life,  it  seems 
that  clergymen  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
longest,  and  medical  men  are  the  shortest 
livera  Military  men  are  nearly  between 
the  two  extremes,  but  yet,  proportionally, 
they  more  frequently  than  others  reach 
very  advanced  years. 

5.  The  mortality  Is  very  generally 
greater  in  manufiMturing  than  in  agri- 
cultural districts. 

6.  Marriage  Is  decidedly  favoiable  to 
longevity. 

7.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  is 
always  greater  than  among  tbe  wealthier 

8.  The  mortality  in  a  population  ap- 
pears to  be  always  proportionate  to  its 
fecundity — as  the  number  of  births  in- 
creases, so  does  the  number  of  deaths  at 
the  same  time. 

Quetelet  has  very  Justly  observed  that 
the  laws  which  preside  over  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  and  modiQr  all  his  actions, 
are  in  general  the  result  of  his  organiza- 
tion, of  his  years,  his  state  of  uidepend- 
ence,  the  surrounding  institutions,  local 
influence,  and  an  inflnity  of  other  causes, 
difficult  to  ascertain,  and  many  of  which, 
most  probably,  never  can  be  known.  Still 
if  we  admit  the  fact,  our  well-being,  in  a 
great  measure,  rests  in  our  own  hands, 
as  the  progress  of  our  intellectual  attain- 
ments may  gradually  enable  us  to  im- 
prove our  condition  in  most  of  the  points 
to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  Buflbn 
has  observed  *'  that  we  know  not  to  what 
extent  man  may  perfect  his  nature,  both 
in  a  moral  and  a  physical  point  of  view." 

Still  the  laws  of  our  organization,  and 
which  regulate  life,  appear  to  be  beyond 
human   speculation;  and  it  has  been 
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observed  that,  under  ordinaiy  circam- 
stances,  we  are  ruled  by  a  harmonizing 
system  tending  to  equalize  society  de- 
spite its  institutions. 

Poets  are  the  shortest-liyed ;  next  to 
them,  authors  on  natural  religion,  dra- 
matists,  and   novelista.     May   not   this 
circumstance  be  attributed  to  the  fervor 
of  their  imagination  and  to  their  unequal 
mode  of  living  ?     A  species  of  madness 
is  the  attribute  of  genius.     Many  authors 
on  natural  religion  may  come  nnder  the 
denomination  of  monomaniacs.    The  jeal- 
ous irritability  of  poets  and  dramatists, 
— and  next  to  them  in  the  scale  of  vanity 
we  find  musicians — may  also  contribute 
to  wear  them  out,  and  bring  on  various 
chronic  diseases,  by  digestive  derange- 
ments; more  especially  as  their  habits 
of  living   are   seldom   regular,  fits    of 
sobriety  alternating  with  bouts  of  merry- 
making.    Moral   philosophers,  painters, 
and  sculptors,  whose  average  life  appears 
the  longest,  follow  more  sedentary  pur- 
suits; and,  although   artists  in   general 
can  not  boast  of  remarkable  discretion  in 
their  mode  of  living,  the  nature  of  their 
profession  requires  much  steadiness.     It 
is  moreover  to  be  observed  that,  in  the 
preceding  calcnlation,  historical  painters 
have  chiefly  been  noticed.     Would  the 
same  calculation  apply  to  the  lighter 
branches  of  the  art?     It  has  been  re- 
marked that  actors  generally  attain  old 
age,  notwithstanding  the  &tiguing  and 
harassing    nature   of    their    profession. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  constant 
exdtemeht  of  a  similar  nature  to  which 
they  are  subject,  as  well  as  to  their  con- 
tinued exposure  to  the  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  which  renders  them 
less  susceptible  of  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature that  afiect  those  who  can  avoid 
these  vicissitudes.  Any  person  who  would 
expose  himself  to  the  constant  checked 
perspirations  to  which  dancers  are  liable, 
would  infallibly  pay  dear  for  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  those  who  have  had  occasion 
to  witness  the  fatigues  of  their  exercises, 
marvel  at  their  not  being  constantly  at- 
tacked with  pulmonary  inflammation,  and 
the  many  maladies  that  result  from  simi- 
lar exposures.     On  the  veiy  same  prinr 
dpie,  troops  when  engaged  upon  active 


service  do  not  suffer  from  the  indemencj 
of  the  weather,  although  saturated  with 
wet  by  day,  and  sleeping  under  torrents 
of  rain  by  night  So  long  as  they  are 
marching  with  an  object  in  view,  this 
excitement  supports  them,  even  against 
hunger ;  but  the  moment  this  exdtement 
ceases,  let  them  halt  in  tranquil  canton- 
ments, or  commence  a  retreat  under  un- 
favorable drcumstances,  that  moment 
the  invasion  of  disease  is  oljserved.  The 
chief  source  of  health  and  long  Hfe  is  an 
equilibrious  state  of  the  circulation.  This 
condition  a  moderate  mental  excitement 
tends  to  maintain.  Depression,  on  the 
contrary,  will  produce  a  languid  flow  of 
the  vital  stream,  congestion,  and  chronic 
diseases. 

On  the  same  prindple,  good  temper 
and  hilarity  are  also  necessary  to  prolong 
life.  Violent  passions  must  tend  to  oc- 
casion dangerous  determinations,  while 
the  inward  gnawings  of  offended  vanity 
and  pride  corrode  every  viscus,  and  lay 
the  seeds  of  fbtore  mental  and  bodily 
sufferings.  Apathy  and  insensibility  are, 
unfortunately,  the  best  sources  of  peace 
of  mind,  and  as  Fontenelle  observed,  a 
good  stomach  and  a  bad  heart  are  essen- 
tial to  happiness. 

Conformation  materially  affects  our  ex- 
istence ;  and  this  circumstance  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  referred  td  temper,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  that  it  occasions  in  ill- 
conditioned  individuals.  Little  people 
seldom  attain  the  longevity  of  stronger 
individuals ;  and  it  is  also  a  well-known 
fiict  that  diminutive  persons  are  generally 
spiteful  and  malidoua.  As  providence 
^has  bestowed  destructive  venoms  on  rep- 
tiles, so  has  it  gifted  these  insignificant 
members  of  society  with  obnoxious  quali- 
ties, to  make  amends  for  thehr  want  of 
physical  power  in  the  strategies  of  attack 
and  defense.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  with  the  deformed;  but  here  we 
have  a  moral  cause  for  this  sourness  of 
disposition.  They  too  frequently  are  ob- 
jects of  ridicule,  contempt,  or  pity,  senti- 
ments the  most  homiliatmg  to  mankind. 
In  childhood  they  are  not  able  to  partake  ' 
of  the  boisterous  and  active  sports  of 
their  companions;  they  have  not  the 
power  to  resent  an  Injury,  and  the  mora 
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powerless  we  are,  the  greater  is  oar  thirst 
of  revenge.  Hence  does  tyranny  degrade, 
and  renders  its  victims  cruel  and  vindio- 
tive.  The  deformed,  moreover,  find  iV 
necessaiy  to  improve  their  intellectual 
faculties,  which  in  aftertimes  fill  their 
quivers  with  keen  shafts  of  retaliation. 
In  this  study  they  also  have  more  leisure, 
and  they  apply  to  their  books  while  their 
comrades  are  at  play.  This  very  study 
adds  to  their  sense  of  inferiority;  they 
can  never  hope  to  share  the  warrior's 
laurels,  or,  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
painflil,  the  myrtle  of  successful  love. 
Their  only  chance  of  success  in  either  of 
these  careers  is  by  kindling  wars  by  their 
intrigues,  or  winning  a  woman's  heart 
by  intellectual  superiority — ^two  very  im- 
probable events.  Thus  they  gradually 
envy  men  who  are  looked  upon  by  the 
world  as  their  superiors,  and  hate  women 
for  the  preference  they  show  to  those  priv- 
ileged individuala  In  general  we  find 
these  Hi-shaped  beings  bitterly  sarcastic 
whenever  woman's  ^name  is  mentioned. 
Pope,  perhaps  from  these  very  reasons, 
was  inexhaustible  in  his  abuse  of  the 


The  intellectual  superiority  of  hunch- 
backs has  also  been  attributed  to  their 
physical  condition;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  with  them  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  brain  is  more  rapid  than 
in  well-conformed  subjects,  and  this  in- 
creased action  is  supposed  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  vivacity  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  quickness  of  apprehension. 
Another  circumstance  is  said  to  increase 
their  mental  powers,  and  that  is,  their 
continence,  considered  both  by  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns  as  a  source  of 
intellectual  energies.  Minerva  and  the 
Muses  were  virgins ;  and  in  this  and'other 
fkbulous  traditions,  we  find  the  ancients 
illustrating  in  their  mythologic  allegories 
many  physical  &cts  and  observations. 
Our  Bacon  had  made  the  same  remark ; 
and  Newton  and  many  other  great  men, 
considered  the  passion  of  love  beneath  the 
dignity  of  sdenoe.  C!ontinence  and  absti- 
nence were  deemed  by  Horace  as  indis- 
pensable privations  in  the  cultivation  of 
genius.  In  the  deformed  both  are  to  a 
certain  degree  natural,  or  at  least  can  not 


be  lost  sight  of  without  endangering  life. 
The  digestive  powers  of  the  deformed  are 
generally  weak ;  and  this  debility  has  ever 
been  looked  upon  as  a  concomitant  of 
superior  intellectB. 

The  common  expression  of  a  child  being 
too  clever  to  live,  is  unfortunately  founded 
on  observation.  Scrofulous  and  sickly 
children  are  in  general  remarkable  for 
the  quickness  of  their  intellects;  and 
Rousseau  maintained  that  a  man  who 
could  meditate  was  a  depraved  animal 
It  is  a  fkct  that  the  perfection  of  one 
&culty  can  seldom  be  attained  but  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  more  our  fiicul- 
ties  are  generally  called  into  action,  the 
less  perfect  will  they  be  individually. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  our 
health  is  as  evident  as  the  influence  of 
our  health  on  the  duration  of  existence. 
This  corollary  explains  the  shortness  of 
life  of  the  diminutive  and  the  deformed, 
unconnected  with  such  physical  defects 
of  organization^ui  might  impede  the  due 
exercise  of  their  organs. 

The  fable  of  Prometheus  is  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  pernicious  eflbcts  of 
intemperance ;  and  by  Darwin  and  other 
physiologists,  has  been  considered  as 
comparing  the  celestial  fire  that  he  pur- 
loined, to  the  artificial  inspirations  of  ex- 
citement that  ultimately  preys  upon  the 
liver  and  the  other  viscera  like  a  vora- 
cious vulture.  A  much  deeper  philosophy 
is  concealed  in  this  theogenic  allegory. 
Prometheus  was  the  son  of  Japetus; 
brother  to  Atlas,  Menoetius,  and  Eplme- 
theus,  who  all  surpassed  mankind  in  fraud 
and  in  guilt  Prometheus  himself  scofied 
the  gods,  and  violated  their  shrine.  Hea- 
ven and  Earth  had  formed  his  father, 
who  had  united  his  destinies  with  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Thus  Pro- 
metheus and  Epimetheus  arose  fVom  the 
very  cradle  of  the  universe ;  and  their 
very  names  signify  foresight  and  impro- 
vidence, the  prevalent  characteristics  of 
all  mortals,  that  either  tend  to  promote 
or  retard  the  progress  of  human  reason 
and  human  happiness.  Prometheus 
strove  impiously  to  possess  himself  of 
divine  knowledge,  and  created  man  with 
a  base  amalgam  of  the  earth  and  the 
bones  of  animals,  vivified  by  the  celestial 
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fire  he  had  obtamed.  Jupiter,  indignant 
at  his  audacity,  commanded  Vulcan  to 
create  a  beauteous  tempter  in  the  form 
of  a  woman,  on  whom  every  attractive 
gift  might  be  conferred;  and  Pandora 
was  sent  upon  earth  with  the  fatal  pre- 
sent of  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  box 
that  contained  all  the  evils  and  distem- 
pers that  were  destined  for  mankind. 
The  foresight  of  Prometheus  resisted  her 
charms ;  his  improvident  brother  opened 
the  dreaded  casket  Have  we  not  here 
an  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  science, 
that  aims  even  at  divine  attributes,  and 
whose  votaries,  like  Prometlieus,  would 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  deprive  wisdom 
of  her  power,  and  break  down  the  boun- 
daries of  human  intellects  ?  His  pun- 
ishment describes  In  energetic  language 
the  endless  and  consuming  studies  of  the 
learned,  whose  veiy  viscera  are  corroded 
in  lucubrations  too  often  fruitless,  and  not 
unfi*equently  injurious  to  themselves  and 
others.  Hercules  alone  cAild  relieve  him 
fh)m  his  torments — ^and  does  not  Her- 
cules in  this  allegory  typifjr  the  power 
of  reason,  that  enables  us  to  release  the 
mind  from  the  trammels  both  of  igno- 
rance and  vanity,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  gossamer  partition  ?  Prome- 
theus, who  could  resist  the  most  powerfhl 
temptations — beauty  and  talent  combined 
— dared  Olympus  to  seek  for  that  wis- 
dom which  would  have  doomed  him  to 
everlasting  sufferings,  had  not  strength 
of  mind  and  powers  of  reflection  destroy- 
ed his  merciless  tormentor.  Can  we  be 
surprised  that  the  ancients  consecrated 
games  to  this  beautiful  allegory  ? — ^games 
that  are  still  carried  on  in  our  days ;  but 
alas  I  where  every  vain  competitor  pre- 
tends that  he  has  reached  the  goal  with 
an  unextinguished  torch  I 


MY  EVERY-DAY  PATHS. 

IL 

I  AM  no  traveler.  I  never  Journeyed 
five  hundred  miles  in  any  one  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  Ghimborazo  and  the 
Alps  are,  in  my  mind,  only  entitled 
to  that  shade  of  reality  that  makes  the 
thin  difference  between  the  myths   of 


old  and  the  testimonies  of  tourists.  like- 
wise, I  have  not  yet  grasped  the  foil 
knowledge  of  many  minor  eminences 
known  to  fiune;  and  Mount  Parnassus 
stands  in  much  the  same  category  with 
the  **  HUl  of  Howth,"  that  so  looms  be- 
fore the  common  memory  of  Erin,  and 
the  Hill  of  Difficulty  in  the  PUgrim's 
Progress. 

Nevertheless,  my  dear  Leda,  there  is  a 
hill  that  I  dfO  know.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery to  be  found  for  me  on  any  of  its 
thousand  slopes,  save  such  as  nature 
everywhere  produces ;  and  there  is  hard- 
ly a  square  foot  of  its  surfiice  that  has 
not,  at  some  time,  been  the  chosen  spot 
for  my  midday  lounge,  my  morning  stroll, 
or  evening  reverie.  This  is  the  hill  that 
looks  down  on  me,  on  the  west  of  my 
pond. 

I  repeat  it — I  do  know  my  hilL  When 
I  look  out,  it  is  oflener  to  see  it  than  any 
thing  else ;  in  fact,  I  see  it  more  than 
any  thing  save  my  family  group  at  home. 
As  I  cast  my  eye  fh>m  my  window  acroas 
my  pond,  its  huge  outline  rises  on  the 
other  side,  and  good-naturedly  tells  me 
that  I  must  spare  a  patch  of  my  horizon 
in  that  direction,  since  it  can  not  well 
move  to  please  me,  and  if  it  could,  it 
would  only  be  to  cut  off  the  view  ttom, 
some  one  else,  whose  clidms  might  be  as 
good  as  mine.  And  truly,  Leda,  I  can 
not  find  much  &ult ;  besides,  I  think  the 
exchange  of  horizon  for  hill  gives  me 
no  small  profit  So  I  sit  and  look  at  my 
hill  instead,  as  its  somewhat  long  and 
undulating  shape  swells  up  between  me 
and  the  west,  and  its  kind  and  patemai- 
looking  visage,  covered  with  a  thick 
beard  of  woods,  and  benetted  with  paths 
and  lines  of  gray  rock,  that  seem  like 
the  Crinkles  that  time  and  ripe  expe- 
rience have  stamped  on  it — this  kind  old 
visage  looks  down  upon  me  again,  and 
responds  fVeely,  as  I  think,  to  the  mute 
appeals  for  qrmpathy  and  friendly  comi- 
eel  that  I  put  up  to  it.  But  sometimes  we 
can  not  speak  to  each  other  well  at  a 
distance,  and  I  imagine  it  beckons  me  to 
come  nearer.  Then  I  go  and  loiter 
along  its  flinty  base,  or  climb  up  its 
steep  sides,  or  throw  myself  down  under 
the  shade  of  some  spiiy-topped  oedar. 
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and  then  we  talk  together  till  my  hill 
and  I  are  mataally  satisfied  with  each 
other.  I  have  learned  many  a  lesson  of 
prudence  and  patience  through  these 
hours  of  quiet  communion ;  and  I  am 
not  without  a  suspicion  that  I  am  a  little 
better  for  haying  pitched  my  life-tent 
where  I  have. 

When  I  look  along  my  hill  to  its 
southern  extremity,  I  see,  perched  on  its 
dizziest  brow,  up  against  what,  fh)m  my 
low  point  of  view,  seems  the  middle 
heavens,  a  small  but  rather  pretentious- 
looking  yilla,  whose  white  buildings, 
tricked  out  with  piazza  and  ornamented 
gables,  glimmer  like  architectural  ghosts 
in  the  moonlight,  or  seem  to  quiver  in 
fear  before  the  tempest  that  batters  the 
walls  on  a  stormy  day.  This  villa  is  one 
of  the  little  handbooks  of  wisdom  that 
my  hill  holds  up  every  day  for  me  to 
read  a  chapter  out  of.  For  I  have  seen 
those  buildings,  dear  Leda,  when  they 
had  a  different  look ;  when  the  house 
was  adorned  with  an  embattled  cupola, 
and  this  again  with  many  lightning-rods, 
and  the  barn  with  ventilator  and  vane. 
But  time  and  the  elements  destroyed  the 
Tane  and  bent  the  lightning-rods,  and 
the  cupola  was  taken  off  by  a  new  owner 
88  a  useless  thing,  and  the  whole  gained 
a  humbler  look  than  it  ever  had  before. 
And  now,  when  I  look  upward  to  catch 
the  moment  of  moonrise  by  the  gleam 
on  the  white  walls,  or  when  I  settle  the 
place  of  some  city  fire  in  the  dark  night 
by  like  means,  or  when  the  sun  sinks 
Just  behind  it  in  winter,  and  makes  its 
whiteness  turn  black  in  shadow — at  these 
times  I  am  reminded  of  the  unwise  man 
that  built  it,  and  inhabited  it  Just  long 
enough  to  prove  his  folly  ^K)f  the  deso- 
late air  of  the  tenantless  spot  long  afler- 
ward^-of  the  succession  of  new-comers, 
better  and  worse,  who  one  after  another 
lighted  their  evening  candles  to  cheer 
my  night-view  from  the  window,  and 
then  went  away  again  like  shadows,  I 
know  not  whither— of  the  hermit-like  cow- 
keeper  that  herded  his  kine  in  the  chilly 
bam  for  a  winter,  and  warmed  himself 
at  a  stick-fire  in  the  house  chimney, 
whose  smoke  crept  out  now  and  then  on 
the  frosty   air  in  clondy  mockeiy — I 


think  of  all  these,  and  then  of  the  stout, 
honest-looking  laborer  who  one  day  came 
and  assumed  title  and  possession,  lighted 
the  fires  anew,  swept  and  garnished  the 
neglected  walks,  and  dug  and  tilled  the 
vagrant  slopes  and  borders,  offering  up 
munificent  burnt  offerings  of  cumbrous 
boughs  to  the  spirit  of  industry — and 
my  heart  grows  warmer  within  me,  dear 
Leda,  while  I  think  I  hear  my  gi'eat  old 
hill  indulging  in  a  subdued  and  heavy 
laugh  that  dies  out  in  its  deep  caverns, 
like  the  surges  of  some  subterranean 
river.  I  was  saddened  when  the  wind 
destroyed  the  watch  fill  yane ;  for  it  was 
the  only  one  to  be  seen  from  my  window, 
and  I  like  such  a  sentinel  to  warn  me 
of  the  coming  of  Boreas  and  Zephyr.  I 
was  sorry  when  they  tore  down  the  cu- 
pola, for  it  had  given  a  kind  of  castel- 
lated look  to  the  house,  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  its  desolation.  But  I  do  not 
mind  them  now ;  I  think  the  genius  of 
home  dwells  there,  and  that  is  more  plea- 
sant to  contemplate  than  either  of  the 
others. 

A  great  many  things  make  me  believe 
that  this  old  hill  is  my  especial  fi-ieud. 
One  is  the  great,  heavy,  strong-sinewed 
hand  that  it  ho^ds  out  to  me  every  time 
I  go  near,  as  if  to  recognize  and  salute 
me.  Few  but  myself  see  any  thing 
there  but  a  massive  rock,  piled  with  huge 
fragments,  and  tangled  over  with  vines 
and  lichens ;  but  to  me  there  is  all  this 
and  a  great  deal  more.  Very  often, 
when  I  have  too  little  time  to  go  and 
yisit  my  hill  in  a  close  and  intimate  way, 
I  go  across  the  yalley  to  take  hold  of  this 
bulky  hand,  and,  as  I  can  not  shake  it, 
to  climb  up  into  it,  to  sit  a  moment  in 
its  broad  palm,  or  venture  out  on  its 
clenched  fingers,  and  playfiilly  challenge 
it  to  dandle  me  as  I  perch  there.  When 
the  early  suns  of  spring  set  the  snow 
rivulets  at  work  on  the  mossy  ledges,  I 
go  with  my  children  to  look  for  the 
yemal  saxifrage  that  starts  between  those 
ancient  stony  fingers,  Leda,  with  petals 
white  as  the  snow  that  has  Just  left  them ; 
and  a  little  later,  when  the  school-chil- 
dren come  trooping  up  to  the  hills  with 
their  songs  of  May-day,  and  the  sun  sends 
the  Twins  to  bed  before  him,  I  go  over 
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and  find  great  bunches  of  columbines  in 
its  grasp,  with  nests  of  ants  busily  un- 
barring their  winter-quarters,  and  blue 
flies  complacently  buzzing  here  and  there 
under  the  southern  shelters.  And  thus, 
day  by  day,  all  through  the  season,  this 
stem  old  hand  reaches  me  out  some  In- 
viting object  to  call  me  over  to  its  side, 
there  to  hold  a  brief  interview  with  its 
owner ;  and  how  often  I  go«  and  how 
long  I  tarry,  are  things  the  hill  and  I 
know  best  about,  after  all 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  resort  to 
the  bosom  of  this  friend  for  encourage- 
ment Ah,  my  dear  Leda,  I  remember 
a  bitter,  bitter  day,  long  years  ago,  when 
I  strayed  over  the  broad  rounding  of  my 
hill — ^I  hardly  called  it  mine  then — till  I 
came  to  an  open  space,  where  the  farmer 
had  once  done  something  at  cultivation. 
But  he  had  foraaken  his  field,  and  its 
abandoned  look,  so  suggestive  of  falla- 
cious hopes  and  wishes  defeated,  tallied 
so  strongly  with  my  own  emotions,  that 
the  wave  of  melancholy  rolled  over  me 
more  irresistibly  than  ever.  I  cast  my- 
self down  by  an  old  gray  stone,  and 
throwing  my  arms  around  it,  buried  my 
&ce  between  them.  I  did  not  weep; 
my  nature  was  too  unyielding ;  but  the 
hollow  sound  of  empty  and  deceptive 
expectations  rung  in  my  mental  ear  like 
a  passing  bell,  and  when  my  soul  turned, 
anxious  and  fainting,  to  my  prospects  in 
the  future,  I  saw  lying,  like  a  dull,  un- 
broken, misty  cloud,  all  along  that  inner 
horizon,  the  sneers  and  cold  rebufiEs  of  a 
world  that  I  knew  had  all  It  cared  for 
without  looking  after  me.  How  long  I 
clung  to  that  gray  old  stone  I  can  not 
say.  One  of  the  best  human  friends  I 
ever  had  was  with  me,  but  he  was  noting 
the  fitness  of  that  old  field  for  cultiya* 
tion.  Then  he  returned  fh)m  his  search, 
and  began  to  rally  me  on  my  dejection, 
the  thing,  perhaps,  which  of  all  on  earth 
he  knew  least  o£  I  thought  it  strange 
that  a  heart  as  honest  and  kmd  as  his 
could  prompt  to  words  so  harsh  and 
comfortless ;  but  I  could  bear  them.  I 
had  learned  a  little  wisdom  and  much 
of  cheerfulness,  as  I  lay  upon  that  gray 
Btone,  and  now  his  rough  call  to  get  up 
and  not  be  **  silly ''  had  less  that  rankled 


in  my  feelings  as  it  pierced  them,  than 
just  before.  It  will  be  long  before  I 
forget  that  stone ;  it  was  a  forest  altar, 
where  I  seemed  unconsciously  to  pray 
for  strength,  and  as  unconsciously  to  re- 
ceive it.  I  came  away ;  and  for  years 
afterward  I  struggled  and  endured,  but 
still  with  the  under-current  of  faith  set- 
ting strongly  upward ;  and  now,  as  I  go 
leisurely  up  the  slope  of  my  hill,  I  often 
look  about  for  that  old  stone,  but  I  can 
not  find  it.  May  be  the  grass  and  thick 
lichens  have  disguised  it,  or  it  may  have 
been  torn  up  when  the  roadway  was 
opened  that  now  winds  to  the  summit 
of  my  hill.  I  wish  I  could  find  it  I 
would  ofier  a  stated  sacrifice  there,  of 
crumbs  and  seeds  for  the  hungry  wood- 
birds  and  timid  squirrels,  that  it  might 
become  a  sacred  spot  to  the  famishing 
and  weary-hearted.  The  &ble  of  Antseos 
was  verified  in  me  ;  and  though  I  am  no 
giant,  nor  kin  of  the  Titans,  the  earth 
was  not  the  less  my  mother,  nor  more 
slow  to  confess  her  afiection  then  and 
thereafter. 

But  do  not  think,  my  Leda,  that  my 
hill  deals  as  kindly  with  all  who  go  there. 
It  makes  a  difference  whether  the  errand 
be  one  of  mammon  or  not.  I  have  found 
a  venerable  block  of  granite  lying  quietly 
under  the  shade  of  a  thrifty  pine,  and  a 
long,  rusty  line  down  one  of  its  sides 
tells  how  the  quarryman  came  one  day 
and  frightened  the  Spirit  of  Peace  with 
the  monotonous  dank  of  his  vandal  ham- 
mer. It  tells  how  he  pierced  the  un- 
complaining stone  with  many  holes — 
how  he  drove  home  his  score  of  wedges 
to  rend  the  fhmiture  of  this  forest  sanc- 
tuary— and  then,  when  the  firm  rock  re- 
fhscd  to  yield,  how  he  awoke  to  the 
truth  that  nature  was  not  all  subject  to 
him,  and  had  avenged  herself  for  the 
sacrilege.  The  wedges  are  still  firmly 
fixed ;  the  hand  that  drove  could  not 
withdraw  them  ;  and  now,  as  day  after 
day  corrodes  them,  their  salient  points, 
like  warning  fingers,  admonish  the  intru- 
sive that  no  such  folly  can  ever  be  wel- 
come there. 

Still,  such  admonitions  can  not  be 
heard  by  all,  nor  do  such  as  hear  always 
obey.     No  doubt,  one  day   there  will 
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come  another  quarryman,  whose  hammer 
shall  be  heavier,  and  whose  drill  shall 
pierce  more  deeply,  and  there  shall  be  a 
half-hour*s  clang  of  steel,  and  a  crash 
and  a  sulphmy  smoke,  and  then  rough 
men  wUl  bear  away  the  fragments  of  the 
old  rock,  round  which  the  rabbit  has 
gamboled  and  the  quail  folded  her  whir- 
ring wing — where  the  ant  has  mined  and 
the  sparrow  has  builded,  and  the  wood- 
spider  hung  her  silken  meshes  between 
sun  and  shadow.  They  will  take  away 
the  dead  and  hoaiy  rock,  which  for  cen- 
turies has  washed  in  the  summer  dews 
and  garnished  his  wintry  beard  with 
icicles;  before  whose  face  the  flowers 
have  bloomed,  and  the  sweet  huckle- 
berries and  coral  rose-hips  have  year  by 


year  been  laid  up  for  a  testimony — they 
will  take  it  away  with  careless  words  and 
build  it  into  some  contemptibly  proud 
structure  of  men  as  thoughtless  as  they. 
But  the  spot  will  not  perish,  and  injured 
nature  will  mourn  what  can  not  be  re- 
paired. No,  no,  my  dear  Leda,  in  your 
tenderness  remember,  the  red,  and  yellow, 
and  brown  leaves  of  autumn  will  fall 
there,  and  the  snow  shall  winnow  down 
there  more  soft  and  feathery,  the  rill  that 
rattles  down  the  hill  in  spring-time  shall 
pass  there  with  a  hush  on  its  music,  and 
even  the  storms  of  the  equinoxes  will 
pause  and  mingle  a  hoarse  regret  in  their 
turbulence,  for  the  things  of  the  wood 
will  remember  the  stem  old  rock  that 
perished,  and  so  shall  L 
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THE  success  of  the  London  Art  Un- 
ion induces  frequent  expressions  of 
regret  that  a  ^milar  institution  does  not 
exist  in  the  United  States.  That  our 
people  are  art  lovers  we  have  but  to  at- 
tend a  few  picture  sales  to  attest  Not 
only  in  '*  wealthy  circles  '*  but  eveiy- 
where,  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
are  evidences,  even  in  the  humblest 
village,  of  the  love  for  art  as  art  pre- 
vailing here.  To  highten  this  love,  to 
develop  this  taste,  to  send  broadcast 
good  paintings,  engravings  and  art  lit- 
erature, should  be  the  earnest  desire  of 
our  educators.  Why,  then,  is  it  that 
the  plan  of  the  London  Art  Union  is 
not  suggestive  of  a  similar  institution 
on  this  side  of  the  water  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  "Art  ideaf  We  know 
that  we  have  had  one  or  two  or  three 
attempts  to  found  such  an  institution; 
but,  their  very  failure  was  owing  to  the 
non-fulfillment  of  public  expectations  re- 
garding them,  and  they  flourished  Just 
long  enough  to  prove  how  eagerly  a 
good  work  would  be  sustained.  What 
we  need  is  for  the  law  to  legalize  the 
Art  Union,  as  the  British  Parliament 
has  done,  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  for 
its  government  as  will  protect  it  from 
becoming  a  mere  engine  for  working  up 


the  fortune  of  some  man  or  set  of  men. 
Give  us  no  "Association  of  Artists," 
which  is  only  too  sure  to  end  in  selling 
poor  pictures  to  the  institution  at  high 
prices ;  but,  rather  organize  a  corporate 
body  composed  of  men  of  taste,  influ- 
ence and  integrity — give  them  power 
to  operate  the  Union  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, in  annual  distributions,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  engravings,  periodicals  and 
books — ^power  to  open  public  galleries, 
exhibitions  and  schools  of  design — and 
we  would  have,  in  t«n  years'  time,  an  in- 
stitution of  great  beneficence. 

The  titles  of  modem  works  of  fic- 
tion are  becoming  odd  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  eager  curiosity  hunter.  A 
good  plain  name,  or  phrase  expressive 
of  the  character  of  the  romance  no  longer 
answers ;  the  author  racks  his  brains  to 
discover  something  simply  odcl — the 
more  singular  the  better.  We,  hence, 
have  among  recent  popular  novels  such 
titles  as  these :  "  What  Money  Can't  Do ;" 
"Too  Much  Alone;"  "Sans  Merci:" 
"  Beyond  the  Church ;"  "  Unconven- 
tional ;"  "  Quits ;"  "  At  Odds  ;"  "  Matins 
and  Muttons;"  "Against  the  Stream;" 
"Snooded  Jessaline;"  "The  Uttermost 
Farthing;"  "It  May  be  True;"  "Run- 
ning the  Gantlet ;"  "  Won  by  a  Head ;" 
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"  Can  you  Forgive  Her,"  etc.,  etc  This 
will  give  place,  doubtless,  to  the  mys- 
terious title,  wherein  the  reader's  atten- 
tion will  be  arrested  as  the  circus-goer 
is  by  the  astounding  concatenation  of 
syllables  which  announce  the  feat  of 
riding  six  horses  at  one  time,  or  of 
leaping  in  mid-air  after  the  trapeze. 
What's  in  a  name  ?  is  a  very  pertinent 
question  to  a  novel  publisher  and  au- 
thor. A  good  novel  with  a  dry  title  is 
a  poor  investment,  while  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  poor  novel  with  a  "  taking  " 
name  is  a  good  ventura  Hence,  we 
suppose,  we  can  not  complain  at  the  use 
of  odd  and  whimsical  titles,  since  they 
seem  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
book. 

The  first  few  gleams  of  the  warm 
April  sun  suggest  thoughts  of  green 
things,  and  shadows  of  trees,  and  the 

*  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.'  We  have 
a  sweet  nook  of  a  home  in  the  country, 
where  the  shadows  and  growth  are  all 
our  own ;  and  never  cease  to  wonder  why 
so  few  people  have  homes  as  pleasant 
as  ours.  It  is  not  that  such  places  are 
not  attainable.  It  is  a  fkct,  which  we 
have  demonstrated  fully,  that  even  those 
of  small  meaus  can  secure  a  plot  of 
ground  and  a  neat  house  in  localities 
convenient  to  the  dty.  Why  more  peo- 
ple don't  go  to  the  country  for  homes 
is  a  mystery  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  solve.  That  any  sane  human 
being  should  prefer  the  close  quarters, 
the  foul  air  and  the  evil  associations, 
so  almost  uniformly  inseparable   from 

*  cheap '  lodgings  in  town,  to  the  deli- 
cious freedom  and  comfort  of  a  suburban 
cottage  we  can  not  believe.  That  any 
mother  should  prefer  the  streets  as  a 
play-ground  for  her  children  to  the  green 
sward  of  the  hills  we  conceive  impossi- 
ble. It  must  be,  therefore,  that  false 
ideas  prevail  regarding  countiy  life — 
that  it  is  conceived  to  be  fhll  of  discom- 
forts— ^that  it  is  away  from  society — that 
it  is  2gM  life  than  it  should  be ;  but,  we 
speak  from  our  own  knowledge  when 
we  say,  banish  all  such  ideas  at  once — 
they  are  absurdly,  wickedly  untrue.  Life 
in  the  country  is  the  truest,  sweetest, 
purest  life ;  it  yields  the  greatest  amount 


of  happiness  with  the  least  outlay ;  it 
produces  more  comfort  with  the  least 
trouble;  it  adds  to  length  of  days, 
to  the  wealth  of  purse  and  affectiona. 
What  more  can  be  said  ?  If  this  be  true, 
then  it  is  but  superfluous  advice  to  add : 
Get  oui  of  the  city  / 

Why  is  it  that  the  War  Department 
is  so  negligent  in  laying  before  the  coun- 
try the  official  reports  of  the  command- 
ers of  its  late  armies  ?  Burnside's  re- 
port of  liis  operations  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  never  saw  the  light  until 
produced,  a  few  weeks  since,  by  a  New 
York  Journal.  Hooker's  report  of  bis 
command  of  the  same  army  has  not  yet 
been  printed.  So  with  numerous  other 
very  important  papers  which  the  public 
has  the  rigJU  to  see  and  read.  The  War 
Department,  during  the  last  four  years, 
has  ruled  with  an  arbitraiy  hand  ;  but, 
now  that  peace  is  officially  declared  we 
can  see  no  propriety  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
fbrther  exercise  of  his  peculiar  prerogv 
tives  to  suppress  the  publication  of  doc- 
uments whose  matter  is  necessaxy  to  give 
us  correct  views  of  past  events.  Let  us 
see  the  **  secret  archives  "  of  the  War 
Department  opened  and  the  key  thrown 
away  I 

The  favorite  summer  resorts,  we  are 
informed,  already  are  so  bespoken  by  the 
pleasure  and  health-seeking  crowd  which 
annually  bursts  from  the  cities  like  a 
flood,  that  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  sad 
dearth  of  accommodations  for  visitors. 
Eveiy  hotel  and  cottage  and  boarding- 
place  in  the  well-known  centers  of  sum- 
mer attraction  are  taken  possession  of 
by  advance  applicants,  and  every  place 
of  minor  resort  that  we  can  hear  of— 
Schooley's  Mountain,  Lake  Mahopac, 
Richfleld  and  Sharon  Springs,  etc.,  etc, 
are  overstocked  with  names  already 
booked  for  rooma  And  still  the  cry  la, 
where  shall  we  go  ?  Certainly  this  is 
the  proper  time  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  going  to  the  crowded  hotels  of  fash- 
ionable summer  resorts.  To  occupy  a 
small  room  in  hot  weather,  to  lead  a  lifb 
flill  of  the  fever  of  excitement,  and  to  be 
literally  robbed  by  the  cormorants  called 
landlords,  hackmcn  and  "servants" — 
are  evUs  of  magnitude  which  can  only 
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be  abated  by  the  exercise  of  common 
sense  in  the  choice  of  a  summer  resi- 
dence. If  those  who  wish  for  relief  from 
labor,  and  want  rest,  woald  go  to  the 
beautiful  towns  of  the  interior — to  Penn- 
sylyania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  etc. — ^what  a 
delightful  return  would  they  haye  for 
their  time  and  money  I  If  men  who 
fritter  away  two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  season  at  Saratoga  or  Newport 
would  but  use  half  that  sum  and  take 
the  overland  trip  to  Denrer  city,  and  see 
and  eigoy  the  strange,  wild,  exhilarating 
life  of  the  West,  how  much  more  like 
manhood  would  it  appear  I  We  regard 
the  sighia  of  this  country  as  worthy,  of 
every  person's  special  attention ;  and  he 
or  she  who  fritters  away  precious  time, 
money  and  health  in  running  to  '*  fash- 
ionable "  centers  eyeiy  warm  season,  is 
lacking  either  in  good  sense  or  in  a 
healthy  appreciation  of  what  constitutes 
real  happiness.  The  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion, the  St  Lawrence  River,  the  shores 
of  Maine,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Minne- 
sota, the  magnificent  trip  over  the  plains 
— ^all  offer  sources  of  summer  enjoyment 
which  are  too  transcendent  to  be  overlook- 
ed ;  and  we  can  but  abjure  those  who 
expreps  disappointment  in  not  having 
obtained  rooms  at  Long  Branch,  or  Gape 
May,  or  Newport,  to  try  and  spend  at 
least  one  season  in  a  sensible  way. 

There  is,  for  the  month,  a  dearth  of 
new  books.  One  or  two  novels  by 
Americfin  authors  are  announced.  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor's  "  Story  of  Kennett  *'  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  noticeable.  It  is,  like 
the  author's  previous  work  of  fiction, 
'*  Hannah  Thurston,"  a  society  study,  hav- 
ing in  it  more  of  the  elements  of  a  satire, 
or  an  exposure  of  local  traits,  than  of  a 
story  proper.  Mr.  Taylor  sees  human  life 
microscopically ;  and  he  sees  only  cer- 
tain phases  of  life  at  that.  Possessed  of 
a  real  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  things,  he  seems  to  lose 
that  love  when  it  is  made  to  bear  on 
mental  or  moral  attributes.  Hence,  he 
may  write  a  dozen  novels,  yet  never  will 
he  create  an  interest  in  them  as  stories ; 
nor  do  we  conceive  he  can  create  much 
interest  m  them  as  social  photographs, 
for  the  reason  that  he  9ees  too  much.  \ 


There  is,  in  every  life,  its  ugly  side, 
and  in  every  social  circle  a  doss  ugli- 
ness which  one  not  particularly  forgiv- 
ing is  apt  to  castigate.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
not  a  satirist  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  he  is  not  intolerant  in 
his  likes  and  dislikes ;  but  he  is,  never- 
theless, a  plain  talker  against  mental 
habits,  sodal  infirmities,  and  local  pecu- 
liarities which  impress  him  disagreeably. 
His  last  two  novels  are  but  little  else 
than  a  rescript  from  life  which  he  does 
not  like.  That  such  books  should  be- 
come popular  is  as  impossible  as  it 
would  be  for  the  record  of  a  dissect- 
ing table  to  become  fkvorite  reading. 
Though  immeasurably  behind  Thackeray 
in  his  keen  insight  of  human  nature  and 
his  artistic  quality  as  a  story-teller,  we 
are  glad  the  **  Story  of  Eennett'*  and 
"  Hannah  Thurston  "  were  written,  giv- 
ing us,  as  they  do,  something  9u%  gen^ 
eris, 

A  new  literary  venture  is  announced  : 
"The  Galaxy — an  illustrated  magazine 
of  entertaining  reading."  It  promises 
well. 

Strong  efforts  have  been  made  during 
the  last  few  weeks  to  induce  Congress 
to  act  upon  the  question  of  an  inter- 
national copyright  Petitions  largely 
signed  by  publishers  and  authors  have 
gone  forward.  The  f3M)t  that  two  lead- 
ing American  (New  York)  publishing 
houses  opposed,  and  do  now  oppose,  a 
foreign  author's  right  to  a  copyright 
here,  is  evidence  enough  that  such  a 
right  ought  to  be  guaranteed ;  but,  the 
potent  infiuence  of  these  opposing  pub- 
lishers has,  hitherto,  prev^led  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  an  International 
Copyright  Law,  and  the  prospect  of  jus- 
tice to  home  and  foreign  authors  alike 
seems  as  distant  as  ever.  The  Bound 
Table  has  labored  with  commendable  zeal 
to  awaken  interest  in  the  question ;  but 
well  understanding  Congress  and  Con- 
gressional tactics,  we  realize  only  too 
well  how  the  Influence  of  one  or  two 
men  can  prevail  over  the  honest  wishes 
of  the  many.  When  the  two  firms 
named  want  an  international  copyright 
law  we  shall  probably  have  it — not  be- 
fore—that is  our  opinion. 
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A  correspondent  writes  us  a  yeiy  in- 
dignant note  of  protest  against  the  vice 
prevalent  at  Washington.  The  hotels, 
he  says,  are  but  vast  drunken  bazaars ; 
the  streets  are  lined  with  "  doggeries  " 
and  gambling  saloons,  and  frail  women 
infest  eyeiy  ayenue'lrith  nnheard-of  ef- 
fronteiy.  It  may  all  be  true ;  but,  does 
our  correspondent  know  of  a  capital  in 
the  cwUized  world  which  is  not  infested 
with  bad  characters  and  bad  influences  ? 
If  so  we  should  like  to  know  where,  it 
is  located.  Washington  is  bad — ^yery 
bad ;  so  is  New  York,  If  you  9eek  for  the 
bad.  Washington  is  Just  what  you  seek 
for,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  any  other  city 
where  great  promiscuous  crowds  gather. 
The  stories  of  the  corruption  existing 
among  all  classes  there  are  simply  ab- 
surd, and  the  scandal  regarding  the 
character  of  the  female  employees  of 
the  Departments  is  purely  monstrous  as 
a  libel.  Let  our  correspondent  be  con- 
soled with  the  reflection  that  bad  as  are 
New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago, 
they  are  not  as  bad  as  London,  or 
Paris,  or  St  Petersburg.  That  ought  to 
be  a  consolation. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  to  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  to  appoint  a  histo- 
rian— his  dut}'  to  consist  in  a  detailed  nar- 
ratiye  of  the  formation,  rosters,  and  service 
of  each  regiment  from  that  State — the 
services  of  individuals  and  officials  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  war,  eta 
It  is  an  impdrtant  proposition,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  it  may  suggest  similar  ac- 
tion by  other  Legislatures.  The  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  has  been  written  by 
various  professed  historians,  but,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions  the  books  pro- 
duced may  be  pronounced  wortMeas.  If 
each  State  could  name  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent, p^nstaking  writer  to  ferret  out  the 
story  of  each  regiment  and  battery,  and 
to  tell  it  with  perfect  candor  and  truth- 
fulness, the  fhture  historian  of  the  great 
contest  would  have  at  his  command 
most  reliable  data  for  a  thorough  treat- 


ment of  the  military  features  of  the  war. 
It  is  the  duty  of  States  to  see  that  their 
war  archives  are  well  preserved.  By 
writing  them  up  for  publication  they  at 
once  assume  a  permanent  form  and  an  in- 
terest which  can  but  well  repay  the  cost 
of  publication.  New  York  State  has  ap- 
pointed its  "  Bureau  of  Military  Record,** 
to  gather  and  preserve  the  data  for  its 
militaiy  histoiy,  its  trophies,  etc.  What 
she  has  done  let  others  do. 

A  queer  item  of  news  is  chronicled  by 
a  late  number  of  the  London  Aiherumm, 
Home,  the  celebrated  Spiritualistic  me- 
dium, whose  "  performances  **  with  **  the 
spirits,"  a  few  years  since,  threw  Europe 
into  a  maze  of  wonder  and  awe,  is  to 
take  to  another  class  of  performances — 
that  of  man-of-all-work  On  the  theatrical 
boards.     His  first  appearance  will  be  at 
the  Princess  theater,  London.  Has  Home, 
like  most  other  sensation  fnddtuma^  from 
the  Fox  girls  up  to  himself,  deserted  the 
spiritual   for   the  temporal — the  sup«r- 
sensible  for  the  common-sensible?     If 
so,  let  us  hope  he  will,  after  awhile,  re- 
write his  "  Autobiography,**  and  admit 
us  to  the  Green  Room  of  his  ghoftUy 
magic,  telling  us  just  how  many  fools  be 
made,  how  much  money  heeomed,  how 
much  his  side  ached  with  laughter  over 
his  successes,  eta     If  Home  is  as  honest 
as  Bamum,  he  will  yet  tell  a  story  which 
will  make  some  people  cry,  but  more  to 
laugh  over  his  gigantic  traffic  in  human 
credulity. 

The  negro  race  is  bound  by  its  works 
to  prove  how  untrue  is  the  common  libel 
on  its  want  of  capacity  to  advance,  in- 
tellectually. Among  Uie  late  items  of 
news  fh)m  Rome  is  the  good  progress 
of  Miss  Edmonia  Lewis,  a  negro  sculp- 
tress, whose  genius  has  become  recog- 
nized in  the  great  Art  capital  where  ig- 
norance and  a  vicions  prejudice  are  not 
permitted  to  override  a  just  appreciation 
of  talent  She  is  the  child  of  a  pure- 
blooded  Indian  mother  and  a  fhll-blood- 
ed  negro  &ther.  Her  career  as  an  artist 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest 
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COLORADO. 

IN"  ISflliWlien  oldmembcTBof  the  Ame- 
rtcAD  coDstellatloD  werepualng  under 
cclipw,  a  new  star  began  to  glimmer 
hintly  among  the  nebuin  of  our  west- 
em  akiea.  Now,  ronnded  ioto  form  and 
ftill  hl|^  adnnced  Id  the  faearenfi,  it  ia 

Xotcrad  alcordliii  id  Act  of  Uoognn.  In  llu  je 
Offlca  or  ths  Dblrict  Conrl  for  II 

Vol.  I.— 81. 


From  cnrlleat  eiploratlons  by  white 
men,  ilio  vast  region  or  aand  and  alkali, 


•  Thl»  iierlB"  of  pspen  bj  Mr.  Allwit  D.  Rlehard- 
lon  )•  IllnnlratHlCruiii  ptaoUignipbiimiid  ikeLchM 
.ken  on  thu  >|><ii.  From  hl>  rcrenl  vl.lt  lo  Ibe 
».k;1it  Monnlilp  8Ia<«BDd  T<irrilr>rl<>(.,  Mr.  R. 

indlllnrtrilloDi.  •rKlchhswIIirrH'j'ai'elnthe 
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sage-brush,  grease-wood  and  cactus,  ex- 
teuding  trora  Western  Kansas  to  the  Sier- 
ra Keyadas,  and  from  the  British  Posses- 
sions to  Northern  Mexico,  was  called  the 
"Great  American  Desert"  Its  boand- 
less  wastes,  often  sweeping  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  dreary  sandhills  and  plains, 
destitute  of  water,  trees  and  grass,  were 
peculiarly  repulsive,  and  believed  to  be 
utterly  unproductive.  But  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  crossing  this  whole  tract  fh)m 
north  to  south,  in  a  series  of  ranges 
sometimes  a  thousand  miles  in  width, 
were  more  alluring.  Their  deep-green 
forests  of  pine  and  fir,  their  flashing 
streams  and  lovely  vistas  of  greensward, 
inclosed  by  vast  walls  of  rock,  with  snow- 
covered  summits,  were  a  pleasant  relief 
to  the  eye  long  wearied  by  desert  wastes. 
There  were  early  traditions  of  gold 
and  other  treasures.  A  book  published 
in  Cincinnati  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
says: 

**  These  mountains  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain minerals,  precious  stones,  and  gold 
and  silver  ore.  It  is  but  late  that  they 
have  taken  the  name  Rocky  Mountains ; 
by  all  the  old  travelers  they  are  called  the 
Shining  Mountains,  from  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cryst-al  stones  of  an  amazing  size, 
with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which, 
when  the  sun  sliines  AiU  upon  them, 
sparkle  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
The  same  earl^  travelers  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  m  future  these  mountains 
would  be  found  to  contain  more  riches 
than  those  of  Indostan  and  Malabar,  or 
the  golden  coast  of  Guinea,  or  the  mines 
of  Peru." 

These  surmises  excited  little  notice,  for 
the  "  early  travelers "  believed  every 
mountain  of  the  New  World  an  Eldorado 
and  every  stream  a  Pactolus.  The  first 
statement  which  appeared  worthy  of  se- 
rious attention  was  made  by  Colonel 
William  Gilpin,  of  the  United  States 
army.  This  gentleman,  a  close  observer 
and  a  zealous  student  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, crossed  the  continent  with  a  party 
of  Oregon  explorers,  and  aflerward  with 
his  command,  during  the  Mexican  war. 
In  1849,  in  a  public  address  at  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri,  as  the  result  of  all  his 
observations,  he  asserted  the  abundant 
existence  of  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


But  his  hearers  voted  him  an  enthu- 
siast, and  for  text  years  longer  the  only 
white  inhabitants  of  the  remote  moun- 
tains continued  to  be  trappers  and  traders. 
Like  all  men  in  constant  peril  and  among 
strong  excitements,  the  trappers  found  a 
strange  fascination  in  their  dangerous 
career,  though  the  rifles  and  arrows  of 
bloodthirsty  savages  made  it  a  very 
gantlet  of  deatli.  They  adopted  the 
dress  and  habits  of  the  aborigines,  bay- 
ing one  or  more  squaws  to  lighten  their 
labora,  and  "  rear  their  dusky  race."  Kit 
Carson,  who  asserts  that  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life  were  spent  among  the 
trappers,  gave  me  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  wonderfully  healthy  air  of  the 
mountains.  "  Our  ordinary  fiire,"  said 
he,  "  consisted  of  fresh  beaver  and  buffa- 
lo-meat, without  salt,  bread  or  vegetables 
of  any  kind..  Once  or  twice  a  year, 
when  supplies  arriyed  finom  the  States,  we 
had  flour  and  cofiee  for  one  or  two 
meals,  though  they  cost  one  dollar  a 
pint  During  the  winter,  when  visiting 
our  traps  twice  a  day,  we  were  often 
compelled  to  break  through  the  ioe,  and 
wade  in  the  water  up  to  our  waists. 
Notwithstanding  these  hardships  and  ir- 
regular habits,  sickness  was  absolutely 
unknown  among  us.  I  lived  ten  years 
in  the  mountains,  with  ftom  one  to  three 
hundred  trappers,  and  I  can  not  remem- 
ber that,  during  the  whole  period,  a 
single  one  of  them  ever  died  from  dis- 
ease." In  that  golden  age  of  the  trap- 
pers, beaver-skins  commanded  eight  dol- 
lars a  pound,  and  every  stream  and  cafion 
was  rich  in  game.  Now,  beavers  and 
otter  are  almost  extinct,  and  the  few  re- 
maining trappers,  like  true  Conservatives, 
sigh  for  the  good  old  times  which  were, 
and  return  not 

In  the  autumn  of  1858,  several  young 
men  who  went  out  ttom  Lawrence,  Euan- 
sas,  six  months  before,  returned  with  the 
report  that  they  had  found  rich  deposits 
of  gold  near  the  base  of  Pike*s  Peak. 
They  told  very  extravagant  stories ;  bat 
their  words  and  performances  were  no 
more  kin  together  than  Iago*s;  for  all 
the  dust  they  could  exhibit  had  beea 
brought  home  in  quills,  and  would  not 
have  purchased  their  week's  bArd.   Bat, 


their  report*  were  swnllen  by  "  the  well- 
koown  proclivity  of  lamps  to  increoMt  In 
riiethefunhertlie7roll,"aDdgold — ^IbUs- 
manic  word!— stirred  the  hearts  of  the  mer- 
curial popul&tion  of  the  fVoniier.  Several 
hundred  persona  i  mined  Intel/  started  fur 
Pike's  Peak. — among  them  a  persevering 
printer,  who,  with  precisely  ten  cents  in 
Ills  pocket,  trundled  ills  complete  outfit  of 
clothing,  provisions  and  mining  tools  in 
a  wheelbarrow,  seven  hundred  miles  from 
EatiBOB  Citj  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  I 
Barly  the  next  fprlng,  the  plains  as- 
nuned  the  nppearance  of  a  densely 
populated  region.  Vagne  and  unre- 
liable ss  was  I  lie  iolelligence  from 
the  alleged  mines,  a  Hue  of  dally 
stages  was  eslAbiisbed  from  Leaven- 
worth at  an  expense  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  per  day.  Ail  the  great  thorough- 
frrefi  leading  westwanl  from  the  Hisrouri 
wc*«  i4hB  with  wagons ;  and  hy  night, 
(he  smote  of  tea  thooauid  cainp-flrei 


curled  to  the  astonished  clouds.  Some 
emigrants  drew  tbelr  entire  supplies  In 
hnnilcaKs,  to  which  they  had  hanieased 
ffienuelta;  others  bore  tliem  packed  up- 
on their  bacits — domestic  AtlMes,  with 
their  little  world  upon  their  slionlders. 

Some  who  started  too  early  bad  bands 
and  feet  frozen.  Others  consumed  ail  their 
provisions  before  one-third  of  the  Journey 
was  accomplished,  and  were  fed  for 
weeks  by  those  more  bonntif\i11y  supplied. 
Thousands  look  an  unexplored  route,  up 
the  Smoky  Hill  Mver,  where  gniM  and 
water  proved  woftilly  soiree,  and  fenrflil 
suffering  prevailed.  The  road  was  lined 
with  cooking-stoves,  clotliing  and  mtn- 
ing  tools,  thrown  away  to  lighten  the 
loads.  In  the  absence  of  grass,  many 
emigrants  were  compelled  to  feed  Boar 
to  their  weakened  cattle.  Some  wan- 
dered off  upon  the  desert,  hi  llie  hop« 
of  Qnding  a  siiorter  route,  and  nearly 
perished  with  liunger.     A.  Saw  died  front 
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I  one  en)igrant  fhim  Mis- 
■omi  sctu&lly  Bubusl«d  fiv  sereral  days 
upon  the  body  of  liis  deceased  brother, 
and  when  found  was  a  raving  nianUc 

Bui,  on  the  Platte  route,  journeying 
was  pleaaanter.  Let  ub  try  lo  picture  it. 
Aacend  the  ueareat  bluff,  and  you  Bee  the 
great  smooth  road,  perhaps  for  twenty 
mUee,  one  continuous  proce»»on  of  nicn 
and  wagons.  There  Is  something  gnrnd 
abont  this  mighty  crusade,  presdng  stead- 
ily to  ila  goal.  PoTerty  and  wealth,  cul- 
tnte  and  ignorance,  age  and  infkncy, 
nan's  ambilion  and  -woman's  love,  all 
are  here,  and  all  marcbing  to  the  luudc 
of  Whitlier ; 

"We  ^roM  tbc  pralrio  *•  of  old 
Onr  fitb«n  croaKd  tbf  re» ; 
To  DWkc  the  WmI,  is  they  ibe  Ea>I, 
The  einpfni  of  the  tna." 

At  nigbt,  you  Eometimes  pitch  your 
tent  within  half  a  m[le  of  a  thnuaund  of 
those  hopeful  pilgrime.  Cnme  to  llils  en- 
campment, and  see  how  kindly  Ftnntier 
families  take  to  a  roving  life.  The  long, 
heavy  wagon,  its  roof  covered  with 
white  cotton  clolb,  stands  a  few  yards 
from  the  road.  Tbe  tiied  oxen  graze 
Upon  tbe  neighboring  prairie.  Three  or 
four  white-beaded  children  are  playing  in 
the  vicinity.  The  busband  is  milking 
the  fiindly  cow ;  the  wife  ia  cooking  a 
rapper  of  griddle -cahes,  coffee  and  bacon, 
tU  the  camp-stove  ;  the  bens  are  cackling 
•ocbklly  from  their  coop;  and  the  old 
fiunily  dog  wags  bis  tall  approvingly, 
bat  watcbes,  with  solicitous  care,  the 
baby  creeping  about  the  doorof  the  tent. 

Two  hundred  miles  out,  you  leave  tlie 
last  &rmiDg  settlemeols,  and  human 
habitations  almost  cease ;  but  every  day 
you  enconuler  that  mercantile  establish- 
ment known  by  the  preten^tis  name  of 
"  Grocery,"  wliicli,  like  the  gallows,  Is 
an  Inevitable  outpost  of  civilization. 

Three  hundred  miles  out,  the  emi- 
grants struck  Ibe  Platte  Kiver,  and  con- 
tlnned  up  Its  south  bank  four  hundred 
miles  further,  to  Uieir  Journey's  end.  In 
its  Talley,  from  two  lo  ten  miles  wide, 
tall  grass  sways  gracefully  in  tlio  wind, 
and  the  wild  heliantbus  turns  lis  laugh- 
ing &oe  to  tbe  atin;  but  on  each  side  lathe 
"  Gfcat  American  Desert,"  with  lis  arid 


soil,  stnnled  shmbs,  withered  graas  and 
bmckish  waters,  often  poisonous  for  cattle 
and  mcD.  At  Umes  its  rivers  are  deep 
enough  lo  floataman-of-war;  but  during 
most  of  Die  year,  tbelr  beds  need  sprink- 
ling to  keep  down  the  dusL  BomoUmes 
they  sink,  through  quicksands,  abruptly 
liilo  tbe  earth,  and  run  under  ground  for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  when  they  again 
gush  up  as  suddenly  as  they  disappeMcd. 
The  emigrant  could  cross  tbe  plains 
aristocratically  by  stage  coach,  democrati- 
cally on  foot,  or  respectably  with  a  boree 
or  ox-team.  In  most  cases  he  traveled 
respectably,  and  in  from  thirty  to  six^ 
days  accomplished  the  seven  hondred 
milea.  It  made  bim  realize  how  the 
railway  condenses  life  ;  for  the  locomotive 
would  have  annihilated  the  distance  in 
thirty  houra.  But  he  was  tbonkthl  to 
reach  his  goat ;  for  the  road  by  which  be 
came  had  been  passed  over  sooceaively 
by  Oregon  pioneers,  soldiers,  Hormona, 
and  California  emigrants ;  and  was  dot- 
led  with  graves  thicker  than  mile-stonea. 
Yet  he  found  a  novel  and  pleasant  ex- 
perience, lie  had  felt  the  wild  pleasoie 
of  buffalo-hunting  among  the  largest 
herds  and  grandest  pastures  in  the  tuxAA ; 
had  shaken  a  rattlesnake  from  his  blan- 
ket at  night;  had  smiled  to  hear  every 
lady  on  tiie  road  apologise  for  her  nn- 
coutb  appearance,  and  had  learned  tha 
occult  mysteries  of  cooking  his  own 
breakfast.  He  hod  flshcd  in  the  Platte, 
philosophized  among  the  proirie-doga, 
hobnobtied  with  the  Indians ;  h^^s  Int 
blown  down  and  bis  Nothing  (uendnd 


bj    a  midnight  storm;   Mid  hangerecl 

and  thirsted  daily  fur  the  newapaper  of 
civilizatioQ.  After  many  moQOtoiiuua 
daya  upou  the  naked  prairie  and  tlic 
dreary  desert,  the  resinous  odor  of  the 
pines  rose  llhe.swect  incense  to  his  nos- 
trils; and  the  Mecca  (if  his  pilgrimage — 
the  Mother  Mountains,  as  the  old  Span- 
iarda  called  tliem — loomed  up  grandly 
before  his  channed  and  aslonistied  eyes. 
He  passed  through  Denver  City  (of  which 
sometiiiug  hereafter),  crossed  the  Platte 
and  Clear  Creek  ;  Climbed  the  abrupt 
mountain  wall,  orer  muds  like  the  roof 
of  a  house,  and  reached  what  was  then 
known  as  tiic  Pike's  Peak  gold-diggings, 
though  serenly  miles  from  the  great 
mountain  whose  name  they  bore. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  extravagant  re- 
ports proved  to  be  based  on  anticipation, 
not  experience.  The  prospectors  hod 
Ibund  "  Ih^color  " — not  paying  pincers, 
bat    Infinnftimal    quootitiea    of  shining 
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dust,  and  notliing  more.  Of  the  few 
men  engaged  in  mining,  not  half  a  dozen 
were  realizing  one  dollar  per  day.  But, 
on  the  sixth  of  May,  1850,  John  U. 
Gregory — an  old  Georgia  miner — struck 
rich  dtposita  of  gold  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  upon  the  licod-waters  of  Clear 
Creek ;  and  fi'om  that  discovery  dates 
the  history  of  Colorado,  as  an  ascertained 
gold  region. 

Just  one  month  later,  in  company  with 
Horace  Greeley,  I  first  saw  the  pioneers 
hard  at  work  in  tlie  hot  ravines,  at 
gulch  or  placer  mining. 

The  dirt  ia  shoveled  into  a  long 
wooden  trough,  or  sluice,  and  stirred 
with  hoes,  while  a  stream  of  water 
pours  through  it,  washing  It  away,  and 
leaving  the  heavy  gold-dust  to  sink  to 
the  buttom.  When  the  gold  is  imbedded 
In  quartz,  and  can  only  be  obtained 
through  crushing  the  rock  to  powder  by 
machinery,  the  operation  is  called  quarts 
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mining.  As  yet,  howeyer,  tliere  were 
no  quartz-mills  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  Colorado. 

The  new  mines  were  a  busy  scene. 
Some  fifty  log  cabins  had  been  erected ; 
tents  and  **  camps/*  covered  with  pine 
boards  were  very  numerous;  hundreds 
of  workmen  were  busy  at  the  sluices ; 
lumber  was  sawn  out  by  hand,  and  the 
mountains  rung  with  the  sounds  of  ax, 
hammer,  saw,  pick  and  spade. 

In  the  evening  the  valley  was  lighted 
with  scores  of  camp-fires,  casting  the 
shadows  of  the  tall  pines  and  firs  in 
every  direction,  and  throwing  a  lurid 
glare  ui>on  the  swarthy  faces  of  the 
miners.  Some  were  cooking  in  the  open 
air,  some  taking  their  evening  meal,  upon 
tables  of  pine  bark,  and  others  sitting 
upon  logs  or  reclining  upon  the  ground, 
smoking  and  talking.  From  one  camp 
issued  the  lively  notes  of  a  violin ;  and 
from  another  "  Home,  sweet  homo  "  float- 
ed forth  upon  the  evening  air,  in  a  low, 
plaintive  voice,  which  told  that  the  heart 
of  the  singer  was  with  dear  ones  far  away. 

A  walk  through  the  diggings  on  Sun- 
day morning,  revealed  nearly  all  the 
miners  disguised  in  clean  clothing.  Some 
were  reading  and  writing  letters,  some 
ministering  to  the  sick,  and  some  enact- 
ing the  part  of  every-man-his-own-wash- 
er-woman — scrubbing  away  at  the  tub 
like  so  many  laundresses.  Several  hun- 
dred men,  in  the  open  air,  were  attend- 
ing public  religious  worship — the  first, 
perhaps,  ever  held  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. They  were  roughly  clad,  display- 
ing weapons  at  their  belts,  and  repre- 
sented every  section  of  the  Union,  and 
almost  every  nation  of  the  earth.  They 
sat  upon  logs  and  stumps,  a  remarkably 
attentive  congregation — while  the  clergy- 
man, upon  a  rude  log  platform,  was 
preaching  from  the  text :  **  Behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy." 
It  was  an  impressive  spectacle,  that  mot- 
ley gathering  of  gold-seekers  among  the 
mountains,  a  thousand  miles  from  home 
and  civilization,  to  hear  the  "  good  tid- 
ings "  which  are  forever  old  and  yet  for- 
ever new. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
mines,  we  returned  (forty  miles)  to  the 


valley,  when  a  young  city  was  springing 
up.  Making  governments  and  building 
towns  are  the  natural  employments  of 
the  migratory  Yankee.  He  takes  to  tbem 
as  instinctively  as  a  young  duck  to  water. 
C!ongregate  a  hundred  Americans  any 
where  beyond  the  settlements,  and  thej 
immediately  lay  out  a  city,  frame  a  State ' 
ConsUtution,  and  apply  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  while  twenty-five  of  them 
become  candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  True  to  this  instinct,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  unfledged  community  were 
already  making  a  State  constitution,  and 
months  before,  they  had  laid  out  Denver 
City. 

It  was  a  most  forlorn  and  desolate- 
looking  metropolis.  Of  the  two  or  three 
hundred  rough  log  cabins  which  com- 
posed it,  more  than  half  were  unfinished 
and  tenantless.  There  was  not  a  single 
frame  building,  nor  half  a  dozen  glass 
windows  in  the  town.  If  my  memory 
is  faithful,  there  were  Just  five  women  in 
the  whole  gold  region  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bonnet  In  the  street  was  the 
signal  for  the  entire  iM>pulation  to  rash 
to  the  cabin  doors  and  gaze  upon  its 
wearer  as  at  any  other  natural  curiosl^. 
The  men  who  gathered  about  our  coach 
on  its  arrival,  were  attired  in  douched 
hats,  tattered  woolen  shirts,  pantaloons 
of  buckskin,  and  Indian  moccasins ;  and 
had  knives  and  revolvers  suspended  firom 
their  belts. 

Of  course  we  took  lodgings  at  the 
first-class  hotel — an  enormous  wooden 
structure  with  walls  of  logs,  a  fioor  of 
mother  earth,  and  windows  and  roof  of 
cotton  cloth.  True  to  the  national  in- 
sthictj'the  habituSs  of  its  great  drinking 
and  gambling  saloon,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  building,  demanded  a 
speech.  On  one  side  the  tipplers  at  the 
bar  silently  sipped  their  grog;  on  the 
other,  the  gamblers  respectfully  suspend- 
ed the  shuflOling  of  cards  and  the  count- 
ing of  money  from  their  huge  piles  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  while  Sir.  Greeley, 
standing  between  them,  made  a  strong 
anti-drinking  and  anti-gambling  speech, 
wliich  was  received  with  perfect  good 
humor.  The  hotel  proved  unfavorabla 
to  literary   pursuits.     So,  ^lording  tQ 
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tbfl  ciutom  of  Ibe  connliy,  ire  "  jumprd 

a  cabin" — i.  a,  selected  the  best  enipty 
one  we  could  And,  moved  in  oar  effects 
ftnd  took  possession. 

\j  itonpi  1o  tnce, 

It  was  twelve  feet  square,  of  hewn 
pine  logs,  new  and  smooth,  the  crocks 
ivithin  (^bikcd  wUb  wood,  and  outside 
plastered  with  tnud.  A  great  fireplace 
or  adobe  (sun-dried  brick)  occupied  one 
(M>mer.  A  single  chair  or  elders,  Predi 
from  the  woods,  witli  the  bark  still  on,  a 
little  table  of  same  material,  and  tbe 
rare  luxniy  of  a  mattress,  resting  upon 
slats,  laid  across  d-om  one  log  to  another, 
constituted  tlie  furniture.  The  roof  wna 
of  baked  mud,  upon  a  layer  of  split 
logs  and  grass ;  Ibe  floor  of  hard,  smoctb 
earth.  No  windoif  invited  sdventuroue 
burglars ;  and  the  solilaiy  door,  which 
swung  upon  wooden  hinges,  opened  to 
the  touch  of  no  key  but  a  pen-knife.  Wo 
extemporized  a  shelly  from  which  a  few 
books  looked  down  with  a  bewildered 
air,  carpeted  the  ground  with  colfee- sacks, 
and  did  we  not  lake  our  ease  in  our 
inn? 

A  ftnv  days  later,  the  owuer  of  the 
cAbin  came  down  from  the  mines,  aud 
looked  in  upon  us  quite  unexpectedly  ; 
but  observing  that  Ibe  nine  points  of  the 
law  w^  in  our  fitvor,  be  apologized 


humbly  for  his  intmsion  (moat  obsequious 
and  marvelous  of  landlords),  begged  us 
to  make  ourselves  entirely  at  home,  and 
then  withdrew,  to  jump  the  best  vacant 
cabin  k»  could  And,  until  the  departure 
of  bis  non-paying  tenants.  We  design 
exhibiting  him  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
as  the  politest  gentleman  in  the  known 

A  thousand  Arapahoe  Indians  were 
encamped  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The 
Noble  Bnvage  is  long  ago  extiucl,  if  he 
ever  existed  outside  of  Cooper's  novela. 
The  Indian  is  organically  treacherous, 
cowardly,  filthy  und  cruel.  But  one 
Aropahoe  chief,  known  as  the  ''  Little 
Raven,"  was  the  nearest  approximation  I 
ever  met  to  the  Ideal  Indian.  Ho  had 
a  fine,  manly  form,  and  n  humane,  trust- 
worthy face.  To  spend  an  hour  in  our 
cabin  WB8  his  custom  always  of  an  after- 
noon ;  and,  Ibougli  his  enlire  ignorance 
of  English  was  only  equaled  by  my  utter 
innocence  of  Ampalioe,  we  held  plea. 
sant  communion  together.  Our  conver- 
sations were  carried  on  by  signs  and  the 
very  few  words  we  had  in  common.  The  . 
tongue  was  weak,  but  the  gesticulation 
was  eloquent. 

Usually,  by  some  means,  we  could 
make  each  othor  coraprebcnd ;  but  twice  . 
or  tbriee  we  became,  as  the  actors  say, 
hopelessly  "stuck."  Then  iny  viator 
sent  for  one  "  Left  Hand,"  a  linguist ; 
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fbr  SB  Day  and  Haitln,  the  great  block- 
ing  mBnurBctnrere,  "  kept  a  poet,"  bo 
the  chief  at  the  Arepahoes  inaintaitied 
an  interpreter.  Left  Hand  spoke  Eng- 
lish fluently,  huvhig  acquired  it  from  (he 
tmlere  in  boyhood  ;  and  was  soon  able 
to  extricate  us  from  our  CODTersatlonal 
quagmire. 

Let  me  report  from  memoiy  one  of 
uuT  interviews : 

Little  Raven  enters  my  domicil,  salutes 

mewithacordial  gnintADdaBh^eoftlie 

hand.     I  plnce  him  in  the  onlf  chiJr  t^e 

'   cabin  affurvls,  percliing  myself  upon  the 


Uble ;  fill  his  long  pipe  with  Vitginia 
tobacco ;  light  a  dgar  on  my  own  ac- 
count, out  of  deference  to  Indiaii  ell- 
quctle  1  and  then  eosaes  a  period  of 
solemn  and  fimokj  sUeDcc.  An  ooca- 
sional  remark  is  veDture<l  about  the  wea- 
ther, the  Utes,  the  mine;,  etc. ;  gnuliuDy 
we  become  communicative,  and  at  last 
fitmillar.  He  studies  one  of  my  maiw 
with  great  curiosity  and  attention ;  in- 
quires earnestly  for  the  whereabout!>,  up- 
on It,  of  the  home  of  the  OreAt  Father 
at  Washington  ;  and  nsks  other  questions 
which  ihow  how  vagoe  stories  of  the 


wondere  of  dvilization  liave  thrilled  his 
rimple  heart,  as  f'ibulous  talcs  of  tlie 
wealth  of  the  Western  world  thrilled  the 
Spaniards  of  old.  At  last  he  fblds  Uie 
map  and  commences  intem^ating  me  on 
personal  matters: 

"  Who  is  my  companion  f"  noddingat 
Mr.  Greeley,  who,  sprained  by  Ibe  over- 
turning of  a  coacli.  is  an  invalid  upon 
ourmattreta.  Ireply  that heis  nmlglily 
ehicdain,  named  the  Omy  Goose  Quill,  cn- 
ilcavoriug  to  csplaiu  that  his  realm  is 
purely  intellectual  nnd  spiriliinl,  hut  giv- 
ing up  in  despiur  when  the  Itaven  inter- 
rupts me,  to  inquire  how  many  horses 
he  owns  I 


"Where  is  my  lodge  f  Isignifythat 
it  is  by.llie  greut  waters,  many  sieepa 
away ;  at  which  he  gazeson  me  in  won- 
der, slightly  tinged  with  that  innednlity 
which  dvilized  persons  sometimes  mani- 
fest at  the  tales  of  travelers.  "How 
many  squaws  and  pappnoscs  have  IT 
Wlien  I  have  replied  with  dne  Imuiili^, 
he  exultantly  assures  me  that  he  is  the 
happy  husband  of  seven  sqnaws,  and  the 
proud  parent  of  ten  pajtpooses  1  The 
compnri9on, is  odious;  he  evidentiT  feels 
bis  social  saperiority. 

"How  many  hoiscs  have  I?"  Bor- 
rowfuliy  I  admit  that  I  can  lay  claim  to 
no   solitary  piece  of   horseflesh      The 


ISaO.— BUKE  S 

RsTsa  ppinlt  iriumpliantly  to  bla  tbirty 
sleek  poniea  gmziag  on  the  neigliboring 
Bward.  Aa  one's  wenlth  aad  position  In 
Ampsboe  ^es  depc[i<l  solely  on  tbe  num- 
ber or  bis  nivca  and  horses,  I  feel  Hint 
theBaiT'eQ  is  becoming  directly  personal, 
illld  inferenliaily  abusive.  So  I  place  Atm 
In  the  witness-lMX,  and  become  question- 
er myselE 


"  How  many  revolvers  has  he  t"  ■  Ho 
shrugs  Ills  dlioiilders,  tind  tlescribeii  llie 
number  by  «'  pnntomttnic  cipher.  1 
produce  Colt's  new  patent,  wliich  he  ex- 
amines \tiiti  great  euriosity  nOd  admira- 
tion ;  haadlea  cautiously  its  (f  it  were  an 
infernal  machiDe;  ahd  shows  a  childish 
sntisfiiclion,  not  UDminglcd  willi  terror,  ns 
I  discharge  tho   Qve  barrds  in  rapid 
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succession.  "  How  much/'  he  yentures  to 
ask,  **  did  it  cost  V*  I  mentioii  an  almost 
fabulous  sum,  and  his  respect  for  me  is 
visibly  augmented.  Even  the  Indian, 
you  perceive,  is  moved  by  the  almighty 
dollar — or,  rather,  by  the  almighty  half- 
dollar,  for  that  is-  the  only  denomination 
of  specie  in  which  he  will  receive  pay- 
menta 

I  follow  np  my  advantage :  '*  How 
many  locomotives  has  he  ?*'  A  mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head  is  his  only  re- 
sponse ;  and  while  I  convey  to  him  such 
crude  ideas  as  I  may  of  the  fiery,  untir- 
ing monster,  which  will  carry  me  further 
in  one  sleep  (day)  than  his  fleetest  liorsc 
can  bear  him  in  ten,  he  manifests  intense 
interest ;  and  signifies  that  he  has  heard 
of  the  prodigy  before,  but  never  saw 
him.  The  impression  left  upon  his  mind, 
tliat  I  am  tiie  personal  and  individual 
owner  of  several  of  these  monsters,  I  am 
careful  not  to  dissipate;  and  thereaHer 
he  treats  me  with  the  profound  deference 
due  a  '*  big  Injun,*'  and  a  fit  associate  of 
the  Arapahoe  king  1  And  so,  the  topics 
of  the  day  exhausted,  with  another  cor- 
dial hand-shaking,  he  takes  his  depart- 
nre.  Alas  for  Little  BavenI  Immor- 
tality did  not  hed^e  the  king.  A  year 
later  he  was  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Utes. 

In  1860, 1  again  spent  the  summer  at 
Denver.  It  was  fiist  assuming  the  fea- 
tures of  civilization,  boasting  daily  mails 
and  expresses,  the  approach  of  the  tele- 
graph, fine  brick  blocks,  and  three  daily 
newspapers.  There  was  the  conflict  which 
seems  inevitable  in  all  new  countries,  be- 
tween Ihc  desperadoes  and  the  quiet,  in- 
dustrious citizens.  No  civil  laws  were 
yet  in  force;  robberies  and  homicides 
were  fV^quent ;  and  about  once  a  month, 
the  people  organized  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, and  after  a  fair  trial,  either  hung 
or  banished  the  leading  criminals — a  des- 
perate remedy  for  a  desperate  disease. 
But,  they  never  punished  an  innocent 
man,  and  succeeded  in  rendering  life  and 
property  reasonably  secure.  By  opposing 
the  party  of  the  desperadoes,  the  "  Hocky 
Mountain  Daily  News  "  had  incurred  their 
intense  hostility,  ancTsubJected  its  conduct- 
on  to  several  murderous  attacks.     Its 


editors  never  went  out  without  converting 
themselves  into  walking  arsenals,  and  their 
*'  Sanctum  "was  always  prepared  to  un- 
dergo a  siege ;  the  compositors  worked 
at  their  cases  with  shot-guns  standing  be- 
side them ;  and  rifles  and  revolvers  were 
used  for  paper-weights  on  the  editorial 
table. 

The  streets  were  a  busy  scene,  pre- 
senting every  possible  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  crowded  with  busy  men  in  all 
costumes,  from  broadcloths  to  breech- 
cloths. 

Like  all  new  towns,  Denver  was  a  city 
of  magnificent  expectations.  Two  or 
three  thousand  acres  having  been  laid 
out  in  streets,  corner  lots  were  offered  for 
sale,  in  localities  as  lonely  and  desolate 
as  any  other  part  of  the  Great  American 
Desert 

The  mountains,  at  the  nearest  point, 
ten  miles  from  Denver,  afford  a  view  on- 
equaled  upon  our  continent  It  is  most 
striking  at  evening.  Then,  beyond  the 
city,  the  shining  river  and  the  green  prai- 
rie, rise  the  grand  peaks : 

«' All  ablaze 
In  the  last  flash  of  suiaet** 

Seventy  miles  to  the  south,  FikePa 
Peak,  like  some  old  castle,  ^^mf^estic 
thongh  in  ruin,''  lies  dim  and  soft  against 
the  sky.  Forty  miles  to  the  north  stands 
Long's  Peak,  distinct,  rugged  and  cor- 
rugated— its  feet  wreathed  in  pine,  and 
its  head  crested  with  snow.  A  dark,  ir- 
regular, variegated  wall  sweeps  grandly 
between  them,  at  the  verge  of  the  sensible 
horizon,  and  beyond,  on  either  side, 
merges  into  the  dreamy,  debatable  ground, 
between  earth  and  heaven. 

It  reveals  every  hue,  from  the  dark, 
rich  green  of  the  nearest  hill.<t,  to  the  on- 
sullied  white  of  the  Snowy  Range— every 
form,  from  the  long,  flat  summit  of  Table 
Mountain  to  that  perfect  cone,  wailing  to 
impale  the  dying  sun.  Gaze  on  it  dailj 
for  months,  and  you  shall  never  look 
twice  upon  the  same  loveliness ;  but  find 
it  an  endless  variety — a  perpetual  intoxi- 
cation of  delight  Here,  at  the  door  of 
our  rode  cabin  has  Nature  painted  for  us 
such  a  picture  as  never  greeted  the  eye 
of  monarch  in  his  palace.     Last  night. 


tbat  fiirihest  mountain  whs  arrayed  In 
fierf ,  dazzling  glory,  loo  terrible  to  look 
npoQ.  Now  it  is  clothed  in  a  pale,  i 
earthly  light,  and  yoii  feel  that  it  belobgs 
to  another  irorld.  View  it  again.  Does 
It  seem  tbat  you  could  ever  reach  It  by 
mortal  means,  or  even  clothed  hi  mortal 
bodyt  No;  you  can  only  think  of  the 
Celestial  City  as  it  burst  upon  the  vision 
of  the  pilgrim  Christian,  or  the  Babbnlh 
erening  pictures  of  heaven  opening  to 
earth,  which  yon  received  In  childbofxl, 
upon  your  mother's  knee. 

Some  sixty  miles  south  of  Denver,  on 
the  road  to  Pike's  Peak,  is  a  remarkable 
region  of  natural  monuments  of  sti 
nliicb  assume  various  fantastic  forms. 
Upright  shads  of  rock  are  standing,  c 
a  tract  twenty  miles  in  leugtli.  S( 
crowning  the  summits  of  hills,  look  like 
Immense  castles  built  with  perfect  sym- 
metry by  baman  hands.  But  most  have 
the  tize  an^  shape  of  grave-stones  and 
monumenla,  aud  tliickly  stud  the  ground 
for  hundreds  of  acres.  Standing  In  the 
midst  of  pine  groves,  they  give  the  pre- 


cise effect  of  a  wcll-ebaded  cemetery 
niled  with  memorials  of  tbe  dead.  Near 
Colorado  City  Uiey  culminate  in  an  Im- 
mense gateway  of  solid  rock,  known  as 
the  entrance  to  llie  Qardcn  of  the  Gods. 

"  Colorado,"  ugnifying  red,  was  prob- 
ably applietl  to  the  river  from  which  the 
Territory  is  named,  on  account  of  the 
reddUb  earth  which  tbe  Spautsb  e:tplorers 
found  along  lis  banks.  Several  early  at- 
tempts were  made  to  organize  the  new 
Territory,  under  the  successive  names  of 
Jefferson,  Idaho  (Shining  Mountains)  and 
Tahosa  (Dwellers  among  the  Hounlaln- 
tops).  But  the  people  did  not  accept 
them,  and  until  Congress  hafl  baptized 
the  region  as  Colorado,  it  was  universally 
known  as  "  Pike's  Peak" — one  of  those 
happy  allileiHtions  which  stick  like  burs 
in  the  public  usage.  The  mountain  is 
well  worthy  to  name  a  noble  State. 
Though  not  the  highest,  it  is  probably 
the  grandest  of  the  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range. 

In  August,  1860,  I  climbed  it  with  a 
pariy  of  Ave.     Our  stardng-point,  at  th« 
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base,  was  higher  above  sea-level  than  the 
iummU  of  Moant  Washington.  We  were 
each  provided  with  a  stout  cane,  and  a 
tin  drinking-cup.  The  two  ladies  of 
the  company  wore  the  Bloomer  costume 
and  broad-brimmed  hats,  while  the  un- 
happy trio  of  men  bent  under  their  heavy 
packs  of  provisions  and  blankets.  My 
own  weighed  tweoty-seven  pounds ;  and 
I  thought  it^  twenty-seven  hundred  before 
my  journey  was  ended. 

Our  route  was  along  the  gorge  or  val- 
ley of  a  mountain-brook,  whose  precipi- 
tous rocks  are  utterly  impassable  for 
horse  or  mule.  It  abounds  in  gems  of 
beauty — "  pocket  editions  of  poetry  in 
velvet  and  gold."  One  of  them  would 
cause  the  heart  of  an  artist  to  sing  for 
Joy.  The  stream,  first  appearing  in  view 
under  a  natural  stone  bridge  above  us, 
comes  leaping  down  in  a  cascade  of 
snow-white  foam,  torn  into  sparkling 
braids  and  fringes  by  the  jutting  rocks, 
and  is  then  lost  among  the  huge  bowld- 
ers at  our  feet  An  irregular  mass  of 
granite  rises  upon  one  side  more  than  a 
hundred  feet ;  and  on  either  bank,  the 
singing  waters  are  shaded  by  the  tall 
pines  and  the  blue-tipped  firs.  Between 
and  beyond  their  dark  branches,  a  gray, 
cone-shaped  hill,  bare  of  tree  and  shrub, 
rises  in  tlie  background,  against  a  won- 
derfully blue  and  pellucid  sky. 

A  violent  shower  soon  recalled  us  to 
the  practical.  All  the  afternoon  we  sunk 
knee  deep  into  the  steep,  gravelly  hill, 
clutching  desperately  at  friendly  bushes, 
to  keep  from  &lling  backward,  and  climb- 
ed sometimes  upon  hands  and  knees, 
over  wet,  slippery  rocks.  At  four 
o^clock,  cold,  footsore  and  weary,  we  en- 
camped ;  and  supper  was  prepared  and 
eaten  before  a  glorious  fire  of  tree-trunks. 
Then,  for  iwo  or  three  hours,  the  deep 
woods  resounded  with  laughter  and  song. 
But  long  before  midnight  we  all  slept, 
lulled  by  the  whispering  pine  and  the 
murmuring  brook,  and  watched  over  by 
the  mute  and  loving  stars. 

The  second  day^s  Journey  was  through 
an  almost  boundless  waste  of  rocks  piled 
on  rocks.  A  cold,  violent  rain  set  in, 
and  at  noon,  drenched  and  shivering,  we 
encamped  under  a  shelvingr  rock,  and 


with  difficulty  kindled  a  fire.  The  storm 
continued  witliout  cessation  for  twenty 
hours ;  and  our  rocky  roof^  unfortunate- 
ly sloping  the  wrong  way,  showered  the 
water  down  upon  us  in  melancholy  pro- 
vision. In  the  evening,  with  many  dis- 
mal jests  about  our  dreary  situation, 
we  huddled  under  the  rock,  and  one  by 
one  dropped  asleep.  My  own  latest  re- 
collection of  that  Procrustean  bed  extends 
to  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  was  wooing 
the  drowsy  god,  with  my  feet  in  a  mud 
puddle,  a  sharp  rock  piercing  my  ribs, 
and  a  stream  of  water  pouring  down  my 
back.  At  midnight,  my  friends  all  arose 
— ^for  the  air  had  grown  very  chill — and 
sought  our  great  log  fire.  Wrapping 
myself  again  in  a  wet  blanket,  and  creep- 
ing as  far  as  possible  under  tlie  rock,  I 
soon  slept  soundly.  At  daylight,  when 
I  awoke,  they  were  still  out  in  the  driv- 
ing rain,  sitting  before  the  fire  in  gloomy 
contemplation,  like  Marius  amid  the 
ruins. 

The  third  day  the  storm  ceased.  After 
five  hours*  climbing  among  blippery 
rocks,  we  dined  luxuriously  in  a  rasp- 
berry patch,  as  our  provisions  were  al- 
most exhausted.  Night  brought  another 
storm  of  rain  and  hail ;  and  when  we 
camped,  the  wild  eyes  and  flushed  faces 
of  the  ladies  excited  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  fever  and  delirium. 

On  the  fourth  morning  the  ice  was 
lying  thick  about  our  camp.  At  five 
o^clock  we  continued  the  march,  and  in 
ten  minutes,  abruptly  left  the  dense 
forest  behind,  and  stood  upon  the  bare 
mountain-side  with  no  green  thing  about 
UB  except  beds  of  velvet  grass  among  the 
rocks.  The  summit  seemed  very  near ; 
but  we  toiled  on  and  on  for  hours,  up  the 
sharp  ascent  The  thin  air  made  it  im- 
possible to  go  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
without  pausing  for  breath ;  but  in  the 
grand  scenery  we  forgot  our  fiitigue  and 
remembered  our  weariness  no  more.  The 
sky  assumed  a  deeper  and  richer  blue; 
and  the  fields  of  snow  and  ioe  began 
perceptibly  to  enlarge.  Even  here,  the 
fiowers  bloomed,  and  hundreds  of  tulip- 
shaped  blossoms,  of  faint  yellow  mingled 
with  purple,  opened  their  meek  eyes  be- 
side the  freshly-fallen  snow  I  *  It  wa8 
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worth  all  our  toil  to  see  the  cheek  of 
June,  with  its  purple  flush,  nestle  among 
the  silver  locks  of  December. 

It  became  difficult  to  avoid  Hilling 
asleep  during  our  brief  pauses,  but  we 
pressed  steadily  on.  At  last,  Just  before 
noon,  passing  two  banks  of  snow  which 
have  lain  unmeltcd  for  years,  perhaps  for 
centuries,  we  stood  on  the  highest  point 
of  Pikers  Peak,  thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  ladies 
of  our  party— one  a  native  of  Boston, 
the  other  of  Deny,  N.  H. — ^were  the  first 
of  their  sex  who  ever  set  foot  upon  the 
summit 

The  view  was  indescribably  grand  and 
impressive.  Eastward,  for  a  hundred 
miles,  our  eyes  wandered  over  the  dim, 
dreamy  prairies,  spotted  by  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  clouds,  and  the  deeper 
green  of  the  pineries,  intersected  by  the 
fiiint,  gray  lines  of  the  roads,  and  eme- 
rald threads  of  timber  along  the  streams, 
and  banded,  on  the  far  horizon,  with  a 
girdle  of  gold.  To  tlie  north,  we  could 
trace  the  Platte  for  seventy  miles,  while 
fiur  to  the  south,  swept  the  green  timbers 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  then  rose  the  Span- 
ish Peaks  of  New  Mexico,  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Eight  or  ten  miles  distant, 
two  little  gem-like  lakes  nestled  among 
the  rugged  mountains,  revealing  even  the 
shadows  of  the  rocks  and  pines  in  their 
transparent  waters.  Far  beyond,  a  group 
of  tiny  lakelets  glittered  and  sparkled 
like  a  cluster  of  stars. 

To  the  west,  the  South  Park,  and  other 
ampitheaters  of  rich  floral  beauty — 
gardens  amid  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
mountains — were  spread  thousands  of 
feet  below  us;  and  beyond,  peak  after 
peak,  until  the  pure,  white  wall  of  the 
Snowy  Range  rose  to  the  infinite  blue  of 
the  sky.  The  north,  south  and  west  was 
one  vast  wilderness  of  mountains,  of  di- 
verse forms  and  mingling  colors,  with 
clouds  of  fleecy  white  sailing  airily 
among  their  scarred  and  wrinkled  sum- 
mits. We  looked  upon  four  Territories 
of  the  Union — Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah 
and  New  Mexico;  and  viewed  regions 
watered  by  four  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  continent — the  Platte,  Arkansas,  Rio 
Grande  and   Colorado — tributaries,   re- 


spectively, of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia.  ' 

Upon  the  north  side,  a  colossal  plow- 
share seems  to  have  been  driven  fiercely 
down  (h>m  the  summit  to  the  base,  its 
gaping  furrow  visible  seventy  miles  away, 
and  deep  enough  in  itself  to  bury  a 
mountain  of  considerable  pretension. 
Such  enormous  chasms  must  the  armies 
of  the  Almiglity  have  left  in  Heaven, 
when,  as  told  in  the  royal  verse  of  Mil- 
ton, to  overwhelm  Lucifer  and  his  com- 
panions, 

"  From  their  fonndatlons  loot^ntng  to  and  fh>, 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills  with  all  their 

load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  topi 
UpliftiDg,  bore  them  in  their  hands."* 

After  spending  two  hours  upon  the 
summit,  we  reluctantly  commenced  the 
descent,  for  living  without  eating  was 
rapidly  becoming  an  interesting  experi- 
ment The  stars  were  out  when  we 
camped,  kindled  a  fire,  and  went  to  bed, 
or  rather  to  blanket. 

The  fifth  morning,  sore  and  weary  in 
every  joint,  we  devoured  our  last  provi- 
sions— a  morsel  of  meat  and  a  table- 
spoonfhl  of  crumbs  apiece;  but  ample 
cups  of  tea,  the  best  stimulant  in  the 
world,  measurably  revived  us.  After 
journeying  five  or  six  hours,  we  began 
to  experience,  not  the  gnawings  of  hun- 
ger, but  that  irresistible  faintness  which 
the  Irishman  so  exactly  described  as  '*  a 
sense  of  goneness.**  Endeavors  to  think 
of  other  matters  were  fhdtless ;  in  vain 
we  sought  to 

"  Cloy  the  hnngry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast" 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Col- 
orado City.  My  companions,  with  hag- 
gard cheeks,  lack-luster  eyes  and  worn 
faces,  seemed  but  dim  shadows — faint 
suggestions  of  their  former  selves.  The 
ladies  had  each  lost  eight  pounds,  to  an 
ounce,  in  less  than  five  days  I  No  last- 
ing inconvenience  was  experienced  firom 
the  trip,  except  the  most  ravenous  and 
uncompromisii^g  hunger,  which  con- 
tinued, at  intervals,  for  the  next  two 
weeks. 

In  the  fammer  of  1865,  with  "  the 
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Coirn  party,"  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
glnndng  onoe  more  >t  Colorado.  On 
tlie  way  thither  I  encountered,  many 
limea,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  alill  per- 
vades the  plains,  but  does  not  venture  as 
frequently  as  of  yore  into  the  towns  «nd 
dlgR^ngs.  The  reader  will  readily  re- 
cognize him  from  meDtton  In  Mr.  Pope's 
verae.     Behold  his  portrait 


James  the  First,  whom  the  Duke 
or  Sully  nittily  characterized  as  the 
wisest  fool  Id  Enropc.  used  to  say  that 
old  (iienda  are  ngrceahle  and  comfortable, 
like  old  slioes  ;  but  we  found  our  old 
friend,  the  poor  Indian,  neither  polite  nor 
affectionate.  Within  a  few  days  the  sav- 
ages had  attacked  several  coaches,  in  one 
case  killing  and  scalping  all  the  passen- 
gers. A  few  months  before,  tbey  had 
burned  eveiy  house  and  bam  along  the 
road  for  three  hundred  miles,  stolen  tlio 
cattle  and  murticrcd  about  eighty  per- 
sons. The  ranches  of  this  devastated 
region  were  now  quite  deserted  by  wo- 
men and  children ;  a  few  soldiers  were 
on  duty  at  each  mail-station,  and  four 
cavalrymen  escorted  our  vehicle. 

The  Indians  ordinarily  assault  private 
trains  mlher  than  coaches,  ns  their  chief 
purpose  Is  to  obtain  caitle,  horses  and 


mules.  Sometimes,  esasperttted  by  thetlB 
and  murders  (moat  Indian  wars  are  ori- 
ginally traceable  to  outrages  by  reckless 
white  men),  they  thirst  for  blood,  and 
elm ullancously  attack  ranches  and  settle- 
ments hundreds  of  miles  apart.  They 
flcldom  appear  in  the  night,  but  tiBoally 
pounce  down  upon  dwellings  or  iravel- 
era,]ust  before  dusk  or  soon  after  dawn, 
with  loud  yells  running  off  the  stock, 
and  perhaps  applying  the  torch  and 
Bcalping-knifc.  Their  own  agility  and 
their  fleet  horses  baffle  soldiery  ;  and  ex- 
pcdittons  sent  in  pursuit  are  usually  fruit- 
less. In  Idaho,  iRst  November,  a  party 
dashed  into  a  United  States  fort,  and 
look  away  the  Government  horses  in 
the  veiy  faces  of  the  Holdiers.  Ambns- 
cades  and  sudden  attacks  are  tbrir  only 
modes  of  warfare;  a,  hundred  would  not 
meet  ten  well-armed  Americans  in  an 
open,  fair,  daylight  encounter.  The 
only  exceptions  I  remember  are  the 
Idaho  Snakes  or  Shoshunees,  who  some- 
times manifest  great  bravery. 

The  cost  of  fighting  them,  and  even 
of  maintoining  our  military  posts  or  ttie 
plains  during  peace  times,  is  enormous. 
Last  year,  between  April  and  October, 
the  United  Stales  quartermaster,  at  Leav- 
enworth, Bent  westward  thirty-three  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fi^glit,  employing  four- 
teen thousand  mules  and  three  thousand 
horses.  This  season  he  will  use  more 
than  two  thousand  wagons.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  Qovemraent  for  Indian 
wars  during  the  last  twenty  years  would 
liave  built  and  stocked  a  flrst-class  double- 
track  railway  to  the  Pociflc. 

We  obtained  glimpses  of  only  one  or 
two  buffaloes;  for  these  old  denizens 
shrink  from  the  great  thoroughfares 
which  have  lately  invaded  their  magni- 
ficent domain.  Benton's  theory,  that 
Iheyare  geographers  and  roadmakersby 
instinct,  pcems  well  founded,  for  the  best 
routes  across  the  continent  are  along 
their  old  trails.  Once  they  roamed  the 
entire  Pacific  slope,  end  ranged  ttoni 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Champlain. 
That  stern  policeman.  Civilization,  con- 
stantly circumscribes  their  limits,  bidding 
them  "  Move  on,"  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  are   killed    annually,   often   from 
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Bheer  wantonness  and  curiosity.  Every 
emigrant  desires  to  boast  of  shooting  a 
bnflalo,  and  their  wliitened  skulls,  perfo- 
rated by  bullets,  make  every  road  a  Qol- 
gotba. 

Even  now,  they  abound  on  great 
\ract8  of  the  desert,  away  from  the  thor- 
ough&res,  and  are  estimated  to  outnum- 
ber all  the  domestic  cattle  in  the  United 
Statea  Six  years  ago  I  traveled  for  two 
hundred  miles  among  hills  black  with 
them  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye 
oould  reach.  At  a  distance,  they  dot  the 
Bward  like  whortleberries  in  a  New- 
England  pasture.  Our  coach,  one  of  the 
first  on  the  plains,  was  often  compelled 
to  wait  while  great  herds  crossed  the 
road  directly  before  us,  for  in  running 
tbey  make  the  ground  tremble,  and 
terrify  the  most  rheumatic  horses  and 
mules  into  dashing  off  with  them,  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  bit  or  spur.  The 
antelope  and  the  buffalo  are  antipodes; 
one  is  incarnate  grace;  the  other  clum- 
siness itself.  The  antelope  gallops  airily 
over  the  hills  with  an  elasticity  surpass- 
ing the  fleetest  race-horse ;  but  the  buffalo, 
with  huge  head  and  enormous  shaggy 
neck,  canters  lumberingly  along,  as  if  he 
belonged  to  some  other  sphere.  His 
tough  forehead,  flattening  a  bullet  as  a 
stone  wall  would  do,  and  his  strong 
neck,  form  a  natural  battering-raqi,  al- 
most justifying  the  belief  that  if  a  buf- 
&lo  had  taken  the  pltuse  of  the  traditional 
bull  which  attempted  to  butt  a  locomo- 
tive off  the  track,  he  would  have  met  a 
happier  fate  than  his  brave  but  indiscreet 
taurine  half-brother.  A  blow  from  the 
head  of  a  calf  two  months  old  will  pros- 
trate the  strongest  man  ;  and  an  enraged 
bull,  with  perfect  horns,  is  devoutly  to 
be  avoided.  A  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, riding  in  a  desert  valley,  en- 
countered several  thousand  stampeding 
buffaloes ;  and  his  mule,  with  charactcr- 
iBtio  perversity,  refused  to  budge  an  inch, 
but  stood  broadside  to  the  approaching 
herd.  Under  the  horns  of  the  first  buf- 
falo he  dropped  dead  upon  the  spot,  al- 
most without  a  single  kick.  His  rider, 
jtunned  by  the  shock,  fortunately  fell 
close  beside  the  mule,  and  so  escaped 
being  trampled   to  death.     In   a   few 


seconds,  recovering  his  consciousness,  he 
saw  that  several  of  the  ponderous  brutes 
had  already  leaped  over  him  ;  and  draw- 
ing his  revolver  he  fired  si^c  shots  in  rapid 
succession.  The  reports  and  smoke  broke 
the  herd  into  two  columns,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  saddle  and  bridle  upon 
his  shoulder,  my  friend  was  walking 
briskly  toward  the  road,  vowing  that  he 
would  never,  never,  never  ride  a  mule 
again. 

The  antelope  stUl  abounds,  the  b^t 
living  illustration  of  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion. Miles  away,  when  his  earth-color- 
ed body  is  quite  indistinguishable,  one 
sees  his  white  tail  fluttering  in  the  breeze 
like  a  shred  of  linen — a  perpetual  flag 
of  truce  to  human  enemies.  Rifles  and 
shot-guns  have  made  him  shy  and  diffi- 
cult to  approach.  Old  hunters  are  wont 
to  stick  a  ramrod  in  the  earth  with  a 
handkerchief  flying  fh>m  it,  and  then  con- 
ceal themselves  among  the  grass  or  sand- 
hills. The  antelope,  drawn  by  a  curiosity 
fatal  as  mother  Eve*s,  circles  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  he  falls  by  the  cruel  bullet 
From  a  close  vie^,  his  liquid  eyes  sug- 
gest infinite  pathos  and  more  than  hu- 
man tenderness.  He  is  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  naturally  tame.  Once,  on  a 
lonely  mountain  trail,  a  few  miles  from 
the  base  of  Pikers  Peak,  a  long  herd,  in 
single  file,  walked  across  the  path  before 
me,  within  a  stone^s  throw.  Some  were 
beautifully  spotted  with  white,  and  all 
exquisitely  graceful.  Sitting  upon  my 
horse  and  stopping  for  them  to  pass,  I 
counted  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
Antelope  meat,  tender  and  toothsome, 
though  less  savory  than  the  flesh  of  the 
black-tailed  deer — ^the  richest  game  upon 
our  continent — is  still  in  great  demand 
through  the  Far  West  In  the  early 
times  of  Colorado,  it  was  found  daily 
upon  every  table. 

But  enough  of  these  reminiscences, 
into  which  my  leisurely  pen,-  no  longer 
driven  by  the  clamorous  demand  of  the 
daily  press,  wanders  so  easily.  In  these 
papers,  prepared  after  my  Journey  is  end- 
ed, I  essay  to  group  more  facts  and  ma- 
turer  observations  than  a  hurried  daily 
record  allows. 

Last  summer  we  found  penver  a  city  of 
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(nor  thooBkiul  people,  wilh  banks,  schools, 
daily  newepapers,  daily  mails,  the  Allan  Lie 
and  Pacific  lelegrapb,  public  and  private 
buildings  whicli  would  do  credit  to  anj 
fHsl^ni  city — in  short,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  flu  old  civilizalion,  among 
the  quickened  intelligence,  the  enlarged 
ideas  and  wann  hearts  of  the  fh>ntier. 
And  all  this  in  bIx  years! 

ThemlBtocIes,  at  a  feast,  invited  to 
piny  upon  some  musical  inslrumcut,  re- 
plied :  "  I  con  not  fidUte ;  but  I  kuow 
how  to  make  a  small  town  a  great  city." 
If  thia  be  genius,  America  must  be  its 
native  heath,  when  not  only  small  towns, 
bat  lonely  deserts  like  Ibis  spring  into 
great  ciUes  wilh  the  growth  of  Jonah's 
gourd.  How  it  wonid  have  surprised  the 
old  explorers  conltl  their  proplielic  souls 
have  looked  forward  to  this  1  Tiic  yonth 
of  a  community,  Ilka  tliat  of  a  hnman 
t>ein|r,  has  Itii  sliarp  trials;  and  Denver 
hag  not  been  exempt  For  three  months 
at  a  time,  hostile  Indians  have  cot  off  all 
communication  with  the  east;  and  once, 
at  midnight,  witlioiit  warning,  a  fWtshet 
converted  the  dry  bed  of  Cherry  Creek 
Into  a  deluge,   sweeping  away   many 


bulldingB,  and  drowning  several  persons. 
In  a  little  mure  tlian  two  yeara,  the  Pii- 
cific  Kailroad  will  lap  Denver,  and  ire 
found  it  fiill  of  promise  as  a  great  city 
of  the  lUlure. 

But  the  moat  noticeable  change  wu 
in  tlie  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
original  Gregory  Diggings,  now  known 
as  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  is  a 
population  of  ten  tlionsand,  wilh  most 
substantial  improve  men  ts,  heavy  machi- 
nery, large  Irading-hoHses,t]ieBi  era,  news- 
papers, chnrchea,  and  stage  and  lelegnpb- 
ic  communication  witii  tlic  outside  world. 

Quarts  mills,  conlaluing  In  the  ag- 
gregate two  thousand  stamps,  have  been 
erected  in  the  Territory.  Hitherto,  dif- 
ficulties have  been  experienced  in  scpa- 
rating  Ike  gold  from  tlie  pyrites  of  iron 
with  wliich  it  is  found  aMiwialed ;  but 
several  processes  for  obviating  Ibis 
trouble  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  de- 
monstrated successes. 

Colorado,  the  child  of  yesterday,  is 
destined  to  add  a  vast  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious meiala  to  the  treasures  of  the  woild, 
and  soon  to  become  a  rich,  prosperoas 
and  loyal   Slate  in  the  American  Cnioi). 
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THE  reader  can  now  nndcntand  whj 
it  was  ibat  I  lumcfl  cold  wilh  ei- 
citemeut  ns  I  sat  there  Id  Uic  (lead-Ietlcr 
tdBce,  Iiolding  the  time-stained  epistle  In 
mj  liand.  Every  word  burned  itself  into 
my  brain.  Obscure  cs  It  vaa — noa-com- 
milta! — directed  to  an  unknown  person 
of  a  neighboring  village — I  yet  Telt  oMur- 
ed  that  those  vague  hints  had  reference 
to  the  sinful  tragedy  which  bad  occurred 
October  ITth,  1857.  Here  was  [ilaced 
la  my  hands — at  hst  '.—a  cine  to  that 
mjsteiy  wliicli  I  had  once  BWOtn  to  un- 
ravel. Yet,  bow  slender  was  the  clue, 
which  might,  after  all,  lead  me  into  stiil 
prof'>under  labyrinlha  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity I  As  I  pondered,  it  seemed  to 
break  aad  vanish  in  my  Ongen.  Tel,  I 
felt,  Id  spite  of  this,  an  Inward  sense  that 
JMdlAelceyuhiehaaimr^gtevnlitlitAe 
Vol.  L— 82. 


aieft/I  tenet.  I  can  nerer  rightly  express 
the  feelings  wliicli,  for  the  first  few  mo- 
ments, overpowered  me.  lly  body  was 
icy  cold,  but  ray  soul  stung  and  slirrctl 
me  as  with  flrc,  and  secnied  to  rise  on 
'budding  wings'  offlamc  with  the  convic- 
tion of  a  speedy  triumph  wJilrU  was  to 
come  after  long  aufiering,  1  arose,  clutch- 
ed my  list,  and  went  forth  from  the  De- 
partment, to  return  to  it  no  more,  for  the 
present.  Xlaif  the  night  I  sat  in  my 
room,  at  my  boarding- place,  looking  at 
(hat  letter,  on  the  table  before  me. 

Before  I  proceed  ibrtber  wilh  its  his- 
tory, I  will  give,  in  a  few  words,  the 
brief,  monotonous  record  of  niy  life,  since 
I  was  driven — driven  is  the  word  you 
must  iiso,  Richard,  haughty  and  sensitive 
though  you  may  be — from  tiie  friendship 
and  presence  of  the  Argylls,'  and  from 
my  prospects  of  a  iShg-cberished  set- 
tlement in  life.  I  made  the  visit  to  my 
mother.    Slie  was  allocked  at  the  change 
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in  me,  and  grieved  that  I  witliheld  my 
confidence  from  lier.  But,  I  did  not  feel 
in  a  confiding  mood.  Tlie  gentleness  of 
my  nature  bad  been  hardened;  I  was 
bitter,  sneering,  skeptical;  not  from  my 
own  mother  woold  I  accept  the  sympathy 
which  my  chilled  heart  seemed  no  longer 
to  crave.  Only  one  thing  saved  me  from 
ntter  loathing  of  humanity,  and  that  was 
the  memory  of  Mary's  face,  as  she  had 
sought  me  at  parting.  In  those  sweet 
eyes  were  trust  and  love ;  the  tears  which 
streamed  down  and  fell  upon  her  bosom, 
the  quiver  of  the  lip,  the  sobs  and  fond 
words,  attested  to  the  sorrow  with  which 
she  had  beheld  my  banishment.. 

Of  course  my  mother  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  had  left  Blankville,  with  no 
intention  of  returning  to  it ;  that  the  long- 
understood  partnership  was  not  to  be 
entered  into.  But,  she  did  not  press  me 
for  explanations.  She  waited  for  me  to  tell 
her  all,  patiently ;  ministering  to  my  health 
and  comfort,  meanwhile,  as  a  widowed 
mother  will  minister  to  an  only  son— with 
a  tenderness  only  less  than  that  of  heaven, 
because  it  is  yet,  perforce,  of  earth. 

Before  I  had  been  at  home  a  fortnight, 
the  unnatural  tension  of  my  mind  and 
nerves  produced  its  sure  result — ^a  reac- 
tion took  place,  and  I  fell  sick.  It  was 
in  the  softer  mood  which  came  over  me, 
as  I  was  convalescing  from  this  illness, 
that  I  finally  told  my  mother  all  the 
dreadful  story  of  the  infiuences  which 
had  broken  up  my  connection  with  the 
Argylla  Her  grief  for  me,  her  indigna- 
tion against  my  enemy  or  enemies,  was 
what  might  have  been  expected.  I  could 
hardly  restrain  her  from  starting  at  once 
for  Blankville,  to  stand  before  her  old 
friend,  the  friend  of  my  father,  and  accuse 
him,  face  to  face,  of  the  wrong  he  had 
done  her  boy.  But,  out  of  this  I  persuad- 
ed her.  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  see 
that  the  wrong  was  irreparable  ?  I  could 
not  forgive  it  It  did  not  admit  of  being 
talked  about ;  let  the  cloud  drop  between 
them  and  us ;  our  paths  were  henceforth 
apart  To  this  she  finally  yielded ;  and,  if 
there  could  have  been  any  balm  to  my 
wounded  pride  and  still  more  deeply 


wounded  affections,  I  should  have  found 
it  in  the  enhanced,  touching,  almost  too- 
perfect  tenderness  with  which  my  parent 
sought  to  make  up  to  me  that  which  I 
had  lost 

For  a  few  weeks  I  abandoned  myself 
to  her  healing  attentions.  Then  I  set  my- 
self resolutely  to  find  work  both  for  hands 
and  mind.  My  mother  was  not  without 
influential  friends.  As  I  have  said,  my 
fortunes  were  somewhat  nipped  by  my 
fiither's  untimely  death,  but  our  family 
and  associations  were  among  the  best 
We  had  a  relative  in  power  at  Washing- 
ton. To  him  I  applied  for  a  clerkship, 
and  received,  in  answer,  the  situation  I 
was  filling,  at  the  time  when  that  dead- 
letter  came  so  strangely  into  my  hands. 

It  may  be  thought  improbable  that  I 
should  abandon  the  profession  for  which 
I  had  studied  with  so  much  zeal.  But, 
the  very  memory  of  that  zeal,  and  of  the 
hopes  which  had  stimulated  it  now  gave 
me  a  dislike  to  the  law.  I  required  both 
change  of  scene  and  of  pursuits.  The 
blow  dealt  at  my  heart  had  stunned  my 
ambition,  also.  To  one  of  my  tempera- 
ment, aspiration,  acquisitiveness,  all  the 
minor  passions  and  pursuits  of  life  are 
but  steps  leading  up  the  hiUside,  to  the 
rose-crowned  summit,  where  love  sits 
smiling  under  the  eye  of  heaven.  And  I, 
being,  for  the  time  at  least,  blasted  pre- 
maturely, was  no  more  myself,  but  was 
to  myself  like  a  stranger  within  my  own 
sanctuary.  I  went  into  the  dead-letter 
office,  and  commenced  my  routine  of 
breaking  seals  and  registering  contents,  as 
if  I  had  been  bom  for  that  business.  I 
was  a  rapid  worker,  quiet,  and  well- 
thought  of  by  my  assodates,  who  deemed 
me  a  little  cold  and  skeptical,  a  trifle 
reserved,  very  steady  for  so  young  a  fellow, 
and  an  efficient  clerk  who  thoroughly 
earned  my  salary.  That  was  all  they 
knew  of  Richard  Bedfield.  And  in  those 
days,  I  did  not  know  much  more  about 
myself.  The  months  had  worn  away, 
one  after  the  other,  with  a  dreary  cold- 
ness. In  the  summer  I  struggled  through 
the  suffocating  dust;  in  the  winter  I 
picked  my  way  through  the  disgqating 
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mud,  to  and  fix>,  from  my  lodgings  to  the 
office  buildings;  that  was  about  all  the 
change  which  the  seasons  brought  to  me, 
whom  once  the  smell  of  spring  violets 
filled  with  pungent  delight,  and  the  odor 
of  June  roses  made  happj  as  a  God  on 
Olympus. 

Half  the  night,  I  sat  brooding  over  that 
brief  revelation,  so  precious  to  me,  yet  so 
loathsome.  The  longer  I  pondered  its 
words  the  less  vivid  grew  my  hope  of 
making  any  triumphant  use  of  it  for  tlie 
detection  of  the  two  guilty  persons — the 
one  who  wrote  it,  and  the  one  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  I  might  lay  the  letter 
before  Mr.  Argyll,  but  he  might  not  feel, 
as  I  did,  that  it  had  any  connection  with 
the  murder,  neither  was  there  any  thing 
to  prove  but  that  the  missive  might  have 
been  directed  to  me.  Indeed,  Mr.  Argyll 
might  well  inquire  how  I  could  pretend 
that  it  should  have  reached  me  through 
the  routine  of  the  dead-letter  department, 
after  all  this  stretch  of  time— very  nearly 
two  years ! 

Tliis  was  a  matter  which  puzzled  me 
exceedingly.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  it  would,  if  not  claimed,  have  been 
forwarded  to  Washington  three  months 
after  its  reception  at  Peekskill,  and  have 
long  ago  been  consigned  to  the  waste-bas- 
ket and  the  flames.  The  hand  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  seemed  to  be  moving 
the  men  in  this  terrible  game.  At  that 
hour  I  recognized  it,  and  felt  a  solemn 
conviction  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  mur- 
derer would  be  checkmated.  It  was 
this  assurance,  more  than  any  evidence 
contained  in  the  letter,  which  gave  me 
hope  that  it  would  eventually  be  the  in- 
strument of  punishment  to  the  guilty.  I 
remembered  the  vow  I  had  once  made  to 
my  soul,  never  to  rest  in  tlie  peace  of  my 
own  pursuits,  until  I  had  dragged  the 
slayer  of  the  innocent  into  the  awftil 
presence  of  Justice.  That  vow  I  had 
neglected  to  fulfill  to  the  uttermost,  partly 
because  of  th^  injury  whicli  had  been 
done  to  my  self-love,  and  also  because 
the  circumstances  which  had  attached 
suspicion  to  me,  in  the  eyes  of  those  in- 
terested, had  made  it  dangerous  for  me  to 


move  in  a  matter  when  all  my  motives 
were  misconstrued.  But  now  that  Fate 
had  interposed  in  this  singular  manner,  in 
my  behalf  and  in  that  of  Truth,  I  took 
fresh  courage.  I  was  fully  startled  firom 
my  apathy.  That  night  I  wrote  my  resig- 
nation to  the  Department,  gathered  up  my 
few  effects  again,  and  the  next  morning 
found  me  on  the  way  to  New  York. 

My  first  purpose  was  to  consult  Mr. 
Burton.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  that 
day  when  we  parted  in  Blankville;  1 
only  knew,  by  accident,  that  he  was  still 
a  resident  of  New  York,  having  casually 
heard  bis  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  case  which  had  brought  some  de- 
tectives on  to  Wasliington  only  a  few 
weeks  previous. 

I  had  never  forgiven  or  understood  the 
part  he  had  played  in  that  last  interview 
with  tlie  Argylls.  I  remembered  the  as- 
surance he  had  given  me  of  friendship, 
but  I  did  not  believe  that  he  had  shown 
any  friendship  for  me,  in  that  consulta- 
tion with  the  relatives,  or  the  results 
would  not  have  been  so  disastrous  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  a  confidence  in  him ; 
he  was  the  man  for  the  emergency,  and 
to  him  I  would  take  the  letter.  I  thought 
it  quite  probable,  that  in  the  multiplicity 
of  new  interests,  the  circumstances  which 
had  once  brought  us  so  much  together 
had  faded  from  his  mind,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  reawaken  his  recollection 
of  the  details. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
New  York,  I  consulted  the  directory, 
and  finding  that  Mr.  Burton  still  resided 
in  Twenty-third  street,  I  called  at  the 
house  at  tlie  earliest  admissible  hour. 

While  I  was  handing  my  card  to  the 
servant,  his  master  came  out  of  the  library 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  hastening  for- 
ward, shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand. 
His  joyous  tones  were  better  evidence  of 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  me,  than  even  his 
words,  which  were  cordial  enough. 

"  I  heard  your  voice,  Richard,*'  he  said, 
"  and  did  not  wait  for  you  to  be  ushered 
in  with  the  formalities.  Welcome,  my 
friend  ;*'  his  expression  was  as  if  he  had 
said — *  Welcome,  my  son.* 
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He  led  me  into  the  library,  and,  placing 
me  in  an  arm-chair,  sat  down  opposite  me, 
looking  at  me  with  the  well-remembered 
piercing  shafts  of  those  steel-blue  eyes. 
After  inquiring  about  my  health,  etc.,  he 
said,  suddenly : 

"  You  have  news." 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Burton— ^Ise  I 

,  should  not  have  been  here.    I  suppose 

you  are  aware  that  I  have  been  a  clerk  in 

the  dead-letter  office  for  the  last  eighteen 

months." 

"  I  was  aware  of  it  I  never  intended 
to  let  you  sUp  out  of  the  numbered  rosary 
of  my  friends,  and  lose  you  so  entirely  as 
not  even  to  know  your  whereabouts." 

"  Day-before-yesterday  this  letter  ar- 
rived at  the  office,  and  I  chanced  to  be 
the  clerk  who  opened  it" 

I  handed  him  the  missive.  He  ex- 
amined the  envelope  attentively,  before 
unfolding  the  sheet  within;  and  as  he 
continued  to  hold  it  in  his  hand,  and  gaze 
at  it,  one  of  those  wonderful  changes 
passed  over  his  countenance  that  I  had 
remarked  on  some  previous  important  oc- 
casions. His  practiced  intelligence  seized 
upon  the  date,  Uie  post-office  marks,  the 
hasty  direction,  and  made  the  contents  of 
the  letter  his  own,  almost,  before  he  read 
it  For  some  moments  he  pondered  the 
outside,  then  drew  forth  the  letter,  perused 
it  with  one  swift  glance,  and  sat  holding 
it,  gazing  at  it,  lost  in  thought,  and 
evidently  forgetful  of  my  presence.  A 
stem  pallor  settled  gradually  over  his 
usually  placid  face ;  at  last  he  looked  up, 
and  seeing  me,  recalled  hid  surroundings 
to  his  recollection : 

"  It  is  sad  to  be  made  to  feel  that  such 
creatures  live  and  flourish,"  he  said,  almost 
despondingly ;  **  but,"  as  his  face  bright- 
ened, **  I  can  not  say  how  glad  I  am  to 
get  hold  of  this.  It  partially  explains 
some  things  which  I  have  already  foimd 
out.  The  chance  which  threw  thia  docu- 
ment into  your  hands,  was  a  marvelous 
one,  Richard." 

"  However  simple  the  explanation  may 
prove  to  be,  I  shall  always  regard  it  as 
Providential." 
"*  All  things  are  Providential,"  said  my 


companion,  **  none  less,  and  none  more 
so.    Causes  will  have  their  effects.    Bat 
now,  as  to  the  writer  of  thi&-^  am  glad 
I  have  a  specimen  of  the  villain's  hand- 
writing ;  it  w^ill  enable  me  to  know  the 
writer  when  I  see  him." 
"  How  so,  >Ir.  Burton  ?" 
"  Because  I  have  a  very  good  picture 
of  him,  now,  in  my  mind's  eye.    He  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  ratlier  short 
and    broad-shouldered,    muscular ;    has 
dark  complexion  and  black  eye^;    the 
third  finger  of  his  right  hand  has  been 
injured,  so  as  to  contract  the  muscles  and 
leave  it  useless.    He  has  some  education, 
which  he  has  acquired  by  hard  study 
since  he  grew  up  to  be  his  own  master. 
His  childhood  was  passed  in  ignorance, 
in  the  midst  of  the  worst  associations; 
and  his  own  nature  is  almost  utterly  de- 
praved.   He  is  bad,  from  instinct,  inheri- 
tance and  bringing'Up;   and  now,  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  himself,  would  hardly 
find  good  enough  in  liim,  to  promise  a 
hope  of  ultimate  salvation.    It  is  curious 
that  he  should  ever  have  seen  fit  to  study, 
so  as  to  acquire  even  the  smattering  of 
knowledge  which  he  has.    He  must  have 
been  led  into  it  by  some  powerful  passion. 
If  I  could  decide  what  that  passion  was, 
I  might  have  a  key  to  unlock  the  gate 
into  some  other  matters." 

I  stared  at  the  speaker  in  astonishment 
as  he  rapidly  pronounced  the  above 
analysis  of  the  personal  appearance  and 
character  of  the  writer. 
"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  I  asked. 
"  I  do  not  know  his  »am«,  and  I  have 
never  met  him.  All  the  acquaintance  I 
have  with  him,  I  have  made  through  the 
medium  of  his  chirography.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me ;  I  can  not  mistake," — then, 
observing  my  puzzled  and  incredulous 
look,  he  smiled,  as  he  added : "  By  the 
way,  Richard,  you  are  not  aware  of  my 
accomplishment  in  the  art  of  reading 
men  and  women  from  a  specimen  of  their 
handwriting.  It  is  one  of  my  greatest 
aids  in  the  profession  to  which  I  have 
devoted  myself.  The  results  1  obtain, 
sometimes  astonish  my  frienda  But,  I 
assure  you,  there  is  nothing  marvelous 
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in  tliem.  Patient  study  and  unwearied 
observation,  witli  naturally  quick'  percep- 
tions, are  tlie  only  witchcraft  I  use.  With 
moderate  natural  abilities,  I  assert  that 
any  other  person  could  equal  me  in  this 
art  (black  art,  some  of  my  acquaintances 
regard  it,)  by  giving  the  same  time  to  it 
that  a  musician  would  to  master  <«fi  in- 
strument." '  •; 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. I  guess  it  would  take  a  mind  of  the 
singular  composition  of  your  own,  to 
make  much  out  of  an  art  with  no  rules 
and  no  foundations." 

^  It  has  its  rules,  for  me.  But  as  proof 
is  better  than  argument,  show  me  any 
letters  or  scraps  of  writing  you  may  have 
about  you.  1  would  like  to  satisfy  you, 
before  we  proceed  further,  for  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  feel  that  you  are  working 
with  a  crack-brained  individual,  w^ho  is 
riding  a  hobby  at  your  expense." 

I  emptied  my  inside  coat-pocket  of  its 
contents,  among  which  were  several  let- 
ters— one  from  my  mother,  a  note  from  my 
uncle  in  Washington,  an  invitation  ft'om  an 
old  coUcge-chum  to  attend  his  wedding  in 
Boston,  and  two  or  three  business  epistles 
from  casual  acquaintances—one,  I  remem- 
ber, an  entreaty  from  a  young  man,  to 
get  him  something  to  do  in  that  magnetic 
center  of  all  unemployed  particles — 
Washington.  Of  these,  I  revealed  to  him 
only  the  8uperscri])tion  and  signature, 
with,  perhaps,  some  unimportant  sen- 
tence, which  would,  in  no  way,  of  itself, 
betray  the  characters  or  pursuits  of  the 
writers.  I  need  not  describe  my  sur- 
prise when,  in  each  instance,  he  gave  a 
careful  and  accurate  description  of  the 
age,  appearance,  habits,  profession  and 
mental  qualities  of  the  person  whose 
hand-wriiing  he  had  examined. 

I  could  hardly  credit  my  own  senses ; 
there  must  be  some*  hacui-pocus^  about  it, 
as  in  the  tricks  which  jugglers  play  with 
cards.  But  my  respect  for  the  earnest- 
ness of  my  companion's  pursuits,  and  the 
indubitable  nature  of  his  proof,  did  not 
allow  me  to  doubt  any  length  of  time.  I 
became  a  believer  in  Imfacts^  and  I  give 
these  facts  to  my  readers,  at  the  risk  of 


seeing  the  plain,  sensible  nose  of  the  ma- 
jority turned  up  with  an  expression  of 
skepticism,  mortifying  to  me.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's character  is  a  real  one,  and  the  truth 
of  his  wonderful  achievements  will  be- 
come history. 

The  tenible  interest  of  the  subject 
which  had  brought  us  together  did  not 
permit  us  to  spend  much  time  in  these 
interesting  but  irrelevant  experiments. 
We  discussed  the  past  and  present  Mr. 
Burton  assured  me  that  he  liad  never,  for 
a  dfyy,  lost  sight  of  tlie  case — that  his  in- 
terest in  it  had  deepened,  rather  than 
lessened ;  that  he  had  uot  been  idle  during 
all  this  long  period;  but  that  he  had 
already  gathered  up  a  &ct  or  two  of  some 
importance,  and  had  been  on  the  point 
of  sending  for  me,  once  or  twice.  He 
had  refrained,  waiting  for  some  lights  to 
culminate,  and  ^*  now,  he  was  glad  enough 
to  get  hold  of  that  letter." 

He  informed  me  that  Lecsy  Snllivan 
was  living  quietly  in  the  city,  subsisting 
•oostly  upon  donations  from  himself,  she 
being  too  far  gone  with  consumption  to 
exert  herself  much  with  the  needle.  The 
child  was  with  her,  healthy  and  pretty. 

I  made  no  inquiries  after  James  Argyll, 
but  he  told  me  that  the  young  man  came 
frequently  to  the  city ;  that^  for  a  while, 
he  had  seemed  dispirited,  and  gambled 
desperately,  but  that  lately  he  was  look- 
ing and  behaving  better. 

"  It  is  my  impression,"  added  he,  "  that 
he  is  about  to  marry  one  of  his  cousins — 
probably  the  youngest.  And  as  to  his 
bad  habits,  I  caused  him  to  understand, 
indirectly,  that  if  they  were  not  reformed, 
he  should  be  convicted  of  them,  before 
his  uncle.  This  I  did  (after  I  became 
convinced  that  he  would  marry  one  of 
the  young  ladies)  out  of  compassion  to 
the  family." 

My  head  drooped  on  my  hand.  It  was 
long  since  I  had  any  tidings  of  the  Ar- 
gylls — death  6ould  hardly  have  created 
a  more  barren  space  between  us.  Yet 
now  that  I  heard  the  names  of  the  girls 
mentioned,  a  flood  of  old  emotions  broke 
over  me,  beneath  which  I  struggled,  half- 
suffocated.    Keen  pain  shot  through  my 
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heart  at  the  idea  of  Mary,  that  InnoceDt, 
most  sweet  and  lovable  girl,  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  man  like  James.    I  felt  as 
if  it  ought  to  be  prevented,  yet  how  could 
I  interfere  ?    Why  should  I  wish  to  ?    I 
recalled  the  hour  when  she  had  flown 
to  me— had  said,    **/  believe   in   you, 
Richard,  /  love  you !"  and  I  knew  that  I 
had  put  a  construction  upon  the  tearful, 
passionate  words  of  that   last  avowal, 
which  was,  after  all,  not  warranted.    I 
had  feared  that  she  did  really  love  me, 
and  that,  in  the  last  moment  of  sorrow 
and  trouble,  her  feelings  had  betrayed 
themselves  to  her  own  comprehension — 
and  I  had  felt  a  hope  that  it  w^as  not  so. 
My  own  unanswered  passion — my  lonely, 
uumated  life — had  taught  me  sympathy ; 
and  I  was  not  so  utterly  selfish  as  to  have 
my  personal  vanity  tickled  with  the  idea 
that  this  young  creature  loved  me,  who 
did  not  love  her,  except  truly  as  a  sister. 
Yet  now,  when  hearing  that  James  had 
turned  from  Eleanor  to  her,  I  felt  a  pang 
of  pity — a  wish  that  she  might  rathcM 
have  loved  me  than  him  whose  cold,  de- 
ceitfhl  bosom  could  never  be  a  stife  shelter 
for  a  woman  as  affectionate  as  Mary. 
With  this  regret  I  felt  a  triumph  that 
Eleanor  had  remained  unassailable  on 
the  sublime  and  solitary  hight  of  her 
8orn>w.    It  was  what  I  expected  of  her. 
I  gloried  in  her  constancy  to  the  dead. 
I  had  loved  her  for  this  noble  beauty  of 
her  nature,  and  should  have  been  disap- 
pointed had  the  test  found  her  wanting 
in  any  of  the  attributes  with  which  my 
worship  had  invested  her.    She  had  done 
me  a  wrong  too  cruel  for  me  to  complain 
about ;  but  I  would  rather,  still,  that  she 
should  wrong  me  than  herself. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Burton  assured  me  that  he 
had  tidings  of  the  five-hundred-dollar 
bill  which  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Ar- 
gyll's desk.  This  was,  indeed,  important, 
and  I  showed  by  my  looks  how  deeply 
I  was  absorbed  in  tlie  particulars.  That 
bill  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  about  six  months  after  the 
robbery,  having  been  sold  for  specie  to 
their  agent  in  California,  and  forwarded 
to  tliem  along  with  the  other  sums  which  | 


they  were  constantly  receiving.  At  least, 
he  had  *taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
the  same  bill,  it  being  one  of  the  two 
which  left  the  city  of  New  York  the 
week  of  the  robbery ;  the  other  he  had 
traced  to  8t  Louis,  and  ascertained  that 
no  possible  suspicious  circumstances  at- 
tached to  it 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  had  given  him 
every  assistance  in  their  power  to  dis- 
j  cover  who  had  sold  that  bill  to  the  Cali- 
fornia branch  of  their  house;  but  an 
answer  had  been  returned  from  there 
that  the  person  who  disposed  of  it  was  a 
stranger,  on  his  way  to  the  mining  regions, 
whom  they  had  never  seen  before  or 
since,  and  whose  name  they  had  not 
taken.  The  clerk  who  transacted  the 
brief  business  with  him,  had  no  distinct 
recollection  of  him,  except  that  he  was 
ratlicr  a  thick-set  man,  with  an  unpleasant 
expression — doubtless  one  of  the  *  hard- 
cases '  so  frequent  in  the  precincts  of  Saa 
Francisco. 

Of  course,  it  was  clear  to  us  two,  who 
sat  in  company  with  the  dead-letter,  that 
the  five-hundred-dollar  bill  was  a  part  of 
the  sum  referred  to  by  the  writer;  that  it 
had  come  out  of  Mr.  Argyll's  desk,  and  that 
it  was  blood-money  paid  for  a  murder ; 
and  the  receiver  was  this  person  who,  in 
the  letter,  so  explicitly  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  fleeing  to  California.  We  were 
much  excited  in  the  presence  of  these 
bold  facts.  In  our  enthusisam,  then,  it 
seemed  easy  to  stretch  a  hand  across  the 
continent  and  lay  it  upon  the  guilty.  We 
scarcely  realized  the  long  and  wearisome 
pursuit  to  which  we  were  doomed — ^the 
slight  clue  which  we  had  to  the  identity 
of  the  individual  whose  deeds  were  yet 
so  patent  to  us. 

At  this  revelation  of  conspiracy,  my 
mind  eagerly  searched  about  for  the  ao^ 
cessory,  and  again  settled  itself  upon 
Miss  tiullivan.  It  did  seem  to  me  that 
she  had  thrown  a  glamour  over  the 
usually  clear  sight  of  Mr.  Burton;  so  that 
I  resolved  to  keep  a  separate  watch 
which  should  not  be  influenced  by  his 
decisions. 
While  I  was  thmking  of  this,  Mr. 
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Burton  was  walking  about  the  floor. 
Suddenly  Ue  stopped  before  me,  and  look- 
ed into  mine  with  those  yiyid  eyes,  so 
full  of  power,  and  said,  as  oonfldently  as 
if  a  vision  had  revealed  it  to  him : 

**  I  have  now  made  out  all  the  mean- 
ing of  the  letter.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
written  ^by  caniraries^ — ^that  is,  it  means 
Just  the  opposite  of  what  it  says.  The 
contract  toas  fulfilled.  The  price  was  ex- 
pected, the  emigration  decided  upon. 
The  bright  day  was  a  rainy  night;  the 
picture  taken  was  a  human  life.  And — 
don't  you  see  it,  Richai'd  ? — the  old 
Mend  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  instru- 
ment of  death,  after  which  the  accom- 
plice is  directed  to  look.  That  instru- 
ment is  the  broken  tooth-pick.  It  was 
secreted  in  the  pocket  of  the  old  friend. 
Now,  who  or  what  is  this  old  friend? 
Richard,  didn't  Leesy  affirm  she  saw  a 
man  descending  from  the  old  oak  tree  at 
the  right  of  the  Argyll  mansion,  on  the 
evening  of  the  murder?" 

"  She  did." 

^  Then  that  is  it  I  want  to  know  no 
more.  The  arms  are  the  arms  of  that 
old  oak.  Unless  it  has  been  removed, 
which  is  not  probable,  since  this  letter 
was  never  received,  the  broken  knife  or 
dagger  (of  which  I  have  the  point  which 
was  taken  from  the  wound),  will  be  found 
in  some  hollow,  on  the  left  side,  of  that . 
oak." 

I  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment ;  but 
he,  unconscious  of  my  wonder,  sat  down, 
with  a  relieved,  almost  happy,  expres- 
sion. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CUB  VISITS. 

So  engrossed  were  we  by  our  plans, 
which  we  were  laboring  to  get  into 
shape,  that  we  forgot  the  passing  hours 
and  the  demands  of  appetite.  It  was 
long  past  the  lunch-hour  when  a  servant 
appeared  to  ask  if  he  should  not  bring  in 
the  tray,  having  waited  in  vain  for  the 
usual  sammons.  With  its  appearance 
Lenore  came  in,  the  same  lovely,  sylph- 
like little  creature,  but  looking  rather  less 


fragile  than  when  I  saw  her  last.  At 
the  sight  of  me,  her  color  went  and  came 
— one  instant  she  hesitated,  then  ap- 
proached and  gave  me  her  hand,  with  a 
smile  and  kiss.  Her  father  had  already 
told  of  her  having  made  two  or  three 
visits  to  the  Argyll  mansion  within  the 
time  of  my  absence ;  and  I  attributed  her 
blushes  upon  meeting  me,  to  her  frank 
heart  accusing  her  of  the  disparaging 
thoughts  she  had  entertained  of  me. 
The  subtle  influence  of  James  had  doubt- 
less, without  any  necessity  for  putting 
the  idea  into  words,  warned  her  against 
me  as  a  bad  man ;  but  now,  as  she  look- 
ed at  me,  she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had 
felt,  and  disposed  to  renew  her  old  friend- 
ship. 

Before  lunch  was  concluded  Mr.  Bur- 
ton fell  into  a  reverie,  which  he  ended  by 
saying: 

*^We  must  have  the  assistance  of 
Lenore,  if  she  can  give  us  any." 

I  felt  reluctant  to  see  the  child  placed 
again  in  that  unnatural  trance ;  but  other 
considerations  were  even  weightier  than 
our  fears  for  the  shock  to  her  nervous 
system;  and  after  she  had  chatted  a 
while  with  us,  and  had  sung  for  me,  Mr. 
Burton  subjected  her  to  the  experiment 
It  had  been  so  long  since  he  had  exer- 
cised his  power  over  her,  that  it  required 
a  greater  effort  than  on  the  former  occa- 
sion which  I  witnessed,  to  place  her  in 
the  desired  condition.  He,  however, 
finally  succeeded  perfectly.  The  dead- 
lelter  was  placed  in  her  hands,  when  we 
observed  her  shrink  as  if  a  serpent  had 
glided  over  her  lap;  but  she  did  not 
throw  it  down,  as  she  seemed  moved  to 
do. 

"  What  do  you  see,  Lenore  ?" 

"  It  is  loo  dark  to  see.  A  lamp  sliines 
across  the  walk,  and  I  see  a  man  drop- 
ping the  letter  in  the  box.  He  is  muflied 
up  so  that  I  can  not  tell  about  his  face ; 
he  steals  up  and  goes  off  again  very 
quickly." 

"  Follow  him,  Lenore." 

"  It  is  too  dark,  father.  I  am  lost  in 
the  streets.  Oh!  now  I  have  overtaken 
him  again ;  he  walks  so  fast— he  is  short 
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and  thick — he  looks  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  something.  He  will  not  pass  the 
police-officer,  but  crosses  the  street,  and 
keeps  in  the  shadow.  Now  we  ai'e  at 
the  ferry — it  is  the  Fulton  Ferry — I  know 
it  well.  Oh,  dear !  the  water  rises  and 
the  wind  blows — it  is  getting  morning, 
but  it  rains  so — and  tlie  water  is  so  wild 
I  can  not  make  my  way  on  to  the 
boat." 

"Don*t  be  discouraged,  my  child.  I 
would  give  much  to  have  you  follow  him 
across  the  river,  and  tell  me  at  what 
house  he  stops." 

"  The  wind  blows  so,"  continued  Le- 
nore,  pitifliUy;  **all  is  dark  and  uncer- 
tain. I  have  missed  him — I  do  not  know 
him  from  others." 

"  Try  again,  my  darling.  Look  well 
at  the  letter." 

"  All  is  dark  and  uncertain,"  she  re- 
peated, in  a  vague  tone. 

"  It  is  useless,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burton, 
in  a  burst  of  disappointment;  **it  has 
been  too  long  since  the  letter  was  penned. 
The  personality  of  the  writer  has  depart- 
ed from  it.  If  she  had  only  been  able  to 
pursue  him  to  his  haunts,  our  investiga- 
tions in  that  vicinity  might  have  richly 
repaid  us." 

Finding  it  impossible  to  get  any  more 
information  from  the  child,  she  was  re- 
lieved from  her  trance,  stimulated  with  a 
glass  of  cordial,  and  sent  up  to  take  a 
siesta  before  the  hour  for  dinner.  Scarce- 
ly had  she  left  the  library  before  I  sprung 
to  my  feet,  exclaiming : 

"  Good  heavens,  how  easy  1 — and  here  I 
have  never  thought  of  it" 

"  What  is  easy  ?" 

"  To  ascertain  who  is  the  John  Owen 
who  calls  for  these  letters  at  Peekskill. 
Of  course — why,  what  a  fool  I  am  !" 

**  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  it  so 
easy.  People  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence for  such  a  purpose,  do  not  come 
forward  openly  for  their  letters — and  this 
was  a  good  while  ago — and  it  is  quite 
possible  this  may  be  the  only  missive 
ever  sent,  through  the  mail,  to  that  ad- 
dress— and  this,  evidently,  was  never 
called  for." 


"  At  least,  it  is  worth  inquiring  into^' 
I  added,  less  tiiumphantly. 

"  Of  course  it  is.  We  wish,  also,  to 
certain  how  the  letter  came  dragging 
along  to  Washington  two  years,  nearly, 
behind,  its  time.  I  propose  that  we  start 
for  Peekskill  by  the  early  morning  train." 

To  wait,  even  until  morning,  seemed  too 
tardy  for  my  mood.  But  as  it  was  now 
four  o'clock,  and  I  had  no  right  to  ask 
the  detective  to  resign  bis  dinner  and  his 
evening  comfort,  I  made  no  objection  to 
the  time.  And,  in  truth,  the  time  sped 
more  swiftly  then  I  expected;  we  had 
still  so  much  to  discuss.  Dinner  came— 
and  the  hour  of  retiring  followed— before 
we  had  matured  our  course  of  action. 
We  were  to  go  to  Peekskill  and  learn  all 
possible  about  John  Owen.  If  we  gained 
no  important  information  tliere,  we  were 
to  go  on,  in  the  evening,  to  Blankville; 
to  enter,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the 
lawn  of  tlie  Argyll  house,  and  secure  the 
broken  knife  or  dagger,  which,  we  believ- 
ed, we  should  find  secreted  in  a  certain 
oak  upon  the  premises.  This  we  wished 
to  do  without  the  knowledge  •f  the 
family,  for  two  reasons :  the  siiianer  one 
of  which  was,  that  I  did  not  wish  my 
visit  to  be  known,  and  the  larger,  that  we 
both  were  certain  we  could  prosecute 
our  plans  more  successfully  if  the  friends 
knew  nothing  of  our  efforts.  Then ,  if  we 
still  failed  to  discover  the  accomplice, 
we  were  to  sail  for  California. 

The  reader  may  see  that  we  were  set 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
poses by  the  willingness  with  which  we 
gave  time,  money,  and  mind  to  our  ob- 
ject I  had  first  proposed  the  visit  to 
California,  avowing  my  intention  to  make 
it,  when  Mr.  Burton  had  surprised  me  by 
offering  to  be  my  companion.  This  was 
a  sacrifice  which  I  could  not  have  asked 
or  expected  of  him ;  but  he  would  not  al- 
low me  to  view  it  in  that  light,  saying, 
with  pleasant  peremptorineas,  that  Le- 
nore  needed  a  sea-voyage,  and  he  had 
been  thinking  of  taking  one  on  her  ac- 
count He  would  make  it  a  pleasure 
tour,  as  well  aa  one  of  business,  "and 
then,"  with  a  laugh  which  would  have 
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been  satirical  if  it  had  not  been  so  frank — 
"  he  was  afraid  my  mission  would  not  be 
80  succeasfU,  if  undertaken  alone."  And 
1  had  answered  him  that  I  realised  my 
own  inefficiency,  as  compared  with  his 
talent  and  experience — all  I  had  to  en- 
courage me  was  the  devotion  with  which 
I  undertook  my  work — to  ihat^  alone,  I 
trusted  to  insure  me  some  reward.  But 
if  he  really  were  willing  to  go  with  me, 
I  should  feel  almost  elated. 

We  were  at  Peekskill  the  next  day  in 
j^ood  season.  We  found  the  same  post- 
master in  service  who  had  been  in  the 
office  at  the  time  the  dead-letter  arrived 
there.  When  Mr.  Burton — I  lounging 
carelessly  in  the  background — showed 
the  envelope  and  inquired  how  it  had 
occurred  that  it  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  at  this  late  hour,  the 
official  showed  a  little  embarrassment, 
as  inferring  that  he  was  about  to  be 
taken  to  task  for  a  neglect  of  duty  by 
some  indignant  individual. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened,  Mr. 
Owen,"  said  he,  "  if  you're  the  person  ad- 
dressed on  that  envelope.  You  never 
came  for  the  letter,  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  required  by  law  for  for- 
warding it  to  Washington,  it  got  slipped 
into  a  crack  and  was  never  discovered 
till  about  a  fortnight  ago.  You  see,  our 
place,  here,  wasn't  Just  the  thing  for  an 
office ;  it  never  did  suit,  and  this  month, 
I  finally  had  new  boxes  and  shelves  put 
in,  and  the  room  fixed  up.  In  tearing 
down  the  old  fixings,  several  letters  were 
discovered  which  had  slipped  into  a 
crack  between  the  shelf  and  wall.  This 
was  one  of  them.  I  thought,  *  better  late 
than  never,'  though  at  first  I  had  a 
mind  to  throw  them  into  the  stove.  I 
hope,  sir,  the  loss  of  the  letter  hasn't 
put  you  to  any  very  great  inconveni- 
ence ?" 

**  It  was  of  some  importance,"  answered 
my  companion,  in  a  commonplace  tone, 
•*  and  I'm  not  sorry,  even  yet,  to  have  re- 
covered it,  as  it  settles  a  matter  I  had 
been  in  doubt  about  My  man  must 
have  been  very  negligent;  I  certainly 
sent  him  for  the  letter.    Don't  you  re- 


member a  young  man,  a  coachman,  com- 
ing for  my  letters?" 

"He  never  came  but  twice,  to  my 
knowledge,"  answered  the  postmaster, 
giving  a  glance  of  curiosity  at  the  speak- 
er. "  I  wondered  who  it  was  they  were 
for — not  being  any  one  that  I  knew — and 
I  know  mostly  everybody  in  the  dis- 
trict Traveling  through  our  town,  per- 
haps ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  a  stranger,  who  merely 
passed  two  or  three  times  through  your 
village,  stopping  on  business.  My  usual 
address  is  New  York.  That  coachman 
was  hired  at  the  next  village  to  drive  me 
about  the  country  a  few  da^s.  I  have 
nearly  forgotten  him.  I  would  like  to 
call  him  to  an  account  for  some  of  his 
conduct  which  was  not  satisfactory. 
Can  you  describe  his  personal  appear- 
ance ? — though,  I  suppose,  you  could  not 
have  taken  any  particular  notice  of 
him." 

**  It  was  evening  on  both  occasions  of 
his  calling.  He  was  muffled  up  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  his  cap 
pulled  down.  I  couldn't  tell  you  a  thing 
about  him,  indeed,  except  that  he  had 
black  eyes.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  he  had 
black  or  dark  eyes.  I  think  I  remember 
of  their  looking  at  me  very  sharp  through 
the  window  here.  But  it  was  evening, 
and  I  shouldn't  mind  the  circumstance 
at  all  if  I  had  not  wondered,  at  the  time, 
who  John  Owen  was.  It's  likely  the 
fellow  was  a  rogue — he  looked  kind  of 
slippery." 

I,  listening  apart  to  the  conversation, 
longed  to  ask  if  this  muffled  driver  was 
small  and  slender,  for  I  was  thinking  of 
a  woman.  While  I  was  studying  how  to 
propose  the  question  to  Mr.  Burton,  he 
continued : 

**  A  smallish  fellow,  if  I  remember 
rightly  ?    I  really  wish  I  had  his  name." 

"  Can't  say  any  thing  more  aliout  it," 
was  the  reply  of  the  postmaster.  "I 
couldn't  answer  if  he  were  large  or  small, 
white  or  black,  except  as  to  his  eyes, 
which  were  about  all  I  saw  of  him.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  about  him,  why 
don't  you  go  to  the  livery-keeper  who 
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furnished  your  team  to  you  ?  Of  course, 
his  employer  could  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know." 

"That  vfoiUd  be  the  most  sensible 
course,"  answered  the  detectiye,  with  a 
laugh.    *^  But,  my  good  Mend,  it  is  cod- 

siderably  out  of  my  way  to  go  to  8 ; 

and  I  must  leave  on  tlie  train  up,  in  half 
an  hour.  After  all,  the  matter  is  not  of 
so  much  importance.  I  had  a  curiosity 
to  learn  what  had  kept  the  letter  so  long 
on  its  travels.    Qood-day,  sir." 

It  never  entered  the  ofBcial's  thoughts 
to  inquire,  how  we  came  in  possession  of 
a  document  which  had  not  been  returned 
from  the  Bead-Letter  Department  —  at 
least,  not  while  we  remained  with  him — 
though  he  may  afterward  have  puzzled 
his  brains  over  tlie  affair. 

As  we  did  not  wish  to  arrive  in  Blank- 
ville  until  after  dark,  we  had  to  leave  the 
cars  once  again,  and  get  off  at  a  little  in- 
termediate station,  with  half  a  dozen 
houses  clustered  about  it ;  and  here  we 
whiled  away,  as  we  best  could,  several 
tedious  hours,  whose  dreariness  was  only 
partially  soothed  by  the  influences  of 
such  a  supper  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
small  public-house  attached  to  the  depot. 

As  the  sun  drew  toward  setting  and 
the  night  approached,  a  fierce  restless- 
ness thrilled  along  my  nerves.  That  peace 
— ^if  the  dullness  and  sluggishness  of  my 
chilled  feelings  could  bo  called  peace — 
into  which  I  had  forced  myself  for  many 
months,  was  broken  up.  The  mere  fact 
of  my  nearness  to  the  spot  which  had 
once  been  so  dear  to  me,  overpowered 
me  with  strong  attractions ;  the  force  of 
habit  and  of  memory  was  at  work ;  and 
when,  at  twilight,  the  train  stopped  and 
took  us  up,  my  mind  leaped  on  before  the 
iron-horse,  and  was  at  the  end  of  the  lit- 
tle journey  from  the  commencement. 
Upon  arriving  at  Blankville,  we  descend- 
ed from  the  rear  car  and  walked  up  to- 
ward the  village  without  approaching  the 
depot,  as  I  was  afraid  the  lamps  might 
betray  me  to  some  former  acquaintance. 
It  was  a  mild  evening,  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  I  had  no  excuse  for  muffling  up ; 
BO  I  pulled  my  hat  down  over  my  eyes, 


quite  sure  that  I  should  escape  recogni- 
tion, in  the  dim  moonlight,  which,  over- 
blown by  light,  thin  clouds,  transfused 
the  western  sky.  We  walked  about,  in 
quiet  parts  of  the  village,  until  ten 
o^clock ;  and  then,  the  moon  having  set, 
we  approached  the  Argyll  mansion, 
along  the  well-remembered  sti^eet  I 
know  not  if  my  companion  guessed  my 
disturbance,  as  I  passed  the  office  and 
came  up  in  front  oif  the  lawn,  black  be- 
neath the  starlight,  with  the  shadows  of 
its  fine  old  trees.  The  past  was  not  half 
so  dead  as  I  had  got  in  the  habit  of  be- 
lieving it — life  is  sweet  and  strong  in  the 
heart  of  youth,  which  will  endure  many 
blows  before  it  will  cease  to  beat  Mith 
the  tremulous  thrill  of  hope  and  passion. 
A  bright  light  was  shining  from  the 
windows  of  the  parlor  and  several  of  the 
other  rooms,  but  the  hall-door  was 
closed,  and  every  thing  so  quiet  about  the 
premises,  that  I  did  not  believe  I  ran  any 
risk  in  entering  the  gate  and  seeking  out 
the  monarch  oak — a  mighty  tree,  the 
pride  of  the  lawn,  which  stood  quite  to 
one  side  from  the  central  avenue  which 
led  up  to  the  front  portico,  and  only  some 
thirty  feet  from  the  left  comer  of  the 
mansion,  which  was,  at  times,  almost 
touched  by  the  reach  of  its  outermost 
branches.  We  advanced  together  through 
the  darkness,  it  being  the  understanding 
that,  should  any  accident  betray  our 
visit,  before  its  purpose  was  accomplish- 
ed, I  was  to  retreat,  while  Mr.  Burton 
would  boldly  approach  and  make  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  call  upon  Mr.  Argyll.  My 
familiarity  with  the  premises  and  my 
superiority  in  the  art  of  climbing,  made 
the  duty  of  ascending  the  tree  devolve 
upon  me.  While  my  companion  stood 
on  guard  beneath,  I  drew  myself  up, 
carefully  making  my  way  through  the 
night,  out  along  the  *  second  branch  to  the 
left,'  feeling  for  the  hollow  which  I  knew 
existed — for,  in  my  more  boyish  days,  I 
had  left  no  possible  point  of  the  grand 
old  tree  un visited.  Not  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  since  I  began  my  search,  be- 
fore my  fingers,  pressing  into  the  rag- 
ged cavity  of  the  slowly-decaying  limb, 
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touched  a  cold  object  which  I  knew  to 
be  steel.  My  hand  recoiled  with  an  in- 
stinctive shudder,  but  returned  immedi- 
ately to  its  duty,  cautiously  drawing  forth 
a  slender  instrument  of  which  I  could  not 
make  out  the  precise  character.  Upon 
raising  my  head,  after  securing  the  ob- 
ject of  our  anxiety,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a 
scene  which  held  them  fascinated  for  so 
long  a  time  that  the  patience  of  my  friend 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  must  have  been 
sorely  tried. 

The  windows  on  the  side  of  the  parlor 
looking  to  the  left  were  both  open,  the 
chandeliers  lighted,  and  from  my  airy 
eyrie  in  the  tree,  I  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  interior.  For  a  time  I  saw 
but  one  person.  Bitting  by  a  center- 
table,  directly  under  the  flood  of  light 
ih>m  the  chandelier,  was  one  of  the  sis- 
ters, reading  a  book.  At  first— yes,  for  a 
fuUminute— I  thought  it  was  Eleanor! 
— Eleanor  as  she  was,  when  the  homage 
of  my  soul  first  went  out  toward  her,  like 
the  exhalation  of  a  flower  to  the  sun — 
as  young,  as  blooming  and  radiant  as  she 
was  before  the  destroyer  came — the  dew 
upon  the  lip,  the  light  on  the  brow,  the 
glory  of  health,  youth  and  joy  upon  every 
feature  and  in  every  flow  of  her  garments, 
from  the  luster  of  her  hair  to  the  glimmer 
of  her  silken  slipper. 

"  Can  it  be?"  I  murmured.  "  Is  there 
such  power  of  resuscitation  ia  human 
vitality  as  this  ?" 

While  I  asked  myself  the  (Question,  I 
was  undecided.  I  saw  (and  wondered 
how  I  could  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
instant),  that  this  beautiful  woman  was 
Mary,  grown  so  like  her  older  sister,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  my  absence,  as  to  be 
the  almost  counterpart  of  what  Eleanor 
had  been.  When  I  left  her  she  was  a 
girly  half-child,  half-woman,  bnght  with 
the  promise  of  rare  sweetness ;  and  now, 
in  this  brief  summer-time  of  fifteen 
months — so  rapid  had  the  mngic  culmina- 
tion been — she  had  expanded  into  the 
perfection  of  all  that  is  loveliest  in  her 
sex.  A  thoughtfulness,  caused,  proba- 
bly, by  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
the  house— a  shadow  from    the  cloud 


which  enwrapped  her  sister— toned  down 
the  frolic  gayety  which  had  once  charac- 
terized her,  and  added  the  grace  of  senti- 
ment to  her  demeanor.  I  could  not  gaze 
upon  the  fair,  meditative  brow  without 
perceiving  that  Mary  had  gained  in  depth 
of  feeling  as  well  as  in  womanly  beauty. 
She  woi-e  a  dress  of  some  lustrous  fabric, 
which  gleamed  slumberously  in  the  yel- 
low light,  like  water  shining  about  a  lily; 
as  she  bent  above  her  book,  her  hair  clus- 
tered about  her  throat,  softening  its 
exquisite  outlhies;  so  near,  so  vivid, 
was  the  unconscious  tableau-mvantj  seen 
through  the  open  frame  of  the  window, 
that  I  imagined  I  heard  her  bVeathe,  and 
inhaled  the  fragrance  lingering  in  her 
curls  and  handkerchief. 

While  I  gazed,  another  figure  glided 
within  range  of  my  vision.  Eleanor^  as 
I  beheld  her  in  my  dreams,  colorless, 
robed  in  black,  young  still,  beautiful 
still,  but  crowned,  like  a  queen,  with  the 
majesty  of  her  desolation,  which  kept  her 
apart  from  sympathy,  though  not  from 
adoration.  Gliding  behind  her  sister's 
chair,  slie  bent  a  moment  to  see  what 
volume  had  such  attractions,  kissed  the 
fair  face  turned  instantly  with  a  smile  to 
hers,  and  passed  away,  going  out  into  the 
hall.    I  had  heard  her  low  *  go<fl-night.* 

Then,  almost  before  she  had  vanished, 
came  the  third  figure  into  the  picture. 
James,  approaching  as  if  from  some  sofa 
where  he  had  been  lounging,  took  the 
book  from  Mary's  hand,  which  he  held 
a  little,  saying  something  which  brought 
blushes  to  her  cheeks.  Presently  she 
withdrew  her  hand;  but  he  caught  it 
again,  and  kissed  it,  and  I  heard  him 
say: 

"  Oh !  Mary,  you  are  cruel  with  me— 
you  know  it" 

Not  until  I  heard  him  speak,  did  it 
rush  upon  me  that  I  had  no  business  to 
he  there,  spying  and  eavesdropping.  I 
had  looked  at  first,  unconscious  of  the 
circumstances,  like  a  wandering  spirit 
lingering  by  the  walls  of  Eden,  gazing 
upon  the  beauty  which  is  not  withla  his 
sphere.  No  sooner  did  I  retilize  my  posi- 
tion than  I  began  to  descend  from  my 
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eyrie ;  but  James  had  tlrawn  liia  eouain 
'  erom  her  cbair,  and  Hie  two  ttpproHClied 
the  window,  nud  stood  there,  their  eyes 
fiied,  apparently,  upon  that  very  point 
In  the  giant  oak  ivhera  I  crouched,  sud- 
denly Tear- Wanted,  wirh  tlie  square  of 
light  from  the  wiudow  iMumlnnting  llic 
llrab  where  I  lay  concealed.  I  had 
crawled  from  my  first  resting-place,  and 
was  about  Jumping  to  tlie  ground,  when 
their  presence  transfixed  me,  in  the  most 


dangerous  possible  predicament  I  daied. 
not  move  for  fear  of  lielDg  discovered.  I 
was  paralyzed  by  a  lightning  conscious- 
ness that  should  I  then  and  Ihrire  be 
betiayed,  I  would  le  tiio  victim  of  n 
singular  combinalion  of  eireumttanHal 
eridenee.  Found  lingering  at  night,  like 
a  thief,  upon  the  premises  of  those  I  had 
injured ;  stealthily  seeking  to  remove  tbe 
evidence  of  my  guilt — the  weapon  with 
which  tbe  muider  was  committed,  hidden 
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by  me,  at  the  time,  in  this  tree,  and 
now  sought  for  in  order  to  remove  it  from 
possible  discovery — ^why,  I  tell  you,  read- 
er, bad  James  Ai^ll  sprung  upon  me 
there,  seized  the  knife,  accused  me,  noth- 
ing on  earth  would  have  saved  me  from 
condemnation.  The  probabilities  are, 
that  the  case  would  have  been  so  very 
conclusive,  and  the  guilt  so  horribly  ag- 
gravated, that  the  populace  would  have 
taken  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and 
torn  me  to  pieces,  to  show  their  love  of 
Justice.  Even  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton would  not  have  availed  to  turn,  the 
tide  in  my  favor ;  he  would  have  been  ac- 
cused of  seeking  to  hide  my  sin,  and  his 
reputation  would  not  have  saved  him 
from  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  A  cold 
sweat  broke  over  me  as  I  thought  of  it. 
Not  the  fear  of  death,  nor  of  the  horror 
of  the  world — but  dread  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  two  sisters  took  possession  of  me. 
If  this  statement  of  my  critical  position, 
when  the  trembling  of  a  bough  miglit 
have  convicted  an  innocent  man,  should 
make  my  reader  more  thoughtful  in  the 
matter  of  circumstantial  evidence,  I  shall 
be  repaid  for  the  pangs  which  I  then  en- 
dured. 

The  young  couple  stepped  out  upon 
the  sward.  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
Jibaiil  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Burton, 
for  I  knew  that  be  was  in  the  shadow, 
and  could  retreat  with  safety ;  he,  doubt- 
less, felt  more  anxiety  about  me. 

**  Draw  your  scarf  up  over  your  head, 
Mary,'*  said  James,  in  that  soft,  pleasant 
voice  of  his,  which  made  me  bum  with 
dislike  as  I  heard  it — **the  night  is  so. 
warm,  it  will  not  harm  you  to  be  out  a 
few  moments.  Do  not  deny  me  a  little 
interval  of  happiness  to-night.'' 

As  if  drawn  forward  more  by  his  subtle 
will  than  by  her  own  wish,  she  took  his 
arm,  and  they  walked  back  and  forth, 
twice  or  thrice,  in  the  light  of  the  win- 
dow, and  paused  directly  under  the  limb 
of  the  tree,  which  seemed  to  me  to  shake 
with  the  throbbing  of  my  heart  A 
beam  of  light  fell  athwart  the  face  of 
James,  so  that  I  could  see  its  expression, 
as  he  talked  to  the  young  creature  on  his 


arm— a  handsome  face,  dark,  glowing 
with  passion  and  determination,  but  sinis- 
ter. I  prayed,  in  my  heart,  for  Mary  to 
have  eyes  to  read  it  as  I  read  it. 

"Mary,  you  promised  me  an  answer 
this  week.  Give  it  to  mc,  to-night.  You 
have  said  that  you  would  be  my  wife — 
now,  tell  me  how  soon  1  may  claim  you. 
I  do  not  believe  in  long  engagements; 
I  want  to  make  you  mine,  before  any  dis- 
aster comes  between  us." 

"  Did  I  promise  you,  James?  I  really 
did  not  know  that  you  considered  what 
I  said  in  the  light  of  a  promise.  Indeed, 
I  am,  so  young,  and  we  have  always  been 
such  friends — cousins,  you  know — that  I 
hardly  understand  my  own  feeli^Dgs.  I 
do  lyish  you  would  not  overpersuade  me ; 
we  might  both  be  sorry.  I  never  believed 
in  the  marriage  of  cousins ;  so  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  feel  hurt,  cousin 
James." 

He  iuteiTupted  the  tremulous  voice 
with  one  a  little  sharper  than  his  first 
persuasive  tone : 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  feel 
that  I  regard  you  as  already  betrothed  to 
me.  I  did  not  think  you  were  a  coquette, 
Mary.  And,  as  for  cousinship,  I  have 
already  told  you  what  I  tJiuik  of  it.  I 
know  the  secret  of  your  reluctance — shall 
I  betray  it  to  you  ?" 

Bhe  was  silent. 

*^  Your  heart  is  still  set  on  that  scoun- 
drel. One  might  suppose  that  dread  and 
loathing  would  be  the  only  sentiment 
you  could  entertain  toward  a  traitor 
and — I  will  not  speak  the  word,  Mary. 
You  took  up  swords  in  his  defense,  and 
persisted  in  accusing  us  of  wronging 
him,  against  the  Judgment  of  your  own 
father  and  friends.  I  suspected  then,  by 
the  warmth  of  your  avowed  friendship 
for  him,  that  he  had,  among  his  other 
honorable  deeds,  gained  my  little  cousin's 
heart,  for  the  pleasure  of  flattering  his 
self-love.  And  I  shall  suspect,  if  you  per- 
sist in  putting  me  off,  when  you  know 
that  your  father  desires  our  union,  and 
that  my  whole  existence  is  wrapped  up 
in  you,  that  he  still  holds  it,  despite  of 
what  has  passed." 
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"  He  never  *  gained  *  iny  heart  by  un- 
fair means/'  said  the  girl,  speaking  proud- 
ly. "  I  gcme  him  what  he  had  of  it — and 
he  never  knew  how  large  a  part  that  was. 
I  wish  he  had  known,  poor  Richard !  for 
I  still  believe  that  you  are  all  wronging 
him  cruelly.  I  am  Ms  friend^  James,  and 
it  hurts  me  to  hear  you  speak  so  of  him. 
But  that  would  not  prevent  my  being 
your  friend,  too,  cousin — " 

"You  must  not  say  'cousin,'  again, 
Mary.  Fm  worn  out,  now,  and  half  mad 
with  my  feelings — and  it  makes  me  des- 
perate. One  thing  is  certain :  I  can  not 
stay  any  longer  where  you  are,  if  you 
continue  so  undecided.  I  want  a  final 
answer  to-night  If  it  is  unpropitious,  I 
shall  go  away  to-morrow,  and  seek  for 
such  poor  fortune  as  may  be  mine,  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world." 

"  But  what  will  father  do  without  you, 
James?'* 

There  was  distress  and  a  half-3riel(^ng 
cadence  in  Mary*s  voice. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  think  o£" 

"His  health  is  failing  so  rapidly  of 
late ;  and  he  leans  so  much  upon  you — 
trusts  every  thing  to  you.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  kill  him  to  have  all  his  hopes  and 
plans  again  frustrated.  He  has  never  re- 
covered fW>m  the  shock  of  Henry's  death, 
and  Richard's — agoing  away." 

"  If  you  think  so,  Mary,  why  do  you 
any  longer  hesitate?  You  acknowledge 
that  you  love  me  as  a  cousin — let  me 
teach  you  to  love  me  as  a  lover.  My 
sweetest,  it  will  make  us  all  so  happy." 

But  why  should  I  try  to  repeat  here 
the  arguments  which  I  heard  ? — the  main 
burden  of  which  was  the  welfare  and 
wishes  of  her  father  and  sister^mingled 
with  bursts  of  tender  entreaty — and  what 
was  more  powerful  than  all,  the  exercise 
of  that  soft  yet  terrible  will  which  had 
worked  its  w^ay,  thus  far,  against  all  ob- 
stacles. Suffice  it,  that  when  the  cousins 
at  last — after  what  seemed  to  me  an  age, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  twenty 
minutes — returned  through  the  window, 
I  had  heard  the  promise  of  Mary  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  James  before  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year. 


Never  was  a  man  more  glad  to  release 
himself  fh>m  an  unpleasant  predicament 
than  I  was  to  descend  from,  my  perch 
when  the  two  figures  had  vanished  within 
the  house.  My  fear  of  discovery  had  be- 
come al^sorbed  in  my  keen  shame  and 
regret  at  being  compelled  to  play  the 
eavesdropper  to  a  conversation  like  that 
which  I  had  overheard.  Moving  a  few 
paces  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  I 
whispered — '*^  Burton.** 

"  Got  yourself  in  a  pretty  scrape,"  was 
instant!}'  answered,  in  a  low  tone,  as  my 
friend  took  my  arm  and  we  moved  for- 
ward to  the  gate.  **  I  didn't  know  but 
we  should  have  a  tragico-oomedy  upon 
the  spot,  impromptu,  and  highly  inter- 
esting." 

"  I  almost  wonder  that  you  are  not  too 
greatly  out  of  patience  with  waiting  to 
Jest  about  the  matter." 

"I've  told  you  my  motto — *  learn  to 
toaU^  Richard.  The  gods  will  not  be 
hurried ;  but  have  you  the  knife  f ' 

"Ayr*  was  my  grim  answer;  I  felt 
grim,  as  I  grasped  the  treacherous,  mur- 
derous thing  which  had  wrought  such 
deadly  mischie£  The  sound  of  shutters 
drawn  together  startled  us  into  a  quicker 
pace ;  we  looked  back  and  saw  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  dark — ^hurried  forward, 
and  without  any  molestation,  or  our  pres- 
ence in  Blankville  being  known  to  a  an- 
gle acquaintance,  took  the  night  train 
back  to  New  York,  which  we  reached 
about  two,  A.  M.,  and  was  at  Mr.  Burton's 
house,  ringing  up  the  surprised  servants, 
shortly  after. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  in  the  library, 
with  the  doors  closed,  and  the  full  blase 
of  a  gas-burner  turned  on,  tliat  I  took  from 
my  pocket  the  weapon,  and  handed  it  to 
my  companion. 

Both  of  us  bent  curiously  forward  to 
examine  it. 

"  This,"  said  the  detective,  m  a  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  agitated  tone,  "  is  a 
surgical  instrument  You  sec,  it  is  quite 
unlike  a  common  knife.  It  corroborates 
one  of  my  conclusions.  I  told  you  the 
blow  was  dealt  by  a  practiced  hand — ^it 
has  been  dealt  by  one  skilled  in  anatomy 
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Theresa  another  link  in  my  chain.  I 
hope  I  shall  have  patience  until  I  shall 
have  forged  it  together  about  the  guilty." 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  aboat 
the  dead-letter  referring  to  the  murder. 
Tou  see  the  instrument  is  broken/*  I  re- 
marked. 

"  No  doubt,  indeed  "  and  Mr.  Burton 
went  to  a  drawer  of  a  secretary  standing 
in  the  room,  and  took  out  the  little  piece 
of  steel  which  had  been  found  in  Henry 
Moreland's  body. 

"  You  see  it  is  the  very  fragment.  I 
obtained  this  important  bit  of  evidence, 
and  laid  it  away,  after  others  had  given 
up  all  efforts  to  make  it  available.  How 
fortunate  that  I  preserved  it!  So,  the 
wedding  is  to  take  place  within  three 
months,  is  it!  Richard,  we  must  not 
rest  now,  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
three  months,  and  I  would  give  all  the 
gold  I  have  in  bank,  to  clear  this  matter 
up,  before  that  marritige  takes  place. 
Should  that  once  be  consummated,  before 
we  are  satisfied  with  our  investigations, 
I  shall  drop  them  forever.  A  doctor — 
a  doctor "-^he  continued,  musingly — "I 
knew  the  fellow  bad  half-studied  some 
profession — he  was  a  surgeon — yes  1  By 
GJeorge!"  he  exclaimed,  presently,  leap- 
ing from  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  walking  rapidly  across  the  room  and 
back. 

I  knew  he  was  very  much  excited,  for 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  use 
any  expression  like  the  above.  I  waited 
for  him  to  tell  me  what  had  flashed  into 
his  mind  so  suddenly. 

**  The  fellow  who  married  Leesy*s  cous- 
in, and  ran  away  from  her,  was  a  doctor 
— ^Miss  Sullivan  has  told  me  that.  Rich- 
ard, I  begin  to  see  light  I  day  is  break- 
hag  T 

I  hardly  knew  whether  his  speech  was 
figurative  or  literal,  as  day  was  really 
breaking  in  upon  us  two  men,  plotting 
there  in  the  night  as  if  we  were  the  crimi- 
nals instead  of  their  relentless  pursuers. 

"  Three  months  I  There  will  be  time, 
Richard  I"  and  Mr.  Burton  actually  flung 
his  arms  about  me,  in  a  burst  of  exulta- 
tion. 
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AMONG  the  great  military  exploits  of 
the  world,  the  closing  campaign  of 
General  Grant  will  ever  be  looked  upon 
as  a  marvel.  History  instances  but  few 
in  which  so  many  men  have  been  sur- 
rendered, so  wide  a  country  conquered  or 
so  great  a  power  broken  in  an  equal 
space  of  time.  It  is  true  that  every  bat- 
tle since  Gettysburg  had  tended  to  the 
general  result ;  but  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1865,  General  Lee,  as  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Confederate  forces,  direct- 
ed the  movements  of  large  and  well-or- 
ganized armies,  numbering  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  In  less  than  two 
mouths  after,  there  was  not  an  organization 
armed  in  hostility  to  the  Government.    . 

It  is  generally  known  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  the  forces 
confronting  the  rebel  chieftain  south  of 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  formed  two 
distinct  divisions — the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, commanded  by  General  Meade,  and 
the  Army  of  the  James,  commanded  by 
General  Ord.  Sheridan  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Valley,  and  in  March, 
with  his  gallant  riders,  lay  quietly  in 
camp,  on  the  left  of  the  Union  lines. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  extended,  with 
many  winding,  from  the  Appomattox  to 
Hatcher's  Run ;  while  General  Ord^s  com- 
mand guarded  tlie  Bermuda  front,  and, 
north  of  the  James,  held  the  line  cap- 
tured on  the  29th  of  the  previous  Sep- 
tember, running  from  Cox's  Ferry  across 
Chaffin's  farm  to  the  east  of  the  New- 
market road,  and  then  retiring  until  the 
right  rested  on  an  arm  of  the  James 
river,  near  Deep  Bottom. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  at  City  Point, 
General  Grant  wrote  out  the  orders  for 
his  lieutenants.  The  original  intention 
of  sending  Sheridan,  with  a  roving  com- 
mission, against  railroads  and  bases  of 
supply — a  duty  which  he,  better  than  any 
officer  in  the  army,  knew  just  how  to 
execute — was  very  wisely  changed,  after 
his  troopers  had  moved  out  as  far  as 
Dinwiddle  Court  House,  and  that  other 
plan  substituted,  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  which  sent  such  a  thrill  of 
delight  through  the  land. 
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There  are  many  qualities  wliich  go  to 
the  making  up  of  a  great  soldier.  It  is 
one  of  General  Grant^s  chief  merits  that 
he  knew  token  as  well  as  toliere  to  strike. 
In  military  history,  the  most  skillful  com- 
binations have  sometimes  come  to  naught 
by  an  error  in  judging  when  the  proper 
hour  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  a 
battle.  The  delay  for  a  single  day  at 
Chattanooga  of  the  order  for  Sherman  to 
attack,  and  for  Hooker  to  move  among 
the  clouds,  would  have  lost  to  us  the  bril- 
liant victories  at  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Mission  Ridge.  The  blow,  too,  at  Rich- 
mond, was  delivered  at  the  opportune 
moment  A  short  time  after  the  surren- 
der, the  writer  was  informed  by  General 
Henry  Heeth,  who  commanded  a  division 
in  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  that  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations had  been  resolved  upon  at  a  coun- 
cil of  war  in  Richmond,  which  was  about 
being  put  into  execution  when  Sheridan 
came  thimdering  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  rebel  army  at  Five  Porks.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  General  Lee  to  have  aban- 
doned the  Confederate  capital  under  the 
cover  of  night,  and,  by  rapid  marches, 
attempt  to  Join  General  Johnston  as  he 
approached  the  boimdary  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  with  their  combined  armies  fall 
on  Sherman  in  hopes  of.  crushing  him 
before  General  Grant  could  get  up  to 
his  assistance.  A  few  days  of  delay 
would  have  seen  this  resolution  of  de- 
spair attempted  by  the  rebel  chief — with 
little  prospect  of  success.  It  is  true,  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  war  might  have 
been  prolonged  by  it. 

During  the  night  of  the  d7th  of  March 
the  Army  of  the  James  was  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  south  of  Petersburg — 
one  division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  and 
several  regiments  of  the  Twenty-fiflh 
Corps  being  left  to  hold  the  lines  north 
of  the  James,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Weitzel.  On  the  first  of 
April,  General  Sheridan  turned  the  en- 
emy's right  at  Five  Forks,  which  was 
followed  by  the  grand  attack  along  the 
whole  line  on  the  morning  of  the  second. 
General  Grant,  at  Meade's  Station,  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  every 
corps  commander  in  the  army,  directed 


with  unerring  Judgment  over  a  field 
twenty  miles  in  extent  the  storm  of  bat- 
tle that  was  hurled  like  an  avalanche 
against  the  Confederate  right,  left  and 
center. 

The  various  successes  were  telQg^^>hed 
fh)m  time  to  time  to  General  Weitzel, 
and  by  him  published  to  the  regiments  m 
his  command. 

It  was  very  natural  to  expect — ^remem- 
bering the  burst  of  cheers  from  camp  to 
camp  that  always  followed  the  reading 
of  those  saber-flashing  telegrams  which 
Sheridan  sent  to  us  from  the  Valley,  in 
the  autumn  of  1864 — that,  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  victories  which  must  re- 
sult in  the  immediate  fall  of  Richmond, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  fall  oi*  the 
rebel  government  itself,  there  would 
scarcely  be  a  limit  to  the  demonstrations 
of  Joy  and  gladness  on  the  part  of  our 
soldiers.  On  the  contraty,  there  was  an 
entire  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  a 
ropnd  of  cheers.  Nor  was  this  difficult 
of  explanation.  There  is  nothing  more 
calculated  among  soldiers  to  induce  a 
feeling  of  thoughtfulness  and  solemnity, 
and  to  banish  those  lighter  moods  which 
are  characteristic  of  army  life,  than  to  be 
compelled  to  remain  within  hearing  of  a 
battle-field  where  companions  in  arms 
are  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  To 
the  novice  in  war,  the  sound  of  artilleiy 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  pleasing  excite- 
ment; but  to  the  veteran  soldier,  it 
is  like  the  tolling  of  church  bells  at  the 
loss  of  friends  most  dear.  But  never 
before  had  I  noticed  this  effect  so  ap- 
parent. From  early  morning,  officers 
and  men,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  bat- 
tle that  reached  tlieir  ears  fh)m  the  direc- 
tion of  Petersburg,  were  collected  to- 
gether in  little  knots  and  companies,  ly- 
ing on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. That  a  great  battle  was  liein^ 
fought  was  generally  known.  It  was  a 
still  day,  and  universal  quiet  reigned 
about  us.  Everybody  seemed  content 
to  keep  his  own  thoughts,  nor  sought 
much  to  communicate  with  his  neighbor. 
A  few  soldiers  were  seated  on  their  blan- 
kets in  the  sun,  penning  a  reply  to  their 
^  last  **  from  home ;  bnt  this  seemed 
rather  a  task  than  a  pleasure,  and  ever 
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and  anon  the  pen  would  slip  from  the  pa- 
per, while  the  mind  that  guided  it  was 
lost  in  reflections  that,  perhaps,  never 
found  expression.  Even  the  couriers, 
who  usually  galloped  ahout  so  briskly, 
fell  in  with  the  pervading  spirit,  and,  for 
once,  allowed  their  horses  to  move  along 
at  will.  A  similar  quiet  prevailed  in  the 
camps  of  the  enemy.  Soldiers  in  gray 
were  sitting  singly  or  in  squads  on  the 
parapets  that  frowned  opposite  to  our 
own.  The  usual  talk  and  bantering  be- 
tween the  pickets  ceased,  and  the  regular 
exchange  of  coffee  and  tobacco  was  post- 
poned by  a  mutual  but  silent  consent, 
Qutil  the  great  contest  was  decided,  to 
which  either  party  was  listening  with  al- 
most breathless  suspense.  It  was  not 
strange  that,  when  summoned  from  rev- 
eries such  as  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances were  calculated  to  inspire,  the 
soldiers  foigot  to  hurl  their  caps  in  air 
and  hoarse  their  voices  with  the  notes  of 
victory.  It  is  not  natural  to  the  deepest 
feelings  to  seek  expression  tluough  bois- 
terous sifl^s. 

But  General  Grant  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  almost  magical  results  that  every- 
where followed  the  communication  of 
his  orders.  In  his  first  dispatch,  an- 
nouncing the  success  of  the  gallant  Sixth 
Corps,  he  directed  General  Weitzel  to  at- 
tack along  his  front  on  the  least  indica- 
tions of  weakness;  and  in  succeeding 
communications  ui^ged  the  importance'of 
action  from  his  position,  if  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  The  last  dispatch, 
received  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, informed  General  Weitzel  that 
Field's  division  had  been  sent  fix)m  tlie 
north  of  the  James  to  the  assistance  of 
Lee's  hard-pressed  forces,  and  contained 
an  order  for  him  to  attack  at  daylight  the 
next  morning.  It  was  added  that  the 
enemy  would  endeavor  to  retreat  under 
cover  of  night 

The  second  of  April  was  a  day  of  in- 
tense interest  and  anxiety  to  those  who 
were  lUlly  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  that  were  transpiring  about  them, 
and  divined  what  the  morrow  might  re- 
veal. With  evening  there  was  no  frirther 
intelligence  from  Petersbuig.  The  sullen 
boom,  however,  of  artillery,  at  long  in- 
VouL— 8a 


tervals,  indicated  that  the  conflict  had 
not  ended  in  that  quarter.  The  closest 
watch  was  ordered  along  the  line.  At 
midnight  a  sentry  reported  a  bright  fire ; 
but  the  direction  being  toward  the  Ches- 
teilQeld  Court  House,  it  was  not  consider- 
ed indicative  of  any  movement  A  few 
hours  later,  two  deserters  from  the 
Twelfth  Virginia  battalion  were  brought 
to  General  Deveos'  head-quarters,  who 
reported  that  the  enemy  were  then  retir- 
ing from  our  fix)nt  A  staff-oflQcer  at 
once  rode  to  the  various  brigades  with 
orders  for  them  to  be  placed  under  arms, 
and  then  to  the  line  of  pickets  to  make 
them  ready  for  a  move. 

It  was  a  warm,  slill  night  A  soft 
wind,  touched  with  the  perfumes  of  earli- 
est fiowers  and  the  first  buds  of  spring, 
was  moving  gently  from  the  west.  The 
sky  to  the  zenith  was  free  from  clouds ; 
but  toward  the  horizon  a  bank  of  smoky 
mists  had  settled  down,  as  is  usual  in 
that  climate  during  the  later  hours  of 
night  The  long  lines  of 'fires  marking 
the  position  of  the  sentinels  that  were 
standing  guard  for  the  safety  of  the 
army,  were  burning  dimly  at  the  ap- 
proadi  of  morning.  Every  thing  beyond 
was  hid  io  obscurity.  The  report  of  the 
rebel  deserters  had  passed  along  the  line, 
and  every  soldier  was  standing  with  mus- 
ket leaning  against  the  ground,  peering 
into  the  gloom,  with  every  fiiculty  strain- 
ed to  catch  some  note  in  confirmation  of 
the  glad  tidings.  The  deep  bay  of  a 
watchdog,  as  if  disturbed  by  some  unac- 
customed visitor,  was  occasionally  heard 
in  the  distance ;  save  that,  all  else  was 
stilL  Presently  a  bright  fire  was  ob- 
served in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 
Soon  other  fires  appeared,  which,  spread- 
ing rapidly  and  hicreasing  in  volume, 
quickly  lighted  up  the  whole  northern 
circle  of  the  heavena  To  the  north- 
ward flames  appeared  in  every  direction. 
Then  the  line  of  the  James  river  was 
marked  by  the  burning  of  the  Confeder- 
ate fleet  No  words  can  adequately  pic- 
ture the  burning  fleet  and  town.  The 
scenic  display  was  equal  to  the  catas- 
trophe in  the  greatest  tragedy  of  history. 
While  we  were  standing,  almost  speech- 
less, wondering  at  the  scene,  Just  to  our 
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left,  a  hnge  yohime  6f  smoke  like  an  il- 
luminated balloon  shot  high  into  the  air, 
followed  by  an  explosion  that  shook  the 
earth  under  our  feet  The  echoes  rum- 
bled heavily  along  the  banks  of  the 
riyer,  and  died  away  in  the  distance. 
The  iron-clad,  Richmond,  had  blown  up. 
This  was  followed  by  other  explosions 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  James  liTer  fleet, 
which  had  been  so  long  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  of  Richmond,  was  no  more.  In 
the  earliest  gray  of  morning  the  pickets 
were  advanced  over  the  space  that  had 
separated  the  two  armies,  and,  being 
piloted  through  intricate  abatis  and  hid- 
den torpedoes  by  a  rebel  deserter,  the 
heavy  line  of  fortifications  that  had  so 
long  held  the  Union  troops  in  check  was 
soon  in  our  possession.  An  hour  later 
the  pickets  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps  ad- 
vanced and  occupied  the  works  in  their 
front 

It  was  about  six  oVlock  when  the  or- 
der was  given  for  the  advance  to  Rich- 
mond.    The  division  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Corps  took  the  Newmarket  road, 
while  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps  marched  by 
'the  Osboume  pike.     It  was  a  refireshing 
(march  in  the  pleasant  hour  of  a  most 
'  delicious  morning.     The  men  moved  for- 
ward with  a  quick  step  and  light  hearts. 
'  The  green  fields  on  either  side  fbmished  a 
delightfhl  contrast  to  the  district  in  rear  of 
•  our  encampments,  pulverized  into  dust  by 
'the  constant  passage  of  our  innumerable 
trains.     The  road  was  dotted  here  and 
there  with  beauUfhl  fiEum-houses,  which 
were  generally  closed,  with  no  evidences 
<of  life  about  them — ^not  even  a  dog  to 
utter  a  protest  against  our  i>ollution  of 
the  *' sacred  soil*'     Stragglers  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  from  the  fleeing  army, 
were  gathered  In — some  on  their  way  to 
meet  us,  others  quietly  waiting  our  ap- 
proach by  the  sides  of  the  road.    The 
first  one  that  I  remember  of  meeting  sa- 
luted us  with   the  financial  question : 
**  What  do  you  pay,  now,  when  deserters 
bring. in  their  guns  and  equipments?^ 
and  then  added,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  fiivorable  reply:  ^I  guess 
the  Confederal^  Is  about  played  out,  at 
last** 


On  a  hill  Jtist  by  the  inner  line  of  de- 
fenses, we  gained  our  first  sight  of  Ridi- 
mond — a  si^t,  too,  that  few  will  ever 
forget  The  dty  was  wrapped  in  a  cloud 
of  densest  smoke,  through  which  great 
tongues  of  flame  leaped  madly  to  the 
skies.  A  few  houses  on  the  higher  hills, 
a  spire  here  and  there,  half-smothered  hi 
smoke,  and  the  hospitals  to  the  east, 
were  the  only  buildings  that  could  be 
seen.  Added  to  ^e  wild  tumult  of  the 
flames,  ten  thousand  shells  bursting  every 
minute  in  the  ConfMernte  arsenals  and 
laboratories  were  making  an  uproar  sadi 
as  might  arise  firom  the  field  when  the 
world's  artfliery  shall  Join  in  battle.  Bat 
Just  on  the  verge  of  tliis  maelstrom  of 
smoke  and  fire,  the  cattle  were  grazing 
undisturbed  on  the  opposite  hillside,  and 
a  firmer  was  plowing  in  the  field,  while 
the  cinders  fW)m  his  burning  capital 
were  fiiUing  at  his  feet  I 

The  troops  were  halted  for  a  shott 
time  in  the  valley  near  Rocketts,  which 
is  a  mere  suburb  of  Richmond,  and  se- 
parated fW>m  it  by  a  range  of  hills  that 
swing  round  the  southern  part  of  the 
larger  town,  breaking  off  abruptly  at  the 
river-bank.  It  is  the  port  of  entxy  to  the 
Virginia  capital,  and  conveniently  located 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shockoe  Hm. 
Though  forming  one  of  the  wards  of  the 
city,  it  still  sustains  a  certain  kind  of  in- 
dependence, and  is  very  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  *' institution  "  by  itself  It 
is  such  a  place  as  generally  springs  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  shipping. 

No  little  merriment  was  created  among 
the  soldiers,  as  they  were  lying  scattered 
about  on  the  ground  for  a  moment's  read, 
by  our  enterprising  newsboy,  who  went 
dashing  through  the  column  on  a  little 
mule,  neither  turning  to  the  right  nor 
left,  shouting  at  the  high!  of  his  voice, 
in  the  peculiar  intonations  of  the  trade : 
"Here's  New  York  'Herald,'  *  Times' 
and  *  Tribune  P  "  and  in  a  moment  was 
out  of  sight,  entering  ISchmond  with  the 
latest  news  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world 
several  minutes  ahead  of  the  Union 
army. 

As  we  passed  through  the  broad  and 
dusty  street  of  Rocketts,  it  was  heart* 
rending  to  witness  the  condition  of  the 
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inhabitantB.  The  windows  and  door- 
ways ware  filled  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, gaQog  blankly  at  the  passing  pa- 
geant—poor, sofiering,  helpless  beings,  on 
whose  heads  the  sins  of  others  had  fallen 
all  too  heavily.  White  rags  were  float- 
ing from  poles  raised  on  the  top  of  some 
of  the  houses ;  while  others  sought  pro- 
tection by  pinning  handkerchief  on  thev 
window-casings.  Occasionally  a  woman 
would  wave  her  apron  in  welcome,  but 
the  great  majority  seemed  anxious  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  One  middle- 
aged  woman,  however,  a  IHtle  more  de- 
monstrative than  the  rest,  stepped  from 
the  doorway  of  her  house  toward  Qcneral 
Devens,  as  he  was  passing  by,  and  said : 

''Glad  to  see  ye.  We're  all  about 
starved  our  way.  Hope  you*  ve  got  some- 
thing for  us  to  eat.'* 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral appearance  of  indUSference  at  our  ar- 
rival, which  ought  to  be  recorded.  I 
remember  an  aged  man — ^past  his  throe 
score  years  and  ten*-^his  long,  gray  hair 
flowing  down  his  neck  and  stooping  shoul- 
ders, who  stood  by  the  comer  of  a  street, 
leaning  on  a  staff,  greeting  us,  amid  his 
streaming  tears,  with  a  "  God  bless  you  '* 
that  was  easy  to  be  recognized  as  coming 
from  a  loyal  heart 

The  news  of  our  approach  was  of 
course  known  in  Richmond ;  and,  as  we 
turned  around  the  hill,  already  alluded  to 
as  giving  a  sort  of  independence  to  Rock- 
etts,  we  were  met  by  a  delegation  fh>m 
the  Loyal  League  that  had  come  out  to 
meet  and  greet  ua.  The  temptatk>n  to 
renuun  behind  and  share  in  the  general 
plunder  of  the  city  was  great,  but  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  breasts  of  the 
fr-eedmen  was  greater,  and  there  they 
were  in  strong  numbers,  ready  to  extend 
to  us  sndi  a  welcome  as  king  or  con- 
queror never  knew.  From  the  colored 
population  of  Richmond  we  received 
such  a  reception  as  could  only  come 
from  a  people  who  were  returning  their 
thanks  for  the  deliverance  of  thehr  race. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  affecting 
in  the  exhibition  of  feeling  manifested 
by  these  unlettered  children  of  Africa 
which  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to 
alL 


As  soon  as  the  column  turned  into 
Main  street  the  bands  were  brought  to 
the  front,  and  then,  with  all  the  regu- 
larity €i  a  parade— H^lors  flying  and 
every  musician  doing  his  best  at  Yan- 
kee Doodle — ^we  marched  through  va- 
rious streets,  between  wondering  crowds 
of  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  to 
Capitol  Square.  The  troops  were  front- 
ed on  Governor  street,  and  there  stacked 
their  arms.  The  sound  of  those  Union 
muskets  rattling  on  the  pavements  of 
Richmond,  as  they  dropped  to  an  '  order 
anns,'  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

The  square  was  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able confusion.  The  inhabitants  fleeing 
from  their  burning  houses — men,  women 
and  children,  white  and  black — had  col- 
lected there  for  a  place  of  safety,  bring- 
ing with  them  whatever  was  saved  from 
the  flames*.  Bureaus,  so&s,  carpets,  beds 
and  beddudg — ^in  a  word,  every  conceiv- 
able article  of  housdiold  furniture,  from 
baby-toys  to  the  most  costly  mirrors, 
were  scattered  promiscuously  on  the 
green.  As  the  flames  approached,  and 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  city,  the  sick  and  infirm 
had  been  hurried  from  the  houses,  and, 
attended  by  a  few  friends,  were  lying  on 
their  extemporixed  beds  in  the  more  se- 
cluded parts  of  the  yard. 

The  wind,  IncreasiBg  with  the  confla- 
gration, was  blowing  like  a  hurricane, 
hurling  dnders  and  pieces  of  burning 
wood  with  long  tails  of  flame,  over  the 
houses  to  distant  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  heated  air,  dim  with  smoke,  and 
filled  with  sparks  and  the  innumerable 
particles  that  float  flx>m  off  the  surface 
of  so  great  a  flre,  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible to  breatha  At  every  gust  the 
crowd  turned  to  escape  its  fury,  as  men 
turn  to  escape  the  fbry  of  a  driving 
snow-storm.  Rising  among  the  trees  in 
the  center  of  the  square,  amid  this  carni- 
val of  ruin,  stood  the  great  statue  of 
Washington,  against  which  fire-brands 
thumped  and  rattled,  little  respecting 
the  mi^estic  form  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

•  The  dtisens  were  wtfrely  helpless.  A 
committee  of  respectable  gentlemen  had 
remonstrated  against  the  burning  of  the 
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military  stores,  as  snre  to  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  their  city;  but  the  remon- 
strance was  disregarded.  As  the  last 
Confederate  troops  filed  across  Mayo*s 
bridge,  all  attempts  at  government  ceased. 
The  ciyil  authorities  made  no  efforts  to 
preserve  order.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  mob  would  have  respected  an  au- 
thority that  had  no  longer  the  power  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  The  doors  of  the 
buildings  containing  the  army  supplies 
were  first  thrown  open,  and  there  at  once 
conunenced  a  contest  for  the  bread  and 
flour.  The  colored  men,  quick  to  as- 
sert their  fV-eedom,  entered  into  the  strug- 
gle, and,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
were  unmindful  of  stepping  on  a  white 
man's  toes.  Hunger,  too,  sent  crowds 
of  women  into  the  street,  who  strove 
with  each  other  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
few  '*  loaves  and  fishes  **  which  Mr.  Davis 
left  as  a  legacy  to  his  dear  people.  After 
rifiing  the  public  store-houses,  the  mob 
commenced  their  attacks  on  the  buildings 
that  were  in  danger  from  tlie  fire,  and, 
retreating  slowly  as  the  destructive  ele- 
ment approached  them,  left  only  naked 
walls  to  be  consumed. 

As  is  usual  in  the  breaking  up  of  gov- 
ernments, the  doors  of  the  Jail  and  pri- 
son had  been  thrown  open,  and  all  the 
convicts  set  at  liberty.  The  better  part 
of  the  community  was  paralyzed  at  the 
magnitude  of  their  calamity.  There  wa^ 
no  one  to  take  charge  of  the  few  fire-en- 
gines in  working  order,  and  the  flames 
leaped  on  from  house  to  house  in  tri- 
umphant glee.  Men  living  in  places  of 
no  immediate  danger  remained  at  home, 
to  protect  their  own  property  from  being 
burned  by  the  cinders,  falling  in  every 
part  of  the  town.  Those  who  were 
already  houseless  looked  on  In  utter  dis- 
may. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Richmond 
when  the  Union  troops  stacked  thehr 
arms  in  front  of  Capitol  Square.  Gen- 
eral Weitzel  remained  constantly  on  duty 
at  the  State  House.  General  Shepley 
was  appointed  Military  Governor,  and 
€(eneral  Devens  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  city  troops.  These  experienced 
officers  at  once  applied  themselves  to 
their  important  duties.    Theflre-engines  I 


were  sought  out  and  placed  In  the  hands 
of  our  "  men  in  blue,"  who  worked  as 
earnestly  to  save  the  city  of  Richmond 
from  destruction  as  if  they  were  perform- 
ing a  like  duty  for  their  native  towns. 
A  police  was  organized,  and  within  an 
hour  every  street  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Union  sentinel  The  printin|[^ 
presses  were  brought  into  use,  and  by 
noon  circulars  had  been  prepared  an- 
nouncing the  rules  which  were  deemed 
necessary  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  inhabitants.  Not  a  soldier  was 
allowed  to  come  within  tlie  corporation 
limits,  excepting  those  detailed  for  its 
special  protection.  The  men  seemed  to 
understand  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
sustain  the  character  of  the  American 
soldier  in  a  new  sphere  of  duty ;  and 
right  nobly  did  they  do  it 

By  night  the  fires  had  been  subdued. 
In  accordance  with  orders,  the  citizens 
remained  in  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bors' liouses.  The  streets  were  silent 
and  deserted.  The  stars  shone  out 
bright  from  the  bending  blue.  From 
the  Gk)vemor's  mansion  we  could  look 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  ruin.  The 
whole  valley  stretching  west  of  Franklin 
street  to  the  river,  embracing  the  whole 
business  x>ortion  of  the  town,  seemed 
like  a  lake  of  liquid  flame,  agitated  by  a 
gentle  wind.  The  spectral  walls,  edged 
here  and  there  with  tufts  of  flame,  flat- 
tering in  the  breeze,  were  all  that  remain- 
ed of  the  great  shops  and  warehouses 
that  once  adorned  the  beautiful  city  that 
sits  at  the  head-watere  of  the  James. 
There  were  many  sad  hearts,  no  doulyt» 
about  us,  and  many  happy  ones,  too ;  lor 
the  silken  folds  of  our  Union  banner 
were  rustling  once  more  above  the  Vir- 
ginia capital,  and  Richmond  was  sleeping 
securely  under  its  protecting  power. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
MRS.  CAROLINE  LEE  HENTZ. 

I  FIRST  met  Mrs.  Hentz  at  Columbus, 
Georgia,  in  1890.  It  was  at  church, 
and  I  well  recollect  the  interested  look 
with  which  each  regarded  the  other. 
I  was  a  stranger,  flresh  from  the  Norths 
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and  she  the  most  exquisitely  dressed  lady 
I  ever  met  South.  Our  acquaintance 
ripenedf  after  this,  as  we  botli  boarded 
at  good  Judge  S ^*8. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Hentz  was  in  the 
zenith  of  popularity  and  maturity  of 
mental  strength,  which  remained  undi- 
minished until  her  death.  She  was  the 
observed  and  admired  of  all — the  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  woman,  whose 
presence  had  an  indefinable  charm  that 
never  was  forgotten.  She  was  rather 
above  medium  hight,  with  a  well-devel- 
oped figure,  a  very  little  inclined  to  em- 
bonpoint, but  whose  every  motion  was 
grace  itself,  impressed  with  the  most 
gentle  dignity.  Her  arm  would  have 
done  for  a  sculptor's  model — it  was  per- 
fect, and  her  habit,  as  was  then  the  cus- 
tom to  wear  short  sleeves,  revealed  it  in 
all  its  perfection.  Her  physiognomy  was 
fine,  though  she  was  then  in  middle  life. 
I  think  she  must  have  possessed  rare 
beauty  in  her  youth.  The  chief  glory 
of  that  expressive  face  was  her  eyes, 
whose  deep  violet  kindled  and  darkened 
as  thought  and  feeling  held  sway.  Char- 
acter was  written  in  every  line,  and  emo- 
tion. Her  broad  forehead,  Grecian  nose, 
firm,  sweet  mouth,  air  disUngue,  made  up 
a  tournure  that  Is  seldom  met 

It  was  remarked  by  many  that  Mra. 
Hentz  must  have  great  personal  vanity, 
as  she  seldom  appeared  in  demi-toilet 
It  was  her  custom  to  dress  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  day,  which  her  position  as  a 
teacher  made  perfectly  proper.  Her  pro- 
fusion of  ornament  gave  me  a  similar 
impression ;  but  a  few  moments  spent  in 
her  presence,  under  the  charm  of  her  con- 
versation, dispelled  it  most  utterly.  Un- 
less it  was  that  perfection  of  vanity  which 
is  entirely  unconscious,  self  had  no  part 
in  her  thoughts.  Her  elaborate  toilet 
was  worn  to  please  her  husband,  who 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  whose  lover-like 
devotion  to  his  accomplished  wife  was 
the  theme  of  much  remark.  He  was 
the  courteous  and  refined  gentleman  on 
all  occasions,  and,  withal,  possessed  of 
much  talent  and  culture,  as  his  "  History 
of  Spiders  "  amply  testifies.  Mrs.  Hentz 
seemed  to  reciprocate  the  strong  devo- 
tion of  her  husband.  I 


She  was  suffering  much,  during  that 
summer,  from  ill-health — her  physical 
strength  yielding  to  the  constant  wear 
of  mental  toil ;  for  besides  her  duties  as 
teacher,  she  accomplished  a  large  amount 
of  writing — her  prolific  pen  adding  many 
tales  to  our  light  literature. 

She  seemed,  also,  oppressed  at  times 
with  great  sadness,  which  was  ascribed 
— and,  no  doubt,  with  much  truth — to 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  Hers  was 
no  exception  to  the  usual  lot  of  genius 
to  struggle  with  the  actualities  of  life,  of 
which  none  are  more  bitter  than  poverty. 
Want  of  gold  may  depress  talent,  but 
necessity  chills  it 

She  told  me  she  had  taught  in  several 
States,  but  felt  most  attached  to  Georgia. 
"  I  love  the  noble,  generous  -  hearted 
Southerners,"  she  said.  The  distinguish- 
ed and  courteous  respect  they  so  cheer- 
fully bestowed  upon  her,  captivated  her 
ardent  nature,  and  drew  forth  the  gener- 
ous devotion  of  her  own  soul.  This  was 
before  the  South  was  tinctured  with  se- 
cession. Had  Mrs.  Hentz  lived,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  tell  on  which  side  her  sym- 
pathies would  have  been  enlisted. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Marcus  War- 
land,"  a  work  highly  "  Soutliem  "  in  its 
principles,  the  citizens  of  Columbus  pre- 
sented her  with  two  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  contribution  of  such  a  work  to  the 
cause  of  negro  slavery.  The  hero  of 
that  work  is  made  to  convince  the  most 
bitter  opponent  of  slavery  that  the  slave- 
holder was  Justified.  I  never  heard  Mrs. 
Hentz  express  any  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject personally,  as  that  topic  was  per- 
fectly tabooed  in  Southern  society. 

But,  she  was  very  kind  and  consider- 
ate to  her  servants,  doing  many  little 
kindnesses  that  some  of  far  less  culture 
would  have  thought  degrading.  She  was, 
in  consequence,  very  much  beloved  by 
them,  and  their  fidelity  and  devotion  has 
called  forth  many  a  beautiful  episode  in 
her  writings. 

Mrs.  Hentz  was  particularly  endeared 
to  the  pupils  under  her  charge,  and  for 
whom  she  seemed  to  have  a  maternal 
solicitude.  She  inaugurated  in  Colum- 
bus, the  celebration  of  May-day  festivals, 
crowning  of  the  May  Queen,  etc.,  after 
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the  old  English  custom,  arranging  and 
writing  for  each  character  in  a  very  in- 
genious and  poetical  manner.  Her  name 
will  be  linked  in  Southern  households. 
Those  who  shared  tlie  privilege  of  her 
instruction  and  companionship  will  keep 
her  memory  green. 

She  preserved,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  sorrows  of  life,  a  tender,  youthful 
heart,  quickly  aLve  to  joy  or  grief. 
There  is  truth  in  tht^  adage  that  ^  genius 
never  grows  old  ;*'  In  soul,  at  least,  it 
obtains.  It  was  said,  while  Professor 
Hentz  was  in  South  Carolina  University , 
that  Mrs.  Hentz  won  the  deep  gratitude 
of  the  students  by  her  delicate  attentions, 
and  care  for  their  happiness.  '*  I  used 
to  feel  80  sorry  for  those  stranger 
youths."  She  received  numerous  ex- 
pressions of  tlieir  regard,  which  cheered 
many  a*  sad  moment  in  after  life. 

I  was,  myself,  the  recipient  of  more 
than  one  expression  of  interest  as  a 
stranger.  How  freshly  comes  to  me 
now,  my  sensations  on  inhaling  the  po- 
tent fragrance  of  the  first  Cape  Jessamine 
I  had  ever  seen,  sent  me  in  a  bouquet, 
plucked  by  her  own  fair  bands!  My 
reverence  for  talent,  my  admiration  of 
her  most  perfect  character,  made  the  gift 
highly  cherished  and  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. It  is,  to  me,  one  of  those  youthful 
memories  which  are  "burned  in  the 
heart.** 

In  conversation  Mrs.  Hentz  was  quite 
unassuming,  charming  her  listeners  by 
her  purity  of  expression  and  her  clear- 
ness of  thought.  •She  disliked  any  thing 
like  pedantry.  A  certain  friend  of  hers, 
a  profound  judge  of  the  law,  and  an  **  M. 
C,"  could  not  lay  aside  the  technicalities 
of  his  profession  in  common  conversa- 
tion. "  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Hentz,  "  I  dread 
to  converse  with  him,  for  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  have  my  dictionary  at  my  elbow." 
She  was  a  most  graceful  listener,  winning 
your  inmost  thoughts  by  her  appreciative 
manner.  She  never  offended,  by  a  look 
or  word,  even  the  visitor  whose  conver- 
sation was  not  agreeable. 

Her  love  for  the  drama  was  decided, 
and  her  dramatic  talent  quite  marked. 
"  Constance  of  Werdenberg  "  had  many 
admirers.    She  told  me  the  first  time  she 


ever  attended  a  theater,  was  with  ber 
brother,  ydien  she  was  quite  young.  The 
play  was  Macbeth.  "  I  was  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  that  thrilling  tragedy,  and  so 
impulsive,  that  I  forgot  it  was  not  real, 
and  exclaimed  aloud  several  times.  My 
brother  was  so  mortified  that  he  told  me 
he  never  would  take  me  again  until  I 
could  control  myself  better." 

She  had  learned  the  practice,  in  her 
varied  experiences  in  life,  of  an  irresist- 
ible frankness^  a  complete  vinninffneis^ 
that  took  you  captive  at  once.  Popu- 
larity did  not  intoxicate,  nor  lead  her 
into  those  absurd  eccentricities  which 
characterize  so  many  endowed  with  tal- 
ent. She  was  woman  in  her  truest  de- 
velopment; trusting  in  her  God  with 
childlike  simplicity,  she  fVilfilled  her  mis- 
sion with  unfaltering  integrity,  profound 
humility  and  self-distrust — ^looking  up- 
ward and  beyond  for  the  fbljl  fniition  of 
her  efforts  here.  If  she  drank  of  the 
nectar  of  life,  she  quaffed  of  its  worm- 
wood also.  If  she  entered  the  temple 
of  fame,  she  was  also  pierced  on  the  way 
by  many  a  shaft  that  the  ignoble  hurl  at 
the  superior  and  gifted. 

Her  last  work,  "  Ernest  Linwood,"  is 
mournful  as  a  prophetic  chant.  Her 
soul  there  seems  pouring  forth  its  last 
burning  thoughts  with  the  agony  of  fare- 
well to  all  it  loved. 


•  4 


Coming  events  cast  their  shadowB  before  ;** 


and  who  shall  say  what  m3r8tic  sense  had 
revealed  to  her  far-reaching  spirit  that  a 
grave  yawned  beside  her  f 


LOVE. 

IF  you  are  young  and  joyous^ 
He  wins  you  with  a  smile ; 
If  you're  inclined  to  pity. 

He's  sighing  all  the  while. 
In  spite  of  law  and  license, 

From  Adam's  time  till  ours. 
Love  has  still  been  roaming 

Among  the  sweetest  flowers. 
They  call  her  Fickle,  Faithle», 

And  fifty  other  names. 
But,  ah !  in  every  bosom 

The  tenderest  part  he  claim& 


A  FLIGHT  INTO  THE  SKY. 
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A  FLIGHT  INTO  THE  SKY. 

I  HAD  been  prostrated  by  Vrious  ill- 
neas  for  a  long  time»  and  had  grown 
80  restless  at  nigUt  that  I  could  not 
sleep.  At  last  my  physician  prescribed 
an  extra  dose  of  opium.  The  last  ob- 
ject I  saw  when  I  retired  was  the  sum- 
mer moon  smiling  in  the  blue.  Suddenly 
I  felt  myself  borne  upward,  as  with 
Wings.  Up,  up  I  soared ;  the  earth  grew 
dim,  and  away  toward  the  golden  glory 
of  the  heavens  I  was  wafted.  Up,  still 
i^  The  yellow  globe  which,  at  first, 
appeared  of  such  dimensions  that  a  war- 
rior's shield  could  have  blotted  it,  mo- 
mentarily enlarged.  As  I  approached 
nearer,  features  of  mountiun,y^ley,  rock, 
tree,  broke  from  the  dazzling  sheen. 
Still  up  I  went,  until  a  dark  speck  far 
below  told  the  earth  I  had  quitted.  More 
clearly  the  landscape  of  the  wondrous 
Qrb  on  which  my  eye  was  fkstened  came 
waTcring  into  yicw. 

Vaster  and  vaster  swelled  the  moon, 
mxtil  it  occupied  the  whole  range  of  my 
vision.  The  nearer  I  came,  the  more 
the  fearfl.ll  crags  of  the  immense  moun- 
tains, and  the  levels  of  the  enormous 
plains  broke  upon  me.  At  length  X  hov- 
ered but  a  short  distance  above.  No 
life,  no  motion  appeared ;  an  awful  sol- 
itude reigned.  No  semblance  of  ver- 
dure could  be  discerned;  all  was  one 
scene  of  desolation.  Masses  of  rock,  in 
comparison  with  which  our  Alps  and 
Andes  were  mere  molehills,  loomed  up, 
built  entirely  of  ebony.  The  plains  were 
of  the  same  material,  cloven  into  terrific 
fissures,  crossing  each  other,  the  edges 
splintered  like  gigantic  teeth,  and  depths 
lost  in  blackness.  There  was  an  icy, 
deatlilike  feeling  in  the  gray  air,  too, 
which  penetrated  me  throughand  through. 
Shuddering  at  the  scene— «  black,  petri- 
fied world,  which,  however,  bore  an  as- 
pect of  stately  grandeur,  I  darted  away. 
I  soon  became  sensible,  however,  of  a 
different  influence.  There  was  a  softness 
which  bathed  me—a  rosy  sparkling  in 
the  space  through  which  I  glanced,  while 
a  delicious  murmur  filled  me  with  delight 
Below  were,  what  I  imagined  at  first, 
donds  of   pearly   white.    They  soon, 


however,  assumed  shapes  of  entrancing 
grace,  bearing  a  semblance  to  mortal 
forms,  but  a  semblance  intensely  glorified, 
and  wearing  a  more  transcendent  beauty 
than  ever  mortal  wore.  Softly  and 
sweetly  through  the  glittering  air  they 
glided,  every  undulation  loosening  long 
ripples  of  melody.  Occasionally,  with 
a  gleam  of  silver  light,  they  fanned  the 
air  with  their  transparent  pinions,  hight- 
ening  the  music  to  triumphal  swells. 
Darting  between  them  through  the  rosy 
space  which  glowed  with  the  soft,  rich 
tones,  I  hovered  over  a  landscape  of 
enchanting  loveliness.  Hill  and  valley, 
lake  and  stream  were  there,  varying  in- 
describably from  those  of  earth,  yet 
wearing  a  somewhat  familiar  aspect 
Trees  of  wondrous  shape  and  fruitage, 
marvelously  beautiflil,  rose  from  carpets 
of  flowers  that  seemed  wrought  of  Jewels 
flashing  with  ^very  hue.  The*  waters, 
too,  glei^med  as  if  composed  of  liquid 
rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires.  The  air 
was  one  breath  of  fhtgrance,  one  sound 
of  melody.  Naught  of  human  shape 
could  I  descry,  but,  instead,  birds  of  rahi- 
bow  plumage  sparkling  among  the  gems 
of  leaves,  and  articulating  in  music 
among  themselve&  Hoaming  over  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys,  were  the 
graceful  forms  of  animals,  more  graceful 
than  any  ever  seen  on  earth,  conversing 
also  in  language  the  most  musicaL  All 
was  peaceful  and  beautiful,  and  a  deep 
peace  and  sense  of  beauty  tranced  my 
inmost  being.  As  I  gazed,  the  voice  I 
had  before  heard  sgain  sounded.  "  Xhe 
scene  of  desolation  thou  didst  first  wit- 
ness," it  said,  **  was  that  portion  of  the 
orb  whose  soft  silver  hath  so  often  charm- 
ed thee  in  thy  native  earth.  The  scene 
thou  art  now  viewing  is  the  side  which 
never  hath  been  witnessed  on  thy  globe. 
The  one  is  the  emblem  of  a  nature  deso- 
lated by  sin,  the  other,  ever  hidden  fit)m 
the  earth,  of  a  heart  dwelling  in  the  pure 
serenity  of  virtue.  But  on  1 — new  won- 
ders await  thee  !*' 

I  darted   away ;  on  and  on,  until  I 
found  myself  glancing  amid  a  group  of 
Jagged  and  terrific  masses;  enormous 
crags  piled  one  upon  the  other ;  inter- 
minable precipices,  down  which  tumbled 
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Eeas  in  reverbemting  thunders  and  light- 
ning gleams,  until  lost  in  blackest  dark- 
ness; rivers  of  flame  dashing  through 
awiiil  chasms  and  flinging  up  red  show- 
ers of  spray — ^all  betokening  universal 
ruin. 

As  through  them  I,  shuddering,  passed, 
the  voice  again  sounded :  **  Behold  a 
world  shattered  into  fragments  by  a  look 
from  an  angry  Gk>d !  What  wouldst 
thou  be  in  his  offended  presence  ?  But 
onr 

Gladly  did  I  obey  ;  and  far,  far  away 
I  launched  once  more.  Winged  shapes, 
of  ineffable  beauty,  occasionally  passed 
me,  shedding  a  radiance  as  they  glided, 
some  dazzling  almost  to  blindness,  and 
some  a  lambent  luster.  On  and  upward 
still,  until  another  orb  seemed  drawing 
me  toward  it — a  deep-red  orb,  which 
expanded  and  expanded,  until  it,  too, 
filled  all  space.  Over  it  I  likewise  hov- 
ered. All  was  one  vast  scene  of  crim- 
son ;  not  blazing,  not  glowing,  but  dull 
and  sullen,  yet  of  intense  heat  Tbe 
mountains  were  of  live,  solid  coal; 
the  plains — the  seas  heaving  in  enor- 
mous waves ;  the  lakes,  streams,  cities, 
villages,  dwellings,  all  composed  of  fire ; 
cataracts  were  flashes  of  Are  amid  fiery 
rocks ;  trees  spread  out  in  fire  with  birds 
of  fiery  atoms ;  and  amid  all  this,  moved 
shapes  like  those  of  mortal  birth,  save 
that  all  were  made  of  and  garbed  in  fire ; 
through  the  fiery  eyes  of  each  was  seen 
a  burning  brain,  and  through  the  fiery 
breast  a  fiery  heart  As  horror-struck  I 
gazed,  the  voice  again  sounded :  "  This 
is  the  planet  that  shows  its  lurid  face  to 
the  eyes  of  earth,  known  to  thee  as  Mars. 
Thou  surinkest  finom  the  touch  of  a 
fiery  particle  I  What  thinkest  thou  of 
dwelling  in  a  world  of  fire,  thyself  burn- 
ing but  never  consuming.  Yet  I  tell 
thee  that  one  of  thy  race  which  bears 
remorse  within  blip,  bears  a  burning 
brain  and  a  fiery  heart,  torturing  as  the 
dwellers  of  that  awfiil  world.  But  on- 
ward r 

Along,  along;  the  winged,  mighty 
shapes  still  shooting  past  and  crossing 
my  way,  leaving  long  tracks  of  splendor 
that  made  Uie  space  a  web  of  flashing 
light     On,  on ;  until  another  orb  arose 


before  me.  But,  how  different  from  the 
last,  as  clos^  I  glided  over  its  surfiioe. 
Hill  and  valley  and  sea  and  lake,  river 
and  forest  still,  but  flushed  with  mvriad 
tints  caught  tVom  tbe  sky  above.  And 
that  sky — oh,  never  did  mortal  fancy 
picture  such  pomp  of  hues  tliat  there 
were  gleaming.  All  the  rainbows  and 
sunsets  of  the  earth,  all  the  jewels 
blended  in  one  dazzling  dome,  could  not 
equal  the  illumination  of  colore  that, 
kindled  into  inconceivable  richness  and 
brilliancy,  glowed  and  melted,  shifted 
and  blended.  No  sun  was  there,  but  the 
radiance  which  poured  from  that  magni- 
ficence lighted  the  world  beneath  it  with 
a  glory  transcending  our  sunlight  Every 
change  of  the  coloring  produced  music, 
and  every  ray  darting  downward  was  a 
separate  tone,  all  mingled  into  one  uni- 
versal harmony.  And  upon  that  gem- 
med and  rainbowed  world  moved  tower> 
ing  figures  of  majestic  beauty,  so  tower- 
ing that  the  tallest  of  our  race  were  as 
insects  to  their  stateliness.  On  the  brow 
of  each  glowed  a  diamond  star,  and 
round  them  flowed  mantles  of  all  the 
dyes  that  dwell  in  the  amethyst  and 
sapphire  and  niby  and  topaz.  Along 
they  went ;  not  stepping,  but  gliding  as 
if  borne  by  invisible  wings  across  tbe 
scene,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  the  mute  language  of  eye  and  ges- 
ture. How  happy,  how  happy  they 
seemed  1  And  down,  through  the  center 
of  that  gorgeous  sky,  and  resting  on  that 
illuminated  earth,  and  upward  and  op- 
ward  fh)m  that  sky,  until  it  seemed  a 
thread  of  light,  and  at  last  dwindled  to 
a  sparkle,  glowed  a  glittering  pathway. 

Again  the  voice  sounded :  *'  View 
there  the  winged  planet  whose  sparkling^ 
point  is  seen  by  mortals!  Thy  race 
wafteth  brief  and  fitful  worahip  to  its 
Maker  t  Behold  a  worid  of  immortals, 
who  send,  in  that  stream  of  golden  light, 
their  prayere,  thanksgiving  and  praises 
unceasingly  to  Qod  1     But  still  away  T' 

Yes,  away,  away  1  I  now  entered  a 
chill,  gray  region,  pervaded  by  a  feeling 
of  solitude  not  to  be  described.  On- 
ward, far  onward  t  The  gray  deepened 
into  dusky  gloom,  with  several  dots  of 
light  in  the  mighty  distance.     Onward, 
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sdll  onward  I  At  length  the  outlines  of 
a  sphere  broke  upon  me,  with  the  lights 
now  expanded  into  six  feeble  orbs,  looking 
upon  it  The  sphere  seemed  like  some 
dimly  luminous  monster,  wavering  and 
wallowing  heavily  through*  the  space. 
^'Thou  art  now,"  again  sounded  the 
Yoice, "  looking  toward  the  outskirts  of  the 
universe  of  which  thy  earth  is  a  member. 
That  staggering  planet  feels  but  feebly  the 
influence  of  thy  sun,  but  his  majestic  sky 
boasts  that  train  of  gorgtous  moons  thou 
seest  Behold,  and  mark  the  lesson  that 
it  teaches  t  None  that  Qod  has  created, 
no  matter  how  haunted  by  evil  fortune, 
but  have  their  consolations.  But  on,  for 
a  more  stiiking  instance  V* 

I  obeyed.  The  dusk  deepened  into 
darkness.  Far  off,  at  length,  I  saw  a 
globe  of  ghastly  light,  cold  and  watery 
as  our  moon  when  fighting  through  a 
mist  It  seemed  a  world  almost  forgot- 
ten in  the  unfathomable,  overwhelming 
distance,  toppling,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge 
of  creation.  **Thou  piercest  now,"  I 
heard  again  the  voice  whisper,  **  to  the 
very  edge,  the  utmost  limits  of  thy  sys- 
tem. That  globe  appears  nearly  if  not 
quite  desolate,  for  in  truth  the  sun  Just 
claims  it  within  his  power.  But  look 
more  narrowly.'* 

I  obeyed,  and  a  cluster  of  small,  glim- 
mering orbs,  fading  and  appearing,  met 
my  search.  "  These  are  the  moons  that 
light  this  fkr-away  world.*' 

Onward  again ;  up,  up,  immeasurably 
up ;  until  the  voice  directed  me  to  pause. 
I  did  so ;  and  lo !  beneath  I  saw  the  uni- 
yerse  I  had  left ;  the  earth  a  dim  nebula, 
and  the  sun  a  shining  ball,  moving  ma- 
jestically along,  its  motion  seemingly  di- 
rected toward  a  star  fiu*,  fiu*  above  me — 
one  of  a  group  of  seven,  which  I  recog- 
nized as  the  Pleiades.  These,  the  voice 
whispered,  were  unknown  systems ;  yea, 
clusters  piled  on  clusters,  leaning  away 
against  the  purple  space  like  spangled 
terraces,  or  reared  aloft  like  sparkling 
columns,  or  scattered  abroad  like  swarms 
of  fire-flies ;  while  here  and  there  were 
nearer  stars,  blazing  as  if  on  fire,  or 
paling  as  if  consuming  into  ashes. 

Up,  up,  still  up ;  blank,  dark,  and  if  y 
cold.    Far  off,  I  would  see  a  sparkle,  a 


light,  a  glaring  star,  a  crimson  circle 
dashing  over  the  whole  space  a  fierce, 
blood-red  dye ;  a  vast,  red  monster  would 
then  skirt  the  distance,  drawing  a  train 
of  unfathomable  length,  and  dwindling 
again  to  a  speck,  would  be  swallowed  in 
the  gloom. 

Wild,  red  figures  then  came  stagger- 
ing on  as  if  tossed  by  a  blast,  while  **  Wo, 
wo !"  went  from  them  in  tones  of  wail- 
ing. 

On,  on,  still  on  I  went  Shapes  glow- 
ing in  a  white  heat,  and  borne  on  pinions 
that  rained  fiery  embers,  darted  by. 
Others  reared  crumbling  ladders  against 
crumbling  bights,  and  others  piling  up 
embers  scattered  by  flrequent  blasts ;  or, 
horrible  to  behold,  gnawing  tlieir  hearts 
unceasingly  with  their  own  teeth.  Wild 
masses,  writhing  themselves  into  fearfhl- 
ly  fantastic  forms,  shot  near  me ;  wild 
faces,  seen  by  their  own  pallid  gleam, 
would  look  with  bursting  eyeballs ;  great, 
black  arms,  tossing  as  if  in  agony,  or 
reared  threateningly  over  my  head,  would 
surge  up  and  then  away ;  vast  hands 
would  clutch  at  me  until  I  almost  swoon- 
ed with  affright 

At  last  I  saw  a  sight  that  filled  me 
with  almost  insane  terror. 

Near,  so  near  I  could  almost  touch  it 
with  my  hand,  suddenly  arose  a  shape, 
if  it  could  be  called  a  shape,  of  enormous 
size  and  inky  blackness,  its  outlines  sha- 
dowy and  wavering.  Up,  up  it  towered, 
with  no  motion  save  that  of  its  ascent 
At  length  the  movement  ceased,  and 
what  seemed  its  feet  were  stayed.  There 
it  stood,  motionless  and  scowling,  an  un- 
defined but  most  intense  horror  emanat- 
ing from  It  Quick  fiame  then  darted 
through  it,  until  a  fiery  skeleton  gleamed 
on  a  sable  background.  But  a  shaft  of 
intense  yet  soft  light  shot  from  above ;  it 
touched  the  awful  shape ;  down  glided 
that  shape  into  a  black,  fire-streaked  gulf^ 
which  opened  at  its  feet,  down,  down, 
until  it  was  seen  no  more. 

Again  the  voice : 

**  In  those  wild,  red  forms,  with  sounds 
of  woe,  you  see  punishment  for  sin.  In 
those  varied  shapes  behold  the  passions 
that  agitate  the  human  heart — ambition, 
wrath,  envy  and  the  greed  for  gold. 
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**  In  that  shape  of  horror,  you  see  nia^ 
and  in  that  shaft  of  radiance,  divine  tmUi, 
that  conquers  sin.     But  aliH  away.'* 

Up,  up,  still  up  toward  the  distant 
constellations.  A  golden  tinge  ih>ni  them 
began  to  he  difiVised,  deepening  and  deep- 
ening. I  bathed  at  last  in  an  effulgent 
sea,  a  boundless  luster,  and  amid  it  I 
saw  the  oonstdlations  hearing  the  shapes 
whose  names  I  knew  on  earth;  their 
shapes  distinctly  marked,  some  by  their 
varying  hue,  and  some  by  more  daszUng 
light.  There  beamed  the  Lyre  in  its 
soft,  sweet  blue,  and  there  smiled  Bere- 
nice with  her  glittering  train;  on  his 
winged  feet  was  Perseus,  winding  his  Jew- 
eled sword,  while  Andromeda  beckoned 
him  onwan)  with  her  sparkling  hand  ; 
Gepheus,  the  crowned,  uptowered ;  and 
eager  BoOtes  followed  the  wandering 
Bear.  Away,  aa  it  were,  upon  the  verge, 
I  saw  the  trampling  Centanr  lifting  his 
beamy  shield,  and  there  tlie  mighty 
Ai^,  urging  along  its  Jeweled  prow ; 
while  music  ineffiibly  sweet  and  stately 
filled  all  space ;  pouring  from  the  Harp, 
pealing  ftom  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
ftom  Gepheus  and  BoOtes ;  echoing  firom 
the  Centaur's  trample  and  from  the  glit- 
tering deck  of  Argo ;  music  that  seemed 
to  waft  me  up,  up  amid  the  luster  that 
glowed  the  more  intense  the  higher  I 
ascended.  I  seemed  at  length  to  be  foaed 
with  the  splendor,  although  still  possess- 
ing my  consciousness.  I  glanced  by 
orbs  in  which  stood  shining  shapes,  seen, 
by  their  solid  brilliancy,  from  the  lesser 
splendor  of  their  habitation,  until  I  ap- 
proached what  seemed  to  me  an  illimit- 
able city.  Gates  of  pearl  and  Jasper 
and  all  precious  stones  gleamed  out  from 
the  general  luster,  with  walls  hlaang  in 
myriad  hues. 

The  present  vanished,  and  fiur  down 
the  ages  I  seemed  to  glide,  although  still 
remaining  by  the  city.  Brightening  from 
afar,  I  saw  a  winged  band  approaching, 
surrounding  a  dazading  figure  whose 
mi^esty  seemed  to  smite  with  correspond- 
ing grandeur  the  effulgent  space  around. 
On  toward  the  city  they  came,  and  "^  Lift 
up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates,  and 
let  the  King  of  Qlory  hi  r  pealed  from 
the  band  in  strains  triumphal. 


*'  Wh)0  ts  th$  King  if  Qlaryr  soonded 
from  the  gates*  and  the  answer  came : 

'*I  AH  THB.  Kara  oi>  GlobtT 

Up  rose  the  mighty  gates  in  tones  of 
s^arate  music,  and  fiur,  fiur  off  within, 
winged  shapes  I  saw,  row  upon  row,  un- 
til th^  blended  in  one  golden  blaze,  and 
"  Enter,  thou  that  sittest  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  in  the  Glory  of  the  Father," 
burst  from  the  shining  throng.  **P^ 
feet  in  -  sacrifice^  and  triumphant  over 
death,  halleli^ah  to  thy  nameT  T%mf^ 
throughout  the  glittering  space;  baUe- 
l^jah  1  halldujah  1  through  the  shininic 
cHy.  The  sound  seemed  to  toss  me  like 
a  bai^  in  the  billows.  I  tried  to  echo 
the  resounding  shout,  but  as  my  rapt 
being  was  feeling  at  its  hlght  the  divine 
frenzy,  a  black  vul  dropped  suddenly 
between  me  and  the  scene,  and  down, 
down,  surging  I  fell.  Still  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  tones  of  the  choral  chant,  and 
see  the  gleam  of  the  Jeweled  piniona 

As  headlong  I  went,  the  voice  again 
whispered  in  my  ear :  '*  Thou  who  dread- 
est  the  least  sacrifice  for  another*s  good, 
what  sayest  thou  to  the  sacrifice  of  God 
himself,  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  for  the 
sins  of  thy  wretched  race!  Ponder  it, 
wonder  and  adore  1  But  thy  mission  is 
not  accomplished  1  A  scene  traneoend- 
ing  far  all  thou  bast  witnessed  lies  before 
theer 

I  heard,  and  lo,  as  I  had  late  been 
wafted  into  the  past,  I  seemed  now  pro- 
jected into  the  fUture.  I  felt,  ftom  some 
mysterious  agenqy  within  me,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
and  **  close,  even  to  the  very  doors,"  waa 
the  Judgment-day.  I  felt  that  the  fiai 
had  gone  forth.  Far  in  the  boundless 
distance,  I  saw  a  red  Ught,  and  I  kne^r 
it  was  Uie  dread  messenger  dispatched 
to  wrap  the  earth  in  fiames.  Keam  and 
nearer  it  came ;  it  enlai^ged  until  its  lurid 
radiance  filled  all  space ;  it  darted  past 
me ;  while  in  another  quarter  I  eaw  a 
mighty  shape,  an  angel  made  of  ligbt, 
with  a  brow  of  severe  determlnatiou 
touched  by  a  divine  sonrow,  grasping  a 
vast  trumpet,  and  speeding  toward  the 
direction  the  fieroe  messenger  had  taken. 

Maddening  with  horror,  I,  too^  shot 
forward  in  pursuit    I  passed  in  my  tm^ 
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the  messenger';  I  left  the  angel  be- 
hhid  me.  Before  was  the  world,  my 
loved,  my  native  earth,  seemmgly  uncon- 
scious of  its  doom.  Oh  that  my  voice 
could  reach  it  t  Oh  that  I  could  warn 
it  of  its  fate  t  I  darted  down  upon  it ; 
I  struck  it  at  my  own  home  1  I  saw  my 
friends  and  ndghbors  around  me ;  all 
looking  at  the  angiy  light  that  began  to 
break  upon  the  heavena  That  wonder 
changed  to  dread  as  the  light  grew  rapid- 
ly broader  and  broader ;  it  appeared  to 
bum  away  the  sky ;  it  filled  the  quarter, 
the  half,  the  whole  of  the  heavens. 
Kaught  was  there  now  but  a  terrific 
crimson,  flaming,  scorching.  Mountains, 
hills,  plains,  trees,  dwellings  caught  fire. 
Men,  women,  children  shrivded;  hor- 
rible winds  roared,  hightened  at  last  to 
one  universal  crash,  as  of  the  blending 
of  myriad  thunders.  Again,  I  rise 
through  the  glare  and  smoke  and  tor- 
ture of  the  elements.  The  moon,  **  red  as 
Mood,"  was  staggering  away ;  the  ghastly 
stars  were  dropping  wildly  through  the 
hirid  space.  Near  me  was  the  stately 
Angel,  iu  the  act  of  placing  his  trumpet 
to  his  lips.  It  sounded  ;  it  cleft  the  space 
in  twain;  it  drowned  the  roar  of  the 
perishing  world  and  the  crashings  of  a 
splintered  universe.  I  whirled  within  it 
like  a  feather  in  the  blast  I  was  struck 
blind  ;  I  appeared  blotted  from  the  scene. 
But  at  last  my  consciousness  returned, 
my  siglit  again  came.  I  looked  below. 
Far  away  I  saw  a  black,  scorched-up 
atom,  a  cinder  singing  through  the  dis- 
tance ;  while  from  the  spot  where  the 
world  once  was,  streamed  faint  shapes  in 
myriads.  I  looked  above.  As  I  did  so, 
the  space  burst  asunder,  and  rolled  away ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  golden  glory  I  saw 
the  same  dazzling  shape  that  entered  the 
oelestial  city.  Immediately  behind  and 
stretching  fiir,  fistr  at  either  hand,  were 
a  countless  host  of  radiant  forms,  with 
folded  wings,  extending  back,  back,  un- 
til they  blended  in  one  flashing  mass  that 
mdled  into  a  glittering  mist. 

As  the  myriads  fh>m  the  earth  stream- 
ed up  toward  the  dazzling  figure,  at  the 
waving  of  its  either  arm,  they  took  their 
stations  on  its  right  hand  or  on  its  left, 
till  none  remained.     An  awful  pause 


then  fi>llowed,  till  at  another  waving  of 
the  arms,  those  on  the  right  entered  into 
the  shining  ranks  wliich  opened  for  their 
ingress  with  triumphal  bursts  of  melody. 
But  those  on  the  left  appeared  to  shrivel 
away— oh,  horror  upon  horror  I  shrivel 
away  toward  a  red  gulf  which  opened 
in  the  distance  with  mad  flames  leaping 
greedily  fW>m  its  verge,  while  a. towering 
shape,  glowing  in  fleroe  crimson,  bound- 
ed firom  that  verge  anjd  sped  toward 
them.  Oh,  the  piercing  shrieks  the  vic- 
tims uttered.  I  echoed  those  shrieks. 
I  writhed,  I  leaped  upward,  and  I — 
awoke  1 


MADELINE. 

'HY  80  silent,  Madeline, 
Sittbig  by  the  stile? 
Hast  no  song  for  me  to-night. 
Hast  for  me  no  smile  ? 


w 


Look  up,  sweetest  Madeline, 
See  the  moonlight  quiver 

Out  upon  the  bleak  old  hills, 
Down  upon  the  river. 

Twilight  yet  has  hardly  set, 

And  the  stars  of  even 
Seem  to  hide  themselves,  so  bright 

Smiles  the  queen  of  heaven. 

Yet  so  silent,  Madeline  f 

Never  speak  a  word  ? 
Why,  thou  wert,  but  yesternight, 

Blithe  as  any  bird  I 

Thou  wert  caroling  a  song — 

Not  one  of  the  past — 
For  the  words  were  "  He  will  come, 

Ck>ming  home  at  last" 

Then  the  tears  began  to  Ml 

Like  the  April  rain ; 
While  she  answered,  "  Him  I  mmg 

Ne'er  will  come  again. 

"  In  the  battle's  wrath  and  smoke. 
When  the  foe  did  flee ; 
He  fell,  only  <me^  they  say — 
That  one  aU  to  me." 

Then  I  knew  why  Madeline, 

Sitthig  on  the  stile. 
Had  for  me  no  smile  that  nighti 

Had  ibr  me  no  smile. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  NIGHT. 

AS  BBLATED  BY  HT  GREAT  GRANDMOTHER. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Ho- 
ratio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yonr  philosophy. 

Hamlbt. 

ITiTE  Still  had  nearly  twenty  miles  to 
T  Y  go  when  a  sudden  glare  of  lights 
ning,  followed  instantly  by  a  terrific  peal 
of  thunder,  made  our  horse  swerve  from 
the  road  so  abruptly  as  to  turn  the  ve- 
hicle completely  round  and  snap  the 
shafts;  while  he,  well-broken  creature, 
and  gentle  as  he  usually  was,  commenced 
rearing  and  plunging  in  the  most  violent 
manner. 

What  he  saw  then  and  there  heaven 
only  knows ;  but  I  have  my  own  suspi- 
cions now,  though,  at  the  moment,  this 
conduct  seemed  wholly  unaccountable  in 
such  a  reasonable  beast,  for  you  know, 
my  children,  there  is  almost  as  much  dif- 
ference, in  this  respect,  between  horses  as 
men  themselves. 

Our  good  black  horse  had  proven  him- 
self, heretofore,  a  steady  thinker  as  well 
as  goer,  stopping  sometimes  resolutely  on 
the  borders  of  dangerous  places,  and  al- 
ways picking  the  best  roads  when  left  to 
his  own  judgment.  As  soon  as  **  Caleb  ** 
was  quieted,  your  grandfather  led  him 
back  to  the  high-road,  where  he  stood, 
with  his  head  down,  dripping  with  foam 
and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

At  this  moment  a  tall,  black  man 
crossed  the  road,  as  if  coming  out  of 
the  thicket,  and,  speaking  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent,  asked  if  he  could  assist 
OS  in  our  dilemma. 

**  Is  there  a  house  near  here  where  we 
can  obtain  shelter  for  tlie  night  f  in- 
quired your  grandfather,  for  now  the  rain 
was  fiilling  in  torrents,  and  twilight  was 
&st  closing  in — the  early  September  twi- 
light 

We  had  intended  traveling  until  mid- 
night, had  the  weather  been  fine  (as  it 
promised  to  be  when  we  left  the  Parson- 
age), taking  advantage  of  the  brilliant,  full 
moon  to  light  us  on  our  way.  Maby  a 
time  had  we  thus  Journeyed  from  our 
own  home  to  that  of  my  mother,  usually 
with  our  sleeping  children  around  uft ; 


but,  to-night,  only  our  baby  slumbered 
on  my  knees — ^the  rest  having  preceded 
us  to  her  abode,  with  my  mother  herself^ 
in  her  old,  roomy  Dearborn,  driven  by  her 
own  venerable  hands,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore. 

Many  a  time,  I  say,  had  we  thus  Jour- 
neyed, my  children,  and  these  were  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life — ^when  peace 
seemed  to  fall  over  our  own  hearts,  and 
the  whole  sleeping  earth — when  petty 
household  cares  were  left  behind  and  for- 
gotten, and  I  had  my  husband  all  to  my- 
self, as  I  rarely  had  on  any  other  occasion, 
for,  children,  he  was  a  restless,  eager 
man,  even  in  his  sacred  estate,  and  when 
his  feet  were  still,  fh>m  going  and  coming, 
his  brain  was  working  and  seething,  and 
his  pen  flying  like  lightning  across  the 
paper. 

It  would  have  been  presumptuous  in- 
deed for  me  to  disturb  him  at  such  sea- 
sons; but  oh  I  no  tongue  can  tell  how 
happy  it  made  me  when  he  would  leave 
his  work  for  a  while,  and  come  and  sit 
down  by  his  simple  wife  and  discourse 
with  her  in  his  own  strange,  beautiful, 
inspired  way,  unlike  any  thing  I  have 
heard  from  any  other  man,  enlightening 
my  ignorance  and  making  my  path  plain 
before  me,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next  At  such  times  he  seemed  more 
eloquent  to  me  than  he  did  ever  in  his 
own  pulpit — nay,  than  Mr.  Milton  or 
Mr.  Young  themselves,  those  great  hu- 
man writers,  had  ever  done  I  You  smile, 
my  children,  and  perhaps  you  have 
cause,  for  this,  indeed,  may  have  been 
only  his  fond  wife's  partiality  after  all ; 
yet  there  were  others^  wiser  and  greater 
than  she,  who  thought  the  same. 

It  seems  to  me  I  linger  purposely 
about  the  confines  of  my  story,  as  one 
would  naturally  do  about  to  plunge  finom 
the  confidence  of  sunlit  and  well-kuown 
places  into  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  a 
fearful  cavern,  or  into  a  deep,  untrodden 
forest 

Your  grandfather  had  inquired  for 
shelter  for  himself  and  helpless  ones.  He 
was  answered  promptly : 

''Gome  with  me,  master,"  sidd  the 
tall,  black  man,  *'  and  I  will  show  you 
where  you  can  find  refhge  for  the  night. 
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Ay,  and  T^elcome,  also.  This  wood 
belongs  to  Madame  Clara  Francia — this 
is  the  old  Staunton  place.*' 

I  started.  **  Can  this  be  possible  ?**  I 
said.  *'  Does  Clara  Staunton  indeed  live 
here?     Is  her  father — ^^ 

'*Dead,  all  dead,"  interrupted  the 
black,  with  a  mournful  wave  of  the  hand, 
as  if  anticipating  whither  pointed  my 
questions. 

"  Father,  mother,  sisters — all  gone. 
My  mistress  has  returned  to  dwell  here 
alone." 

There  was  somethmg  strange  and  even 
lofty  in  the  black's  demeanor  that  im- 
pressed me  strangely.  After  a  short  dis- 
cussion, held  privately  between  him  and 
your  grandfather,  it  was  decided  that  we 
would  submit  to  his  guidance,  and  re- 
main all  night  under  the  roof  of  my  old 
schoolmate.  The  broken  shafts  were 
bound  up  temporarily,  while  I  remained 
in  the  vehicle  with  my  baby,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  the  rain  was  driving  down  in 
one  continuous  sheet. 

My  husband  was  obliged  to  walk,  of 
course,  and  lead  the  horse— exposed,  as 
he  necessarily  was,  by  this  procedure, 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
tall  black  man  stalked  before  to  show 
the  way,  much  of  which  led  through  a 
gloomy  and  tangled  wood,  that  made  our 
progress  tedious. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  horse  re- 
fhsed  to  be  touched  by  the  African, 
plunging  and  snorting  whenever  the  ser- 
vant laid  his  hand  upon  him ;  but  we  at- 
'  tribttted  this  perverseness  of  **  Caleb  "  to 
the  color  of  our  guide  and  to  his  strange 
attire.  He  wore  a  peculiar  costume, 
consisting  of  a  dark-blue  robe  or  mantle, 
bound  with  crimson,  high  orange-colored 
boots,  and  a  turban  of  the  same  color ; 
80  that  he  resembled  a  man  I  had  once 
seen  perform  a  part  called  **  Othello,"  in 
one  of  Mr.  Shakspeare's  plays,  in  the 
theater  of  Boston.  But,  this  was  when 
I  was  a  very  young  girl,  my  children, 
staying  with  strangers  for  a  season,  and 
before  I  knew,  as  I  afterward  did,  from 
my  dear  father,  of  the  unpardonable 
wickedness  of  witnessing  such  represent- 
ations. 

As  we  drove  along  I  could  scarcely 


realize  that  this  tangled  wood  was  the 
same  handsome,  heavily-timbered  path 
through  which  I  had  once  before  driven 
with  my  father  and  mother,  when  we 
went  to  bring  Clara  Staunton  to  our 
school.  I  was  a  little  child  then,  and 
she  a  tall,  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  look- 
ing even  older  than  she  was  (as  I,  per- 
haps, looked  even  younger  than  I  was). 
I  remember  that  she  came  with  us  un- 
willingly^ and  that  her  father  had  said  to 
mine,  in  my  hearing,  though  not  in 
hers: 

"  If  you  control  her,  Mr.  Craige,  you 
will  be  the  first  human  being  who  has 
ever  succeeded  in  this  task." 

And  that  my  father  had  replied,  in  his 
own  manner  of  mingled  firmness  and 
humility,  with  his  beaming  face  uplift- 
ed : 

"  Mr.  Staunton,  with  the  help  of^God, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  your 
child." 

She  remained  with  us  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  there  had  been  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  her  in  any  way,  and 
a  strong  attachment  had  grown  tip  be- 
tween the  child  who  admired  and  the 
young  girl  who  protected,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  such  ties--durable  on  one  part, 
forgotten,  perhaps,  on  the  other. 

But  this  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  remembered,  later,  that  your  grand 
fiither  had  spent  his  vacation,  at  this  sea 
son,  in  our  family — ^he  a  college  youth  at 
the  time,  while  she,  also,  abode  with  us, 
for  she  never  returned  to  her  father's 
house,  not  even  for  a  day,  though  so 
near  at  hand,  until  she  left  us  finally. 
Mr.  Staunton  recalled  her  hurriedly,  in 
the  middle  of  a  session,  I  believe,  for  he 
had  received  a  diplomatic  appointment 
to  South  America  and  made  haste  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  to  convey  his  whole  family 
to  Brazil  The  pesUlential  climate  de- 
stroyed them  all,  it  seems,  except  Clara, 
who  must  have  married  there,  judging 
firom  the  name  she  bore.  The  old  home 
had  been  left  to  solitude  and  ruin,  ever 
since  then.  No  one  knew,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, that  a  member  of  the  Staunton 
fiimily  had  come  back  to  inhabit  the  des- 
olate homestead. 

The  information  startled  me,  touching. 
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as  it  did,  tlie  electric  cliord  of  past  asso- 
sociatioiM.  I  "wae  ail  eag^emess,  now,  to 
«ee  Clara  Francia.  Your  grandfkther 
seemed  differently  Innprtssed.  I  remem- 
bar  that  lie  walked  with  hia  open  pocket- 
knife,  which  he  had  used  to  cut  the  rope 
for  repairing  the  broken  shaft  I  ^say  I 
remember  that  he  walked  with  this  open 
knife  pointing  toward  the  Moor,  who 
strode  in  fhmt  of  him,  and  that  he  never 
took  his  glittering  eyes  off  tl^e  somber 
guide,  not  even  to  glance  at  me,  until  we 
paused  before  the  great  granite  front  otf 
the  mansion. 

I  knew  fhnn  his  mattered  words,  soon 
afterward,  that  his  suspicions  had  been 
aroused  by  the  circamstances  that  sur- 
xoondedus. 

The  windows  of  the  house  "were  siU 
dosed.  No  ray  of  light  escaped  from 
any  aperture,  and  we. stood  long  on  the 
damp  msrble  pavement,  under  the  colon- 
nade, before  tlie  front  door  was  opened 
from  within,  after  various  efforts,  for  the 
lock  and  hinges  both  seemed  to  have 
grown  rusty  from  long  disuse.  It  was 
opened  by  our  guide,  who  had  gone  by 
another  way  to  seek  an  entrance.  A  dis- 
mal hall  yawned  before  us,  into  which 
he  invited  us  to  enter.  We  could  only 
see  the  dim  outline  of  his  gigantic  form 
as  he  stood  within.  After  crossing  the 
threshold  we  paused,  your  grandfather 
laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  while  he 
said  to  the  guide : 

**What  would  yoQ  have  us  do  to- 
therr 

^  Follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to 
Madame  Francia,"  replied  tbe  black. 
**She  expects  you.  She  is  waiting  for 
you  both." 

"  Not  BO !  There  is  some  error  in  all 
tliis,"  said  your  grand&ther,  between  his 
shut  teeth.  "We  have  followed  you 
&r  enough.  Not  another  foot  shall  we 
proceed  until  light  and  assurance  of 
safety  are  afforded  us.  Bid  Madamie 
Francia  herself  come  hither." 

'«Tell  her,"  I  added,  with  beating 
heart,  "that  Amy  Gordon— once  Amy 
Oraige — ^waits  to  see  her." 

The  black  man  vanished  noiselessly. 
In  another  moment  $he  was  with  us.  We 
heard  no  footfall  on  the  bate,  oaken  floor, 


no  sound  of  rustling  garments  in  the  ob- 
scurity. We  were  unconscious  of  any 
presence  until  I  fdt  her  small,  burning 
hand  clasping  mine,  and  heard  her  pe- 
culiar Toioe,  with  its  deep,  mellow,  un- 
mistakable tones,  breaking  the  intenae 
silence. 

And  new  hear  me,  my  children.  Even 
At  this  distance  from  that  fearful  hour,  it 
makes  my  blood  creep  coldly  through 
my  veins  to  recall,  to  relate,  that  strange 
delusion — if  ench  it  were — ^that  possessed 
my  senses.  I  saw  her  in  that  dim,  im- 
pCTfect  light,  rise  from^tbe  floor,  where 
a  feint  trace  of  day,  streaming  throngli 
the  open  door,  yet  lingered.  I  -saw  htr 
with  these  mortal  eyes,  who  came  to  me 
by  no  mortal  means,  emei^  from  the 
floor,  slowly,  noiselessly,  as  smoke  rises 
frt>i9  a  smoldering  brush-heap,  until  the 
tall,  slight  figure  stood  beside  me,  shaped 
into  human  presence  ih>m  n  film. 

Before  I  had  time  to  cry  out,  or  re- 
treat, she  had  clasped  my  hand  and  was 
speaking  to  me  words  of  welcome,  in  her 
deep,  low,  mysterious  voice. 

"  Amy  Gordon,"  she  said, "  thou,  thine 
in&nt,  and  thy  husband,  even,  are  wd- 
come  to  my  home,  desolate  as  it  is  now, 
for  the  sake  of  the  past  Arthur  and 
Amy  Gordon  follow  me." 

We  both  followed — ^I  first,  he  last,  in 
silence  and  in  semi-darkness,  through 
hall  and  chamber  and  corridor,  as  it  seem- 
ed— pausing  abruptly  at  last,  in  obedience 
to  her  warning  that  we  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipitous  stone  stairway, 
which  we  must  cautiously  descend. 

And  here  I  think  we  would  have  turn- 
ed on  our  steps,  despite  the  dariuiess,  Ibr 
I  felt  my  husband's  hand  clamp  my 
shoulder  nervously,  and  he  murmured 
hoarsely  some  unhitelligible  words,  pfrob* 
ably  of  dissent,  but  that  she  had  sudden- 
ly seised  my  in&nt,  and  so  bearing  it, 
commenced  the  perilous  descent. 

I  uttered  a  43harp  cry.  8he  laughed 
derisively : 

*' Foolish  moUier,"  she  said,  '*thy 
child  is  safe.  Trust  to  the  security  of 
my  steps,  and  beware  of  thine  own. 
Clasp  the  hand-rail;  lean  on  thy  hus- 
band, and  descend  cautiously." 

80,  with  that  dear  arm  around  me 
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toT  the  last  time  in  my  life,  we  descend- 
ed. Thirty  and  one  (I  counted  them 
half-unconacionsly)  steep,  rocky,  slippery 
steps,  and  then  we  stood  on  a  broad, 
secure  platform,  and  the  fond  arm 
was  loosened  ft'om  my  waist  forever  1 
But,  at  the  moment,  my  whole  thought 
was  of  my  baby,  and  my  eagerness  to 
seize  it  made  me  rejoice  that  the  Ume 
had  come-  to  leare  my  husband's  side. 
How  could  I  know  that  eternity  was 
coming  between  ns  two  at  that  mo- 
ment? 

At  the  very  instant  that  we  felt  our- 
seltes  landed  on  this  broad  stone  base, 
we  heard  the  clang  of  an  fat>n  grating 
that  seemed  to  fell  above  us ;  and,  in 
another,  a  foldfaig  door  immediately  be- 
fore us,  invisible  until  now  in  the  tliick 
darkness,  swung  slowly,  heavily  open, 
and  revealed  a  gorgeous  and  wondrous 
vision. 

Room  after  room,  in  long  and  splen- 
did vista,  lay  open  before  us-^Tooms 
large  and  long,  but  not  lofty,  connected 
with  Moorish  arches,  carved  in  stone, 
and  illuminated  with  dazzling  glory  I  No 
windows  appeared  \p.  these  vaulted  apart- 
ments, nor  any  opening  for  light  or  air, 
yet  were  they  cool  and  even  fresh  to  the 
senses,  as  if  ventilated  from  without; 
and  the  artificial  light,  different  from  any 
thing  I  had  ever  seen  before  or  since, 
seemed  to  come  out  in  Jets  of  radiance 
from  the  wall.  Curtains  of  velvet,  of 
satin,  of  tapestry,  and  of  woolen  mate- 
rials of  the  richest  dyes,  completely  cov- 
ered walls  of  rough  stone  (at  least  I 
thought  so  then),  for  the  cavern  in  which 
we  were  must,  I  knew,  lie  deep  down  in 
the  earth,  beneath  the  foundations  of 
Staunton  house  itself,  and  extend  Ikr 
beyond  them,  if  Indeed  it  had  reality  at 
all.« 

Shapes  of  white  marble,  and  of  bronze 

*  The  strange  confusion  of  mj  jnoat-grand- 
mother's  views  on  this  snhject  win,  ttom  this 
time  forth,  strike  the  inteUigent  reader  as  they 
did  all  who  heard  her  narrative. 

There  was.  Indeed,  an  eternal  conflict  in  her 
mind  between  her  convictions  of  reality  and  de- 
Insiou,  tliat  perplexed  her  and  others  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  Bo,  it  will  be  seen,  at  one  time  she 
asserts  her  certainty  of  the  tmth  of  what  she 
saw— at  another  falls  into  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  delusiveness  of  the  whole  matter;  cIin)|^ 
ing.  however,  tenaciously  through  all,  to  the  main 
fiicta  of  her  narrative. 
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(the  materials  of  which  our  busts  of 
Shakspeare  and  Hilton  were  wrought) 
stood  ranged  along  the  apartments,  and 
many  of  these  were  of  a  ghastly  naked- 
ness that  called  the  color  to  my  cheek, 
unfit  as  they  weire  to  stand  before  any 
modest  woman^^Hrtraage  and  awftd  to 
Christian  eyes. 

There  were  •ainns,  too,  of  every  size 
and  fiishion,  hanging  along  those  walls, 
or  leaning  in  stacks  in  the  comers ;  and 
boosts,  in  splendid  "bindhigs,  were  piled 
at  intervals  on  marble  tables.  I  speak 
as  if  these  things  otfrv  realities,  my  chil- 
dren, and  so  shall  continue  to  speak  to 
the  end,  though  I  know  now,  perfectly 
well,  that  they  were  hi  some  sort  delu- 
sions, wrought  by  foul  nonjury  and  magic 
— spells  of  a  witch  and  her  familiar  spi- 
rits, which,  for  some  wondrous  and  un- 
comprehended  end,  were  suffered  to  in- 
volve and  triumph  over  the  Innocent  and 
Just 

Long  before  I  had  examined  any  of 
these  matters  in  detail,  I  had  secured  my 
infant  firom  the  grasp  of  Madame  Franda. 
The  little  babe,  like  its  mother,  was  quiet 
andaubmissive  firom  a  bewildering  sense 
of  wonderment,  I  believe,  if  not  ftom 
some  dtrange  spell.  Slie  had  uttered  no 
cry,  though  trembling  with  joy  to  feel 
herself  again  in  my  embrace;  but  for 
days  afterward,  the  print  of  a  small  burn- 
ing hand  lay  impressed  on  her  arm,  as  a 
sign  and  evidence  of  what  was  over ! 
Nor  this  alone  1 

I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  embroidered 
ottomans,  at  the  foot  of  a  stone  arch, 
and  tried  to  recover  my  dazzled  and 
scattered  faculties.  At  first  I  had  been 
alarmed,  but  now  I  was  only  amazed  and 
bewildered  by  the  strange  beauty  and 
savage  luxury  and  novelty  of  all  abott 
me.  I  gazed  around  like  a  child;  bat 
my  husband,  firom  the  first,  seemed 
whoUy  at  his  ease,  and  if  he  felt  aston- 
ishment he  betrayed  none.  Indeed,  it 
was  always  dififtcnlt  to  surprise  him. 

Madame  Franda  seemed  to  eompve- 
hend  my  feelings.  She  stood  before  me, 
smiling  down  in  my  &ce  and  on  my 
quiet  babe,  as  it  drew  its  nourishment 
from  my  bosom*  Her  words,  her  man- 
ner, reassured  me. 
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"  A  strange  sight,  dear  Amy,  is  this 
for  me  to  witness,  who  left  you  almost 
an  infant  your8el£  And  now  you  pos- 
sess one  of  yonr  own — are  a  wife,  a 
moUier  I" 

"  Yes,  Madame  Francia,  and  happy  in 
both  privileges,"  I  answered,  looking  up 
and  meeting  her  piercing,  beaming  eyes, 
flsed  upon  me  with  an  inscrutable  ex- 
pression. 

"  Why  this  formality  ?"  she  asked. 
*'  Call  me  Clara,  as  in  old  days,  I  be- 
seech you." 

"  I  can  not,"  I  replied.  "  Things  are 
so  changed." 

"  You  mean  that  /  am  changed,"  she 
r^oined,  flushing  haughtily — "  that  I 
am  no  longer  beautiful,  innocent  I" 

"  I  mean  not  this,"  I  said,  with  per- 
fect simplicity.  **  Beautiful  you  cer- 
tainly are ;  innocent,  I  trust  in  God,  you 
have  remained  ;  yet,  iomeihing  seems  to 
have  arisen  between  us.  You,  yourself, 
can  probably  best  explain  what  this  is." 

**  Arthur  Gordon  I"  He  started  at 
her  words,  from  the  Inspection  of  the 
illuminated  book  open  before  him,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  busy.  **  Yours 
is  a  politic  profession.  Why  have  you 
not  taught  some  of  its  precepts  to  this 
plain-spoken  little  country  wife  of 
yours?" 

**  She  knows  its  better  part  perfectly," 
he  answered,  waiving,  as  it  seemed  to 
me  he  ought  not  to  "have  done,  a  direct 
reply.  "Her  natvet6  was  bom  with 
her,  and  can  not  be  separated  from  her 
nature  now.  But  our  creeds  are  sever- 
al. She  still  holds  to  her  old  Puritanic 
teachings." 

He  had  drawn  near  to  Madame  Fran- 
cia, as  he  spoke ;  or  rather,  they  had  ap- 
proached each  other,  and  now  stood 
close  together,  gazing  into  each  other's 
eyes. 

There  was  something  in  these  looks 
which  made  my  blood  curdle — ^my  heart 
stand  still.  It  was  as  if  two  storm- 
clouds  were  meeting  in  the  heavens, 
flashing  forth  upon  each  other  sheet  after 
sheet  of  electricity. 

My  children,  the  dark  spell  was  work- 
ing even  then,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  perceived  that  my  husband's  whole 


attention  was  given  to  this  evil  enchant- 
ress; nor  did  he  again  shake  off  her 
powerful  fiiscination  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  conscious  existence  beneath, 
her  unhallowed  roof.  Could  her  dark, 
brilliant  beauty  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  this,  or  the  splendor  of  her  rich 
and  strange  attire,  composed  of  velvet 
and  gold  and  dazzling  gems  ? 

Or,  was  it,  indeed,  the  memoiy  of 
that  past  of  which  I  had  heard  malig- 
nant whispers  ?  I  can  not  think  so  1  I 
can  not  believe  that  a  vowed  soldier  of 
the  cross  could  be  led  aside  by  trifles  or 
memories  such  as  these.  I  must  ever 
think  that  Satan  employed  these  tools  to 
entrap  one  of  the  elected  Saints  of 
Swedenborg  into  his  own  daric  l^ona. 
I  must  ever  believe  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Job,  he  was  permitted  to  do  his  own 
work,  for  a  season,  and  to  choose  his 
own  victims.  Why,  we  understand  not, 
and  perhaps  ought  not  to  question ;  bnt 
the  human  heart  will  cry  out,  against 
our  will,  at  times. 

My  children,  you  have  seen  the 
portrait  of  your  great-grandfather — my 
own  dear,  sacrificed  husband — and  yon 
know,  of  course,  thlit  he  was  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  day.  [Laugh  your 
laugh,  Charlie  Deanel  The  bad  taste 
rests  with  yau^  if  you  do  not  recognize 
the  truth  of  my  assertion.  You  are  a 
handsome  fellow  enough,  great-grand- 
ling,  and  your  grandmother  was  a  beauty 
before  you,  and  is  now  a  blessed  angel 
in  heaven,  no  doubt,  pleading,  before  the 
Most  High,  for  mitigaUon  of  her  father*s 
sins ;  but,  neither  you  nor  she,  Chartie, 
ever  bore  so  lofty  and  spiritual  a  beauty, 
on  brow  or  lip,  as  God  had  given  to 
him.  'That  grandmother  fras,  as  you 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  my  only 
daughter,  Charlie  Deane.  The  shadow 
of  that  night  lay  over  her  whole  life,  I 
think — ^with  a  sort  of  sweet  moumM- 
ness  she  could  never  shake  away,  and 
which  became  her  beauty  better,  per- 
haps, than  Joyous  spirits  would  have 
done.  Something  of  this,  too,  descended 
to  her  only  eon,  your  father ;  but  you, 
Chariie  Deane,  have  broken  through  the 
doud  like  a  sunbeam,  and  are  yonr  own 
golden-haired  mother  over  again.] 
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lliere,  listen ;  I  shall  soon  be.  done. 
Tou  only  disturb  me ;  the  rest  are  all 
attenUve.  Let  my  old  withered  hand 
go,  and  sit  down  in  your  place  again. 
Xisses  are  for  the  young. 

I  had  a  motive  in  speaking,  in  this 
place,  of  your  grand&ther's  graceful 
presence  and  distinguished  bean^,  for  I 
think  the  evil  eye  of  Madame  Francia 
was  charmed  by  it  from  the  first ;  nor 
did  she  hesitate  to  let  him  see  her  sinful 
admiration.  She  laid  the  subtle  snare 
of  flattery  for  his  feet  She  told  him 
that,  in  the  courts  of  Kings,  she  had  seen 
no  gentleman  of  such  a  princely  mien, 
or  so  fair  of  fiioe  and  handsome  of  fea- 
ture. She  spoke  of  his  genius,  wasted 
in  Tillage  life.  She  whispered  many 
words  I  could  not  hear ;  but  I  think  I 
caught  my  own  name  more  than  once, 
among  unintelligible  murmurings,  spoken 
in  accents  of  deep  derision.  At  last  she 
left  him  and  approached  me  again ;  and 
when  I  looked  around,  my  husband  had 
disappeared. 

I  started  up,  almost  fiercely. 

"  Where  is  Arthur  r  I  cried.  "  Why 
has  he  left  me  here  ?  By  what  right  do 
you  divide  us  ?" 

'*  Be  passive,"  she  said,  grasping  my 
hand  firmly  in  her  own.  '*  He  will  re- 
turn. Amy,  you  are  not  as  considerate 
ctf  his  comfort  as  I  am.  He  walked  be- 
fore you  in  the  rain,  and  he  needs  a 
change  of  raiment.  This  he  can  not  ob- 
tain, he  tells  me,  until  he  reaches  your 
moUier's  house,  whither  his  trunks  have 
gone  befttre  him.  I  have  bidden  *  Cor- 
tez'  to  attend  to  his  comfort  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  others.  A  signal  was 
enough ;  my  servants  understand  me. 
Tour  husband  will  soon  be  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  gravely,  passing 
my  hand  lightly  over  my  forehead,  as 
if  to  recall  my  wandering  senses.  <*  I 
fear  I  seem  ungratefhl  for  your  courtesy, 
bat  many  things  perplex  me." 

**  Amy,  look  here  P'  she  said,  placing 
her  long  white  palm  before  me,  on  which 
two  stationary  lead-colored  bills  ap- 
peared, about  the  size  of  small  bulleta. 
•*  What  do  you  see  ?" 

'*Two  pellets  of  quicksilver,  I  be- 
lieve, Madame  Francia ;  nothing  more»" 
Vol.  L— 84. 


She  agitated  her  hand  slightly ;  they 
ran  together,  and  speedily  formed  one 
sphere. 

"  What  do  you  see  now  ?" 

'*  The  repetition  of  an  experiment 
that  has  been  familiar  to  me  from  girl- 
hood, Madame  Francia,"  I  replied,  coldly. 

"  Nothing  more  T 

^  No,  madame,  notliing  more." 

^  I  have  a  way  of  communicating  my 
meaning  by  symbols,"  she  said,  "  which 
you  will  understand  later.  Enow  that 
human  nature  has  its  affinities  as  well  as 
mercury." 

I  shuddered ;  my  head  dropped  in  my 
hand — that  hand  which  she  had  loosened, . 
as  she  spoke,  from  her  burning  grasp ; 
the  other  sustained  my  baby.  Tears- 
streamed  through  my  fingers.  I  felt  aa  > 
if  I  were  in  the  power  of  a  relentless  • 
demon,  and  could  in  no  way  emancipate  • 
myself  or  him  until  the  charm  was' 
broken.  And  how  could  this  be  done?"* 
I  prayed  silently. 

**  Let  her  alone ;  she  is  a  foolish  little  • 
soul,"  I  heard  Madame  Francia  sayf    11 
looked  up;  my  husband  stood  before* • 
me,  magnificently  attired,  and  radiant 
with  smiles. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  him  look 
so  stately.  "  I  am  comfortable  now,  dear 
Amy,"  he  said.  "I  was  chilled  and 
wet,  but  by  good  fortune,  our  hospitable 
friend  had  this  attire  to  lend  me,  and  it 
fits  me  as  if  it  had  been  intended  for 


» 


me. 

*^  Aa  perhaps  it  was,"  I  heard  her 
murmur. 

'*  It  is  a  garb  tliat  a  nobleman  might 
wear,"  I  rejoined,  gazing  upon  him 
moumflilly  ;  ''  but  it  ill  suits  Arthur 
€k>rdon,  a  holy  minister,  even  if  not  or- 
thodox, to  sport  such  raiment  That 
embroidery  and  rich  fUr  trimming  looks 
very  like  a  mockery,  in  my  eyes,  on  my 
dear  husband;  and,  Arthur,  have  you 
thought  onee  of  our  poor  *  Caleb  V  " 

**  The  horse  is  cared  for,"  said  Madame 
Francia,  lofUly,  **  and  your  chaise  is  by 
this  time  repaired ;  such  were  my  dlreo- 
tions." 

*'Then  let  us  go  on,  dear  Arthur,"  I 
entreated,  '*  and  accomplish  our  Journey 
to-night    The  storm  has  abated,  I  know, 
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by  this  time,  and  the  moon  is  AiU ;  why 
delay  in  this  place  another  hour?" 

At  this  moment  an  exquisite  strain  of 
low  music  stole  on  our  ear. 

**  That  is  my  signal  for  supperi"  said 
Madame  Francia.  *'  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  let  such  guests  go  fiisting  from 
my  gates?  Eat  and  we  will  consult 
afterward  about  your  departure." 

And,  taking  my  husband's  hand,  she 
led  him  to  a  banquet-board — by  this 
time  revealed  by  the  folding  away  of 
a  great  Indian  screen  by  the  hands  of 
the  tall  black  man. 

"Follow  us,  Amy,"  she  said,  "you 
and  your  infant  One  must  eat  for  two, 
this  time." 

I  followed  them  mechanically,  and  sat 
down  with  my  disordered  hair,  my  cot- 
ton gown,  my  woolen  traveling  shawl, 
and  small,  crushed  bonnet — all  so  com- 
mon and  so  mean — opposite  to  those 
radiant  creatures,  dressed  like  royalty 
itself: 

phildren,  I  could  not  eat  a  mouthfuL 

^"My  own  heart  rose  up  in  my  throat,  and 
would  have  closed  it  against  food,  even 

'had  not  the  variety  and  the  rich  smell 
of  viands  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed, 
disgusted  me;  for,  in  eating  as  in  all 
else,  my  tastes  were  simple.  Never  had 
I  beheld  so  sumptuous  a  table,  such 
glass,  such  china,  such  vases  of  silver 

:and  gold,  such  fruits,  such   sparkling 

'wines.     I  stared  around  me  like  one  in 

:  a  bewildered  dream. 

"  It  seems  that  one  must  eat  for  three 

'  this  time."     It  was  my  husband*8  cheer- 

^'ful  voice  that  spoke.     "  Eat,  Amy ;  you 

-will  be  strengthened.     You  look  pale, 

•my  child." 

But  I  only  shook  my  head,  mutely 

'gazing  at  him  I  loved,  with  tearfUl  eyes. 
"  Dear  Amy,  your  peculiarities  have 
increased  since  I  knew  you,  but  you 
were  always  an  odd  little  budget  T*  ex- 
claimed the  mocking  lips  of  Madame 
Francia. 

I  rose  from  the  table,  offended.  "  Let 
her  go  1"  I  heard  her  say,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  on  my  husband's  arm  to  de- 
tain him,  for  he  would  have  followed 
me.  "  She  needs  rest  far  more  than 
food.    Best,  Amy,  on  that  broad  blue 


sofa  before  you,  and  take  refreshment 
when  you  will." 

"  Lie  down  on  the  blue  80&,  my  love,** 
said  my  husband,  in  an  authoritative 
voice.  "  Nay,  I  request  it,  Amy,"  see- 
ing that  I  hesitated;  "if  needs  be,  I 
command  it ;  you  are  nervous ;  com- 
pose yourself  to  sleep,  and  when  you 
waken  we  will  go." 

"Do  yon  promise  this,  Arthur?^  I 
asked,  earnestly. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  laughing. 
"  I  pramiae  any  thing  you  require." 

"  Then  I  will  tiy  and  do  your  bid- 
ding," I  made  answer. 

Wrapping  myself  closely  in  my  shawl, 
and  drawing  my  baby  to  my  breast,  I 
laid  down — as  I  had  been  told  to  do,  b^ 
that  imperious  fiend  and  him  she  held 
in  thrall — amid  the  cushions  of  the 
broad,  blue  sofa ;  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  could  not  even  close  my  eyes,  for  there 
was  so  much  to  distract  and  excite  me. 

Once  or  twice  I  thought  of  rising  and 
returning  to  the  table,  if  only  to  serve 
as  a  restraint  on  the  reckless  conven»- 
tion  and  wild  mirth  that  prevafled  be- 
tween the  revelers;  but  my  natnnl 
timidity  restrained  me.  The  pangs  of 
hunger,  had  they  moved  me,  might,  in- 
deed, have  proved  too  strong  for  my 
irresolution  even,  depending  on  me  for 
its  nourishment  as  did  my  babe ;  but  I 
had  eaten  heartily  of  our  own  prepared 
lunch,  just  before  our  accident  occurred, 
which  circumstance  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered an  especial  inteipoution  of  Pro- 
vidence in  my  behal£  One  crumb  ih>m 
that  accursed  banquet-board  must  have 
destroyed  me  also,  body  and  soul,  sooner 
or  later,  even  had  it  not  choked  me  in 
the  sw^lowing  1 

Behold  how  it  fkred  with  Awn  / 

Children,  it  costs  me  dear  to  tell  this 
tale.  That  night  the  soft  dove  of  hap- 
piness that  had  nestled  so  long  in  my 
bosom,  fled  away  from  me  forever,  and 
left  my  ark  of  life  desolate  indeed.  In 
after  years  it  pleased  the  Most  High  to 
restore  to  me  some  measure  of  peace, 
and  even  comfort  of  soul ;  for,  in  the 
performance  of  duties,  and  the  forgetfid- 
ness  of  self,  and  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, these  things  will  come;  but,  I 
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tell  yon,  my  beloved,  tbat  sweet  spirit 
called  joy  came  back  to  me  no  more. 
Tbe  dove  forsook  my  ark  1 

Tom*  grandfather  had  a  native  taste 
for  luxury,  which  I,  in  my  simple  &shion, 
had  done  my  best  to  foster.  No  man 
in  the  State  wore  finer  or  whiter  linen, 
nor  more  speckless  clothing,  while  I 
went  clad  in  cotton  and  coarse  woolen, 
neither  of  the  whitest  nor  the  best 
Nature  seemed  to  me  to  have  established 
this  difference  between  us,  and  I  ob- 
served it,  humbly.  Our  school  fkre, 
plain  and  homely  as  it  was,  had  always 
suited  my  palate  well  enough,  but  his 
craved  delicate  food,  such  as  we  could 
ill  afford,  but  which  was  prepared,  daily, 
for  him  alone,  and  served  on  the  fine 
India  china,  of  which  a  few  pieces  had 
come  into  our  possession  from  some  rich 
heritage  of  other  years.  The  coarse 
delf  trenchers,  so  easily  cared  for  and  re- 
placed when  broken,  suited  me  as  well, 
and  from  these  I  ate  with  his  children. 
His  enjoyment  was  mine.  I  asked  no 
greater  happiness  than  to  minister  to  his 
pleasure.  But  this  was  idol-worship, 
and,  as  such,  was  visited  by  ugnal  pun- 
ishment, as  you  shall  see,  my  children. 

I  saw  your  grandfather's  eye  flash  and 
his  color  deepen  as  he  partook  of  the 
rich  viands  and  sparkling  wines  which 
Cortez  poured  continually  into  his  ever- 
emptied  crystal  goblet  I  saw  what 
glances  that  radiant  demon  bent  on  him, 
as  her  rich  laugh  came  caroling  on  my 
ear,  and  how  she  pressed  him  to  the 
banquet 

All  this  was  revealed  clearly  to  me  as 
I  lay,  heart-sick  and  trembling,  on  the 
couch  by  the  flashing  light  of  that  strange 
illuniination,  that  came  forth  from  the 
very  walls — fiimished,  as  I  well  believe 
it  now  to  have  been,  flrom  his  ever-burn- 
ing hike  by  the  Prince  of  Evil  himself 

But  worse,  far  worse  than  any  sight 
that  met  my  eye,  were  the  terrible  words 
that  filled  my  ear,  and  almost  blasted  me 
at  first,  but  whidi,  after  a  time,  roused 
me  to  frenzy — ^me,  even  me,  the  poor, 
shivering,  soul-crushed  witness  of  so 
much  horror  and  blasphemy. 

Was  that  a  woman's  voice,  that,  with 
brilliant  mockeiy,  and  sacrilegious  Jest, 


held  up  the  holy  vocation  of  minister  as 
a  threadbare  profesuon,  the  refuge  of  im- 
potence, hypocrisy  and  cunning  f  Were 
those  words  that  echoed  these  bad  senti- 
ments indeed  from  the  lips  of  the  pious 
and,  some  But)posed,  at  times  transfigured 
saint,  Arthur  Gordon,  the  guide,  the  pat- 
tern of  his  congregation  ?  Did  my  ears 
deceive  me  when  I  heard  Madame  Fran- 
cia  relating  the  dark  experience  of  her 
youth — ^when,  bound  to  a  man  she  hated, 
she  traversed  the  seas  with  him  and  his 
pirate  crew  and  accursed  cargo,  and 
learned,  at  last,  to  find  wild  pleasure  in 
the  hazards  of  the  adventurous  slave- 
trade? 

Was  it  my  husband  who  hung  on  these 
recitals  (made  with  the  Joyous  lightness 
with  which  an  English  gentleman  would 
tell  of  a  successful  fox-chase),  with  a 
flashing  eye  and  breathless  interest? 

When  she  told  of  a  hunted  family,  in 
fierce  pursuit  of  which  ^e  rode,  clad  in 
male  attire,  by  her  husband's  side,  through 
a  trackless  wilderness  in  Africa,  and 
across  a  pathless  desert,  until  they  were 
trapped  and  taken  in  a  Jungle,  not  with- 
out bloodshed  on  both  sides,  to  be  bound 
and  carried  away  to  the  slave-ships,  and 
sold  for  gold — ^was  it  Aw  hand  that  ap- 
plauded her  heroic  daring,  as  he  called 
it  ? — his  cheek  that  flushed  in  sympathy 
with  her  fearfhl  narrative  ? 

Some  dark  spell  must  have  faUen  over 
me  to  make  me  believe  that  all  this  was 
real  But  what  meant  her  words,  spoken 
at  the  end  of  this  recital : 

^  Arthur,  this  gold  is  all  for  yoo.  I 
have  earned  it  sorely,  and  bestow  it,  now, 
in  memory  of  our  early  troth,  on  the 
only  man  I  have  ever  loved.  Then  link 
your  fate  with  mine,  and  live  true  life 
at  hist" 

What  meant  those  words  ?  Real  or 
imagined,  they  brought  me  to  my  feet 
I  approached  my  husband — I  stretched 
my  arms  to  him — ^I  cried  aloud : 

"  Arthur,  my  Arthur,  do  not  forsake 
me  and  our  childrm ;  let  us  go  home  or 
let  me  die  witii  you." 

He  arose  frx>m  the  table  as  I  advanced 
to  him,  and,  taking  me  by  my  hand,  led 
me  back  nlently  to  the  sofit 

""lie  still,"  he  whispered.     "Every 
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thing  depends  on  jonr  self-command. 
This  is  bat  a  farce  I  am  enacting  for  oar 
safety.  It  will  soon  be  finished  ;  .then 
we  shall  find  our  opportanity  to  de- 
part" 

These  words  reflssored  me  in  one  re- 
spect, yet  filled  me  with  apprehensions 
that  had,  until  now,  been  yague  and  un- 
formed :  We  were  in  danger — that  was 
evident — in  the  hands  of  a  maniac  or  a 
demon,  and  our  lives  might  be  the  for- 
feit, and  our  helpless  ones  at  home  be 
left  desolate ;  nor  would  any  one  know 
what  doom  had  been  met  should  that 
gloomy  cavern  close  over  us  forever. 

In  obedience  to  what  seemed  now  his 
reasonable  request,  I  laid  down  again 
and  composed  myself  to  rest,  as  well  as 
I  could,  on  the  blue  sofa,  where  my  babe 
already  slumbered  peacefhlly.  I  closed 
my  eyes  this  time  to  shut  out  that  hor- 
rible orgie,  over  which  a  deep  stillness 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  fallen.  A  low 
breathing  in  my  ear  caused  me  to  open 
them  again.  I  looked  up.  Madame 
Francia  was  leaning  over  mei  In  an- 
other moment  she  was  forcing  me  to 
swallow  the  contents  of  a  vial  whichshe 
hdd  to  my  lips.  Resistance  was  impos- 
sible. My  reclining  attitude,  my  parted 
lips,  my  unconsciousnesB  of  her  intention 
or  even  approach,  had  placed  me  one 
and  all  completely  in  her  power. 

I  dashed  the  vial  aside,  even  as  I  felt 
its  contents  coursing  through  my  veins, 
and  uttered  a  hoarse,  straggling  cry. 
But  her  strong  grasp  was  on  me,  and  I 
could  not  rise  or  even  stir;  and,  that 
moment,  her  terrible  fiice  became  im- 
printed on  my  memory  to  depart  no 
more— photographed,  you  would  call  it 
now,  my  children,  after  this  new  art, 
which  does  indeed  seem  strangely  to  par- 
take of  the  principles  of  witchcraft,  in 
toy  eyes. 

There  was  a  look  of  haggard  despair 
in  the  face,  that  made  it  seem  old  and 
even  hideous.  The  diamond  band  she 
wore  across  her  brow  slipped  down  and 
revealed  the  deep,  pmple  mark  of  a 
8&ber«at,  which  must  have  divided 
her  forehead  firigfatfiilly  when  it  occur- 
red. 

She  reached  om  me,  as  if  to  touch 


my  babe,  but  struggling  with  the  death- 
like stupor  that  was  fast  creeping  over 
me,  I  cried: 

**  Oh,  not  that  I  Spare  her,  I  entreat 
you.  Kill  me,  if  you  will,  but  q>aremy 
child  and  my  husband,  Clara,  for  the 
past's  sake  T 

"  I  have  no  ibtention  of  harming  aaj 
one  of  you,*'  she  interrupted,  **  and  there 
is  my  covenant,  which  keep  always,"  and 
she  threw  over  the  child's  arm  her  twist- 
ed bracelet,  fkshioned  like  a  serpent, 
richl/  set  with  gems.  This  fearfhl  effigy, 
with  its  ruby  eyes  and  crest,  was  the  only 
vestige  that  remained  to  prove,  even  to 
me,  their  witness,  that  all  these  honors 
were  not  a  dreadfhl  dream,  vivid  of  real- 
ity, and  as  transient  as  the  sleep  that  en- 
gendered it 

«« Thou  and  thy  hifimt,  fbr  tiie  sake  of 
that  appeal,  are  safb  and  sacred,  evea. 
But,  Amy,"  she  muttered,  ^'from  this 
hour  the  man  thou  callest  husband  is 
thine  no  more.  He  is  mine,  now  aad 
hereafter,  body  and  sovl-Hnine  eternal- 
ly r 

I  shrieked  with  a  shuddering  soise  of 
impotence,  as  the  dreadfiil  torpor  crept, 
like  a  thousand  writhing  snakes,  coldly, 
quietly,  through  my  systeoL  Then  I  pass- 
ed, gradually,  I  suppose  (but  none  the 
less  hresistibly),  into  a  state  of  total  im- 
consdousness. 

When  I  revived,  the  yellow,  no<mday, 
September  sun  was  pouring  into  the  opea 
door  of  the  large,  empty  hall,  on  the 
oaken  floor  of  which  I  was  lying. 

The  cries  of  my  infant,  mixed  with 
the  strange  rattling  of  chains,  and  the 
final  crash  of  some  lUling  door  or  win- 
dow, had  aroused  me,  it  seemed,  from 
my  long  and  deathlike  stupor.  Perhaps 
its  term  was  over,  and  in  antidpation  of 
this,  I  was  placed  where  these  sounds 
would  reach  my  ear,  and  probably  sag- 
gest  themselves  as  causes  of  this  awaken- 
ing. I  sat  up.  .1  looked  languidly 
around.    I  was  alone. 

Alone  in  more  senses  than  one  I 

Weak  and  exhausted,  I  forgot  every 
thing  for  the  moment  but  my  own  ooa- 
dition,  and,  leaning  my  head  on  my  sop- 
poiting  arm,  I  questioned  of  the  ciBcam- 
stances  that  surrounded  me: 
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^'What  had  befisJlen  me!  Where 
was  my  hosband  f    Where  was  I  ?" 

GradoaUy,  yery  gradually,  returned  the 
sense  of  what  had  occurred.  Then, 
springing  to  my  feet,  with  bitter  tears 
and  cries,  and  wringing  hands,  I  called 
my  hushand*B  name  till  the  old  hall  rung 
again.  I  called  him  to  come  to  me  in 
the  holy  name  of  Gk>d,  for  the  loTe  of 
Christ 

As  if  mocking  jny  appeal,  there  ap- 
peared at  the  open  door  of  the  mansion, 
in  the  broad,  golden  sunlight,  a  most  hid- 
eous old  man.  Bowed  with  age,  deform- 
ed in  body,  palsied  with  disease,  and 
clothed  in  the  patched  and  soiled  gar- 
ments of  indigence,  he  stood  before  me, 
and  questioned  of  my  need. 

**  What  brought  you  here?  Who  are 
you  f '  he  asked,  in  a  squeaking  voice, 
that  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  a  child's 
toy  rather  than  a  human  being.  **  Who 
gave  you  leave  to  enter  this  deserted 
house,  where  I,  alone,  keep  watch  f ' 

""  This  house  is  not  deserted,"  I  cried. 
'*  It  is  the  abode  of  demons,  and  we  are 
in  their  clutches.  My  husband  has  been 
murdered  or  detained  in  the  great  cav- 
ern below  the  house,  by  Madame  Fran- 
cia.  I  accuse  her  as  his  murderess  I  Oh, 
if  you  are  a  Christian  man,  or  even  a 
fellow-being,  helfp  me  to  find  my  dear 
Arthur,  and  bring  that  fiend  to  Justice.'' 

*'  Poor  lady,*'  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
sadly;  ^I  fear  your  mmd  wanders. 
There  is  no  cavern  under  this  house  such 
as  you  refer  to — ^not  even  a  cellar.  The 
basement  ends  it  all,  and,  as  to  Madame 
Francia,  she  has  been  dead  many  years." 

Again  I  shrieked,  and  fidling  to  the 
floor,  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

I  remember  nothing  more  fbr  many 
days.  When  I  revived  I  was  lying  in 
bed ;  my  mother  sat  beside  me,  holding 
my  infant  in  her  arms. 

That  hideous  old  man,  with  his  dis- 
cordant voice,  had  carried  me  safely  to 
her  house,  in  my  little  chaise,  lying  in 
the  unconscious  lethargy  of  brain  fever. 
No  one,  at  the  time,  had  presence  of 
mind  to  detain  him.  To  questions  he 
vouchsafed  no  reply,  only  laughing  de- 
risively. He  had  departed  on  foot,  walk- 
ing, my  mother  thought,  with  more  alac- 


rity than  beseemed  his  years.  But,  I 
YMMT  would  give  heed  to  the  strange  sus- 
picions that  possessed  her  when  she  heard 
my  story  (which  she  who  knew  me  best 
firmly  believed) ;  nor  will  I  repeat  them 
now^    Ko,  newrmore  / 

There  were  not  wanting  many  at  first 
to  assert  that  I  was  mad,  and  that  Arthur 
Gordon  would  soon  appear  in  person  to 
refute  my  tale.  That  I  was  not  indeed 
laboring  under  delusion  no  existing  evi- 
dence appeared,  then  or  thereafter,  ex- 
cept that  fearful  Jewel,  with  its  symbol 
of  sin  and  perfidy.  The  snake-Utae  brace- 
let was  found,  endrcling  the  infant's 
arm,  with  which  Madame  Francia's  cov- 
enant was  sealed,  and  to  this  day  it  re- 
mains in  your  fkmily,  Charlie  Deane,  as 
a  warning,  a  reproach  and  a  mystery. 

My  children,  I  was  young  then,  with 
vivid  fieelings  and  affectiona  I  had  led 
an  innocent  and  happy  life.  I  had  sin- 
ned only,  I  think,  in  making  an  idol  of 
my  husband,  thus  breaking  that  holy  yet 
unreasonable  commandment  which  com- 
mands us  to  worship  God  alone  !  Yet 
why,  even  for  such  ofiending,  I,  out  of 
all  women,  should  have  been  chosen  as  a 
noark  and  a  sign  of  displeasure,  remains 
to  me,  even  in  my  cold  and  apathetic  age, 
a  dark  and  dreadfbl  question  of  divine 
injustice.  How  it  aiiected  me  then,  I 
can  scarcely  make  you  understand.  For 
a  time  my  iieart  was  turned  to  gall,  and 
nothing  but  the  extenuating  mercy  of 
God  himself  preserved  me  from  the 
deadly  sin  of  infidelity.  It  is  so  hard  to 
kiss  the  rod  that  chastens,  or  love  the 
hand  that  crushes  us  1  -  But,  things  came 
right  at  last,  in  spite  of  Swedenborg ! 

The  necessities  of  life  alone  aroused 
me  item  the  black  stupor  which  still 
brooded  heavily  over  my  senses,  even 
though  the  few  itsdf  was  lifted  away. 
Among  others  that  presented  themselves 
was  this : 

I  was  called  upon  to  accompany  the 
select-men  of  our  village,  and  many 
more  of  Arthur's  friends,  for  he  was  a 
popular  man  though  a  Swedenborgian 
minister,  to  Staunton  house,  and  to  point 
out  the  fearfhl  place  in  which  the  scenes 
I  have  described  had  been  enacted. 

I  confess  that,  when  I  went  on  this 
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errand  *it  was  In  the  full  confidence  of 
penetrating  the  mysteries  of  that  cayem- 
ous  retreat,  and  in  the  &int  hope  even  of 
finding  my  husband  stlU  aliye  in  Madame 
Francia's  hands,  fearfiil  as  may  have 
been  his  sufierings  in  the  interyaL  Of  these 
I  shuddered  but  to  think ! 

Tills  hope  alone  nerved  me  to  the  ef- 
fort But,  if  ever  the  suspicion  possess- 
ed me  that  I  had  been  made  the  sport  of 
demons  and  spirits  of  the  unpardoned 
dead,  this  was  confirmed  when,  after 
traversing  the  house  from  top  to  bottom, 
no  stairway  such  as  I  had  described  was 
found  to  exist — ^no  sign  of  cellar  or  ex- 
cavation in  the  foundation  could  be 
found!  Ten  broad  steps  led  down  to 
the  shallow  basement,  in  which  the  of- 
fices and  kitchen  had  been  situated ;  no 
other  stairway,  save  that  leading  to  up- 
per chambers,  could  be  discovered,  or 
ever  had  existed,  as  fkr  as  human  eye 
could  see  I 

After  a  weary  day  spent  in  this  tm- 
availing  quest,  the  quiet  crowd  dispersed, 
and  I  was  taken  back  to  my  mother's 
house  by  some  who  compassionated  my 
distress.  Many  went  away  believing  me 
incurably  mad.  Some  supposed  my  hus- 
band had  heen,  struck  dead  by  lightning 
in  the  forest,  and  that,  in  the  long  inter- 
val between  his  death  and  the  search  for 
him  (for,  it  must  be  remembered,  weeks 
had  elapsed  before  I  had  power  to  relate 
my  story),  his  body  had  been  destroyed 
by  beasts  and  the  action  of  the  elements. 
Others  there  were  who  listened  with  stem 
belief  to  my  fearfhl  tale,  and  thought 
with  me  that,  through  the  agency  of  the 
evil  one,  Arthur  Gordon,  the  good  and 
gifted  minister,  of  a  pure  though  eccen- 
tric faith,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
bad  l)een  removed. 

As  for  me,  I  never  went  again  to  our 
^once  happy  home.  Other  voices  filled 
its  chambers ;  another  pastor,  of  a  dif- 
ferent persuasion,  ministered  in  the  white 
church  to  which  it  appertained.  Other 
hands  (oh  I  surely  not  more  loving  or 
happy)  worked  its  little  garden,  gathered 
its  fruit,  or  trained  the  vines  around  the 
columns  of  its  rustic  porch.  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  our  poor  caged  birds  died 
starving,  our  poultry  scattered,  our  faith- 


fiil  dog  went  lean  and  fiunisbing  to  an* 
other  door  for  food,  and  chose  for  bim« 
self  new  masters.  Our  household  gooda 
were  sold,  and  barely  defrayed  some  lit- 
tle debts  we  owed. 

I  found  myself  penniless. 

My  mother  offered  me  a  shelter  for 
myself  and  helpless  little  ones.  It  was 
gladly,  gratefully  accepted,  and,  with  her 
aid,  I  opened  a  school  and  taught,  as  to 
as  my  limited  education  permitted  me  to 
do,  the  children  of  the  village. 

After  a  Ume  my  aged  mother  died, 
and,  having  no  other  chUd,  left  to  ma 
her  little  property,  her  house  and  gar- 
den, her  furniture,  her  oow  and  small  in- 
come— Just  enough  to  give  us  bread. 

With  my  own  exertions  added  to  these 
possessions,  I  managed  to  live  comfort- 
ably and  rear  my  children  as  became 
their  gentle  birth.  My  own  health  was 
restored,  and  I  was  graciously  permitted 
to  taste  again  the  cop  of  peace. 

I  had  forgotten  to  say  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  mention  of  Madame  Fran- 
cia,  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  that  a 
newspaper,  bearing  the  date  of  five  years 
back,  was  sent  to  me,  giving  an  aoooont, 
by  an  eye-witness,  of  her  execution,  and 
that  of  her  husband,  Emanuel,  and  tb^ 
slave  Cortez,  for  piracy  and  murder, 
on  the  gaiTOte,  in  the  phblic  sqnare  of 
Havana.  There  were  many  thousand 
spectators  of  their  punishment  ^The 
black  met  his  fkte  firmly,"  the  witness 
stated,  *'but  the  Francias  had  to  be 
forced  to  the  scaffold,  and  such  were  the 
frantic  struggles  of  Madame  Clara,  that 
an  old  iober  wound  across  her  forehead 
opened  afresh  and  spouted  blood  T* 

The  account  closed  abruptly  here. 


Here  ended  my  great-grandmother^s 
story — told  with  such  evident  confidence 
in  its  truth  that  her  hearers,  for  the  time, 
were  almost  compelled  to  believe  with 
her;  yet  bearing  about  it  an  inconsist- 
ency that  seemed,  on  reflection,  to  be  in- 
deed the  result,  as  she  herself  partly  be- 
lieved, of  a  delusion. 

Yet  her  whole  life  had  testified  to  the 
calm  and  beautifiil  order  of  her  nature, 
and,  even  in  her  extreme  age,  she  retain- 
ed a  simple  dignity  and  sweetnesa  of 
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manner,  and  a  fair  serenity  of  feature, 
that  bore  witness  of  early  power  and 
even  loveliness. 

The  disappearance  of  her  husband — 
never  accounted  for — and  the  presence 
o§the  serpentine  bracelet,  were  the  only 
facts  that  bore  any  relevance  to  the  cir- 
camstances  of  her  narrative.  But,  by 
means  that  need  not  be  detailed  here,  1 
came  later  to  the  indisputable  knowledge 
that  her  husband  had  lived  his.  whole 
natural  life — thereafter  a  short  one — ^in 
Brazil,  on  the  great  estates  of  Emanuel 
Francia,  with  the  wicked  and  extraor- 
dinary companion  who  had  beguiled  him 
fh>m  his  allegiance  to  home  and  Gkxl. 

He  was  never  known,  my  informants 
stated,  to  leave  those  domains,  and  bore 
about  him  traces  of  profound  suffering 
and  melancholy,  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
Nay,  it  was  whispered  that  he  was 
strictly  detained  there  by  the  evil  woman 
and  the  gigantic  black,  aided  by  a  monk 
of  the  lowest  order,  and  such  satellites 
as  he  coald  command,  who  formed  an 
external  guard  about  the  plantation. 

Let  us  hope  that  Arthur  Gordon  was 

as  wretched  as  he  deserved  to  be.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

After  the  death  of  my  revered  ances- 
tress, I  became,  by  legacy,  heir  to  an  old 
hair-trunk,  containing  a  suit  of  her  hus- 
band's clerical  habiliments,  and  a  bundle 
<^  his  brilliant,  erratic  sermons ! 

Strange  satire  on  his  subsequent 
career  1 

The  trunk  was,  in  itself,  a  curiosity 
to  a  modem  eye.  The  hair  with  which 
it  was  covered  seemed  to  grow  in  tufts, 
as  on  some  mangy  animal,  over  its  worn 
and  moth-eaten  exterior;  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  hasp  and  hinges  made  it  a 
question  whether  they  were  intended  to 
invite  or  defy  investigation.  A  seven 
years  old  child,  with  a  nail  and  pebble, 
could  easily  have  opened  the  one  and  re- 
moved the  others  in  these  astute  times. 
Fortunately  it  had  contained  no  trea- 

*  Or  may  we,  after  all,  hare  wronged  him  In 
oar  condemnation  ?  May  it  not  be  Jast  poeafble 
that,  in  order  to  pnrcha«e  life  and  freedom  for 
wife  and  child,  be  bad  surrendered  hie  own,  and 
hound  himself  by  fearfbl  promiaet  that  be  was 
Bot  permitted  to  break,  to  a  lirinff  fiend?  I 
■trag^^le  %Tith  my  own  convictionB,  in  erer  pro- 
posing such  a  possibility. 


sures,  as  these  things  are  usually  con- 
sidered, though  to  her  who  bequeathed 
them  to  me,  her  favorite  grandchild,  its 
contents  were  probably  possessed  of  in- 
estimable value.  • 

In  my  amused  scrutiny  of  this  heir- 
loom, and  partly  from  the  habit  of  a 
roving,  inquisitive  eye,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  ancient  lining  of  the 
lid  of  the  trunk,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of 
newspapers  half  a  century  old,  still  re- 
taining wonderful  freshness  of  charac- 
ters. 

I  smiled  at  the  fossil  remains  of  news 
there  set  forth — at  the  active  sparring 
of  political  opponents  long  dead,  with 
moldering  stones  above  them — at  the 
boastflil  advertisements  of  merchants, 
whose  eneigies  were  dust  and  ashes 
now — at  the  notices  of  marriages,  long 
dissolved  on  earth— of  deaths  which  had 
lost  all  bitterness— of  battles  fought  so 
long  ago  that  the  garment  of  enthusiasm 
had  dropped  away  fi^sm  their  skeleton 
hideousness,  and  revealed  them  as  they 
were,  wholesale  murders. 

All  these  things  saddened  while  they 
amused  me ;  but  there  was  one  article 
under  the  head  of  "  foreign  news,"  that 
let  in  a  whole  flood  of  light  over  my 
great-grandmother's  mysterious  story,  and 
I  read  it  with  an  eagerness  as  ftesh.  as 
though  it  had  been  written  yesterday. 
It  formed  a  contradiction  of  a  report 
published  recently  in  the  same  paper, 
and  proceeded  to  state  that  later  advices 
had  assured  the  editors  of  the  escape  of 
Madame  Francia,  supposed  to  have  per- 
ished on  the  garrote,  and  of  the  slave 
Cortez,  implicated  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  crimes  for  which  they  were  sen- 
tenced. Emanuel  Francia  alone  met 
his  fate. 

The  singular  bleeding  of  an  old  saber- 
cut  on  the  forehead  of  the  female  crim- 
inal had,  for  a  moment,  delayed  her  exe- 
cution ;  during  which  temporary  diver- 
sion of  attention  a  band  of  men,  dis- 
guised as  sailors,  had  forced  their  way 
through  the  crowd  and  guards,  freed  and 
armed  the  black,  and  borne  away  the 
form  of  Madame  Francia,  insensible  from 
loss  of  blood. 

They  had  fought  their  way  to  the  sea- 
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shore,  and  embarked,  before  they  could 
be  arrested ;  nor  had  any  porsuit  availed 
to  trace  their  flight  The  afliiir  was  one 
of  great  desperation  and  daring,  reflect- 
ing seyerely  on  the  pablic  authorities  of 
Havana.* 

As  if  in  Airther  oonflrmation  of  her 
recital,  some  years  later  the  old  Staunton 
house  was  demolished  to  make  way  for 
a  public  asylum.  The  truth  of  my 
grandmother's  narrative  was  thus  placed 
beyond  doubt.  I  still  preserve,  as  a 
matter  bearing  on  a  fiimily  point  of 
honor,  the  statement  published  at  the 
time,  of  the  mysterious  peculiarities  of 
this  mansion,  erected  in  colonial  days. 

In  one  angle  of  the  btdldlng,  built 
into  and  skillfully  concealed  by  a  pro- 
jecting wall  and  a  door  opening  with  a 
spring,  a  rocky  stair-case  was  found 
leading  deep  down  into  the  cavern  be- 
low the  house,  which,  commencing  be- 
neath its  center  hall  of  entrance,  might 
be  traced  for  nearly  a  mile,  sloping  and 
narrowing  as  it  led  to  the  edge  of  the 
broad  river. 

Here,  in  a  deep  cave  was  an  opening, 
unsuspected  before,  through  which 
Madame  Francia  must  have  conveyed 
the  treasures  of  her  subterraneous  re- 
treat, remnants  of  which  were  found  by 
the  curious  discoverers  of  this  ancient 
place  of  Puritaidc  r^fhge.  Shreds  of 
rich  hangings  sdll  clung  to  the  shiny 
walls,  and  piles  of  half-decayed  books 
and  carpets,  and  fhmiture,  incumbered 
its  damp,  uneven  floors.  Tubes,  used 
probably  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  from 
a  great  tank,  labeled,  in  Arabic  charac- 
ters, '*  Naphtha,**  had  been  carried  along 
the  sides  of  the  apartments,  and  from 
which  the  means  for  the  illuminations 
that  had  so  surprised  my  ancestress, 
must  have  proceeded — ^preceding,  as 
these  did,  by  half  a  century,  the  present 
mode  of  lighting  cities  and  residences. 
How  this  knowledge  had  been  acquired, 
or  applied,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture. 
Other  appliances  there  discovered,  seem 

*  Xadame  FnmcUt,  It  wai  tabteqnentlyatcer- 
tftin«<l,  had  been  pardoned  bj  the  Bmperor  of 
Brazil  for  signal  services  rendered  to  one  of  the 
royal  Ikraily :  her  estates  had  been  returned  to 
her,  and  she  had  dwelt  in  then  to  the  end  of  her 
days. 


also  to  have  been  strangely  in  advance 
of  the  times. 

The  only  article  in  good  preservation 
was  a  sofa,  such  as  my  grandmother 
had  described,  covered  with  moldy 
blue  tapestry,  and  placed  on  a  smUl 
wooden  platform.  Immediately  above 
this,  in  the  haU  of  entrance,  a  trap-door 
was  discovered,  nicely  fitted  in  the 
paneling  of  the  oaken  floor.  The  i^ 
mates  of  ropes  and  pulleys  showed  tiie 
means  by  which  the  platform  below^ 
with  its  incumbering  sofii,  might  have 
been  readily  raised  to  the  level  of  this 
trap-door,  and  Its  occupant  removed  to 
the  upper  floor,  as  must  have  been  the 
case  with  my  grandmother,  when  she 
found  herself  with  her  infhnt  in  the 
empty  hall,  and  heard  the  rattling  of 
chains,  as  she  awoke  fh>m  her  stupor. 
Madame  Franda's  sadden  appearance  in 
the  twilight  may  also  be  thus  accounted 
fbr,  so  mysterious  at  the  time. 

On  the  sofrt  that  I  have  mentioned 
was  found  an  infknt's  shoe,  green  with 
damp  and  time,  yet  singularly  perfect  in 
shape,  and  a  glass  vial  of  curious  fbrm^ 
labeled,  in  smaU  golden  characters  Im- 
printed on  the  glass,  **  Essence  of  Lethe.** 
Could  this  have  been  **  JBther;'  or  "*  Ohlo- 
rofbrm,**  and  was  this  fearful  woman  a 
manual  of  science  as  weU  as  of  wicked- 
ness? 

These  things  are  mysterious. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  paa- 
sion  for  Arthur  Gordon  had  revived  in 
Clara  Franda*s  breast,  on  seeing  him 
again,  or  that  she  had  even  caused 
Cortez  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  knowing 
his  intention  of  passing  down  the  road, 
and  that  the  storm,  the  broken  sbafrSy 
had  been  only  the  pivots  on  which 
turned  his  fate  and  hers  who  loved  him 
with  such  purity  and  truth. 

However  it  may  be,  the  spirit  of  evfl 
certainly  seems  to  have  had  the  ascend- 
ancy in  shaping  these  destinies,  and  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage  seems  proven  by 
their  accomplishment : 

**  Let  the  devil  get  hold  of  but  one 
hair  of  your  head,  and  he  will  drag  yon 
to  destruction." 

I  fear  that  one  hab  of  Arthur  Gor- 
don's head  had  long  been  held  in  8atan% 
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Invincible  Ungera,  and  that,  too,  with  the 
ftill  oonaent  of  the  owner. 

I,  Charlie  Deane,  have  not  lived  to 
man's  estate  without  sondiy  hints  of  this 
inheritance  of  evil  ih)m  the  **  good  and 
gifted"  Arthur  Qordon,  as  my  fond 
grandmother  called  him ;  bat  I  hope 
the  mUd  and  milky  stream  that  flows 
from  other  sources  may  yet  have  power 
to  wash  away  those  bitter  drops  that 
sometimes  boil  in  my  veins,  and  may 
slill  give  place,  in  the  end,  to  the  crys- 
tal waters  of  purity,  and  repentance,  and 
eternal  life. 


ASSASSINS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

THB  OUSPOWDEBrFLOT. 

THE  Stories  of  liistoiy  make  long  strides 
in  their  onward  movement  Often 
the  opening  chapters  introduce  you  to 
characters,  not  one  of  whom  will  figure 
in  the  grand  denouement.  In.  history, 
men  are  often  nothing  but  puppets ;  the 
power  that  moves  them  first  is  trans- 
fbrred,  in  its  course  of  growth,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and,  perhaps, 
works  out  its  tragedies  in  their  children. 

A  fhll  exhibit  of  the  events  which  led 
to  that  most  extraordinary  crime  known 
as  the  gunpowder-plot,  would  involve  a 
long  history  of  the  religious  wars  which 
raged  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  We  have  given  our  readers 
one  page  of  this  in  the  story  of  William 
of  Orange.  Then,  we  found  the  op- 
pressor wearing  the  colors  of  Catholic- 
ism. In  the  period  and  on  the  scene  ot 
the  gunpowder-plot,  the  oppressor  wore 
the  colors  of  Protestantism.  We  will 
go  back  no  fhrther,  in  giving  the  story 
of  the  gnnpowder^plot,  than  to  the  year 
1587,  which  beheld  the  execution  of 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  that  year,  that  Haiy  Stuart  sat 
in  her  apartment  in  her  prison  of  Foth- 
eringay  castle,  in  England — a  beautifhl 
woman  of  forty-five,  whose  £m»  bore 
traces  of  care  and  sufferiug,  for  her  life 
had  been  no  holiday  Journey  through 
the  years.  Her  solitude  was  broken  by 
the    entrance  of  two  noblemen,  who 


saluted  the  captive  queen  with  the  re- 
spect belonging  to  her  exalted  rank, 
though  they  were  the  bearers  of  cruel 
tidings.  They  were  the  earls  of  Kent 
and  Slirewfebury.  Without  unnecessary 
delay  they  informed  Mary  that  they  had 
been  commiBsioned  to  inform  her  that 
her  life  would  end  on  the  scaffold  on  the 
following  momhig  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
intelligenoe  came  most  unexpectedly,  and 
tlie  poor  lady  showed  her  surprise  in  her 
countenance ;  but,  she  did  not  turn  pale, 
nor  exhibit  tenor.  On  the  contrary, 
she  said  to  her  visitors,  with  a  sweet  but 
plaintive  smile,  that  she  was  prepared  to 
die.  *"!  could  not  believe,"  she  said, 
'*that  my  sister  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England,  had  consented  to  my  death,  or 
would  execute  sentence  upon  one  who 
is  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  Jurisdiction 
of  England.  Nevertheless,  since  this  is 
her  will,  I  am  content  Death  will  put 
an  end  to  all  my  miseries,  and  I  wel« 
come  its  coming.  That  soul  would  be 
unworthy  the  felicities  of  Heaven,  which 
oouM  not  support  the  body  under  the 
horrors  of  the  last  passage  to  those 
realms  of  bliss.  I  have  only  this  request 
to  make  now :  that  you  will  permit  my 
last  moments  to  be  consoled  by  the  pre- 
«ence  of  my  confessor.*' 

To  her  great  distress,  the  queen  was 
told  that  this  request  could  not  be  com- 
plied with ;  that  no  Catholic  priest  could 
be  permitted  to  approach  her ;  but  that 
she  should  be  attended  by  a  Protestant 
divine,  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. She  refhsed  to  listen  to  this 
proposal,  for  she  Iwew  the  character  of 
this  minister,  and  considered  the  pro- 
posal an  insult  to  her  &ith.  The  Earl 
of  Kent,  with  a  brutality  worthy  of 
severe  condemnation,  upbraided  the  de- 
fenseless woman,  pronouncing  her  a 
child  of  Satan,  and  declaring  that  he 
was  glad  she  was  doomed  to  death. 

**  Your  life  would  have  been  the  death 
of  our  religion,*'  said  he,  with  the  coarse- 
ness of  a  thorough  bigot ;  *'  your  death 
will  be  ito  life." 

The  two  earis  took  their  leave;  and, 
ttom  that  hour  till  the  hour  of  her 
departure  for  the  scaffold,  the  next 
morning,  Mary  occupied  herself  in  the 
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preparationB  for  death.  Her  maimer  con- 
tinned  cheerfU  to  the  last  Calling  her 
senrants  about  her,  ahe  pledged  thehr 
prosperity  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and  they 
all  knelt  down  and  pledged  her  in  re- 
turn. A  tender  and  tearftd  leaye-taking 
was  undergone;  and  the  servants  left 
her  to  her  lonely  vigils.  When  morning 
came,  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  robe 
of  silk  and  velvet,  remarking  that  she 
must  not  forget  the  respect  due  to  her 
station.  The  sheriff  entering  her  room, 
bade  her  follow  him,  which  she  did, 
with  a  guard  at  each  arm.  A  scene  of 
the  most  affecting  description  .took  place 
in  the  hall  through  which  she  passed, 
where  her  servants  and  adherents  were 
gathered  to  bid  her  fiurewelL  She  ad- 
dressed language  of  comfort  and  cheer 
to  them,  herself  calm  and  composed, 
though  sobs  and  lamentations  filled  the 
hall.  Wishing  to  have  some  of  her  ser- 
vants attend  her  to  the  scaffold,  she  was 
shocked  by  the  further  brutality  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  who  expressed  a  fear  that 
they  would  perform  some  superstitious 
rite  above  her  body,  and  dip  their  hand- 
kerchiefk-in  her  blood.  Mary's  indigna- 
tion was  awakened,  and  she  turned  a 
withering  glance  upon  the  earl.  **  I  am 
cousin  to  your  queen,"  she  cried,  "  and* 
descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  Heniy 
Vn,  and  a  married  queen  of  France, 
and  an  anointed  queen  of  Scotiand." 
This  outburst  of  royal  pride  secured  her 
her  wish,  and  four  of  her  men  and  two 
of  her  maids  accompanied  her  into  an- 
other hall  where  a  black  scaffold  had 
been  erected  and  the  grim  executioners 
confronted  her.  The  hall  was  crowd- 
ed with  spectators.  Here,  at  the  moment 
when  the  executioners  were  preparing 
to  take  hold  of  her,  the  bigoted  Dean  of 
Peterborough  insulted  her  by  coming 
forward  and  reading  her. a  lecture  on 
her  heresy,  in  spite  of  her  protestations, 
saying,  in  substance,  unless  she  abjured 
the  Catholic  faith  then  and  there,  she 
would  in  a  few  moments  fall  into  helL 
Mary  freqnentiy  interrupted  his  harangue, 
sajring,  **I  was  bom  in  this  religion, 
I  have  lived  in  this  religion,  and  in  this 
religion  I  am  resolved  to  die.**  The 
Earl  of  Kent  also  put  in  his  word,  on 


observing  her  clasping  a  crucifix  loving- 
ly in  her  hands.  At  last  this  dlsgraoe- 
fhl  scene  was  ended.  Mary  disrobed 
herself,  smiling  gentiy,  and  remarking 
that  she  was  unaccustomed  to  undress 
before  so  large  a  company.  Her  ser- 
vants burst  into  tears  and  lamentations, 
but  ahe  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
and  ei\}<^ed  them  to  be  silent;  gave 
them  her  blesdng  and  asked  their  pray- 
ers; and  then  laid  quietiy  down  and 
placed  her  head  on  the  block.  A  hand- 
kerchief was  placed  over  her  &ce,  and 
the  executioner  struck  her  on  the  skull, 
inflicting  a  ghastiy  wound,  but  without 
shaking  her  brave  spirit  Two  fierce 
blows  of  the  ax  severed  her  head  ftom 
her  body ;  and  the  executioner,  seizing 
the  head  by  the  hair,  held  it  aloft,  drip- 
ping blood,  the  *fiEM»  still  in  agonizing 
convulsions. 

Thus  did  the  oppressive  spirit  of  the 
bigotry  of  that  day  make  its  victim  of 
a  beautifhl,  accomplished,  and  singu- 
larly  amiable  woman.  The  question  of 
her  guilt  or  innocence  of  complicity  in 
certain  crimes  charged  against  her,  is  to 
this  day  a  theme  of  discussion;  but 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  flEict  that 
ahe  really  was  executed  because  she  vat 
a  CathoUa  The  memory  of  her  suffer- 
ings was  not  likely  to  allay  the  fever  of 
the  Catholics*  hatred  toward  the  tynamy 
that  oppressed  them  in  England,  and  the 
rankling  of  this  bitter  wound  added 
strength  to  the  fhry  of  the  hour  and  the 
bad  passions  of  the  period. 

Seventeen  years  passed.  The  Pro- 
testant queen  who  occupied  the  throne 
of  England  when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  beheaded,  was  now  dead,  and  she 
had  been  succeeded  lyy  James  I,  son  of 
the  Catholic  queen  whose  execution  we 
have  briefly  described.  The  Catholics 
still  were  chafing^  under  the  grinding 
laws  enacted  during  Elizabeth's  rdgn, 
and  they  hoped  that  James,  the  son  of 
Mary  Stuart,  would  exert  his  influence 
to  soften  the  pains  under  which  th^ 
travailed.  By  these  laws  any  person 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  refused 
for  four  successive  weeks  to  attend  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship,  was  com- 
mitted   to   prison.     If,  thereafter,    he 
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persisted  in  '*  this  evil  ooune"  for  three 
months,  he  was  banished  from  the  coon- 
tiy.  If  he  reAised  to  depart,  or  if  he 
retnmed  after  banishment,  he  was  put 
to  death.  Under  these  laws,  and  others 
of  like  severity,  great  nnmben  of  Catho- 
lics were  mnrdered,  and  others  driven 
from  their  native  land,  while  those  who 
remained  were  compelled  to  practice  an 
unwilling  hypocrisy  to  save  themselves 
from  these  dreadful  punishments.  The 
in&mons  Star-Ohamber  Court  was  also 
under  full  sway  in  the  realm — a  body 
of  men  appointed  by  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, and  possessing '  unlimited  powers 
of  punishment  by  fines,  imprisonment 
and  the  whipping-post  Another  court, 
still  more  monstrous  in  its  character, 
was  known  as  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. It  had  Jurisdiction  of  the  crime 
of  heresy — a  crime  so  indefinable  in 
character  that  scarcely  any  one  was  saf& 
Further,  there  was  martial  law — a  name 
whose  terrqrs  the  people  of  our  day  can 
scarcely  appreciate,  so  little  has  its  exer- 
cise, during  the  late  rebellion,  inter- 
fered with  the  safety  of  society ;  but  in 
that  day,  he  who  came  under  the  sus- 
picion of  treason,  as  hundreds  did  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  was  executed  in  cold 
blood  without  even  the  barest  formali- 
ties of  trial,  while  hundreds  of  others 
languished  in  prison.  In  one  period  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  martial  law  even  hung 
numerous  men  in  London  who  were  not 
80  much  as  suspected  of  treason,  but 
were  guilty  of  no  greater  ofi^ense  than 
that  disorderly  conduct  in  the  streets 
which  we  in  our  day  should  call  '*  row- 
dyism." 

Besides  these  three  courts,  there  was 
still  another  arbitrary  body  which  laid 
no  claim  to  be  called  a  court,  which  had 
no  trials,  and  inflicted  no  penalties,  but 
which  seized  men  wherever  it  chose, 
and  threw  them  into  Jail  on  suspicion — 
in  many  cases  loading  them  with  chains 
and  confining  them  in  dungeons,  where 
they  sufiered  greatly.  Sometimes  the 
Jails— of  which  there  were  many — ^wore 
literally  crowded  with  ''prisoners  of 
state."  The  horrible  rack  very  com- 
monly was  employed  to  extort  confes- 
sions.   In  short,  the  life  of  an  unortho- 


dox person  was  fbll  of  terrors,  and  the 
arUtrary  executions  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution itself  hardly  more  frightftd  in  their 
license. 

James  I,  having  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  therefore,  at  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Catholics  entertained 
hopes  that  their  liberties  would  be  in 
some  measure  restored  to  them,  and 
Elizabeth's  iniquitous  laws  annulled. 
The  memory  of  Maxy's  execution  was 
still  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they  hoped 
that  the  son,  remembering  his  mother, 
might  espouse  the  cause  of  that  religion 
which  had  been  assaulted  through  her. 
They  Imew  that  the  son  was  a  Protes- 
tant, as  his  fether  had  been,  but  they 
believed  him  tolerant  toward  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  In  tliis  they  were  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  with  what 
despair  they  heard  the  new  king  express 
his  determination  to  rigidly  enforce  all 
the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against 
them.  Their  anger  turned  fiercely 
against  James ;  for  some  historians  de- 
clare that  he  had  encouraged  these 
hopes  in  the  Catholics,  before  coming 
into  possession  of  his  crown.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  project  of  assassinating 
him  was  now  entertained  by  certain 
Catholics,  and  there  was  little  about  his 
character  to  turn  away  the  dagger.  He 
possessed  none  of  those  amiabilities  and 
excellences  which  we  have  portrayed  as 
belonging  to  the  good  Prince  of  Orange, 
which  pu^t  to  have  disarmed  all  per- 
sonal hatred.  He  was  a  very  learned 
man,  but  a  swaggering  pedant,  that  most 
ofibusive  of  characters  in  literature.  In 
his  habits  he  was  grossly  intemperate, 
and  with  all  his  hatred  of  Catholic  super- 
stition, he  was  himself  degradingly 
superstitious,  and  stood  in  mortal  terror 
of  witches.  His  appearance  was  burly 
and  unprepossessing,  and  he  was  a 
tyrant  and  a  coward  to  the  depths  of  his 
nature. 

The  gunpowder-plot  was  the  diaboli- 
cal invention  of  a  Catholic  nobleman 
named  Catesby.  One  day  in  the  spring 
of  1004,  he  was  conversing  with  another 
of  his  kind,  named  Percy,  a  descendant 
of  an  illustrious  house,  on  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  those  of  their  religion 
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were  still  subjected,  and  Perpy  boldly 
proposed  that  tbey  rtioald  at  onoe  set 
about  effecting  the  assassination  of  King 
James.  But  Catesby  informed  him  that 
he  had  a  grander  scheme  in  his  mind. 

*"  What  good  effect  would  result  ftom 
his  assassination  f  Catesby  inquired. 
'^Bo  you  not  know  that  one  of  his  chil- 
dren would  immediately  assume  his 
place,  and  perpetuate  these  evils  f  Even 
if  the  whole  royal  family  were  swept 
away,  it  would  not  serve  us.  The 
nobility  and  the  parliament  are  linked 
in  one  bond ;  they  would  raise  another 
£unily  to  the  throne,  who  would  penie- 
oute  us  stUl,  and  seek  revenge  besides 
for  the  death  of  these.  Vercy,  we  must 
destroy  not  only  the  royal  family,  but 
the  lords  and  the  commons  at  one 
blow." 

''But  how  is  this  posdble?"  asked 
Percy,  eagerly. 

^  Listen  !  The  first  meeting  of  par- 
liament will  soon  occur.  There  the 
whole  number  of  our  foes  will  be  met 
together.  We  must  take  into  our  oon- 
Qdence  some  few  stanch  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen like  ouxselves,  and  run  a  mine 
beneath  the  hall  in  which  our  enemies 
are  assembled.  Beiadng  upon  the  mo- 
ment when  the  king  is  addressing  the 
two  branches  of  parliament,  we  will  ex- 
plode the  mine  and  blow  them  all  into 
a  thousand  fhigments  at  the  same  in- 
stant—even while  they  may  be  meditat- 
ing fresh  persecotions  against  the  follow- 
ers of  the  tme  religion.  Thus  we  shall 
make. our  triumph  complete." 

^  It  is  a  noble  plan  of  vengeance, 
Catosby,"  replied  Percy,  delighted.  **  I 
am  with  you,  heart  and  hand." 

They  immediately  set  about  the  selec- 
tion of  their  fdlow-couspirators,  eadi  of 
whom  they  bound  to  secrecy  by  solemn 
oaths,  superadding  thereto  that  most 
sacred  of  their  rites,  the  communion  ser- 
vice. The  first  whom  they  admitted 
to  their  confidence  was  Thomas  Winter. 
Him  they  dispatched  to  Flanders,  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  one  Quy  Fawkes, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  so  devout 
a  Catholic  that  he  could  not  live  in 
England.  Fawkes  was  at  that  time 
serving  in  the  Spanish  army  which  the 


Catholic  tyrant  Ph^ip  stiU  maintained 
in  that  province  of  the  Ketherlands 
which  had  of  late  given  him  so  much 
trouble  in  his  efforts  to  do  preciselj 
what  the  Pzotestaats  in  England  were 
now  doiiig^-name^t  to  do  away  with 
religious  freedom^  Fawkes  entered 
eagerly  into  the  plot,  when  Winter 
broached  it  to  him,  and  the  two  made 
haste  to  return  to  England.  The  coo- 
sphrators  knew  their  man  beforehand. 
Fawkes  was  a  person  of  most  forbidding 
aspects-lean  and.  scowling — but  one 
who  had  proved  the  quali^  of  hia 
courage  in  previous  adventures,  and 
whose  aeal  was  beyond  all  question. 

The  spring  and  summer  went  by,  and 
late  in  the  autumn  the  conspirators  be- 
gan to  put  their  plans  into  action, 
Percy  hired  a  hi^use  adjoining  the  Par- 
liament House,  and  caused  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions  to  be  put  into  it^ 
About  Christmas,  one  by  one  the  con- 
spirators gathered,  and  then  the  house 
was  shut  up,  the  shutters  closed  and  the 
doors  fiistened,  to  give  the  passers-by 
the  impression  t^t  there  was  nobody 
within.  Spades,  pick-axes,  etc.,  had 
also  been  provided,  together  with  anna 
with  which  to  defiend  themselves  in  case 
of  a  surprise.  They  were  ready  tx 
death,  if  need  be,.|UDd  animated  by  a  be- 
lief that  they  were  serving  the  cause  of 
religion,  were  ftiU  of  th^  highest  enthu- 
siasm. Giiy  Fawkes  aloi^e  remained  oa 
the  watch,  in  the  upper  part  of  thA 
house;  the  others,  seven  in  number* 
descended  to  the  cellar  to  commence 
their  labors.  The  wall  which  they  had 
to  pierce  was  nine  feet  thick,  and  of  a 
mason-work  so  hard  and  old  that  it  waa 
almost  as  impregnable  as  solid  stonet 
They  divided  into  two  gangs,  and  while 
one  gang  worked  the  other  rested,  to 
eat  or  to  sleep.  They  had  in  the  cellar 
an  ample  store  of  baked  meats  and  wine, 
and  their  enthusiasm  continued  unabated 
through  the  six  weeks  in  which  they 
picked  away  at  the  flinty  wall.  Gentle* 
men  as  they  were,  and  all  unused  to 
work  of  this  sort,  they  toiled  like  com* 
mon  laborers,  though  the  sweat  poured 
from  their  &oes,  and  their  hands  were 
blistered  with  the  unwonted  exertion  | 
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jet,  though  they  scarcely  rested  day  or 
night,  they  made  no  greater  progress 
than  a  foot  a  week.  The  mbblsh  they 
put  in  bags  and  carried  careAilly  oat 
a  back-door  in  the  darimeas  of  midnight, 
and  digging  deep  holes  in  the  soil  of  the 
garden,  buried  the  contents  of  the  bags 
If  here  no  eye  could  see. 

Candlemas  came— time  of  the  church- 
ffeast  so  dear  to  the  Oatholies,  bat  whose 
celebration  was  at  that  period  prohibited 
in  England.  But  flye  days  now  before 
the  time  at  which  parliament  was  to 
meet,  and  the  wall  scarcely  more  than 
half  pierced  I  Despair  b^gan  to  creep 
npon  the  conspbatora  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  they  should  get  through 
the  wall  in  time ;  bat  they  labored  on« 

**  Hark  V*  whispered  Percy,  breaking 
the  silence  in  winch  they  were  pursuing 
their  toil  He  bent  forward  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  his  liand  raised  to  ei\]oin 
silence  upon  his  compaatona  **What 
is  that  noise  f' 

All  listened  intently.  It  seemed  to 
come  ihnn  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall 
on  which  they  were  at  work,  but  what 
it  meant  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know. 
In  some  trepidation,  they  ceased  their 
labors,  and  one  of  their  number  can- 
tiously  left  the  house  and  went  into  the 
street  He  found  by  inquiry  tliat  a 
coal  vault  underneath  the  House  of 
Lords  was  being  emptied  of  its  stores, 
the  owner  hiving  resolved  to  sell  off, 
end  rent  the  vault  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Returning  to  his  companions,  he 
laid  this  ihct  belbre  them,  and  Hiey 
immediately  resolved  to  rent  the  vault 
fbr  their  own  purpose.  But,  xmexpect- 
edly,  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
Ibllowing  October.  This  news  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  by  the  conspir- 
ators, for  now  they  would  haive  ample 
time  in  which  to  perfect  their  arrange- 
ments. 

They  hired  the  vault,  and,  wHh  greal 
caution  and  at  intervals,  conveyed  ttdther 
thirty-siz  barrelsof  gunpowder-— enough 
to  tear  the  building  to  its  very  ftnmd*- 
tion,  and  leave  "  no  stone  upon  another*" 
This  Ibrmidable  magadne  was  then 
covered  with  Ikgots  and  billets  of  wood, 
in  such  manner  as  to  convey  the  im- 


presdon  that  the  vault  contained  nothing 
else.  Guy  Fawkes  was  placed  to  watdi 
over  the  vault,  under  the  pretense  of 
being  the  servant  of  Pengr,  who  was 
supposed  to  own  all  this  wood.  The 
doors  were  thrown  open  boldly,  and 
people  allowed  to  enter  freely  if  they 
ehoee,  no  one  suspecting  the  feiafol 
secret  of  tha^  great  honest-looking  plla 

Hie  long»waited  time  at  last  drew 
near.  The  conspirators,  secure  in  their 
prepamtions,  gave  themselves  no  con- 
cern as  to  the  fiital  cellar ;  they  knew 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  zesious  dare- 
devil, who  would  not  Ikil  to  fire  the 
mine  when  the  proper  moment  came. 
But  they  leaned  that  there  would  be 
one  of  the  royal  family  absent,  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  namely,  the 
young  duke,  whose  tender  years  kept 
him  away.  Therefore,  It  was  arranged 
that  Percy  should  mauler  him,  or  kid- 
nap him,  simultaneously  with  the  burst- 
ing of  the  mine. 

But  this  plot,  which  embraced  so  wide 
a  sweep  of  revenge,  involved  also  the 
lives  of  some  good  Catholics,  who,  ig- 
norant of  the  approaching  catastrophe, 
would  be  present  as  spectators,  or  at- 
tendsttls  on  the  king,  or  as  peers  of  tiie 
realm  oceiq[>ying  seats  in  the  house. 
This  prospect,  appalling  as  it  was,  had 
been  softened  by  the  specious  assurances 
of  Jesuit  priests  who  had  been  admitted 
Into  the  secret,  and  who  showed  the 
conspirators  that  the  interests  of  religion 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  innocent 
lives,  in  order  that  the  guilty  should  be 
punished.  The  conspirators,  who  now 
numbered  twenty,  therefore  determined 
to  keep  their  secret  inviolable,  and  calmly 
behold  the  destruction  of  their  co-re- 
U^oniitaL 

Among  these  seemingly  doomed  Osp 
tholics  was  Lord  Monteagle,  a  gentle- 
man nraoh  beloved.  Ten  days  before 
the  ezpeeted  meeting  of  parliament,  a 
person  in  disguise  pot  into  the  hand  of 
a  servant  of  this  lord  a  letter,  which 
the  servant  ddivered  to  his  master.  ^'Hy 
lord,**  this  letter  said,  *'  out  of  the  love 
I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  hate  a 
care  of  your  preserratloa.  Therefore,  I 
would  advise  yon,  ae  you  tender  yomr 
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life,  to  devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off 
your  attendance  at  tliis  pailiament.  For 
God  and  man  h&ye  concurred  to  punish 
the  wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think 
not  slightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but 
xetiro  yourself  into  your  oountiy,  where 
you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety. 
For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of 
any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will  receive  a 
terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet 
they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This 
counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because 
it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no 
harm ;  for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as 
you  have  burned  the  letter.  And  I 
hope  God  will  give  yon  the  grace  to 
make  good  use  of  it,  into  whose  holy 
protection  I  commend  you." 

Monteagle  perused  this  singular  epis- 
tle more  than  once,  in  his  inability  to 
comprehend  its  hidden  meaning.  Had 
he  been  at  once  a  coward  and  a  rogue, 
he  would  have  taken  fnght  at  its  dread- 
fhl  insinuations,  and  silently  complied 
with  its  recommendations,  leaving  the 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its  original 
horror.  But  fortunately  for  those  who 
were  to  have  been  the  victims,  and  for- 
tunately for  that  page  of  history  which 
would  have  been  blackened  by  the  record 
of  this  monstrous  crime,  he  was  not 
frightened ;  he  half  believed  the  writer 
to  be  some  knave  who  sought  to  hold 
him  up  to  ridicule.  At  all  events,  he 
took  the  letter  at  once  to  Lord  SaUsbury, 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  in  his  turn,  took 
it  to  the  king.  The  result  was,  that  it 
was  resolved  to  inspect  all  the  vaults 
beneath  the  houses  of  parliament 

On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
parliament  was  to  meet,  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk,  then  lord  chamberlain,  commenced 
the  search,  with  little  serious  thought 
that  he  should  discover  any  thing. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  his  duty  thoroughly. 
Pausing  before  the  vault  jn  which  the 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  concealed, 
he  ran  his  eye  over  the  pUe  of  wood  and 
fiigots.  Guy  Fbwkes,  with  his  hat 
slouched  over  his  eyes,  stood  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  the  chamberlidn  accosted  him : 

*'  Who  are  you,  sirrah  ?"  he  asked. 

**  I  am  the  servant  of  Master  Percy, 
my  lordy^  eaid  Fawkea. 


**  I  like  not  your  countenance,  I  pro- 
mise yon,"  said  the  chamberlain.  "What 
name  do  you  bear  f ' 

**jfy  name  is  Johnson,  my  lord,"* 
answered  Fawkes. 

*"  What  doth  Percy  with  sudi  a 
quantity  of  fiiel  as  this  f '  pursued  the 
chamberlain.  "  He  lives  little  in  town. 
Nay,  keep  your  answer,"  and  he  turned 
away,  with  his  suspicions  fully  con- 
firmed. 

That  night,  as  the  hour  of  twelve 
sounded,  Sir  Thomas  Enevet,  a  Justice 
of  the  peace,  with  several  stalwart  at- 
tendants, suddenly  made  his  appearance, 
and  seized  Fawkes  at  the  door  of  the 
vault  He  made  a  fierce  resbtance,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  he  was  bound  and  taken 
to  prison.  The  wood  was  torn  aside, 
and  the  barrels  of  powder  found  under- 
neath. In  Fawkes'  pocket  were  found 
the  matches  and  torchwood  with  which 
he  wss  to  have  fired  the  train  leading 
to  the  mine. 

Finding  that  all  was  discovered, 
Fawkes  made  no  effort  to  shield  himself 
firom  punishment,  but  loudly  lamented 
that  he  had  not  had  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, so  that  he  could  have  fired  the 
powder  and  perished  with  his  enemies. 
When  brought  before  the  council,  his 
manner  was  firm,  and  even  scomfoL 
He  had  only  words  uf  regret  for  his 
fidlure  to  carry  out  the  plot,  and  made 
no  appeals  for  mercy.  He  stubbornly 
reflised  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators. He  was  told  that  unless  he 
yielded,  a  death  more  horrible  than  thai 
of  the  assassin  of  William  of  Orange, 
should  be  his  fote. 

*'  I  can  bear  it  as  well  as  he,**  said 
Fawkes. 

He  was  threatened  with  the  moat 
firightfui  tmtures. 

*^  I  will  sqSSbt  a  thousand  deaths  before 
I  will  betray  my  companions,"  was  hia 
response. 

•  He  was  put  in  prison,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  left  in  darkness  and  solitude 
for  three  days  and  nights,  at  the  end  of 
which  tfme  he  was  brought  out  for  tor* 
ture.  His  fierce  spirit  had  been  broken 
by  his  confinement,  and  when  the  dresd- 
M  radL  was  shown  to  him,  he  yielded, 
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and  made  a  ftiU  confession.  His  fellow- 
conspirators  had  taken  flight,  but  were 
parsued,  and  those  who  were  taken 
alire  were  executed.  Thomas  Winter, 
was  one  of  these;  bat  Percy  and 
Catesby  were  shot  and  killed  while 
fighting,  they  having,  together  with 
several  adherents,  banded  themselves  to- . 
gether  in  arms,  and  made  a  desperate 
resistance  to  their  pursuers. 

From  an  old  and  extremely  rare 
pamphlet  of  thirteen  leaves — **  London, 
imprinted  for  Jeffrey  Charlton ;  and  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  great  north 
dore  of  Powle's,  1606,** — we  make  the 
following  extract,  descriptive  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Guy  Fawkes:  ''Last  of  all 
came  the  great  Devill  of  all,  Faulkes 
aUoi  Johnaon^  who  should  have  put  fire 
to  the  powder;  his  body  being  weak 
with  torture  and  sickness,  he  was  scarce 
able  to  go  up  the  ladder,  but  yet,  with 
much  ado,  by  the  help  of  the  hangman, 
went  hie  enough  to  breake  his  neck  with 
the  fall,  who  made  no  long  speech,  but 
after  a  short  seeming  to  be  sorrie  for  his 
offence,  asked  a  kind  of  forgiveness  of 
the  King  and  the  State  for  his  bloodie 
intent,  with  his  crosses  and  his  idle  cere- 
monies made  his  end  upon  the  gallowes 
and  the  block  to  the  great  Joy  of  the 
beholders.** 

Thus  perished  the  man  who,  had  he 
been  successful,  would  have  lived  in  his- 
tory as  the  most  stupendous  assassin  the 
world  ever  knew.  It  by  no  means  ap- 
pears that  he  was  of  a  specially  blood- 
thirsty nature.  Bom  among  the  quiet 
scenes  of  a  Yorkshire  rural  neiglfl>or- 
hood,  he  was  a  Catholic  of  the  devout- 
est  sort,  and  it  was  through  his  great  de- 
votion to  his  religion  that  he  became  a 
soldier  under  the  banner  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  who  in  his  day  was  looked  upon 
as  the  firmest  ally  of  the  Pope.  Like 
nearly  all  the  aasamins  of  history,  Fawkes 
was  a  fanatic  in  the  service  of  a  fiu^ion ; 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  was 
indeed  "  the  great  Devill  of  all,"  merely 
on  account  of  his  being  the  hand  of  the 
body  of  men  whom  he  worked  with. 
The  burning  in  efAgy  of  Fawkes,  on  the 
5th  of  November  in  each  year,  was  long 
thereafter  a  regular  practice  in  England, 


and  was  formerly  a  legal  holiday  in  that 
country,  though  it  is  no  longer  such. 
In  our  own  New  England,  the  custom 
was  also  for  some  years  common ;  and 
there  are  few  whose  ears  are  not  familiar 
with  the  verses  commencing  a  song  that 
the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  as 
they  bore  the  effigy  through  the  streets : 

**  Remember,  remember,  the  flfth  of  Noyember, 
The  gunpowder  treason  and  plot." 

As  is  almost  invariably  the  case  where 
assassination  steps  in  to  work  out  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  gunpowder-plot  re- 
acted upon  its  projectors ;  and,  so  far 
fi*om  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics 
being  ameliorated,  their  rigor  was  in- 
creased. Even  had  the  plot  been  suo- 
cessftil,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  it  would  have  served  the 
purposes  of  the  Catholics.  The  Pro- 
testant people  would  almost  inevitably 
have  arisen  in  a  vengefhl  fury,  and  a 
general  massacre  of  Catholics  through- 
out the  kingdom  would  have  ensued.  It 
seems  as  if  the  actors  in  schemes  of  as- 
sassination were  always  completely  blind- 
ed as  to  the  true  results  which  must 
follow  their  atrocities. 

Justice  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  by 
the  other  actors  In  this  plot,  and  bestow 
the  title  of  assassin  on  Fawkes  alone  of 
all  the  conspirators.  Certainly  to  Cates- 
by,  Percy  and  Winter,  if  not  to  Rook- 
wood,  Digby,  and  others,  we  must  in 
equity  apply  the  same  infamous  name. 
They  were  no  less  fanatics,  also,  than 
Fawkes,  and  there  had  been  nothing  in 
the  previous  tenor  of  their  lives  to  lead 
us  to  expect  that  such  men  would  plunge 
themselves  into  the  hideous  gulf  of 
crime.  They  were  men  of  fortune,  and 
much  respected  by  those  who  knew 
them.  Catesby,  It  seems,  was  a  man  of 
such  general  excellences  of  character  as 
to  have  attached  Rookwood  and  Digby 
to  him  so  strongly  that  they  declared 
they  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  him 
in  any  cause.  Their  trust  in  the  In- 
tegrity of  his  purposes  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  Judgment,  was  so  complete 
that  they  needed  no  persuasion  to  enter 
into  any  project  that  he  recommended 
to  them.  Of  the  other  conspirators, 
similar  good  words  could  be  said ;  and 
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Digby,  notwithstandiDg  hig  Catholic  be- 
lief)  was  high  in  favor  with  the  FroteBt- 
ant  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  recently  dead. 
These  things  only  serve  to  show,  in  a 
stronger  light,  the  iniquities  into  which 
men  may  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  lanati- 
dsm. 

The  lesson  which  is  borne  home  to 
ns  with  stronger  force,  the  more  thor- 
oughly we  fimiillarize  ourselves  with 
these  dark  passages  in  histoiy,  is  clear 
and  emphatic.  We  learn  that  freedom, 
the  basis  of  our  republican  institutions, 
is  but  an  infernal  delusion  when  it  is 
not  sanctified  by  reli^on.  We  learn 
that  religion,  the  safeguard  of  our  social 
lystem,  becomes  robbed  of  its  puii^  and 


beauty,  when  it  is  no  longer  wedded  Id 
freedomi  Freedom,  with  no  rdigiow 
principle  as  its  base,  was  the  monster 
that  raged  and  slaughtered  its  gory  path 
through  the  French  pec^le  in  that  ieyo> 
lution  which  the  breath  of  a 
helped  to  kindle ;  and  such  freedom 
worse  than  any  mere  individual  tytaniiy 
could  ever  be.  Religion,  without  the 
grand  principle  of  freedom  for  the  rock 
of  its  foundation,  was  the  fiend  that 
wreaked  its  ibry  upon  its  opponents  in 
the.  sixteenth  century ;  and,  now  Pro- 
testant, now  Catholic,  perpetrated  the 
most  frightful  murders,  and  counted  its 
victims  at  the  stake,  on  the  scaffold  and 
the  gallows,  by  thousands. 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

THE  winter  goes  and  the  summer  comes, 
And  the  doud  descends  in  warm,  wet  showecs; 
The  grass  grows  green  where  the  frost  has  been. 
And  waste  and  wayside  are  fringed  with  floweik 

The  winter  goes,  and  the  summer  comes, 
And  the  merry  blue-birds  twitter  and  trill, 

And  the  swallow  swings  on  his  steel-blue  wings. 
This  way  and  that  way,  at  wildest  wHL 

The  winter  goes,  and  the  summer  comes. 
And  the  swallow  he  swingeth  no  more  aloft, 

And  the  blue-bird*s  breast  swells  out  of  her  nest, 
And  the  homiest  bill  of  them  all  grows  soft. 

The  summer  goes  and  the  winter  comes, 
And  the  daisie  dies  and  the  dafifbdil  dies, 

And  the  softest  biU  grows  homy  and  still, 
And  the  days  set  dimlv,  and  dimly  rise. 

The  summer  goes,  and  the  winter  comes, 

And  the  red  fixe  fiides  from  the  heart  o'  th*  rose, 

And  the  snow  lies  wliite  where  the  grass  was  bright, 
And  the  wild  wind  bitterly  blows  and  blows. 

The  winter  comes,  and  the  winter  stays, 
Ay,  cold  and  long,  and  long  and  cold, 

And  the  pulses  beat  to  the  weary  feet, 

And  the  head  feels  sick  and  the  heart  gfows  old. 

The  winter  comes  and  the  winter  stays, 

And  all  the  glory  behind  us  lies, 
The  cheery  light  drops  into  the  night, 

And  the  snow  drifts  over  our  sightless  eyen 
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FARMER  HOPE'S  TROUBLE. 

FARMER  HOPE  sat  brooding  over 
the  kitchen  fire :  a  few  rays  from  - 
the  covered  embers  glanced  out  at  him 
now  and  then,  blinked,  winked,  and 
went  to  their  ashen  sleep  again.  When 
they  did  so  the  farmer  stirred  them  np 
with  his  heavy  boot. 

A  heavy,  broad-shouldered  man  was 
farmer  Hope,  and  as  he  stooped  in  his 
arm-chair,  over  the  smoldering  hearth, 
his  muscular  frame  drooped  with  a  pon- 
derous weight,  as  if  the  heart  inside  of 
it  were  heavy  to  lift  A  miserable  drop, 
that  should  have  been  a  tear,  hung 
piteously  at  the  end  of  his  nose ;  for 
fieu'mer  Hope  had  worked  out  early  and 
late  this  autumn,  and  the  only  thing  he 
had  got  by  it  was  a  cold. 

"  Every  thing  goes  the  wrong  way," 
said  the  former. 

He  might  have  said  this  to  himself, 
but  that  grandmother  Beck  sat  in  the 
doorway,  knitting.  The  last  ruddy  rays 
of  twilight  gleamed  over  the  sloping  corn- 
field that  occupied  the  rising  ground  Just 
beyond  the  house,  and  a  broad  band  of 
somber  crimson  swept  in  across  the 
porch  and  over  the  floor  of  the  unlit 
room ;  the  fidntest  sky-light  was  better 
than  candles,  grandmother  Beck  was 
wont  to  say — and  more  economical. 
Silent  and  soothing  and  solemn  was  the 
time,  and,  sitting  erect  in  the  doorway, 
the  old  lady  occasionally  varied  her  em- 
ployment with  an  involuntary  nod  to 
the  departing  twilight  Roused  from 
this  peaceful    mood  by  f&nner  Hope's 


their  tender  monotony,  and  the  won- 
drous peace  and  spell  of  a  country 
evening  seemed  to  have  settled  softly 
down  everywhere.  Only  the  former 
was  restive  under  this  opiate  of  peace 
brooding  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  Tes  r'  he  repeated,  slapping  his 
broad  hand  upon  his  stalwart  knee,  in 
a  way  that  started  the  knitting-needles 
with  a  sudden  dick,  *'  every  thing !  I'm 
darned  tired  of  it  aU.  Here  have  I  been 
working  early  and  late,  like  a  nigger- 
slave  the  whole  blessed  summer,  and  all 
these  years  along  back — and  it  ain't 
come  to  nothing  1  Blamed  if  I  don't 
drop  the  whole  concern.  A  fellow  may 
work  and  work,  till  his  very  souVs  clean 
wriggled  out  of  his  body,  and  what 
does  it  all  amount  to  ?  There's  no  get- 
ting along  honestly  in  this  world,  old 
woman  1  It's  all  cheating  and  chaffer- 
ing, and  cheapening — and  if  you  don't 
do  like  the  rest,  it's  because  you're  too 
much  of  a  fool  to  be  a  knavo— an'  folks 
'ill  tell  you  of  it,  too,  as  farmer  Jones 
did  me^  when  he  carted  off  that  last 
load  of  hay.  It  all  turns  out  bad  as 
far  as  I  can  see  in  this  world,  and  as  I 
don't  know  about  the  next — " 

*'  Samuel  1"  said  grandmother  Beck^ 
reprovingly. 

**  To  be  sure  I  don't,"  repeated  the 
fancier,  gruffly,  stirring  up  with  his  boot 
the  sulky  embers,  **  know  nothing  about 
it  Whoever's  got  the  charge  up  there 
manages  things,  I  take  it,  pretty  much 
as  tyrants  do  here — or  else,  maybe  His 
place  is  so  for  off  from  these  parts  they 
go  wrong  in  spite  of  Him  1" 


gruff  voice,  the  needles  spasmodically€r     "  Oh,    Samuel  f    said    grandmother 


started  again,  and  vigorously  rocking 
herself  in  her  comfortable  arm-chair, 
the  old  lady  peered  over  her  spectacles 
after  the  dropped  stitch,  till  silence  en- 
sued once  more,  and  former  Hope  brood- 
ed— grandmother  Beck  nodded.  And 
I  doubt  not  as  much  wisdom  was  con- 
tained in  his  patient  recognition  of  her 
old  age  and  acquiescence  in  fote  and 
decrepitude,  as  in  all  his  surly  struggles 
and  sharp  defiance  of  destiny. 

A  sweet  summer  silence  reigned  In 
the  room,  for  an  instant ;  the  katydids 
in  the  dewy  shrubbery  without  chirped 
Vol.  L— 85. 


Beck.  *'  If  deacon  Gilbert  should  hear 
thee  talking  so  P 

Grandmother  Beck  had  been  brought 
up  among  the  quakers,  but  she  had  the 
profoundest  respect  for  church  dignitaries 
of  any  sect  whatever. 

**  That  for  deacon  Gilbert  1"  said  form- 
er Hope,  snapping  his  fingers.  "A 
don't  have  any  short  crops  to  make  long 
pajrments  with ;  he — ^" 

"  Why,  Samuel  T'  said  the  old  fody, 
uplifting  her  wrinkled  hands,  fh>m  which 
the  great  ball  of  gray  yam  rolled  treach- 
erously upon  the  floor,  '*  sorely  tbee's 
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"Biot  glvfen  over  to — **  Pubs,  «(ctkiDg  nd- 
vsntage  of  theoiojgy,  graEsped  dt  fUis 
instant  the  hicktedb  ball,itnd  broke  at 
tbe  same  time  the  thread  of  grandmother 
Beck's  dfsoomrse,  "to — pfus  /" 

"  Believe  a  fie  t  Ay,  to  be  snfe— 4^8 
not  a  lie  if  I  beltere  it,**  said  farmer 
Hope,  with  a  har^  iHugh,  ^  and  I  do 
believe  it — yon  may  Stake  your  life  on 
that  'Tain't  a  lie  that  folks  do  live  In 
'tills  world  to  humbug  and  cheat  one 
another,  and  them  that  does  it  the  best 
gets  off  the  safest,  and  no  one  above  or 
'below,  'pears  to  me,  takes  cfhaige  of 
things,  and  sets  'em  i^gbt  'Tain*t  done  r 
And  farmer  Hope  set  the  lieel  of  bis 
boot  energetically  on  puss*  tdl,  who 
had  taken  refhge  in  the  hearth  to  inves- 
tigate the  ball  df  'yam  at  her  lelsuilB. 
A  yell  from  pusK 

*«  The  infernal  thhig  f*  cried  the  fiirm- 
er,  grinding  his  teeth  as  she  scampered 
flWay. 

Grandmother  Bedk  rocked  berselfto 
patience.  Farmer  Hope  rose  up  and 
stretched  hbnself,  and  yawning  took  a 
candle  from  tbe  high  mantel-shel£  His 
toll  figure  almost  reached  the  kitchen 
beams.  Puss  looked  down  upon  him 
ttom  aloft  in  tbe  rafters,  folded  her  tail 
calmly  about  her,  and  waited  to  see 
What  would  come  of  It 

^*  Had  enough  of  it  Ibr  to-night,  at 
any  rate,"  said  he.  **rm  off  to  bed. 
There's  nothing  for  ft,  that  I  see,  but  to 
sell  the  old  place;  it's  shingled  with 
mortgagee  now,  and  I  don't  see  as  Fll 
'ever  pay  'cm  off." 

«*What  will  Lizette  do  thenf  soi^ 
(grandmother  Beck.  ^ 

**  lizette  may  picA:  blackberries  ibr  a 
lliving !" 

A  merry  laugh  was  beard  outside, 

;<tnd  a*  little,  sunburned  maiden  spnmg 

nightly  upon  the  door-sHI.    Tliere  she 

stood  poised  an  instant,  looking  within, 

like  a  curious  bird  tirat  intends  taking 

flight  ikgain.    8he  was  a  gracefbl  and 

igraclous  maiden,  as  pleasant  to  look 

•upon   as  an   apple^bloesom  In  spring. 

'The  fading  light  seemed  to  concentrate 

«ln  her  tiny  figure,  as  she  stood  In  the 

•  doorway.    Within,  the  house  was  dude 

•nd  solemn — this  little  gbl  fteemed  to 


bring  the  frahness  and  Hfetif  woods  and 
meadows  with  her. 

^  Indeed,  uncle,"  said  she,  *'  Pd  like 
no  better  fbn  t  Grand  I  Fd  be  out  in 
the  hills  all  day,  instead  of  dozing  and 
prozing  over  the  school-books,"  and 
again  eihe  laughed  that  quick,  f^esh, 
gushing  lau^  :  such  a  frank,  free  laugh, 
as,  like  other  girlish  things,  women  learn 
to  put  by  in  the  prosaic  sadness  of  their 
later  years.  As  farmer  Hope  strode  off 
to  bed,  he  glanced  at  this  blithe  little 
laugher,  and  his  gloomy  eyes  lit  up  finr 
an  instant  !For  she  was  the  embodi- 
ment to  him  of  all  he  knew  that  was 
loving  and  beautiful,  and  his  heart, 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  it,  took 
in  the  glad  blessing  of  her  beauty  and 
f^^sfaness.  Lizette  was  more  to  him 
than  meadows  or  crops,  or  tbe  old  &rm- 
house  itself,  and  dumbly  the  heavy- 
hearted  man  worshiped  all  beauty 
through  the  shape  of  his  little  Lizette, 
the  child  of  his  dead  wife's  sister. 

But  to-night  he  had  no  word,  even 
for  her;  so,  taking  himself  to  bed,  he 
left  the  old  woman  and  her  grand- 
daughter to  speculate  upon  what  was 
the  matter.  But  Lizette  did  not  spec- 
ulate long.  She  broke  the  dlence  that 
followed  her  uncle's  departure,  as  she 
set  the  lighted  candle  upon  the  table, 
and  hunted  up  her  basket  of  patchwork : 

"I  really  think  I  could  do  some- 
thing, nowP  she  said,  half  to  hersdf; 
''mornings  and  evenings  when  I  ainH 
at  school.  My !  Why,  grandmother, 
all  the  girls  in  the  factoiy  pay  thdr  own 
board,  and  here  I  ain't  any  account  at 
all !  Don't  pay  for  my  salt  even. 
Wonder  if  blackberries — ^" 

But  grandmother  Beck  burst  into  a 
laugh-^«  rare  l^t  with  her. 

*•  La,  child,"  said  she,  •*  set  your  poor 
little  heart  at  rest  Tour  uncle's  none 
so  bad  off  as  that  He's  got  to  be  un- 
accotmtable  uneasy  lately,  your  uncle 
has.  But  rubbing  one's  temper  betwitt 
Aharp  words  wears  out  the  ill-humor,  Tvc 
no  doubt  Things  haven*t  worked  ex- 
actly right,  along  back,  but  if  the  worst 
comes  to- the  worst — ^' 

**  Blackberries  will  be  all  gone,"  safd 
Lizette,   archly.    **Well,"  she    added. 
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lafter  a  iltouglitftil  pause,  '^it  isn't  so 
fibolish,  neither.  Old  Mra.  Fleming  is 
making  ap  lots  of  blackbenies  for  the 
.'hospitals,  and  Fve  beard  the  girls  aay 
(that  .some  .of  'em  make  lots  of  .money 
Just  gatbering  'em." 

Iiizette  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  *the 
erening,  aa  grandmother  Beck  wid  her- 
self puraued  their  mutual  industries,  in- 
tenpersed  on  the  part  of  the  old  woman 
with  occasional  profound  obeisances  to 
Morpheus,,  and  on  the  part  of  the  young 
one  with  thoughtftil  pauses,  and  absent 
drooping  of  the  busy  hands,  as  if  some 
profound  problem  were  being  revolyed 
•in  her  mind.      

The  shadow  was  still  upon  farmer 
Hopefs  'face  the  neoct  morning,  as  he 
went  out  to  bis  woik-r-a  painful  and  set- 
tled shadow.  The  only  sunshine  abont 
this  hard-working  man,  who  had  not  a 
word  to-day  for  his  workmen  or  his 
household,  lingered  in  his  golden^inged 
hair,  which  yet  retained  a  certain  youth- 
ftil  luster  at  yarianoe  with  the  grim  lines 
.on  his  iiioe,  and  the  morose  dejection  of 
his  ejres  under  their  shaggy  eyebrowa 
He  had  grown  gray  in  spirit,  working 
out  here  in  .the  sunshine  and  the  sunny 
fields ;  and  the  fkci  that  he  was  not  out- 
wardly gray^haired,  only  made  hia  inner 
gloom  more  palpable. 

It  was  a  hot,  autumn  day ;  the  heat 
lay  down  cgi  pasture  and  meadow,  like 
a  great,  silent,  solemn  dream.  Not  a 
bird  chhrped,  not  a  leaf  stirred.  The 
Bien,  scattered  in  the  ahadow  of  the 
Jie^g^t  or  grouped  here  and  there  under 
•some  brandling  tree,  were  taking  their 
.noonday  Ivmch;  some  of  them  lying 
laadly  at  full  length. 

Suddenly  there. rose  to  the  heayens  a 
terftil  cry,  which  caused  every  man  to 
spring  to  his  &et  Across  the  field, 
hatless,  coatkss,  heedless  of  the  noonday 
sun,  the  reapers  huiTied,  their  ruddy 
fiioes  turned  only  in  one  direetion. 

There,  Just  beyond,  orer  the  risiBg 
ground,  a  white  smoke  rose  hearUy  in 
tiie  aummer  sun,  curling  away  ki  shils- 
>ter  silence  toward  the  wellBin.  Every 
one  knew  what  that  meant  Jnst  over 
the  alope  then>  in  sight  firom  the  jdsing 


ground,  stood  the  old  lann->house.  Qn 
this  .sil<)nt  summer  day,  without  a  note 
4>f  warning,  it  was  smitten,,  as  if  fix)|n 
iihe  yery  hei^eQS.  The  old  place  w^s 
on  $rel 

The  dear  old  place  I  To  every  bo.\i1 
•than.hastening  on,  the^ ancient  and  stur^ 
farm-house  that  had  looked  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  aa  long  as  any  of  theqi 
jepMmbered,  (ook  the  aspect  of  a  dear 
old  firiaad  whos0  life  was  in  the  power 
of  an  enemy. 

Eveiry  msA's  fiice  grew  paler  with  pas- 
sionate engern^as  to  r^ach  and  to  save 
.it ;  every  nerve  strained ;  every  foot  for* 
got  its  heaviness. 

But  one  figure,  stalwart  and  strong, 
strode  on  in  advi^nce  of  them  all.  His 
stem  features  worked  into  a  strange 
emotion  under  the  rude  straw^bat  shad- 
ing, his  eye^  Tins  fire- wreathed  mass, 
over  which  whirled  the  passion-white 
clouds  of  smoke,  through  which  avei;y 
moment  a  piercing  tqngue  of  fiame 
.clove  its  way  to  the  heavens — ^this  loi^e^y 
mansion,  struggling  pUently  with  de- 
struction, taking  its  last  glimpses  of 
the  quiet,  sunny  fields,  was  not  the  thii^ 
he  had  hated  last  nighty  and  almost  cureed 
last  night  It  was  thf3  old  homestead 
ragain,  where  his  boyhood. and  youth  had 
been  q;Mnt,.and  for  which  h6  had  lived 
and  labored. 

I  think  in  that  moment,  as  ikrmer 
Hoijie  advanced  swiftly  toward  the  scene 
of  destrttotion,heacareely  remembered  his 
property  that  was  being  sacrificed ;  he 
scarcely  thought  of  the  inmates,  who  hltd 
fied,  pfobab\y,  finom  the  fiames,  helpless 
and  in  terror ;  he  only  thought  of  his 
<dd  lovan-^e  oldf.old.hoose. 

But.ashe  approached  over  the  slope 
of  the  cornfield  that  half  surrounded  (t, 
a  wild  figure  arrsated  Jhis  steps,  her  gr»y 
Mir  streaming  in  the  wind,  her  wrii^^ 
hands  beckoning  with  imploring  gee- 
tturea.    It  was  giwdmother  Beck. 

*"  Liaetto  t  Llz^tte  P'.  she  cried. 

**  What  of  UteUer  said  the  fiurmer. 
^'  She's  safe  in  school,  wn't  she  ?" 

In  hurried,  broken  accents,  and  with 
hands  that  eagerly  dregged  him  forward, 
the  old  woman  .explained,  that  Lizette 
and  .her  Mow-pitpil^  b^d  received  fn 
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unexpected  half-holiday,  aod  Lizette  had 
come  home  and  gone  up  in  her  room  to 
lie  down ;  she  was  not  very  well. 
Grandmother  Beck  was  asleep  herself 
when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  had  made 
her  escape  through  the  kitchen.  Liz- 
ette's  room  was  under  the  pointed  roof 
of  the  building,  and  Just  beside  the  great 
stone-chimney  that  took  in  almost  one 
side  of  the  house — and  which  was  £Etll- 
ing,  falling,  before  their  yery  eye& 

Farmer  Hope  did  not  wait  to  hear 
more.  Shouting  to  the  men  who  were 
hastening  with  ladders  and  buckets,  he 
disappeared  in  the  smoke  and  flame 
which  surrounded  the  entrance.  A  great 
tongue  of  fire  leaped  fiercely  across  the 
doorway  as  he  vanished. 

Energetically,  as  for  life,  the  neighbors 
worked ;  but  in  these  lonely  country  dis- 
tricts such  efforts  are  of  little  avail.  A 
fire  once  breaking  out  in  one  of  the  old 
frame  buildings,  snatches  up  its  prey 
and  devours  it  before  there  is  barely 
time  to  escape  with  lifb  from  its  en- 
croaching power. 

As  the  farmer  groped  along  in  the 
blinding  smoke  and  fidling  timbers,  there 
"was  but  one  thought  in  his  breast — to 
reach  and  to  save  Lizette.  Lizette  I  the 
child  asleep  in  the  very  arms  of  death. 
God  t  could  he  rescue  this  ftuil  little  life, 
he  would  never  grumble  again  at  the 
hardships  through  which  hk  was  passed. 
Over  the  great  stone-chimney,  from  which 
plank  and  plaster  had  shredded  away, 
writhed  and  hissed  the  hongiy  flames. 
They  wrapped  the  doorway  of  Lizette*s 
little  room.  Before  it  the  passage-way 
yawned,  a  gulf  of  flame&  Every  tim- 
ber had  fiillen  in.  With  but  one  glance 
across  the  abyss,  and  a  ciy  that  rung  out 
amid  the  crackle  and  crash  of  the  fidling 
building — a  dumb,  despairing  ciy  that 
had  no  words  to  make  it  a  prayer,  he 
sprung  across  the  chasm.  His  hand 
touched  the  latch  of  Lizette's  door :  it 
yielded  to  his  touch,  but  the  sudden 
weight  of  his  heavy  frame  loosened  the 
fraU,  decayed  timbers  that  yet  supported 
it,  and,  with  a  crash,  it  feUfdrag^ng  him 
with  it  down  into  the  seething  flames. 

Helpless,  scorched,  scarce  recogniz- 
able in  the  soot  and  blood  that  covered 


his  visage,  fkrmer  Hope  was  dragged, 
unconscious,  from  the  ruins.  And  as 
they  did  so,  the  great  stone  chimney 
settled,  with  a  heavy,  fateful  sound, 
down,  down,  upon  the  roof,  which, 
yielding  beneath  the  pressure,  fell  in  with 
a  crash ;  a  sparkling  fountain  of  flame 
sprung  triumphantly  upward,  as  the 
black  roof  shriveled  from  sight,  and 
fanner  Hope's  old  mansion  was  a  total 
wreck. 

**  Lizette  I  Lizette  P  he  moaned,  as 
the  awe-struck  crowd  of  neighbors 
gathered  around. 

At  tliat  moment,  grandmother  Beck, 
bending  low  over  the  prostrate  figure, 
and  dashing  the  cold  water  into  his 
face,  raised  herself  suddenly  erect ;  her 
fixed  and  eager  eye  gleamed  out  from 
her  disheveled  hair,  with  a  sadden, 
wonderful  light  She  pointed  toward 
the  meadow;  there,  breaking  through 
the  hedge,  fiying  toward  them  with  a 
breathless  speed,  a  little  figure  appeared ; 
it  leaped,  it  fiew  across  the  field,  sprung 
panting  into  the  excited  group,  and 
flung  itself,  sobbing,  upon  the  neck  of 
the  unconscious  man,  who  lay  like  one 
dead,  in  their  midst. 

"Lizette I  oh,  Lizette T  he  mur- 
mured. 

"Lizette I  oh,  Lizette!  where  haw 
you  been  f  *  cried  grandmother  Beck. 

'*  Been  for  blackberries,"  said  Lizette, 
with  her  quaint  simplicity,  and  accus- 
tomed submisBiveness  to  grandmother 
Beck.  "Lost  *em  all  in  the  hedge, 
though,  when  I  caught  sight  of  the  fire." 

Lizette  had,  for  once,  practiced  a  lit- 
tle deception  on  the  old  lady,  and  ^gned 
her  illness  and  need  of  rest,  in  order  to 
escape  fh>m  question. 

The  old  house  was  gone,  bat  Lizette 
was  safe.  She  had,  as  grandmother 
Beck  shrewdly  observed,  "  earned  a  lir- 
ing"  by  picking  blackberries. 


The  last  time  I  saw  fimher  Hope,  his 
weather-beaten  fiioe  was  scarred  with 
tokens  of  his  struggle  with  the  flames ; 
but  there  shone  out  of  it  such  lonDdnooa 
expression,  such  a  spirit  of  cheerftalnesfl^ 
as  I  had  never  seen  before;  a  token, 
also,  which  I  tlunk  he  brought  from  thai 
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battle  in  which  he  was  vanquished,  but 
which  a  stronger  hand  than  his  forbade 
to  be  an  ntter  defeat  With  Lizette  to 
inspire  him,  tUe  fanner  works  sturdily 
to  recover  a  home  again.  With  the 
vanishing  of  his  prosperity,  has  vanished 
his  quarrel  with  fate;  and,  whatever 
disappointments  befall  him,  he  cheers 
himself  with  a  little  laugh  about  the  day 
when  Lizette  went  blackberrying. 


PIO  NONO  AND  ANTONELLL 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a'  comb  -  maker,  Alberto 
Mastai,  of  Brescia,  with  whom  the  world 
did  not  go  well,  went  to  live  at  Siniga- 
glia.  Fortune  smiled  on  him  in  his  new 
home;  the  comb-maker  flourished  and 
became  so  rich  that  he  obtained  the  hand 
of  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  named  Fer- 
rettl,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rank  of 
count  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  house 
of  Mastai-FerrettL  Qirolamo  Mastai- 
Ferretti,  descended  fh>m  the  latter,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ck)unt  Sallazzi,  and 
the  issue  o#  this  marriage  is  Gian-Maria 
Mastai,  bom  in  1792,  now  Pius  IX 

From  his  infancy  he  seems  to  have 
been  weak,  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and 
difficult  to  maniige.  When  a  boy,  he 
was  sent  to  the  college  at  Yolterra,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  learned  astronomer, 
Inghirami;  but  his  chronic  indispoi^- 
tion  did  not  permit  him  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  that  seat  of  learning. 
On  returning  home,  however,  his  health 
greatly  improved,  and  as  he  grew  stron- 
ger he  manifested  a  keen  desire  to  enter 
the  army.  To  fit  himself  for  this  pro- 
fession, he  devoted  much  time  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  soon  became  remarkable 
for  his  military  bearing.  Those  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  Plus  IX,  as  seen 
in  St  Peter*s  or  the  Sistine,  will  scarcely 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  in  youth  he  was 
noted  for  his  dandy  dress,  appearing  al- 
ways in  a  semi-military  uniform,  wearing 
boots  and  spurs,  and  seldom  seen  with- 
out a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Being  very 
handsome  withal,  a  tolerable  poet  and 
good  musician,  he  soon  became  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  to  many,  and  of  af- 


fection to  some,  girls ;  but  although  more 
than  one  loved  him,  he  aimed  high  and 
sought  the  hand  of  Elena,  daughter  of 
Prince  AlbanL  This  lady,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  at  first 
encouraged  young  Mastai,  but  eventually 
married  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  quar- 
tered at  Sinigoglia,  whom  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  frequently  at  the  f«- 
uniona  in  her  father's  house.  The  disap- 
pointment was  so  severely  felt  by  young 
Qian,  that  to  alleviate  his  misery  he 
plunged  into  dissipation,  drank  deeply, 
and  gambled  largely.  About  this  Junc- 
ture Napoleon's  career  had  terminated ; 
Pius  YII  returned  to  Bome,  and  public 
affairs  began  to  assume  a  tranquil  phase. 
Accordingly  young  Mastai,  who  was 
leading  a  very  unsettled  life,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  two  of  his  uncles  resided, 
who,  it  was  believed,  were  in  a  position 
to  be  of  service  to  him. 

Arrived  in  the  capital  he  engaged  a 
very  humble  apartment,  his  allowance 
being  only  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Nev- 
ertheless, so  fisiBcinating  were  his  man- 
ners and  so  handsome  his  person,  that  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
young  men  in  Rome,  and  was  a  constant 
visitor  in  the  palaces  of  the  highest 
nobles  in  that  dty.  A  successful  player 
at  the  card-table,  his  winnings  enabled 
him  to  live  in  a  manner  that  made  him 
the  envy  of  less  fortunate  youths,  and 
led  to  love  adventures  not  yet  entirely 
forgotten  in  Rome. 

But  though  young  Mastai  was  well 
pleased  with  the  life  he  was  leading,  it 
was  far  fW>m  satisfying  his  parents,  who 
naturally  desired  to  see  their  son  estab- 
lished in  some  honorable  profession.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  the  military  spirit  still  burn- 
ed strongly  in  Gian-Maria,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  satisfy  it,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  by  placing  him  in  the  Guardia 
Nobile,  which  had  been  established  im- 
mediately after  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
His  interest  was  sufficiently  great  to 
cause  him  to  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate 
for  admission  in  the  corps,  but  a  repre- 
sentation having  been  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  that  he  was  subject  to  epi- 
leptic fits,  his  name  was  removed  from 
the    list  of   candidates,    and    he  waa 
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advised  that  lie  must  not  hope  to^  be  fl 
Gkiardia  NolHle.  The  intelligence  orer- 
whelmed  him  wlUk  boi1x>w;  his  apirite 
became  depressed ;  a  dangeroos  illness 
superyeiied,  on  his'  recovery  firom  whloh- 
— due,  as  somo  of  his  biographers  de- 
clare, to  the  Inteiceesion  of  the  Yiigln — 
he  determined  on  devoting  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

Report  says  that  he  wIm  led  to  this 
determination  by  the  Pope  saying  to 
him>  "  Garo  gidvane,  you  are  saffering 
firOm  two  cruel  diseasoo '  epilepsy  aad- 
love.  Be  advised  by  me— fatevi  ohidiico 
—and  you  will  bo  cured  of  both." 

There  are  many  still  living  hi  Rome' 
who  remember  the  sudden'  and  eactraor- 
dinary  change  m  young  Mastai  IMscard'- 
inghis  fashionable  costume,  the  neat  boot 
^d  clanking  spur  gave  place  to  thick 
shoes,  the  laced  coat  to  a  black  soutane^ 
and  the  Jaunty  step  to  a  measured  walk, 
with  bent  head  and  downcast  eyes.  At 
Mb  period  Mastai  was  twenty-i6ar  years- 
old.     Hard  study  fbllowed,  and  finding 

,  that  this,  though  pushed  to  excess,  did 
not  impair  his  health,-  but  rather  im< 
proved  it — ^a  change-  due  more  probably 
to  an  abstemious  life*-he  conceived  that^ 
God  especially  called  him  to  the  work 
of  priesthood,  and  having  obtaiaeed  the 
necessary  medical  permisBion  to  enter 
the  church,  he  was  ordained.  His  reli- 
gious zeal  now  rapidly  unfolded.  Am- 
bition, too,  that  powerfhl  mainspring  of 
the  human  mind,  prompted  ^is  natural 
gifts  to  the  best  account  Endowed  with 
a  peculiarly  fine  melodious  voice,  weU 
remembered  by  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  read  the  offices 
in  St  Peter's  or  the  Sistine  chapel,  he 
studied  elocution,  practieed  preaobing  ex- 
tempore, and  soon  acquired  such  a  mas- 
tery of  language  as  to  draw  vast  crowds 

1  whenever  he  ascended  the  pulpit  He 
was  particularly  brilliant  in  hia  fertxnini 
— short,  impassioned  discourses,  such  as 
you  may  hear  during  holy  week  at  the 
Gksu — and  carried  his  congregations  en- 
tirely with  him.  Women  who  had  ad- 
mired Mastai  aa  a  youth  of  ikshion  now 
hang  on  his  impassioned  words^  and 
buzzed  round  his  confessional  |r  strong- 
minded  men,  too,  became  weak  before 


hiiH.  For  he  shook  thdr  soub  by  hM 
pictures  of  the  teltora  in  store  for  the 
wicked,  aikd  simulated  purgatoria]  flamoi 
by  plunging  his  hands*  in*  bnraing  qiirita. 

But,  gratifying  as  all  this^  was,  the 
youthAil  priest  eaghed  for  more  active 
oooupadon  and  a  more  ekiensive  sphere 
of  usefulness.  An  opt>oitunity  was  no^ 
long  Wanting.  Pius  VII  hitving  deddeii 
on  sending  a'  polilico-reiigiour  mission  Ur 
Chili,  Mastai  applied  to  be  appointed 
I  secrefary,  and  succeeded,  though  against 
the  will  of  his  fomily,.  in  obtaining  the 
appointment  The  mission,  headed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Givifia'di  CsBtello,  after  a* 
long  and  ha^tanlooa-  voyage,  airived  at 
Buenos  Ayrea.  The  Journey  firom  thst 
city  to  Chili  was  attended  with  great  snf* 
fermg,  but,  airfaough  the  mission  undei^ 
went  many  perils,  they  were  productive 
of  no  other  effect  on  the  seeretary  than. 
that- of  causing  hitn>  to  desiite  to  remain 
in  the  countiy;  one  reaaon*  doubtlese- 
being  that  his  healthy  so  &r  firom  being 
impaired  by  the  hardship  and  climate, 
was  sensibly  ameliorated.  Indeed,  he^ 
has  been  heard  more  than  onoe  to  say; 
that  he  never  enjoyed  better  liealth  than 
during'  this  period  of  his  life ;  and  se 
entirely  did  he  enta*  into  the  sj^i  of 
the  undertakktg,  that  when  his  chie^ 
discouraged  by  the  ill-sttooess  attending 
his*  efforts  to  convert  the  mitivea,  detei^ 
mined  on-  returning  to  Europe,  Mastai 
was  for  remaining  m  Chili  at  all-  haaafd% 
preferring  even*  possilde  BM&rtyrdom  to 
abandoning  a  measure  to  which  he  had 
committed  himself. 

On  Mastai^s  return  to  Europe,  Lee 
XII  filled  the  pontifical  throne.  Tbia 
pontiff,  naturally  enthusiastic  and  ea&* 
getic,  testified  his  entire  appreciation  of 
Mast4id*s  conduct  by  creating  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Spoleto.  The  elevaticm  seems 
to  have  had  a  very  unhappy  effect  on  hla 
disposition.  He  soon  became  unpopular 
in  his  diocese^  and  eventually  so  disliked^ 
that  when  Gregory  XVI  assumed  the 
tiara,  he  was  removed  (torn  Spoleto,  and 
created  Cardinal  and  Bishop  at  ImeU. 
In  his  new  see  Mastai  was  less  violent, 
his  more  pl«^d  eonduot  being  due,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  tlie  influence  exercised  over 
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luni  by  the  Abbess  of  Fogoano^  and  suli- 
fldquently  by  Uie  CQunt»e%  of  Spaur. 
Many  stories  are  curreat  vespecUog. 
Mastai's  affection  for  ttiis  latter  lady* 
Tbat  she  had  greaA  power  ovac  Wm  is 
iwetty  evident  from  the  circumstaiiGa  that 
O06  of  Cardinal  AntonelM's  first  actions, 
nthea  MaMai  became  Pope,  waA  to  banisU 
that  dangsroua  and  £ucinating  lady  from 
Borne! 

.  Though  Maatai'a  early  Mfi^  was  not  by 
any  means  uneyei^tful,  yet  tbA  Romans* 
kfmw  yeiy  little  of  him.  OAtU  he  was 
^yated  to  the  tiara.  In  grataM  1)9* 
membiajace  of  the  kindness  of  PvuaYII,. 
be  a^aomed  the  name  of  Pio.  Elecledt 
^pe  on  June  16, 1846^  he  has  reigned 
twenty  years  this  present  June ;.  and  as 
h»  health  is  far  from  good|,it  ia  not  like- 
]j  that  he  will  in  his  own  person  belie 
1^6  proverb  applied  to^  the  Wf^cji  Non 
nUein9  annoi  Fetri — ^no  Pope  since  St 
Peter  baying  occupied  tbe^  pontifical 
ttome  for  twenty-five  yean.  But  it 
wiU  be  a  consolation  to  n^any  sbouJld  hia 
holiness  die  before  1871,  at  a  general  be- 
lief  is  entertained  that^  sbonld  any  Pope 
veigo  for  the  same  number  of  years  as 
the  Apostle  who  presided  over  thachurcb, 
Bome  will  be  immediately  destroyed. 

8nch  in  outline  haa  been  tl»e  li£e  of 
1^6  great  high  priest  of  Rome,  a  man 
who,  wben  he  ascended  the  papal  throne, 
waa  hailed  by  the  liberal  party  with  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  but  who  soon,  by 
bis  policy,  became  the  champion  of  Ul- 
tfamontanism  and  the  oppressor  of  free- 
dom.* In  justice,  however,  let  it  be  ad- 
ded, that  Pius  IX  inherited  an  accumu- 
latioa  of  difficulties,  postponed  and 
(MNBiplicated  by  hIa  predecessors;  that 
lie  is  a  man  easily  led,  and  thst  to  bia 
Biifiisters,  and  particularly  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  more  than  to  himself  may  be 
ascribed  the  policy  which  has  rendered 
Bome  a  blot  on  tt^  fair  face  of  Italy. 

**  UEmpire  c*est  moi,"  exclaimed  the 
first  Napoleon,  conscious  of  his  marvel- 
ous power.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  con- 
aclous  also  of  his  power,  though  of  a 


$ 


*  When  It  waa  fonnd  that  the  hopes  eatartai»- 
l  of  the  Pope^a  Uberal  poUcT  were  vlBionary, 
e  followlikg  line  appeared  on  toe  wane  of  Bome  j 
'*  Pio  ?  no  no—ma  stoi  FenettL'* 


Yery  different  nature,  probably  think^  if 
ha  does  not  give,  utterance  to  the  thought, 
'*La  Papauta  c'est  mol"  Europe  be« 
Ueveg  that  the  ^  Boman  question,"  as  it 
ia  called,  tuma.  almost  entirely  on  the 
French  occupation  of  Rome.  That 
Frencb  bayoneta  have  propped  the  papal 
throne  since  1848  ia  certain,  but  there 
has  been  another  force  at  worlc,  whicb 
has  silently  assisted  U>  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  generally  supposed  in  per- 
petuating: the  good  and  the  bad  of  the 
papal  government  This  emajiates  from 
Caf^linal  Antpoelli,  no  ordinary  msn^  of 
lyhom  it  is  said  ia  Rome  that,  living  aa. 
be  doea  above  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican, 
he  is  in  two  sena^  superior  to  the  Holy 
Father. 

That  Antonelli,  nnaasisted  by  foreign 
military  force,  conld  haye  kept  the  l^t- 
t^  upon  his  throne,  ia  by  no  means  prob- 
able-; and  conscious  of  the  necessity 
wbicb  ha^  lUtherto  existed  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  troops,  he  had  great 
mfluence  in  causing  them  to  be  retained 
in  Rome.  That  the  Pope  still  exercises 
power  oyer  **  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church,''  is  certain,*  notwithstanding  any 
manifestations  to  the  contrary  arising 
fix)m  the  recent  Lyonese  ritual  rebellion ; 
and  that  this  power  emanates  from  the 
Pope,  influenced  by  Antonelli,  is  equally 
true.  Antonelli,  in  many  respects,  is  in- 
deed a  second  Mazariq. 

Bom  of  obscure  parents  at  Sonnino,  in 
1806,  Antonelli  was  early  made  familiar 
with  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
For  Sonnino  is  notorious  as  having  been 
the  head-quarters  of  the  most  daring 
bands  of  brigands  that  have  ever  infested 
the  country  between  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  village,  as  well  as  its  neighbor,  San 
liCH^nzo,  harbored  desperate  ruffians,  and 
more  than  once  the  heads  of  those  gentry 
have  decorated  the  top  of  St.  Peter's 
gate  in  Sonnino,  acUoining  the  house  of 
Antonelli's  father.  When  Pius  VII  re- 
turned to  Rome»  young  Antonelli  saw 
several  of  his  lather's  acquaintances  ex- 
ecuted, who  had  often  taken  him  up  in 

*  It  Is  cnrloQS  to  note,  at  confirmation  of  this, 
how  M.  Ahoat,  who  eertalaly  i«  not  scrnpnlona 
aa  to  what  he  says  against  the  Pope  in  his  Oimw* 
Han  HomaUu^  acknowledges  the  power  of  the 
Vatican  ia  France. 
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their  arms.  Such  a  spectacle  had  prob- 
ably a  wholesome  effect  on  the  boy ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  he  wisely  turned  liis  back 
on  his  native  village,  and  entered  a  semi- 
nary in  Rome.  This  led  the  way  to 
priesthood ;  but  though  Antonelli  was 
ordained,  he  declined  entering  on  the 
•religious  duties  of  his  profession,  prefer- 
ring the  more  profane  duties  of  a  magi- 
strate, for  which  his  nominal  calling  did 
not  disentitle  him. 

A  large  proportion,  indeed,  of  the 
priests  that  you  see  in  Rome  have  no 
church  duty.  The  attributes  of  the 
priesthood  are  made  inherent  at  ordina- 
tion, but  to  exercise  those  appertaining 
to  religious  duties  requires  a  second  li- 
cense. Thus  you  will  constantly  hear 
of  elerici  sema  wcazhne^  and  unless  all 
the  churches  in  Rome  were  open  for 
daily  service  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  the  vast  numbers  of  priests  in  that 
city  to  find  employnMAL  But  these  un- 
attached ecclesiastics  are  considered  to 
be  as  holy  as  duty-doing  priests,  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  being  held  inviolate  firom 
the  hands  of  the  laity ;  and  thus,  though 
Antonelli  is  a  dvil  minister,  he  is  not 
the  less  a  priest  in  the  eye  of  the  canon 
law  of  Rome. 

Fortunately  for  him,  Gregory  XVI  be- 
came his  Mend,  and  under  that  Pope  he 
rose  to  be  secretary-general  and  minister 
of  finance.  Prof<^ng  liberal  principles 
in  iiccordance  with  those  entertained  by 
Pius  IX  on  his  accession  to  power,  An- 
tonelli was  rewarded  by  receiving  a  car- 
dinaVs  hat  and  being  made  secretary  of 
state.  Quickly,  however,  discerning  the 
present  pontifl*s  character,  and  well 
aware  of  his  vacillation  and  weakness, 
Antonelli  soon  gained  an  ascendency 
over  him,  and  was  the  first  to  turn  him 
from  that  liberal  policy  which  had  made 
the  commencement  of  Rus  IXs  reign 
popular  and  hopefhl.  An  opportunity 
now  offered  of  strengthening  this  power 
by  the  Pope's  voluntary  exile  to  Gaeta, 
and  during  bis  sojuum  there  Antonelli 
drew  the  net  closer  round  his  not  unwil- 
ling victim. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  diplo- 
matist that  Antonelli  Is  "un  amiable 
canseur  noyant  son  id6e  dans  une  longae 


phras^ologie  diplomatique.*'  He  is  nn* 
donbtedly  an  able  man ;  unhappily,  how- 
ever, his  abilities  are  used  for  a  bad  pur- 
pose. All  parties,  excepting  his  own 
small  circle,  detest  him  conlially.  **  (Test 
un  ministre,"  says  11  About,  "  gre£R§  sor 
un  sauvage."  Rather  a  fine  savage,  how- 
ever, as  those  will  say  who  have  seen  him 
assisting  at  the  offices  of  the  church. 
No  cardinal  dresses  so  well,  nor  wears 
richer  lace  or  more  splendid  rings,  than 
this  cardinal-secretary. 

He  is  enormously  wealthy.  Many  of 
the  public  buildings  in  Rome,  such  as 
theaters  and  hotels,  belong  to  him  an4 
to  his  brother,  whom  he  has  made  gov- 
ernor of  the  government  bank ;  and  his 
landed  estates  are  vast  He  has  also 
accumulated  a  large  collection  of  trea- 
sures, principally  minerals  and  gems, 
which  would  cause  Christie  and  Hanson's 
rooms  to  be  crowded  with  dilettanti 
were  they  sold  by  auction.  And  who 
shall  say  that  this  may  not  be  their 
&te  some  day?  The  Campana  coUoo- 
tion  is  in  Paris.  The  Antonelli  ccdleo- 
tion  may  yet  find  a  home  in  London. 

Thus  prosperous,  you  may  suppose 
that  the  papal  secretary  of  state  is  a 
happy  man.  Not  so.  A  grim  skele- 
ton abides  always  with  him— death  it- 
self. Of  this  he  is  in  constant  terror, 
apprehending  assassination  in  that  foim 
known  to  the  Romans  as  *^  aooidnU$^ 
and  especially  dreaded  by  them. 

Indeed,  you  have  only  to  look  at  An- 
tonelli to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  happy 
man.  The  saturnine  countenance  dooi 
not  seem  capable  of  being  lighted  up  by 
a  good,  healthy  laugh.  A  great  reader 
of  humanity  declared,  that  "the  man 
who  can  not  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for 
treason,  stratagems  and  spoils,  but  Ills 
whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a 
stratagem."  Of  course  by  this  is  meant 
a  hearty  laugh,  the  zenith  to  that  nadir 
of  the  crafty,  diplomatic  smile,  whidi 
lies  on  the  face  like  the  cold  glitter  of 
ice. 

Lofty  as  are  the  apartments  of  the 
cardinal-secretary  m  the  Vatican,  th^ 
are  still  within  ear-shot  of  the  widl  that 
goes  up  fix>m  oppressed  Romans.  Drop- 
ping metaphor,  be  sure  that  he  is  wdl 
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aware  that  just  as  the  ripple  is  the  pa- 
rent of  the  wave,  so  the  low  mnnnurs 
that  disturb  the  political  atmosphere  of 
Borne  may  be  the  prelude  of  the  coming 
storm.  Should  it  break,  will  he  flee  be- 
fore it  ?  To  Antonelli,  far  more  than  to 
Pius  IX,  may  the  wrongs  and  oppression 
from  which  the  Romans  are  suffering  be 
ascribed ;  and  should  a  day  of  reckoning 
come,  this  will  be  remembered  against 
him.  In  the  meanwhile,  firom  his  lofty 
eyrie  in  the  YaUcan,  we  can  fsmcy  hear- 
ing him  exclaim : 

Let  Borne  hi  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  ardi 
Of  tta  caoged  Bmplre  flOl  l—Btre  la  my  space. 


fflS  WITS  ABOUT  HIM, 

I. 

ICEBTAINLY  thought  he  was  **  out 
of  his  head."  He  had  such  peculiar 
ways,  and  said  such  peculiar  things; 
and  he  went  ^bout  as  if  he  was  in  a 
somnambulic  state  almost;  that  is,  I 
don*t  quite  mean  that;  but  he  neyer 
seemed  to  take  the  same  notice  of  what 
happened  about  him  that  other  men  do. 
And,  as  to  his  erer  being  surprised  at 
any  thing,  I  never  knew  him  to  show 
surprise  on  but  one  occasion  in  his  life. 
What  that  occasion  was,  I  shall  natu- 
rally mention  before  I  am  done. 

His  name  was  Joseph  Harrison,  and 
he  WHS  a  student  at  the  academy  in 
Sandford — one  of  the  style  of  academies 
that  seem  to  haye  nearly  gone  out  of 
date  now,  where  both  sexes  were  taught 
under  the  same  roo£  I  attended  the 
Sandfbrd  school.  The  Principars  house 
was  on  the  corner  across  the  way  fix)m 
the  academy,  and  he  boarded  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  students.  I  was  one  of  these 
boarders. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  Mr.  Har- 
rison came  to  the  house  to  board.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  second-floor  piazza, 
studying.  It  was  late  in  a  summer 
afternoon.  As  be  entered  tlie  gate  I 
leaned  over  to  look  at  him,  and  when  he 
was  Just  underneath,  I  chanced  to  drop 
my  book.  It  struck  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  fell  thence  to  the  ground.  He 
tuned  and  looked  at  it  quietly,  and  then 
poised  it  aside  with  his  big  cane. 


What  does  he  carry  that  big  cane  for  ? 
thought  I ;  and  why  don't  he  pick  up 
my  book,  or  look  up  at  me,  or  do  any 
other  thing  a  rational  being  would  ? 

He  rung  the  bell,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  him  tUl  tea-time.  He  sat  directly  op- 
posite me  at  the  table.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  he  never  looked  at  me  once — 
nor,  indeed,  at  any  one  else,  it  seemed — 
which  was  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  I 
lookied  at  him  more  than  I  ever  did  at 
any  other  young  man  in  my  life — in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

After  tea,  we  gathered  in  the  parlor, 
as  we  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
he  was  introduced  to  me.  He  bowed, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  looked  at 
me — or  rather,  he  looked  ihrottgh  me — 
as  if  he  saw  something  behind  me,  and 
my  head  were  m  transparent  as  gUsa. 
Then  he  smiled,  and  turned  away. 

I  confess  I  was  provoked  at  the  man- 
ner of  the  young  man.  What  amused 
him,  I  should  like  to  know?  When 
Belle  Harrison  asked  me,  afterward,  how 
I  liked  her  cousin,  I  said  I  didn't  like 
him  at  all  She  only  laughed,  and  said 
she  believed  nobody  ever  did  like  him  at 
first 

Somebody  asked  me  to  sing.  I  seated 
mjrself  at  the  piano,  and  gave  a  song  in 
my  best  manner — ^which  I  had  been 
taught  to  believe  was  not  an  inferior 
manner,  by  any  means.  My  voice  is 
good,  and  I  had  received  the  best  musi- 
cal culture.  What  mysterious  influence 
was  at  work  upon  me  I  did  not  know ; 
for,  if  ever  I  thoroughly  disliked  a  per- 
son in  my  life,  I  certainly  disliked  this 
Mr.  Harrison ;  but,  it  it  true,  notwith- 
standing, that  I  tung  far  him  ;  and  when 
I  turned  away  fW>m  the  piano,  it  was 
with  some  special. curiosity  I  anticipated 
his  comments,  if  he  chose  to  make  any, 
or  his  manner  and  its  meaning,  if  he 
chose  to  hold  his  tongua 

If  you  will  believe  it,  the  man  was 
looking  at  a  painting  on  the  wall — look- 
ing at  it  standing  up,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  and  his  back  to  the 
company.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
clown  ? 

**  What  is  the  name  of  that  beautiful 
song  ?'*  asked  Orville  Bedway,  a  young 
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man  from  tile  villagB^  who*  kad!  been. lb- 
Wisd  to  ieav  and.  nom  aal  uMi  ub  in  tbo 
paiioF. 

I  told  it  hinu 

"  I  mnBt  have  k,'*  «iid  h*.;  <'  H  ifroc- 
qiilsitG."  And  ha  took  ent*  his  leadf 
peDcil  to  write  on  »  oardr  that  name  o€ 
the  pieces  He>  bfohe  hifr  pencit-leadr 
"  Will  8ome>  one>  tend  me  ai  tanife  ^*'  h» 
asked.     **  I  hwe  left  minai" 

Mr.  Hairiaon  heard,  thv  queatiiMi^ 
thongh  he  waa  sttU  looking  ait  the- paints 
ing,  and  produced  &  ki^  pooi&B^kBifa, 
which  he  handed  to  Mr*  Sadwaj. 

^**  It's  yeuj  sharpv"  ^^^^  he ;  *^ba  oar^ 
ftd." 

The  first  thhig  Red  ws(y  did  waa  to  Oat 
hl»  hand.  The  blood  spirted  onl  h»  Jets. 
He  turned  pretty  white^  bwfc  Just  gathered 
his  hand  in  haa<  haodkaacbie^  and  said 
it  was  **a  mesa  saratoh^  of  no>  eonas- 
qaenoe." 

"  B^  jo«r  pardofty  sib,*'  Mr.  Handsott 
^K>ke ;  **  Ws  of  some  eonsaqaeniee. 
You'll  lose  y&mr  life^  11  yoi»  doaf  t  look 
OBt     YU  fix  y  W 

He  took  hlsi  own  handkerohief  and 
tkd  it  loosely  avoond  Bedway's  arm* 
Then  he  took  his  knife,  shut  it  careftiHy, 
put  it  under  the  kaadktNhief  mexk  lo  the 
arm,  and  began  t»  tmsfi  it  aboat.  Ab 
the  handkerchief  tightaaedi  on  the  arm, 
the  blood  oeased  to  iow. 

<*  Send  fov  a  dootor^**  said  Mr.  Han^ 
son. 

*"  A  doclar  r  nttcKd  Bedway.  *«XBWt 
this  a  good  deal  of  ftiss  oyer  a  littla 
catr 

<<A  little  e«t,*'  said  Mr«  Qarriaott, 
^  when  you  cat  an  ajrtety,  is  a  big  cuC^ 

Dr.  Miner  was  three  doom*  off,  a«d  ka 
oame  in  a  few  minntes^  Be  eiq^sesaed 
great  appvobatioa  of  yom^  Hairisoii** 
Qonduct 

Young  Harrison,  as  meoneemed  as  a 
post,  had  returned  to  hia  inspeotk>»  of 
the  painting  he  seemed  to  admire  so 
mnch.  Mr.  Bedway  at>on  went  off  witlk 
the  doctor. 

The  knife  lay  on  the  tabla  Oii4  oi 
pure  impudence,  or  some  similar  leelingv 
I  took  up  this  terrible  knife,  and  aoci- 
dentally  cot  the  end  of  osae  of  my  flagers 
aaarly  o£    I  soreamed  loudly,  Ibf  U 


waa  a*  horrid   wound,  and  Ihe  blood 
flowed*  copiously. 

*^  Well,  upon  my  wovd  T  remarked 
Mir«  Hairison.    ^  Here's  another  I" 

Another!  How  oontemptuous  the 
word  sounded  to  met  I,  Mai^gant 
Bailey  Monroe^  eonfeasedly  a  belle,  a 
beauty,  and-  a*  lady  of  rare  apcompliah- 
ments,  beddes  being  heiress  to  a  hnndred 
thouasnd  doUava — I  waa  Just  *'  another  T 
Why  dldnlt  ha  eall  ma  a  person,  aad 
dona'  with  il  ft  .. .  .  .  Well,  what  would 
he  do  with  my  frightful  wound  f 

^  Mix  a  little  flpor  and  salt  and  put 
on  itv"  said  ha.;  **that  will  atop  tha 
bleeding.     It  i&  a  mere  trifle." 

It  may  have  been  a  trifle,  but  it  waa 
enough  to  make  me  swoooh  Or  periiapa 
I  swooned  out  of  dawnright  yexation  at 
the  maUk 

Wheii  I  pec<»yered,  he*  was  gone.  By-* 
a^by«  when  Belle  and  I  were  alone — 
we  ri>omad  tpgetlier — I  asked  her  what 
Mr.  Harrison-  ssid  and  did  whea  \ 
fiiiiited. 

"*  He  said/*  Qt^Ue  answered,  ^  *  Lay  her 
on  her  baek,  and  leave  her  aione.'  " 

"  Is  that  aU  he  said  r 

**  No ;  Qot  quiU^  Soma  one  brought 
i\m  flQqr  and  salt,  and  he  put  it  on  your 
fingeji,  sfldsaid,.*Tb«n^Ua  a  rag  around 
it.*" 

Aragt 

I  should  oertainly  hate  this  yomig 
man. .  .  •  ,  After  that  he  became  such 
an  ol^act  of  intanst  to  me  that  I  could 
scarce^  keep  wy  mind  off  him  an.  houi 
ata  time» 

I  waa  not  long  in  learning  somethinip 
of  his  history.  It  seems  that  a  love  of 
adveutuffe  had  sent  him  on  a  cmiaa 
sound  the  worlds  when  he  waa  a  boy  of 
about  sixteen,  both  his  parents  bein^ 
dead.  He  had  been  absent  from  his 
uative  eountiy  four  years  without  intei^ 
rupUoB,  and  on  hia  return  bad  decided 
to  go  to  the  academy  a  short  time  to 
oorreet  eeitain  lacks  in  his  educatiom 
This  explained  why  a  man  of  his  ad^ 
vanoed  age  should  be  attending  school—* 
Ua  he  was  twenty-<me  if  he  was  a  d%y. 
Belle  assured  me^  I  myself  was  about 
seventeen.  I  was  the  on^  female  atu* 
dent  of  German  at  the  academy,  and  it 
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TTas'  on  that  aocoont  that  Mr.  Harrteott 
manifested  some  degree  of  Interest  in 
nlfe*  I  suppose,  for  he  watf  almost  enthu- 
siastic im  bis  adn^ration  of  that  sebolastio 
UiBgDe.  So  I  sa^  ar  good'  dMl  of  him, 
after  all. 

The  following  winter,  al  m  party  bM 
Mrs.  Sand's,  in  Sandfixrd;  one  hitter  cdld 
night,  I  chanced  to  he*  alone  witb  HeDle 
Wells  one  moment  i»  an  upper  chamber 
t^hich  was  used  as  a  oloal^room  for  Ibe 
ViuSy  guests.  There  was*  a-  fbrionn  flte 
in  the  stove,  and  it9  sides  were  red-hot. 
Nellie  was  a  yeiy  pretty  girl,  but  rather 
dull.  She  wore  a  dress  of  some  gauzy 
llibrio,  and  going  too  near*  the  sloye,  it 
took  fire.  I  ran  out  of  tlie  room,  scream- 
ing at  the  top  of  ity  voice : 

"Mr.  Harrison  I'  Mr.  Haarisonl  Ob, 
Mr.  Harrison  P 

He  came  quickly  intt>  the  hall' ;  saw 
me ;  was  up  the  sUrirway  witii  sr  bound ; 
and  as  I  was  running  hack  Into  the 
loom,  he  went  past  me,  pashiog  me 
aside  rather  rudely,  and  took-  itf  all  wilb 
8  qnick,  cool  glance.  "Sftiilis  had  hauled 
a  quilt  fron)  a  bed  that  was  in  the  room, 
t  and  was  tiying  to  stilfe  tfhe  flames.  He 
threw  her  on  the'  flbor,  rolled  her  over 
fmd  over  in  the  quilt,  like  a-  mummy, 
and  extlngnished  the  flames  at  onee— ^ 
hugged  her,  too.  She  was  no«  veiy 
badly  burned,  after  all^;  and  her  face 
was  not  touched  by  the  flbmeif ;  so*  that 
die  remained  as  pretty  as  eveit 

**  Remarkably  sensible  gfrl,*'  said  Mr. 
Harrison  afterward,  to  a  group  that  chis- 
tered  about  him  in  the  parior.  *'  Most 
girls  would  have  rushed  headlong^  fnto 
the  hall,  screaming  Hke'' — ^he  looked  at 
me-^"  Hke  mad,"  he  a^ed,  with  a  quiet 
smile.  *'If  I  ever  marry,"  said*  he, 
*^  which  I  probably  never  shalt,  I  shalP 
marry  a  sensible  womanr-— a  woman  who 
would  not  set  up  a  scream  if  onr  youngs 
est  should  fiill  into  a  tub  of  hot  water, 
but  would  pun  the  child  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  send  for  a  dMtor.** 

Somehow,  I  was  vain  enough  to  think 
this  sarcastic  speech  was  intended  solely 
to  rebuke  tne,  I  knew  I  should  cer- 
iainly  scream  in  such  a  ease;  It  was 
my  nature  to  scream,  and  how  eould  I 
help  my  nature  f 


As  tbr  that  poor  little  Nellie  Wells^  I 
bated  her,  and^almost  wished  it  had  been 
my  own  dress  that  had  caught  flro^- 
only  I  should  certainly  have  burned  to 
death  belbre  Mr.  Harrison  would  have 
oome  and  wmpped  in^  in  a  quilt  and 
hogged  me. 

Prom  tltat  day  fiyrward,  some  power- 
ful influence  was  at  work  upon  ma  I 
struggled  hard  after  that  cool  manner  in 
danger  which  Mr.  Harrison  possessed  in 
so  eminent  a  d^^ree.  I  even  ventured, 
in>  the  pursuit  of  perfection,  to  ask  him 
how  he  could  do  it. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  be^  '*  it  is  because  I 
naturally  have  such  an  extreme  terror 
of  danger  in  ewry  shape*->6uch  a  lively 
sympathy  with  those  in  peril — ^that  I 
feel  yery  stroiigly  the  necessity  foiling 
calm  when-  others  sfe  eioited.  I  think- 
that  whatever  excuse  a  lady  may  have 
fbr  lodng.  her  wits^-«attd  that  is,  at  tiio 
best,  very  little — a^  han  has  no  excuso» 
whatever.  I  always  try  to  keep  my  wHb* 
about  me." 

**  To  be  calm,  t^ien,"  said  I,  with  the 
withering  itony  common  to  girls  of  fW>m 
fburteen  to  eighteen,  **  one  only  needs  to 
have  his  wit»  about  him." 

** Exactly,"  said  he;  ''or,  to  change* 
the  sex,  her  wits  about  her." 

'*  Just  as^"  1  added,  **the  secret  of 
wealth  is  to  get  money." 

**  And  to  keep  it,**  said  he. 

On  one  thing  I  was  fhlty  determined 
->-4ie  never  should  hear  me  scream  again. 

However,  he  left  the  school  soon  after ; 
and  I  did  likewise  in  about  six  mcmths. 

I  had  effected  a  great  change  in  my* 
setf  before  I  met  him  again. 


It  was  fu  the  summer  of  the  year 
which  saw  me  pass  my  twentieth  birth- 
day, that  we  met  at  Kmgara  Falla  He 
was  there  with  his  cousin,  my  dear  friend 
Belle  Harrison,  and  I  with  my  sister  and 
mother. 

On  a  certain  day  we  ali  were  taking 
a  walk  on  Goat  Island,  when  mother 
dropped  her  pamsol,  and  it  slid  down 
the  bank  some  fifteen  or  twenty  fbet,  and 
out  of  reach.  Mr.  Harrison  descended 
the  hank  after  it,  but  though  he  used 
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proper  caution,  his  foot  slipped  on  tlie 
treacherous  soil,  as  he  was  returning,  and 
he  slid  rapidly  down,  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  pi'ecipice.  I  e:tpected  nothing 
else  than  to  see  him  go  over,  and  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  a  hundred 
feet  below ;  but  though  the  three  other 
ladies  screamed  loudly,  I  did  not  Tou 
see,  I  was  pretty  thoroughly  drilled  by 
this  time.  However,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
neared  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  he 
threw  out  his  right  hand — still  holding 
the  parasol  in  his  left — and  seized  the 
upturned  roots  of  a  tree  which  leaned 
out  over  the  chasm.  The  tree  shook 
violently  under  the  sudden  shock,  and 
the  roots  began  to  tear  themselves  out 
of  the  thin  soil  slowly  and  steadily,  under 
the  inftuence  of  this  superadded  weight 
In  a  few  minutes  more,  it  would  give 
way,  and  then  Mr.  Harrison  would  be 
killed.  I  know  my  fiice  was  pale,  and 
I  was  terribly  frightened ;  but  I  leaned 
forward  and  spoke  to  him : 

"  Tell  me  what  to  do." 

**  Take  all  the  ladies'  shawls,  skirts, 
and  any  other  articles  of  dress  that  you 
can  spare,  and  which  are  strong;  cut 
them  in  wide,  strong  strips ;  tie  them 
firmly  together  and  make  a  rope." 

I  obeyed  as  calmly  as  I  knew  he 
would  have  done,  but  none  Uie  less  ex- 
peditiously on  that  account,  be  very 
sure.  He  continued  speaking  to  me  at 
intervals  while  I  was  doing  his  bidding, 
and  he  spoke  as  deliberately  as  if  he 
stood  in  safety  by  my  ude. 

*'Your  calmness  is  quite  charming, 
Miss  Monroe,"  said  he.  ^  Be  sure  and 
make  the  knots  tight  I  judge  that  this 
tree  may  be  relied  on  with  perfect  confi- 
dence for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  yet  .... 
Your  rope  is  long  enough  now,  I  think. 
Tie  a  stone  to  the  end,  and  let  that  end 
down  to  me.  ....  That's  it  All  right 
now.  Do  nothing  but  hold  fast  and 
stand  still,  ladies,  and  I  will  come  up  to 
you." 

He  drew  himself  up,  hand  over  hand, 
with  extreme  caution,  and  was  saved. 
My  mother's  parasol  was  restored  to 
her  with  a  courtly  bow ;  and  he  brushed 
the  dust  ftom  his  clothes  and  walked 
away  with  us.     I  walked  by  his  side ; 


but  he  made  no  reference  to  the  peril 
jfHt^passed. 

That  evening,  however,  as  we  sat  on 
the  piazza  of  our  hotel,  where  it  over- 
looks the  river — ^how  well  I  remember 
the  rushing  sound  of  the  waters  down 
below ! — he  said  : 

**  We  are  alone  now,  Miss  Monroe, 
and  I  can  thank  you  for  saving  my  life, 
without  ofibnse  to  the  other  ladies." 

It  was  too  dark,  out  there,  for  him  to 
see  the  blush  of  delight  that  went  over 
my  fkoe  at  these  words.  How  much 
they  meant,  to  me  1 

**I  knew  I  was  as  good  as  saved," 
said  he,  **  when  I  saw  you  standing 
with  tightly-clasped  hands  and  your 
under-lip  pressed  by  your  shining  teeth, 
while  Belle  and  the  other  ladies  were 
tiying  to  drown  the  roar  of  old  Niagara 
with  their  shrieks.  I  never  saw  one  of 
your  sex  before  who  had  the  control 
over  herself  which  you  manifested  to- 
day. If  I  had  seen  such  an  exhibition 
anywhere  it  would  naturally  have 
awakened  my  admiration ;  but  when  it 
happened  to  be  an  exhibition  in  wliich 
my  own  life  or  death  was  concerned, 
you  may  imagine  my  feeUngs." 

The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  these 
words  was  so  tender  and  true  I — ^it  said 
so  plainly  that  he  would  gladly  devote 
all  his  future  life  to  me  I  But,  though 
tone  and  manner  said  this,  his  wonk  did 
not  say  it ;  and  I  knew  the  reason.  He 
believed  me  already  betrothed. 

William  Willis  was  the  son  of  a 
New  York  merchant  who  had  been  a 
school-mate  with  my  &ther.  It  was 
my  father's  wish  that  we  should  be  mar- 
ried. I  loved  my  lather,  and  was 
anxious  to  be  pleased  with  his  friend's 
S)n.  Young  Willis  had  been  a  fre- 
quent guest  with  usj  and  many  consid- 
ered us  already  betrothed.  He  was  an 
agreeable  companion  in  the  parlor — a 
good  dancer,  and  al}  that ;  but  I  cared 
more  for  one  look  of  Joseph  Harrison's 
earnest,  honest  gray  eyes  tiian  I  did  for 
William  WlUis'  whole  composition. 

According  to  a  previous  appointment, 
Mr.  Willis  came  to  the  Falls  during  ovr 
stay.  He  arrived  on  the  evening  ci 
the  day  that  witnessed  Mr.  Harrison's 
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narrow  escape  from  death.  He  came  out 
upon  the  piazza  where  we  sat,  that 
eyening ;  and  we  shook  hands.  The 
gentlemen  were  slightly  acqaainted,  but 
it  was  plain  Mr.  Harrison  did  not  like 
Mr.  Willis  much;  and  with  a  playM 
"  leh  muss  weggeken^^  to  me,  he  rose  and 
went  into  the  ball-room,  politely  offering 
his  seat  to  Mr.  Willis. 

Several  days  passed.  While  actually 
in  the  position  of  a  rival  toward  Mr. 
Willis,  Mr.  Harrison  by  no  means  per- 
mitted himself  to  act  as  if  he  were  such. 
He  was  very  courteous  to  Mr.  Willis, 
and  quietly  yielded  all  preferences  re- 
lating to  me  and  my  society.  He  seem- 
ed, however,  to  be  studying  us — weigh- 
ing the  evidence  of  regturd  between  us — 
trying  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
probable  extent  of  our  relations  matri- 
mony-ward. Oh,  it  did  seem  to  me  as 
if  he  might,  so  brave  a  man  as  he  was 
— ^plainly  put  a  few  guesUoTis  to  me  on 
the  subject  I  I  would  quickly  have  as- 
sured him  how  little  Mr.  WilUa  was  to 
me. 

At  last,  I  had  nearly  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  desperate  thing ;  nothmg  less 
indeed,  than  to  seek  the  intercession  of 
his  cousin,  my  friend  Belle.  I  would 
tell  her  how  much  I  loved  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  beg  her  to  inform  him  in  some  sly 
feminine  way,  that  I  should  nster  marry 
Mr.  Willis,  and  that  we  were  not  **  en- 
gaged." However,  I  neglected  to  do 
this,  Just  one  day  too  long. 

It  was  a  Monday— the  last  day  of 
our  intended  stay  at  the  Falls.  Mr. 
Willis  invited  me  to  ride.  I  had  no 
courteous  refusal  at  hand,  and  I  con- 
sented to  go  with  him.  Indeed,  I  had 
half  promised  him,  some  days  before.. 
There  was  a  New .  York  friend  of  his 
staying  at  the  Falls,  who  had  with  him 
a  fiEtvorite  horse — a  fiery,  handsome 
animal — and  Mr.  Willis  had  repeatedly 
invited  me  to  ride  behind  him.  I  could 
put  off  the  ride  no  longer,  of  course. 

I  did  not  much  like  the  vicious  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  horse,  at  starting,  laid 
back  his  ears  and  bounded  away ;  but 
I  said  nothing.  We  had  not  been 
riding  many  minutes,  ere  the  animal 
chose  to  take  fright  at  the  flapphig  of 


a  line-full  of  newly  washed  clothing,  in 
the  dooryard  of  a  house  near  the  river- 
bank  ;  and,  taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth, 
he  ran  away.  Our  road  lay  along  the 
bank — safe  enough,  certainly,  for  a  ride 
with  a  horse  under  control ;  but  decided- 
ly noi  the  best  place  fbr  a  runaway, 
because  there  was  a  spot,  not  over  half 
a  mile  distant,  where  the  chances  were 
frightfhlly  great  that  we  should  be 
thrown  over  the  precipice  and  killed. 
At  the  rate  we  were  now  going,  we 
should  reach  that  dangerous  place  very 
soon.  William  Willis,  looking  ahead, 
comprehended  the  danger,  and  his  face 
blanched. 

"  Good  God  r  he  cried,  "  *f «  deaih  /" 

With  that  he  threw  up  the  reins,  and 
Jumx>ed  out  of  the  buggy,  striking  a 
rock,  and  breaking  his  collar-bone—as 
I  found  afterward. 

As  for  me,  I  kept  my  seat  If  it 
should  become  necessary  for  me  to 
jump,  then  I  would  Jump ;  but  I  was 
determined  not  to  take  that  venture  till 
it  was  imperatively  demanded,  by  the 
imminency  of  the  danger  at  hand.  So 
long  as  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
horse's  progress  might  be  arrested,  I 
held  to  that  hope;  because,  when  a 
horse  is  running  furiously  down  a 
smooth  road,  there  is  no  choice  between 
Jumping-spots,  till  the  crisis  is  at  hand. 

While  I  sat,  clinging  firmly  to  the 
seat,  and  looking  out  sharply  ahead,  for 
the  dangerous  place  must  now  be  draw- 
ing near,  a  man — ^it  was  Mr.  Harrison — 
sprung  with  astonishing  agility  at  the 
horse*s  head,  from  among  some  trees  at 
the  roadside,  caught  the  bit,  jerked  it 
back  and  out  of  the  horse's  teeth,  and 
actually  tore  the  animal's  lips,  so  that 
blood  flowed,  so  energetic  was  the  ac- 
tion. There  was  no  resisting  the  iron 
will,  backed  by  the  iron  nerve.  The 
runaway  came  to  a  stop.  Mr.  Harri- 
son drew  him  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  examined  the  harness  and  buggy 
carefully. 

**  Nothing  broken,"  said  he.  "  A  veiy 
narrow  escape,  Miss  Monroe.  I  saw 
you  coming,  and  had  just  time  to  get 
my  wits  in  order.  There,  don't  thank 
me;  I  didn't   know  it  was  you,  and 
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Bhoald  have  dene -Just  ihe«8Mne  ior  apy 
one  dae." 

.  **  But  ycMi  fire  hnit  ?*  .^d  J^  noticuig 
thai  he  limped. 

*'  Yes,  the  :horae  trod  on  Dfi^  ibot" 

*'  Ob,  how  luOortunate ! Bhall  I 

.get  oat  r 

**Nq,''  •said  he;  «<  that  is,  it  is  uane- 
cessaiy  that  you  should,  fiit  «tUl  aiKl 
^t  rested.  He  willinux  no moretCHlay, 
I  promise  you."  He  came  sxound,  aqd 
placed  his  lamed  foot  .carelessly  on  .a 
wheel  of  the  buggy,  and  ^pofce  in  14s 
usual  calm  tone,  "When  a  horse  hi^ 
had  a  fine,  lively  nm  Uke  that,  he  is  in- 
clined to  be  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  You  can  drive  him  back  in  per- 
fect safety.  But,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  fond  of  taldng  drives  aU  alone  by 
yourself,  Miss  Monroe  f* 

'*  I  was  not  riding  alone,"  ^d  J,  "  my 
driver  Jumped  out'* 

**  And  left  you  ?"  add  he,  astonished. 

"  Yea»* 

''He  ought  to  be  honsewhipped I 
May  I  ask  the  coward's  name  ?" 

''His  name,"  .said  I,  "is  William 
Willia" 

Mr.  Harrison 'Stared,,  amazed. 

"Willis!  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Monroe."  This  very  coldly.  "  I  should 
not  have  spoken  in  those  terms  if  I  had 
known  that  your  companion  was  your — " 
He  stopped,  and  bit  his  Up. 

"  l&j  fianoi^  you  would  say,"  I  made 
.quick  response.  "But  he  is  im^  my 
fiancS^  Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  sooner 
many  a  woman  than  such  «  ooward." 

I  spoke  with  some  heat,  and  he 
looked  up  at  my  excited  face  with  his 
dry  smile. 

"  Will  you  ma^  i^.  Miss  tfomroe  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  L 

And  I  did. 

It  was  a  queer  place  for  a  proposal, 
was  it  not?  But  my  husband  is  not 
like  other  men.  He  always  has  JWt  JMte 
about  Mm,  .^^..^^^ 

Here  I  had  finished;  but  my  hus- 
band, reading  what  I  had  written,  made 
this  comment:  "Which  few  men  do 
when  they  pop  tiie  qaeatioi],  my  dear, 
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cART  I.IKES. 

t — ^BBAHBTIC  AHT. 

[/BAT  is  .aitr  iEveiyone  talks  of 
it,  aind  .each  one  interprets  it  in  ilia 
own  way.  Lisiten  to  the  poet ;  whether 
he  expresses  himself  through  pallet  «r 
pen,  art  to  him  is  contained  in  a  single 
word — ^the  ideaL  Divine  unity  has  en« 
.gendered  ^ic  nn\|ty.  It  is  to  the  single 
and  perfect  type. of  oveation  that  he  re- 
fers all  thifl^ ;  it  {s  to  it  that  he  leirene 
constantly  .in  thought.  Unwearied  fei 
seeking,  and  inspired  .hi  selecltD^,  he  mi- 
oeaaingly  brings  a«(f^  spoils  kom  wh 
Uire.  He  interrogates,  in  turn,  niaa  vad 
the  animal,  the  tree,  ithe  toopk,  the  ae^ 
the  aKy,«ai|d  asks  of  eiich  the  secret  that 
God  has  placed  wUUUi  him,  and  which 
makes  us  thoi^htlhL  To  hini,  thet 
physical  and  moral  pgliness  which  man 
has  delighted  in  imprinting  upon  the 
original  ^ype,  does  not  ezi^t  Be  atiss 
up  the  alluvium  of  viee  depoaited  upon 
primitive  creation,  and  extracts  the  ceoi- 
tnre  of  his  dzeaies*— that  of  divine 
thought  From  the  earthly  chrysalis  }» 
disengages  the  butterfly,  by  whkih  the 
poet  .finds  the  type  of  jthe  soul,  and,  Ilh» 
the  poet,  .the  arti9t  sings  his  song  of 
praise. 

This  art  is  .edeeticMt-^-ihat  .of  tte 
andent^  the  (keeks  and  the  Romam.; 
that  of  the  Renaissance,  represealed  hg^ 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view-^the  first,  that  of 
love  end  grace,  the  seoond  .of  .atrencUi 
and  contention. 

It ,  is  incontestaMe,  that  the  fimtar 
we  depart  from  the  primiUioe  type,  the 
more  we  modlQr  it  by  the  accuoMileted 
sum  of  our  vioes,  the  more  are  we  oob- 
strained  to  vail  it  nn4v  gasments  hideous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  .artist,  who  no  longer 
sees  aught  but  deformed  specimens  of  « 
type  oreated  beautiftd.  When  an  entire 
nation  assembled  to  award  the  prise  of 
.plasUc  beftpty,  it  is  certain  that  Fhidiaa 
most,  in  such  an  assembly,  have  fonnil 
an  ample  source  of  inspiration.  More 
;then  one  Yenus,<more  than  cme  Niobf, 
mnst.have  been  modeled  from  the  bean^ 
seen  in  these  reunionsi  as  the  satdeolB 
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Ibr  the  Hercules,  t!ie  Bisedbolus,  4be 
"OladlRtor  and  the  Wrestien  -were  found 
In  the  Olympic  Chlnies.     At  thttt  period 
the  human  form  nteded  -not  to  bide 
itself  iind  divert  attention  by  vaUing  Its 
•outline    under    the    grotesque    objects 
■Which,  in  our  day,  compose  a  **  foshion- 
'itble  costume.**     Fcncy  a  hat  on  the 
head  of  the  Hercules,  or  on  the  An- 
tinotls,  or  imagine  *them   shod   in  our 
patent-leather  boots.    Apollo  'would  h«^ 
been  ill  at  ease  If  odled  upon  to  tun« 
his  lyre  in  a  dreSEHCOat ;  Bacofa us  would 
'hate  stiiined  his  Broc^*  best  pants  with 
<fhe  Juice  of  the  tine ;  and  Sil^us  would 
have  been  obliged  to  disrobe  and  re- 
^move  his  boots,  in  order  to  mount  his 
•«teed.     Men  then  were  not  perfect — fea 
'fipom  it;   but  vice;   less  general,  was 
*  neither  so  hypocritical  nor  so  utterly 
base ;  it  looked  one  in  the  f&ee,  and  ap- 
peared in  broad  daylight ;  now  it  winks 
•and  seeks  obscuriry,  omen  fau^lum. 

Thus  Adam  and  Eve,  after  ttie  'ftill, 
flaw  their  own  nakedness ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, after  having  imitated  the  vices  of 
the  Asiatics,  borratMd  their  costume.  At 
'  the  present  day  we  have,  in  all  things, 
surpassed  our  predecessors,  and  our 
^nameless  vices  wear  a  nameless  garb. 

Anoient  art,  the  poet*s  ideal,  has  now 
but  few  disciples.  David  and  Prudbon 
tried  to  resuscitate  it  «t  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  their  Ihiitless  efforts 
produced  only  a  lifeless,  unreal,  though 
elegant  and  masterly  art,  as  cold  as 
marble,  chilling  as  the  aspect  of  stone 
•itself  Artists  reproduce  what  ttiey  see. 
Ancient  art  reproduced  man  as  it  mio 
Am— nude  or  draped  in  the  amphitheater 
or  public  streets.  The  Benaissanee 
nought  its  type  in  the  museums  and  gal- 
leries, and  drap^  it  with  Oriental  silks 
or  the  Venetian  toga.  Ingres  -is  now 
the  last  of  this  school,  and  eveiy  thing 
induces  the  belief  that  it  will  die  out, 
definitively,  for  want  of  titiment  Otir 
customs  oppose  the  laying  Aside  of  our 
modest  drapery  to  return  to  ancieftt 
nudity,  thus  to  facilitate  the  daily  studies 
of  our  artists.  It  is  equally  imposslMe 
'to  revive  the  eoncurr^ice  for  the  prize 
in  plastic  beauty ;  that  eithibitioii,  doubt- 
less, -would' cause  trouble  io  iuniliesand 


arouse  the  poltoe.  It'ls  these  censlder- 
•atioBs  that  'have  given  rise  to  the  real- 
isfic  4Chodl,  and  influenced  Courbel,  its 
chief 

But  -^e  SbMld  be  greatly  deceived 
did  Weahink  that,  on  >the  pathway  ftom 
ancient  <to  tealisiic  art,  there  are  not 
numerous  and  important  halts.  First 
thetfe  is 'that  of  the  Retiaissance  and  its 
different  schools-^the  Roman,  Floren- 
tine, Lombard  «nd  Venetian  in  Italy; 
the  Flemish  mid  French;  then  the 
Spanish  and  German  school. 

The  Roman  school  has  Raphael  as 
•its  commander,  and  Giulio  Romano  as 
its  lieutenant  The  first  is  ideal,  pure, 
Cflilm  and  lovely-'-'eorrect,  sometimes 
even  to  aridity ;  the  second  is  rigoroug, 
ardent,  wild,  passionate,  and  ftell  of  anl- 
mstion-^-often  exceeding  the  aim,  bbt 
always  esdting  and  leaving  a  remem- 
brance of  indescribable  grandeur;  the 
one  is  B  sti^Mm,  the  o€ier  a  torrent 
Neither  knew  the  true  secret  of  color, 
and  light  was  a  mystery  to  them  both. 
They  both  seilght  their  Inspiration  more 
firom  the  ^antique  than  from  nature ;  and 
their  ait,  essentially  one  of  transition, 
brought  all  to  a  determined  ideal  type. 
No  one  hSB  yet  equaled  Raphael  in 
correctness  of  form  and  suavity  of  idea ; 
few  attain  his  richness  in  composition, 
but  most  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
him,  surpass  him  in  color  and  light. 
Perughio,  who  was  Raphael's  master, 
Saeohi,  Fet6,  Perrino  del  Vaga,  Frederico 
Barrochi,  and  Carlo  Marretti,  are  the 
prindpal  painters  of  the  Roman  schooL 

The  Florentine  schdol  is  represented 
by  'Michael  Angelo,  whose  genius  was 
bold  and  wild  In  design,  the  greatest  and 
most  masteriy  that  ever  existed ;  lofty, 
sublime,  inimitaible,  but  without  natural 
ease,  without  grace  or  beauty  of  color. 
Still  more  ignorant  than  Rai^ael  as  to 
the  -last  of  these,  and  as  to  light,  and 
'having  neither  his  art  in  grouping  nor 
iris  cahn  suavity  of  manner,  the  incon- 
ceivable 'boldness  of  his  conceptions,  and 
the  inimitoble  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  soar 
to  sublime  regions  that  Raphael  never 
sought  to  attAlB,  that  he  never  con- 
ceived, and  whither  \mi  a  few  choAee 
'Sotils  oftn  fottow.     The  first  I  iMwre 
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mentioned,  Baphael  Sawzio,  of  Urbino, 
was  the  painter  of  home  and  of  religion ; 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  the 
painter  of  God  and  of  the  people. 

Between  these  two  men  is  Leonardo 
de  Ylnci,  classed  among  the  Florentines, 
and  because  of  his  talent,  as  a  Roman, 
though  really  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
has  neither  the  graoeM  sublimity  of 
Raphael  nor  the  lofty  mdeness  of 
Michael  Angelo  ;  but  such  as  haye  seen 
the  Last  Bupper  of  this  great  man,  can 
not  deny  that  he  completes  the  artistic 
trinity  of  the  Renaissance. 

Rosso,  Daniel  de  Yolterre,  Andrea  del 
Barto,  Perussi,  Selviati,  Yasari,  Pas- 
signan,  and  Pietro  de  Cortone,  are  the 
principal  artists  of  the  Florentine  school. 

The  Yenetian  school  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  first  introduced  reaiU»m 
into  art ;  it  first  painted  real  flesh,  real 
Btufib,  and  real  skies. 

The  Roman  and  Florentine  schools 
conceived  and  drew ;  the  Yenetian  school 
painted. 

It  was  Giorgione,  the  contemporary 
and  emulator  of  Titian,  who  first  found 
the  secret  of  breaking  up  and  of  har- 
monizing tones  so  as  to  rival  nature  in 
brilliancy,  and  vanquish  it  in  durability. 
The  flesh  of  Gioigione,  Titian,  Tintoretto 
and  Yeronese  is  still  lifelike,  while  those 
who  sat  for  it  have  long  since  returned 
to  that  vast,  unending  circulus,  wherein 
all  vanishes  to  reftppear  once  more. 

Titian  is,  nevertheless,  considered,  with 
Paul  Yeronese,  as  the  sublimest  expres- 
sion of  the  Yenetian  school.  This  great 
artist  invented  nothing,  perfected  every 
thing,  toned  down  the  boldness  of  Gior- 
gione*s  tones,  and  softened  the  scientific 
asperities  of  Roman  and  Florentine  de- 
signs. With  a  tender  and  delicate  brush, 
he  blenjled  color  in  ushng  it,  and  brought 
semblance  so  near  to  reality  that  the 
wondering  eye  hesitates  between  them. 
Is  it  surprising  that  brute  force,  personi- 
fied at  that  period  in  that  king — par  ex- 
eeUmce  a  knight  —  Francis  the  Fhst, 
should  have  stooped  to  pick  it  up  ? 

No  one  has  comprehended  as  did  Paul 
Yeronese,  the  grandeur,  magnificence 
and  splendor  of  ocmiposition.  Ko  one 
has»  like  him,  inundated  pictures  with 


floods  of  the  warm  and  beneficent  sun- 
light of  Yenice.  No  one  like  him  haa 
created  harmony  between  man,  architec- 
ture and  the  sky,  placing  each  where  it 
should  be,  and  elevating  thought  toward 
richer  and  lovelier  terrestrial  perspective. 
His  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  Gana,  not 
less  than  thirty-seven  feet  in  length,  ever 
will  remain  the  masterpiece  of  the  ecleo- 
tic-realist  sdiool.  The  lightness  of  touch, 
the  elegance  of  types,  the  m^estic  sweep 
of  the  draperies,  the  harmony  and  rich- 
ness of  color,  the  incredibly  beautifnl 
light  spread  over  the  whole  scene,  never 
siuce  have  been  equaled,  and  probably 
will  never  be  surpassed. 

Sebastiano  del  Piombo  occupies  be- 
tween Giorgione  and  Michael  Angelo,  « 
place  corresponding  to  that  which  Leo- 
nardo de  Yinci  holds  between  the  latter 
and  Raphael  The  pupil  of  both,  bis 
works  have  that  vigor  of  oonceptioa 
and  color  in  which  his  two  masterB 
were  so  great  This  vigor,  in  his  case, 
was  sustained  by  knowledge,  talent,  and 
an  admirable  aptness  as  to  tone.  He 
considered  himself  able  to  compete  with 
Raphaers  Transfiguration,  the  master- 
piece of  the  Roman  school,  and  placed 
his  Raising  of  Lazarus  beside  that  pic- 
ture. Public  opinion  decided  in  fiivor 
of  the  Transfiguration,  but  Bebastiano 
del  Piombo,  nevertheless,  has  qualities  in 
color  and  design  superior  to  those  shown 
in  the  transfiguration — the  real  superior- 
ity of  which  lies  in  that  ideality  of  con- 
ception which  pervades  the  entire  com- 
position. The  struggle  between  the  two 
paintings  was  one  between  spirit  and 
mattw,  between  the  esthetic  and  realism. 
Reality,  though  sublime,  was  vanquished 
by  the  spiritual.  This  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  great  aft,  and  its  virility 
dates  firom  that  moment 

We  shall  see  realistic  ait,  prpgresajve- 
ly  freeing  itself  fiY>m  the  ideal,  stride 
rapidly  toward  its  decline. 

Tintoretto  himself  maintained  for  a 
moment,  upon  his  robust  shoulders,  the 
Yenetian  school,  in  all  its  strength  and 
primitive  splendor.  His  powerfbl  pencil, 
the  ardor  and  color  of  that  soul  of  fire, 
which  painted  as  it  felt,  and  felt  as  gen- 
ius feels,  left  innumerable  maaterpieoea 
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But,  after  him  came  Bassano,  the  Ck>ur- 
bet  of  his  day,  the  man  who  pakits  what 
he  sees,  and  nothing  but  what  he  sees, 
and  renders  it  &ithfullj.  With  Bassano 
a  great  stride  was  made,  but  not  forward. 
Then  came  Mudano,  Pordenone,  Schia- 
yone,  Palma  the  elder,  and  BellinL  Al- 
though all  these  men  had  presenrejd  a 
ray  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian 
Bchool,  they  were  far  fh)m  being  their 
equals,  and  their  works  remain  as  proo& 
that  the  decay  in  art  was,  thenceforth,  a 
fixed  fact 

While  the  Boman  school  reveals  to  us 
feeling,  correctness  and  power  in  com- 
position, the  Florentine  school  gives  us 
science  and  strength ;  the  Venetian  school, 
color,  magnificence  and  the  management 
of  fbll  light ;  the  Lombard  school  com- 
pletes the  ideal  of  art  by  offering  us  deli- 
cacy and  grace,  united  with  beauty  of 
tone.  Oorreggio,  like  the  ancients,  drew 
his  inspiration  from  nature  alone ;  and 
what  mind,  what  ease,  what  elevation, 
what  coloring  is  his  1  What  a  high  or- 
der of  taste  1  How  he  captivates  the 
heart  by  nobility  and  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression! Original  in  his  conceptions, 
never  borrowing  from  others,  and  entirely 
natural,  he  is  one  of  the  four  great  mas- 
ters who  should  be  united  to  form  the 
perfection  of  ideal  art — Baphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian  and  Corr^ggio. 

The  Lombard  school  has  no  original- 
ity, except  through  Correggio ;  and,  al- 
though it  has  produced  artists  of  the 
highest  order,  such  as  Domenichino,  Car- 
racci,  Guido  Beni,  Albano,  Parmigiano, 
Lanfhmc,  Michael  Angelo,  Carravaggio 
and  Guerchino,  all  these  artists  belong  to 
one,  or  several,  of  those  Italian  schools 
of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Annibalo  Carracci  is  the  type  of  eclec- 
tic art ;  he  is  the  artist  who  has,  to  the 
highest  degree,  assimilated  to  himself  the 
essentials  of  those  who  have  preceded 
him.  Loftier  than  Baphael  and  less  wild 
than  Michael  Angelo,  he  approaches, 
without,  however,  equaling,  the  coloring 
of  Titian  and  the  grace  of  Correg^o. 

Domenichino  has  a  special  power — ^the 

result  of  stady,  reflection,  science  and 

patience.     His  accurate  designs,  though 

of  a  high  order,  are,  nevertheless,  arid 
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and  heavy.  But,  what  vivacity,  what 
force,  power  and  correctness  in  expres- 
sion. How  varied  are  the  attitudes  of 
the  head ;  how  simple,  yet  how  dignified  t 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  Domenichino 
which  I  gaze  at  as  I  pen  these  lines,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  correctness  of  the  design, 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  attitudes, 
I  ask  myself  whether  Domenichino  shoyld 
not  be  classed  among  realists.  Ma^ 
will  protest,  I  know  ;  but  let  them  con- 
template Domenichino  as  I  do  eveiy  day, 
apart  from  his  great  mural  paintings,  or 
the  lai^ge  productions  now  almost  black 
with  age,  and  they  .probably  will  agree 
with  me. 

Guido  Beni,  a  pupil  of  Carracci,  ap- 
plied himself  to  rivaling  Baphael  in 
grace  and  feeling,  and  succeeded;  but 
wishing  alternately  to  govern  strength 
by  feeling  and  feeling  by  strength,  his 
color  finally  possessed  neither. 

Albano  has  affected  grace ;  Lanfranc 
natural  facility,  needing  study  and  labor ; 
Parmigiano  aims  only  at  pleasing,  and  in 
that  imitates  Correggio.  Michael  Angelo, 
Carravaggio  and  Guerchino  are  realists, 
forming  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain 
that  begins  with  Gloiglone  and  ends  with 
Bibot  ^  There  is  no  grace,  nobility,  ex- 
pression or  genius,  unless  that  shown  by 
truth  in  local  color.  Carravaggio  is  the 
inventor  of  the  forcible  manner,  in  which, 
strongly  marked  sliadows  play  a  greati 
part,  and,  by  opposition,  admit  of  giving, 
to  objects  in  fVdl  light  the  luster  of 
reality,  sometimes  even  surpassing  it,  as- 
in  the  head  by  Ribot,  now  on  exhibitiont 
in  New  York. 

If,  after  the  great  Italian  school,  we 
enter  the  Flemish  school,  we  shall  ad- 
vance a  step  further  toward  realism. 
There  was  no  lovely  sky  to  inspire  ima- 
gination or  elevate  thought,  no  sun  to 
scatter  over  the  rich  stufis  of  the  Levant 
the  luminous  ruby  hues  and  pearly  soft- 
ness of  artist-dreama  A  gray  sky,  gray 
waters,  gray  soil,  gray  trees — such  was 
nature  as  it  offered  itself  to  Buysda6l 
and  Hobbima.  Forms  bloated  by  beef 
and  beer,  flesh  colored  by  the  sharp  air 
of  the  north — such  are  the  heroes  of 
Bubens  and  Jordaens.  A  ray  of  pallid 
sunlight  piercing  a  window  and  shedding 
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a  dull  light  upon  a  dark  interior— each 
is  the  light  painted  hy  the  Flemish  mas- 
ter, par  exeeUenee^  Rembrandt  All  this 
was  true,  well-studied,  and  depicted  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  artist  who  at- 
tributes to  art  no  other  aim  than  the  ex- 
act reproduction  of  nature.  Such  are 
those  who  may  be  called  the  votaries  of 
nature — ^who  could  give  her  an  exact  in- 
yentory  of  creation  any  day  it  might  be 
asked  for. 

Rubens  is  the  head  of  the  great 
Flemish  school ;  his  sublime,  fertile, 
lively  and  universal  genius  embraces 
great  thought,  poetic  ideas,  and  a  noble, 
gorgeous  style  covering  the  fields  of 
sacred  and  of  profane  history.  He  every- 
where finds  material  for  masterpieces, 
even  in  the  commonplace  details  of  a 
village  kaermess.  EDs  composition  pos- 
sesses grandeur  as  yet  unsurpassed ;  and 
it  is  for  good  reasons  that  the  opinion  of 
the  artistic  world  has  hesitated  for  two 
centuries  between  a  decision  in  favor  of 
his  Descent  firom  the  Cross  and  Raphael's 
Transfiguration. 

No  one  has  carried  further  than  he 
the  art  of  ehiai'  O9euro — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  science  of  dividing  or  scattering  light 
and  shade ;  and  none  knew  better  how 
to  group  objects  so  as  to  cause  some  to 
throw  out  others.  He  is  the  king  of 
brilliant  and  fresh  color,  as  Rembrandt 
is  the  monarch  of  the  somber.  His  dra- 
peries are  unrivaled,  and  his  touch,  bold, 
dignified,  fiiU,  firm,  rapid,  tree  and  light, 
has  never  been  excelled. 

With  more  animation,  goigeousness 
and  floridity  than  the  Italians,  except 
Paul  Veronese,  Rubens  is  inferior  to 
them  in  style,  elevation  of  thought  and 
correctness  of  derign.  There  b  between 
his  subjects  and  theirs,  the  difibrenoe 
that  exists  between  the  racer  of  the 
north  and  that  of  the  south ;  between  a 
Dutch  servant-g^  and  a  French  or  Ita- 
lian dancing-girl.  There  are  no  soft 
outlines,  no  beautifhl  portions  of  the 
head  and  noble  and  touching  grace, 
none  of  the  light  and  elegant  lines, 
which  constitute  the  choice  natures  of 
the  great  Italian  masters;  but  strong, 
powerfiil  forms  with  vigorous  thighs  and 
bold  breasts,  of  masterly  design,  full  of 


life  and  animation,  and  appealing  more 
to  the  senses  than  to  the  mind.  It  is  In 
this  that  Rubens  must  be  classed  with 
the  realistic  school,  as  to  life,  animation, 
color  and  light 

Vandyke,  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  is  best 
known  as  a  painter  of  portraits.  I  own 
one  of  this  artist's  productions,  painted 
by  order  of  one  of  my  ancestors,  which 
has  never  left  my  fiunily.  This  picture 
reveals  Vandyke  under  an  entirely  difier- 
ent  aspect,  and  shows  him  to  be  a  real- 
ist In  the  truest,  yet  highest,  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
anatomy  better,  and  give  the  calmnesB 
of  death  with  its  cadaverous  pallor,  or 
express  material  grief  more  touchinglj 
than  in  this  picture,  certainly  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  realism. 

It  is  firom  Rembrandt  that  modem 
realists  descend.  All  of  them,  captiva- 
ted by  the  magic  of  his  ehiat'  aeuro  and 
the  incredible  power  of  his  tones,  to 
which  time  has  only  added  merit,  have 
rushed  in  search  of  thb  fimtastic,  hmdn" 
ou»  diamond  lights  the  tempting  luster  of 
which  already  has  scorched  the  wings 
of  so  many  poor  moths  scarcely  yet 
brought  into  life  by  the  sun  of  art  It 
Is  that  philosopher's  stone  of  art,  the 
search  after  which  has  discouraged  so 
many  and  exhausted  so  much  energy, 
wearied  at  last  with  striving  in  vain. 
At  sight  of  a  Rembrandt,  a  spark  of  the 
sacred  fire  kindles,  to  tones  so  warm  and 
true,  that  admiration  yearns  to  become 
Imitation.  Then  alone  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  enterprise  perodved,  and  that 
space  measured  which  separates  aspir- 
ation fh>m  thought  actually  embodied 
by  geniua       ♦        ♦        •         ♦        • 

Let  young  artists  be  fhlly  convinced 
of  this  truth :  there  Is  no  master  more 
useftil  to  study  than  Rembrandt ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  Is  none  more  dan- 
gerous to  Imitate,  and  whom  it  is  'more 
disastrous  to  attempt  to  rival  From 
that  Capitol  of  the  Maai*  oicwro  the 
Tarpeian  rock  is  not  fiir. 

Space  Is  wanting  for  a  suitable  re- 
view of  the  Flemish  school,  whose 
artists'  names  are  L^on.  Some,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  passed  by  in  rilenoe. 
Jordans,  the  rival  of  Rubens,  wilder 
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and  leas  correct,  stands  in  the  same 
position  in  comparison  to  tliat  master  as 
llntoretto  does  when  compared  to  Titian. 
Lucca  de  Leyde  and  Quintin  Messis — 
whose  manner  is  delicate,  finished  and 
careful — ^follow  next;  then  the  land- 
scape painters,  Fouquidres,  Hobbima, 
Bnysdael,  Panl  Brill,  Brenghel,  Wonver- 
mans,  and  others  of  all  the  different 
styles,  which  are  neither  historical  nor 
landscape  painting.  These  are  Netsher, 
Bamboche,  Gerard  Duow,  Teniers, 
Scalken,  Yanderwerf,  Wattean,  Mieris, 
Elshemier,  Blocmaert,  Poelemboarg, 
Honthorst,  Steinwick,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
painters  of  animals,  Schneiders  and 
Hondercott  This  Flemish  school  con- 
stitutes the  current  coin  of  painting,  and 
is  suited  to  limited  purses,  as  that  of  the 
Italians  and  of  Rubens  is  to  popes, 
kings,  and  princes.  Let  it  not  be  infer- 
red, howeyer,  that  this  is  disdaia  of  all 
these  painters  of  little  pictures;  they 
have  often  placed  great  paintings  in  lit- 
tle frames.  Teniers  and  Metzu  are 
among  those  who  have  done  this ;  their 
full  touch,  their  truth  of  color  and  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  in  drapery,  attain 
the  proportions  of  high  art,  fh>m  which 
Teniers  only  departed  through  the  tri- 
Yiality  of  his  subjects. 

In  landscape,  Ruysdael  and  Hobbi- 
ma have  attained  a  high  degree  of  real- 
ism. There  is  not  in  them  the  pomp 
nor  the  gorgeous  grouping  used  by  the 
great  landscape  painters  of  France  and 
Italy ;  there  are  no  tufted  trees  looking 
as  if  they  were  the  **  great  king's ''  wig, 
but  nature  itself,  unvailing  her  poetic 
mysteries,  and  full  of  calmness  and 
thought 

The  Flemish  school  nerer  has  ceased 
to  be  yery  prolific  In  our  day  it  has 
artists  of  remarkable  talent,  in  Uie  fore- 
most rank  among  whom  shines  Gal- 
ley, who  seems  to  haye  adopted  a  kind 
of  eclecticism  analogous  to  that  of  Paul 
Delaroche  in  France.  It  is  only  satis- 
ihctory  painting  where  talent  replaces 
genius,  and  which  neither  slackens  nor 
aooelerates  the  artistic  progress  of  the 


age.  It  is  but  the  ttatu  quo.  The 
superiority  of  the  Belgian  school  seems 
to  haye  concentrated  itself  in  painting 
animals,  in  which  Steyens  excels  the 
great  Schneiders  himself 

The.  German  school  in  tlie  past  is 
summed  up  in  two  words — simplicity 
and  aridity ;  its  existence  eyen  may  be 
denied,  and  its  pauiting  confounded  with 
its  engraying.  It  is  concentrated  in  one 
man,  Albert  D&rer,  and  his  aspirations 
in  a  single  branch  of  his  art— expres- 
sion. The  drawing  of  the  faces — that  of 
his  yirgins  especially — is  delicate  and 
full  of  elegance.  The  drapery  is  of 
broken  folds  and.  of  a  Gothic  style ;  but 
look  attentiyely  at  those  works,  which 
at  first  sight  repel  you  through  their 
awkwardness  of  attitude,  coldness  of 
color,  and  want  of  ampleness  in  compo- 
sition, and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find 
yourself  full  of  thoughtful  emotion,  and, 
forgetting  color,  design  and  composition, 
you  see  but  the  expression,  which  at- 
tracts you  and  reyeals  an  idea.  The  old 
(German  school  always  was  refiectiye. 

The  Dusseldorf  school  seems  at  the 
present  day  to  aim  at  satisfying  all  and 
yexing  none.  Its  masterly,  well-chosen, 
cold  painting,  offers  us  old  men,  children 
and  women,  with  smooth  loclss,  fresh 
complexions,  and  garments  minutely 
studied,  liying  m  yery  dean  rooms,  or  in 
the  country,  under  a  sky  uniformly  blue, 
with  clouds  changing  from  gray  to  white. 
It  is  blonde  painting,  with  blue  eyes, 
without  passion,  without  hate,  without 
loye,  other  than  that  of  family,  and  is 
certainly  made  to  increase  and  multiply, 
as  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  may, 
though  preferring,  for  my  own  part,  at 
least,  the  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  if 
I  must  look  on  icebergs.* 

•  The  old  ^^DnsMldoTf  Gallery '*— now,  alas, 
scattered  bj  the  Inexorable  auctioneer's  hammer 
—in  New  York,  fttmlliariztti  our  public,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  works  of  mis  school,  and  proved 
to  oar  artists  a  source  of  much  profit,  bj  offerinj; 
good  examples  by  conceded  masters ;  yet,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  its  siudied  excellence,  and  almost 
matchless  outward  realism  hare  not  left  their 
impress  upon  onr  own  styles  and  ideas.  We  are 
too  young,  too  vigorous,  too  new,  too  fresh,  to 
become  as  methooical  as  a  machine— just  what 
the  Dusseldorf  school  is.— Xditob. 
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THE  SILENT  GATHERING. 

"  From  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the  Jews  are  letting  their  fitcea  toward  Palestine.  Kot 
only  are  the  bankers  and  money-changers,  but  wealthy  merchants,  by  the  pcore  and  by  whole  nelgli- 
borhoods,  are  getting  ready  for  the  *  Ratora^tm  :*  bnying  territory,  and  preparing  to  cnltiTate,  At  of 
yore,  the  Garden  of  the  Lord.  Nothing  like  this  moyement  eirer  liaa  happened  before ;  so  genaral 
and  BO  slmnltaneoos,  without  parade  or  extravagance.    Verily  the  signs  are  portantons.** 

GOD'8  ancient  people  are  astir  I     The  dost 
Of  loDg-forgotten  Empire  boniB  anew 
With  life  unquenchable  I     And  everywhere 
The  solemn  splendors  of  the  Past  reyiye  I 
Apocalyptic  visions,  girt  with  thrones  I 
Like  smoldering  fires  o'er  which  a  whirlwind  sweeps ; 
Upheaving,  in  their  throes,  the  pomps  of  earth,    - 
Temples  and  Towers  and  Bulwarks,  where  of  old 
The  Sons  of  God  kept  watch,  while  round  about 
On  all  the  hills  a  heavenly  host  encamped. 

The  curtains  of  the  sky  are  drawn  aside  I 
The  sacred  place  of  thunder  is  revealed  I 
The  darkness  rolls  away  1  and  gifted  eyes 
May  count  thy  towers  once  more,  Jerusalem  I 
City  of  David  !  Joy  of  all  the  earth  I 

The  dead  are  mustering  there — a  shadowy  host 
Of  Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings.     From  every  land 
The  voice  of  prayer  comes  up,  with  songs  of  Joy ; 
And  with  a  sound  of  weeping,  long  withheld ; 
The  patient  wail  of  a  delivered  race, 
Faithful  among  the  fkithless,  called  at  last, 
Triumphant  in  their  steadfast,  glorious  Hope, 
Through  all  the  weaiy  ages  kept  alive, 
To  find  that  Hope  enthroned — ^themselves  restored. 

And  now  the  deep  foundations  of  their  Home, 
Are  heaving  with  prodigious  life ;  and  now  t 
The  golden  glory  of  the  Temple,  where 
The  Hebrew  Commonwealth  of  old  uprose, 
In  pomp  and  power,  and  thundered  with  a  voiea 
That  seemed  Uie  voice  of  God,  begins  to  throw, 
As  from  a  shrine  that  glows  with  inward  fire, 
A  shadow  o'er  the  earth.    And  now  the  signs 
Of  prophe^r  about  to  be  fblflUed, 
Are  multiplying  fiist,  and  everywhere 
A  vast  foreboding  fills  the  heart  of  man  ; 
And  lo  t  from  East  and  West,  ftt>m  North  and  South, 
A  gathering  of  the  nations  unobserved  1 
A  sifting  of  the  wheat  from  worthless  diaff ; 
The  priceless  pearls  that  angels  oovet  more 
T%an  all  the  crowns  that  blase  along  our  earth. 

Not  with  a  sound  that  shakes  the  midnin^t  sky. 
Not  with  the  war  of  battle,  nor  the  shout 
Which  tumbles  towers  and  bulwarks  to  the  dust; 
Nor  roll  of  thunder,  nor  the  blasting  fires 
That  men  are  looking  for,  when  Earth  and  Sea 
Give  up  their  dead,  and  the  blue  Heavens  depart 
With  a  great  noise ;  and  the  Destroyer  stands 
Prodaiming  with  his  trump  that  Thne  shall  be  no  moia 
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Kot  with  the  song  of  trumpetn,  nor  with  tread 
Of  God's  embattled  legions,  nor  with  march 
Of  banded  nations  moving  in  their  strength ; 
Bat,  in  the  stillness  of  unquestioned  power, 
Ab  move  the  stars  along  their  silent  way, 
Or  constellations  round  the  feet  of  God, 
Forever — and  forever — ^undisturbed — 
The  gathering  goes  on ;  with  prayer  and  praifte, 
And  weeping  and  ^anksgiving,  ever  on — 
*'God  of  our  Fathers  I  that  in  other  days, 
Before  the  Mighty  Ang^  was  let  loose 
To  waste  the  nations  round  about  our  way/' 
Saith  Israel  now,  "talked  with  them  &ce  to  fkce 
Age  after  age,  O,  hear  our  cry  once  more  I 
Andent  of  Days  1  Jehovah  I  Lord  of  lords  t 
And  King  of  kings  1  and  speedily  turn  back 
Our  long  captivity,  and  build  aflresh 
That  new  Jerusalem  the  Prophet  saw ; 
And  lift  thy  soirowhig  people  from  the  dust  I 
And  go  before  them  in  their  pilgrimage, 
A  cloud  by  day,  by  night  a  shaft  of  fire. 
Until  our  nation  be  restored !     O,  hear  1 
'Riat  Palestine  may  become  again 
The  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  we,  ourselves, 
Thy  Ohosen  People,  sanctified  anew  P' 


SNAKES. 

IN  the  Southern  States  of  America,  al- 
though few  people  are  ever  bitten, 
scarcely  a  day  goes  by  but  a  person  sees 
a  snake,  of  one  kind  or  the  other. 
North  of  Mexico  there  are  not  many 
varieties  of  the  constrictor,  the  king  and 
whip  snakes  being  the  principal  species 
met  with.  Chief  in  size  and  reputation 
is  the  rattlesnake,  though  perhaps  not 
the  most  dangerous,  not  so  much  from 
Ms  rattles,  which  give  in  some  cases 
warning,  as  from  his  being  of  a  rather 
sluggish  nature,  and  unless  actually  hurt 
or  molested  unwilling  to  strike.  I  saw 
the  skin  of  one  which  a  friend  of  miine 
had  killed,  which  measured  seven  feet 
three  inches,  and  allowing  three  inches 
for  the  head  and  piece  of  the  neck  that 
the  charge  of  shot  had  blown  off  (a 
small  allowance),  would  have  brought 
the  snake  to  seven  feet  and  a  half  when 
in  life.  It  required  five  pecks  of  coarse 
Indian  com  meal  to  fill  up  the  skin  of 
this  monster. 

The  largest  I  ever  killed,  measured, 
with  the  head  off,  six  feet  two  inches. 


It  is  generally  believed  that  the  rattle- 
snake never  strikes  without  warning: 
and  this  may  be  true  in  the  spring  and 
perhaps  early  summer ;  but  later,  when 
the  snakes  get  surchaiged  with  venom, 
and  half  blind  from  that  cause,  I  believe 
they  will  strike  without  a  sound.  At 
any  rate,  I  witnessed  one  strike  a  pig 
of  about  three  or  four  months  old,  not 
ten  steps  from  where  I  stood ;  and,  had 
he  used  his  rattles,  I  could  not  have 
failed  to  hear  it  The  pig  was  struck 
in  the  eye;  he  ran  round  in  a  curde 
squealing,  the  head  and  throat  rapidly 
swelling,  evidently  in  the  greatest  pain ; 
in  about  five  minutes  he  fell  as  if  choked, 
and  was  dead  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
The  owner  of  the  unfcHtunate  pig  was 
standing  by  my  side ;  and  after  watching 
his  property  die,  he  walked  over  to  the 
place  where  heeaw  the  pig  struck,  and 
found  the  snake  lying  hd  his  coil  close 
to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  at  once  blew 
the  reptile  to  pieces.  This  snake  was 
about  five  feet  long. 

There  is  a  smaller  variety,  called  the 
ground-rattlesnake.  This  is  seldom  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  and,  though  less 
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fiital,  is,  I  think,  more  dangerous,  as  it  is 
not  8o  readily  perceived.  I  have  had 
to  treat  three  negroes  for  bites  from  Uiis 
snake,  and  all  speedily  recovered. 

Next  in  size,  and  equfUly  venomous, 
is  the  moccasin,  of  which  there  are  two 
klnd^,  the  highland  and  the  water.  A 
friend  of  mine,  long  resident  in  the 
south,  was  bitten  by  a  highland  moc- 
casin. By  the  plentiftd  application  of 
turpentine  externally,  and  whisky  in- 
ternally, he  recovered.  For  about  two 
hours  he  suffered  very  much ;  after  that, 
the  acute  pain  was  succeeded  by  a  feel- 
ing of  numbness,  and  the  swellmg  grad- 
ually abated ;  but  for  two  or  three  years 
afterward,  the  wound  reopened  every 
spring.  A  fiaivorite  pointer  of  mine  was 
bitten  one  day  by  a  snake  of  this  kind, 
and  saved  by  the  free  use  of  whisky. 

I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a  pond, 
waiting  for  deer  to  be  driven  to  me  by 
some  lionnds,  one  burning  hot  summer 
day,  when  I  saw  a  disturbance  in  the 
water,  and  presently  two  water-moo- 
casins  emerged,  coiled  and  twisted  to- 
gether In  deadly  strife.  They  had  in- 
flicted bites  upon  each  other,  as  they 
were  rapidly  swelling;  and  I  should 
harve  been  contented  to  watch  the  strug- 
gle and  see  how  it  terminated,  and 
whether  their  bites  would  have  been 
fiital  to  each  other,  but  they  again 
reached  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and,  as  I 
was  afraid  I  might  not  see  them  again, 
I  concluded  the  battle  by  killing  them 
both. 

The  cotton-mouth-snake  is  in  color, 
shape,  and  general  appearance,  said  to 
be  like  the  moccasin.  I  have  never 
seen  but  one,  and  can  not  therefore  say 
lauch  about  them.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  inside  of  their  mouth, 
^when  raised  in  menace,  being  white,  and 
having  something  the  appearance  of  a 
cotton-ball  when  Just  bursting.  It  is 
said  to  be  highly  venomous. 

The  puff-adder  is  a  short,  flat,  thick 
snake,  very  dangerous,  from  its  bdng  of 
a  dull  brown  color,  not  easily  seen,  and 
from  its  using,  as  a  place  to  sun  itself, 
old  logs  and  piles  of  diy  brush.  I,  as 
well  as  several  of  my  friends,  have  had 
very  many  narrow  escapes  from  them 


when  gathering  fuel  for  our  camp-flre  in 
the  forests. 

The  chicken-snake  is  said  not  to  be 
venomous ;  but  I  saw  a  little  negro  boy, 
who  had  been  bitten  by  one,  whose 
hand  and  arm  were  fri^tftiliy  swollen, 
and  who  was  ill  for  two  or  tliree  weeks 
from  the  effects.  Tliis  snake  often 
reaches  a  great  size,  i  0.  seven  or  eight 
feet,  and  is  much  dreaded  by  the  poultry 
proprietora 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  hear,  of  an  evening  or  in  the 
night,  the  squalling  of  a  hen  in  great 
trouble;  the  cause  is  at  once  known: 
some  chicken-snake  has  found  the  way 
to  her  nest,  and  is  depriving  her  of  her 
eggs.  The  hen  herself  is  never  injured 
by  the  snake,  only  robbed  of  her  eggs, 
which  are  swallowed  whole,  and  can  be 
distinctly  counted  in  the  snake,  whi<A 
assumes  the  appearance  of  an  enormous 
bead-chain.  I  came  across  a  snake  in 
the  woods,  which  I  killed,  and  upon  cut- 
it  open  found  twelve  wild  turkey's  egg8» 
which  had  not  been  very  long  gorged. 
These  snakes  are  never  spared,  whites 
and  blacks  killing  them  on  account  of 
the  poultry,  and  I  on  account  of  the 
wild  turkey,  grouse,  and  quails'  nests. 

An  old  lady  bad  once  placed  some 
eggs  upon  a  rather  narrow  shelf,  upon 
which  also  were  placed  some  plates  and 
cups  and  one  pitcher:  this  latter  was 
rather  flat  and  squat^haped,  and  took 
up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  shelf.  In 
the  night  a  snake  managed  to  reach  the 
shelf,  and  swallowed  all  the  ^ggs  upon 
one  side  of  the  pitcher ;  and  in  passing 
this  he  unfortunately,  for  himself,  pat  his 
head  and  a  foot  or  two  of  his  body 
through  the  handle,  and  commenced  to 
eat  the  ^gs  on  the  other  side;  In  m 
short  time  tliat  part  of  his  body  where 
were  the  previously  goiged  egga,  reached 
the  handle,  but  could  not  pass  through, 
neither  could  the  snake  retreat  back- 
ward, on  account  of  those  he  had  Just 
swallowed,  and  in  his  struggles  to  disen- 
gage himself  he  fell  off  the  shelf,  brin^ 
ing  with  him  and  smashing  the  pitcher, 
which  awoke  some  of  the  people,  and 
he  was  destroyed. 

The  garter  snake  is  the  most  beantiftd^ 
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with  its  rings  of  orange,  and  black, 
and  purple.  I  never  heard  of  its  biting 
any  one,  though,  fh>m  its  fiat-shaped 
head,  I  fiuicy  it  must  be  yenomous. 

There  is,  too,  a  long,  beauUfhl  tree- 
snake  of  a  bright  green  color,  long,  and 
thin,  and  tapering  like  a  whiplash  ;  it 
preys  upon  buds  and  insects,  and  Ib,  I 
think,  harmlcK. 

The  king-snake  is  a  constrictor,  and 
the  great  enemy  of  all  the  other  snakes, 
which  he  destroys. 

The  whip-snake  is  a  constrictor  too ; 
bat  I  never  saw  one,  and  I  am  afiraid  to 
repeat  some  of  the  extraordinary  stories 
I  have  heard  about  them,  and  which  I 
can  scarcely  credit,  though  usually  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  all  *'  travelers'  stories  " 
with  respect,  and  always  to  give  them 
the  *'  benefit  of  the  doubt,"  if  they  are 
not  utterly  impossible. 

I  owned  once,  for  seven  years,  one  of 
the  best  hunting  horses  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  From  constant  practice  he  knew 
nearly  as  well  as  I  did  all  about  hunt- 
ing ;  I  could  shoot  from  his  back,  could 
pack  any  kind  of  game  upon  him,  could 
Jump  off  him  and  leave  him  for  an 
hour  or  two  perfectly  unconflned  in  any 
way,  and  yet,  upon  my  return,  find  him 
wiUiin  ten  paces  of  where  I  had  left 
him.  Many  a  time  when  I  have  been 
riding  through  the  woods,  looking  for 
deer  to  kill  as  a  matter  of  business — a 
rery  different  aflinir  from  shooting  them 
for  amusement — ^my  thoughts  have  wan- 
dered many  thousand  miles  away  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  I  have  been 
suddenly  recalled  by  my  horse  stopping 
and  staring  earnestly  at  a  deer,  or  some- 
times a  group  of  these  animals. 

Coming  home  finom  hunting  one  after- 
noon, and  when  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  house,  I  had  to  ride  through 
/  some  high  grass  which  bordered  a  creek. 
All  at  once  I  felt  "  the  Storm "  flinch, 
and  in  about  three  strides  more  he  was 
dead  lame.  I  dismounted,  and  lifted  up 
bis  foot,  tBOkcying  that  he  had  stubbed 
himself;  but  it  did  not  take  me  long  to 
discover  two  small  punctures  on  the 
coronet,  about  the  breadth  of  my  little 
finger,  above  where  the  hair  and  hoof 
Join,  as  well  as  to  see  that  the  leg  was 


fiist  swelling.  As  he  would  not  move, 
nor  even  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
showed  a  great  inclination  to  roll,  I 
stripped  off  my  saddle  and  the  bridle, 
and  ran  up  to  the  house.  I  filled  a  por- 
ter-bottle with  whisky,  and  telling  an 
old  negro  to  follow  me  with  a  cupfhl  of 
salt  and  an  egg,  I  ran  back  to  my  horse 
and  drenched  him  with  the  whisky — 
with  the  whole  bottle.  My  i>oor  horse 
was  in  fearfhl  agony ;  no  sooner  had  he 
rolled  than  he  was  up  again,  and  then 
laid  down  again.  He  groaned  too,  a 
sure  sign  in  a  horse  that  he  is  in  great 
pain ;  for  although  on  the  battle-field  a 
horse  will  sometimes  give  a  cry,  when 
dreadfully  wounded,  which,  once  heard, 
is  never  forgotten,  yet  generally  they  suf- 
fer mutely. 

As  soon  as  the  negro  arrived,  I  beat 
up  the  yolk  of  the  ^g  with  some  salt, 
into  a  paste,  which  I  bound  on  the 
wound  with  my  neckerchief ;  after  which 
I  returned  to  the  house,  refilled  the  bot- 
tle, and  again  drenched  him.  He  had 
swollen  up  now  all  over  the  side  upon 
which  he  was  bitten — ^the  side  of  the 
neck,  the  shoulder,  and  the  ribs,  as  ihr 
as  the  hip,  while  the  veins  stood  out  la 
knots,  as  if  about  to  burst.  I  had  now 
done  all  that  I  could  think  of^  and  sadly 
left  him  to  his  fate,  almost  certain  to 
find  him.  It  thought,  stretched  out  stark 
and  stiff  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  could 
see,  I  was  out  looking  after  my  horse, 
and  was  glad  to  see  him  feeding ;  and 
although  very  stiff,  he  seemed  to  be  out 
of  pain.  He  whinnied  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  and  rubbed  his  head  against 
me ;  but  it  was  several  days  before  he 
was  himself  again. 

I  never  knew  what  kind  of  snake  it 
was  that  bit  him ;  but,  from  the  locality, 
I  think  it  was  a  moccasin. 

The  usual  and  most  effectual  remedy 
for  snake-bites  is  whisky,  which  must 
be  drank  until  it  begins  to  produce  in- 
toxication, as  a  person  snake-bitten  will 
hardly  feel  its  infiuence  until  he  has 
drank  a  considerable  quantity,  even 
when  not  at  all  addicted  to  its  use.  I 
gave  to  a  negro  man  once,  who  was 
brought  to  me  bitten  by  a  ground-rattle- 
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fresh  the  toileome  passage  of  life;  but  to 
me  it  is  fiur  otherwise.  I  am  better  off 
without  them.  The  caged-up  soal  but 
beats  her  breast  the  more  against  the  iron 
grating  of  her  door,  bloodying  her  plumes 
with  efforts  yaln  and  sore.  I  liaye  heard 
of  prisoners,  doomed  to  certain  death, 
who,  Just  before  the  last  moment,  were 
allowed  to  see  tlirough  some  narrow 
window,  away  over  some  old  familiar 
landscape  to  the  spot  of  their  early 
home ;  and  by  this  drop  of  consummate 
Joy,  infbsed  in  the  last  bitter  draught  of 
suffering,  the  agony  of  death  was  raised 
to  an  excruciating  intensity  worthy  the 
ingenuity  of  infernals.  And  where  is 
the  use  of  these  rare  gldnces  into  heav- 
en, when  we  must  come  back  to  walk 
the  woiid  with  worn  and  aching  feet, 
or,  may  be,  sue  our  very  bread  flrom  the 
sordid  and  unkind.  Tell  me,  if  you  will, 
Leda,  that  there  is  a  glad  store  of  this 
glory  for  me  by  and  by,  but  do  not  show 
it  now,  for  to  me  it  is  a  little  like  its  in- 
efibble  Maker — ^I  can  not  see  it  and  live. 
I  see  a  path  behuid  me,  and  I  remem- 
ber where  it  goes  to.  If  I  follow  it 
now,  I  shall  leave  this  topmost  hight, 
and  wind  down  among  cedars  and 
springing  oaks  toward  the  south-west, 
along  one  of  the  grassy  hollows  that 
are  common  here,  or  rather,  along  three 
or  fbnr  of  them.  Perhaps  I  shall  stop 
a  few  moments  to  toss  over  the  frag- 
mentary relics  of  an  ancient  ledge,  that 
in  one  place  has  crumbled  down  like 
the  **doi^on  tower"  of  some  Gothic 
barony,  till  the  only  present  use  of  the 
thousand  bits  that  remain  is  found  out 
by  the  crickets  that  chirp,  and  the  wasps 
that  make  brown-paper  nests  under  the 
dinky  comers.  Thefe  are  a  couple  of 
black  and  yellow  striped  snakes  sunning 
themselves  on  the  splintery  heap  as  I 
come  near,  but  with  true  serpent  wisdom 
they  take  warning  of  my  step  or  of  my 
shadow,  or  both,  and  are  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  the  grill  with  all  possible 
speed.  They  need  not  run,  for  surely  I 
should  do  them  no  manner  of  hurt; 
but  the  fear  of  man  is  upon  every  beast 
of  the  field,  and  snakes  seem  no  excep- 
tion. I  have  no  fear  of  them ;  I  hardly 
think  both  together  would  &8cinate  me, 


or  do  me  any  great  harm  afterward  if 
they  did,  so  Uiey  might  have  stayed  and 
liad  their  salamander  delights  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  while  I  should  sit  under  this 
dump  of  birdies,  and  study  a  little  more 
carefblly  the  ever-recurring  note  of  the 
gray  linnet  that  has  his  nest,  I  suspect, 
in  itae  wild  cherry  bush  yonder. 

I  like  this  spot  very  well,  but  I  never 
care  to  stay  here  long  at  one  time.  There 
is  too  much  stillness  for  my  temper,  and 
more  of  active  life  would  keep  my 
thoughts  in  better  balance.  Where 
there  is  profound  silence  or  quiet,  there 
I  soon  become  nervous,  and  any  chance 
sound  comes  on  me  with  a  shock,  and 
gives  an  unpleasant  tremor.  I  fimcy 
my  sense,  then,  is  like  a  tripod  whose 
feet  have  been  gradually  drawn  inward 
toward  each  other,  till  the  position  is 
unstable,  and  a  little  touch  sends  it  top- 
pling over  with  a  crash.  But  some  lit- 
tle stimulant,  living  movement  around 
keeps  my  mental  base  more  expanded, 
and  I  fed  far  easier  and  leas  liable  to  be 
startled. 

Tou  smile  at  me,  dear  Leda,  and  say 
I  am  timid.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  am, 
naturally,  nor  Is  what  I  have  Just  said 
any  proof  of  it  Every  one  la  more 
readily  disturbed  at  night  than  in  the 
day,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  it  save 
in  the  fact  that  the  same  sounds  and 
other  matters  are  not  then  e^q^ected,  and 
so  come  more  abruptly.  Your  friend 
taps  at  your  door  at  noon,  and  yon  open 
calmly,  very  glad  to  see  him.  If  he 
should  come  on  the  same  eiTand,and 
tap  in  Just  the  same  way  at  midnight, 
yon  would  spring  up  in  suriNdse,  for  yon 
would  not  expect  it,  and  your  thoughts 
would  not  be  on  guard  duty,  but  mudng 
in  the  quiet  center  of  the  mental  camp. 
I  will  go  a  little  fhrther  along  this  wood- 
path. 

The  woodman  goes  here  but  rardy 
with  any  whed-vehide,  and  my  feet  are 
spared  the  occasional  slip  into  deep  and 
unsightly  ruts,  which  sometimes  trouble 
me  as  I  stray  about  the  many  ways  that 
traverse  my  hill.  If  a  sober  owner 
comes  to  this  part  now  and  then,  to  cat 
a  stout  tree  for  his  firing, he  takes  agood 
sledding-time  for  it,  and  takee  away  his 


